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THE GENESIS OF THE GREEK BLACK GLAZE 
Piates 


THE many generations of scholars who have come and gone since 
Attic vases were first discovered in the tombs of Etruria have found 
an absorbing interest in both the design and the technology of the 
pieces. The composition of the lustrous black glaze and its relation 
to the body of the vessel have claimed particular attention. But 
while an expert draftsman may readily learn toreproduce, line for line, 
a drawing by Epiktetos, or Euthymides, or Euphronios, the ceramist 
has not as yet been able to reproduce precisely the color and surface 
of the decoration as it was applied to the vases by these artists. 

Moreover, whereas the dilettanti of the eighteenth and the earlier 
nineteenth centuries were interested in the recovery of the lost tech- 
nical secrets in order seemingly that the art as practiced by the 
Greeks might again live and flourish, the quest has, of recent years, 
assumed a new and less utilitarian aspect. Indeed, the reéstablish- 
ment of the Greek potter’s craft with all its refinements would be of 
little service to the world of today. We are interested almost 
wholly in the scientific side of the question. 

The study of the technology of Greek vases began almost two 
centuries ago. It appears to have originated with the brilliant 
French scholar, Comte de Caylus, Marquis d’Esternay, though men- 
tion of Greek wares is made even two centuries earlier by C. Stepha- 
nus.! De Caylus, a remarkable genius, who claimed to have repro- 
duced the method of encaustic painting with wax which is mentioned 
by Pliny, published in 1752 the first volume of his monumental Recueil 
d'antiquités, wherein he describes the black glaze as being basically 
ferruginous earth. The black color was produced, he thought, by 
the admixture of some pigment or the addition of various clays. 

The two generations following were marked by much speculation, 
which was attended by little progress in the study, though some 

'C. Stephanus, De Vesiculis Libellus, 1536. The literature dealing with the 
technological side of Greek pottery is most extensive. A digest of the earlier 
studies will be found in H. Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Kaiinste bei den Griechen und Rémern, 1875-1886, 2nd ed. 1895, Vol. II, pp. 32 ff. 
A fairly complete bibliography of works down to 1905 is furnished by Walters, 
History of Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, 1905, Vol. I, pp. xxi ff. 
Some of the later publications are given by Miss G. M. A. Richter, The Craft of 
Athenian Pottery, 1923, p. 109; E. Pfuhl, Maleret und Zeichnung der Griechen, 1923, 
Vol. I, pp. 242-245. An exhaustive bibliography covering the period down to 
1910 is found in Solon’s Ceramic Literature, 1910, pp. 515-531. 


2Comte de Caylus, Recueil d'antiquités égyptiennes, étrusques, grecques, et 
maines, 1752-1767, Vol. 1, 1752, pp. 87, 88. 
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desultory attempts at qualitative analysis of the glaze seem to have 
been made early in the nineteenth century.' In 1832, however, a 
careful examination of the colors found in the decoration of ancient 
wares was made by the distinguished antiquary and collector, 
Honoré Théodore Paul, Due de Luynes. He finds? that the white 
pigment which occurs, e.g., on Attic funerary lekythoi is pipe-clay; 
the red color of the ordinary Athenian vase is produced by red oxide 
of iron; the black, by black oxide of iron. Four years later, J. F. 
John * claimed to have discovered, through analysis and synthesis, 
that the black glaze contains an alkali and salt. He suggests as its 
constituents, soda, saltpetre, common salt, boric acid, and glass. A 
series of experiments conducted in 1842 by the distinguished physi- 
cian and explorer, Dr. John Davy,‘ led him to the conclusion that the 
black glaze is “glass, coloured by bl«ck oxide of iron, perhaps mixed 
with particles of metallic iron.”” He suggests that it was fired in a 
“muffle” kiln and “equally defended from the fumes of the charcoal 
fire and the oxidating influence of common air.” 

Various other early authorities,5 whose speculations were aug- 
mented more or less by hints gained from the potters of the time, 
suggested other compositions for the glaze, such as: graphite and 
magnesia; oxide of manganese and an alkaline silicate; oxides of iron 
and manganese; glassy lava and a salt. But scientific efficiency was 
meanwhile making rapid progress, and within a decade of the time of 
John, complete analyses, both qualitative and quantitative, of the 
clay, or body, and glaze were carried out by Salvétat, in the labora- 
tories of Sévres. The results were published in 1844 in the notable 
ceramic study of Brongniart, Traité des arts céramiques.® It is to be 
noted, however, that the ware subjected to analysis was in reality 
fourth-century Campanian, the difference between pure Athenian 
and later Italic types not being down to that time very clearly 
distinguished. 

The classic work of Birch,’ published in 1857, contained a sum- 
mary of all that had been previously learned or conjectured regard- 
ing the technology of ancient wares. No essential changes were 
made in his later edition which appeared sixteen years later; and 
there are no radical alterations discernible even in the complete re- 

! See De Luynes, in Annali d. Inst., IV, 1832, pp. 138-150. 

2 De Luynes, l.c., Pp. 143. 

Ma 


3 J. F. John, Die Malerei der Alten, 1836, p. 178. 

‘John Davy, Notes and Observations on the Ionian Islands and Malta, 1842, 
Vol. II, p. 72, n. 

$ Cited in Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie, Vol. I1, pp. 76, 77. 

6 Alexandre Brongniart, Traité des arts céramiques, 1844, 2nd ed. 1854, pp 
550-554 (3rd ed. 1877). 

7 Samuel Birch, History of Ancient Pottery, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman, 1857, 2nd ed. 1873, pp. 148 ff. 
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vision of the work made by Walters in 1905. The exhaustive study 
of Bliimner, which appeared during the period 1875-1886,’ ex- 
ploited the subject so far as light was then available, and the work 
is characterized by Walters as “still exceedingly valuable.” 

Two very suggestive, but little noticed, articles were published in 
1891 4 and 1892 ° by the French scholar E. Durand-Gréville. This 
writer was unfortunately obsessed by the idea that very considerable 
changes have taken place in the color of Greek pottery during its 
long interment. But his powers of observation were extraordinary, 
and he was apparently one of the first, if not the first, to demonstrate 
the exceedingly important fact that Greek black glaze retains its 
color when heated to a high temperature with air excluded, but 
reddens when heated similarly in air... He also maintains that the 
black color of the glaze is due entirely to the presence of ferrous oxide, 
which is produced from ferric oxide by the use of the so-called reduc- 
ing fire—.e., the process of heating the vase in an atmosphere con- 
taining a minimum of air, or oxygen, and a great deal of carbon in 
the form of smoke. In one place he actually hints at the true secret 
of kiln-manipulation as employed by the Greeks, though he un- 
fortunately renders his verdict against the suggestion. 

Meanwhile, various analyses had been made of the clay of true 
Athenian vases, and the result of a series of experiments conducted 
at Harvard University and published in 1893 by E. Robinson, in his 
catalogue of vases in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts,’ confirmed 
the belief that the composition of the body of Attic and Campanian 
vases is essentially the same. As early at least as 1903 * it was main- 
tained that the composition of Mycenean and Attic black glazes is 
identical, and the researches of Tonks’ and Foster" at Princeton 
University in 1908-1910 fully established the thesis. 

Some small additions to our knowledge were also made early in the 
present century by the work of Reichhold " and of Pottier.” The 

'H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, 1905, Vol. I, pp. 202 ff. 

? H. Bliimner, op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 32 ff 

3H. B. Walters, op. cit., Vol. I, p. xxi. 

*E. Durand-Gréville, in Rev. Arch., XVIII, 1891, pp. 99-118. 

’ Ibid., XIX, 1892, pp. 362-383. 

* Ibid., XVIII, 1891, p. 101. 

7 E. Robinson, in Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman Vases, 1893, p. 35. 

8 W. Deonna, L’Archéologie, 1912, Vol. 1, pp. 217, 218; cf. Mackenzie’s article in 
J.HS., XXIII, 1903, ‘La céramique de Cnossos.”’ 

® Oliver S. Tonks, A.J.A., Second Series, XII, 1908, pp. 417-427; ibid., XIV, 
. 417-421. 

'© William Foster, Jour. of the Am. Chemical Soc., XXXII, 1910, pp. 1259-1264. 

" K. Reichhold, in Furtwangler und Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, 1904- 
1909, Vol. I, pp. 12 ff., 19 ff., 145 ff.; II, pp. 199 ff. 

” E. Pottier, Catalogue des vases antiques de terre cuite au Musée du Lowvre, 1896- 
1906, Vol. III, pp. 651 ff. 
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theory of the use of the reducing fire to produce black and the oxidiz- 
ing fire to produce red came gradually to be adopted, though a lack 
of knowledge concerning several steps in the process stood in the 
way of its complete acceptance. Certain analytic and synthetic 
experiments already mentioned, by Tonks and Foster, did something 
towards clearing the ground. The use, by the Greek potters, of 
“cones” of gold and silver, whose melting points should serve as 
indicators of the kiln-temperature, was suggested by Tonks.’ His 
synthetic glaze appears to have closely resembled the ancient prod- 
uct; but some of the main problems still remained unsolved. 

The results obtained by a work of two summers, 1917 and 1918, 
at the New York State School of Clay-working and Ceramics, by 
Miss G. M. A. Richter, led to the bringing out, in 1923, of her mono- 
graph, The Craft of Athenian Pottery.2, Her work is important, as 
being constructed from the point of view of the modern potter. 
She accepts the hypothesis of reducing and oxidizing fires,’ but her 
own experiments with the glaze brought results largely negative.‘ 
She shows, however, that it is unnecessary to postulate more than a 
single firing,® and she concludes that the glaze and other decoration 
were applied to the vessel when it was in a ‘“‘leather-hard’’ condi- 
tion. 

The facts regarding the Greek glaze which had been ascertained, 
prior to the close of the first quarter of the present century, may be 
summarized as follows: Its constituents are those of clay itself, with 
the addition of a considerable amount of alkali (potash or soda), the 
former being composed of a mixture of silica, alumina, and oxide of 
iron, together with small amounts of other substances. The actual 
gloss is caused by the presence of a salt of sodium. The element 
which furnishes the colors is iron oxide, which is red when the oxide 
is ferric (Fe,O;) and black when it is ferrous (FeO). This was the 
situation when the present study was begun. While the theory of 
the ferrous black had been advanced and partially accepted, 
the only black glaze which had been produced was that by Tonks.‘ 
About ten years ago, experiments were begun in the laboratories of 
the New York State School of Clay-working and Ceramics at Alfred 

‘ Tonks, A.J.A., Second Series, XII, 1908, p. 421. 

? Gisela M. A. Richter, The Craft of Athenian Pottery, 1923 

3 [bid., pp. 30, 31, 45. 

‘ Tbid., p. 50, n. 3. 

* [bid., pp. 37-44; cf. Reichhold, in Furt. u. Reich., Griechische Vasenmalerei, 
Vol. I, pp. 45, 152. 

§ Tonks, op. cit. A dried mass which was supposed to be Greek glaze was dis- 
covered some years ago in atomb at Corneto. It is mentioned by F. Poulsen in 
Vordisk Tidsskrift for Filoiogi, 1912-1913, p. 78. We have been unable to dis- 


cover whether there has been any scientific publication of the find. It is reported 
that a similar discovery has recently been made in the Ceramicus at Athens 
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University.!. The idea was, at the outset, the same as that upon 
which Professor Tonks had worked, namely, that the iron oxide was 
added to the glaze mixture in the ferrous form. There had been no 
thought of submitting the glaze itself to a reducing action in the fir- 
ing. The endeavor was to use a black oxide—blacksmith’s scale was 
the usual form—and to prevent it from oxidizing in the kiln. The 
essential points of the present study are, first, that the formation of 
the black color in the glaze took place in the fire and there only, and, 
second, that while the reducing fire also blackened the body, this 
was reéxidized and reddened during the cooling. 

A glaze may be regarded as a mutual solution caused by the action 
of high temperature upon certain oxides. There is no proof that 
glazes are silicates. They may be, and probably are, solutions of 
alkalies in silica or of silica in other oxides. Beginning with the blue 
faience of Egypt and continuing through ancient times to about the 
fourteenth century A.p., the prevailing glaze ingredient was a salt of 
sodium. The exact form of the salt used is immaterial, because under 
the heat treatment of the kiln all salts, unless volatile, become 
oxides. Soda and silica readily dissolve together, but the result is a 
soluble glass, the well-known water glass. In order to make this in- 
soluble, alumina, one of the alkaline earths such as lime, or a metallic 
oxide, must be included in the mixture. 

Ceramic colors are produced by certain oxides which are either 
dissolved or suspended in a glassy magma. Some fluxes, such as lead 
oxides, are active solvents; others, such as soda, are not. Thus, the 
iron red which is found in Mycenaean pottery would be impossible 
with a lead glaze but is natural with a soda glaze. It is possible, 
therefore, to determine the general nature of a glaze by the colors 
produced beneath or imparted to it. The case of the black in Greek 
practice fits excellently into all these considerations. 

From very ancient times soda has been produced from the ashes 
of maritime plants, but there occurs in North Africa a mineral 
known as trona, which is a mixture of sodium carbonate and bi- 
carbonate and contains combined water. Either of these sources 
may have been known to the Greeks. 

The metal iron unites with oxygen in two ratios. The red oxide 
(Fe.O;), such as that found in ochre and in the red-burning clays, 
is the common form. This contains three molecules of oxygen to 


1 Thanks and acknowledgments are tendered to Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, 
Curator of the Classica] Collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, for 
constructive criticism and for the provision of fragments of pottery for experi- 
ment; to Professor G. H. Chase, of Harvard University, for providing fragments of 
— ry; and to the Misses Catharine Neuweisinger, Margaret Prentice, Arlouine 

ann, Viola Buhrmaster, and Dorothy Uttrich, senior students at Alfred Uni- 
versity, who, in successive years, carried out various technical experiments. 
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two of the metal. The black oxide (FeO) contains only one mole- 
cule each of the metal and oxygen. Consequently when red oxide is 
deprived of a part of its oxygen the color is changed from red to 
black. A furnace to which a limited amount of oxygen has been ad- 
mitted will accomplish this result. Analysis has shown that the 
Greek black contains iron in the ferrous or sub-oxide form, and no 
other colorant has been found. It is evident, therefore, either that 
the compound of iron was introduced in this form or that the sub- 
oxide was produced in the process of firing. The evidence for the 
latter condition is overwhelmingly strong. Every student of Greek 
vases has seen pieces of Athenian ware which are black or gray 
throughout the whole substance, body and glaze. 

In the change of the oxide from the ferrie to the ferrous condition 

from the higher (Fe,O;) to the lower (FeO) form of the oxide— 
there takes place also a considerable lowering of the point of fusion. 
Ferrous oxide contributes to the production of the glass, while ferric 
oxide remains aloof and is simply surrounded by the glassy sub- 
stance. Hence, the firing process under consideration not only pro- 
duced the black but also made soda-silica glass insoluble. 

When these black wares are ignited in free air the black disappears 
and a clear red takes its place. This is also true of the black glaze, 
though in this case the color is a chestnut brown when the glaze has 
been well matured. 

This investigation was inspired by the study of a certain piece ' 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. It was noted that upon 
one side of the vase there was a depression, where evidently the 
swell of the form had been pressed against the wall of the kiln or 
against another piece. This is not an isolated circumstance, but the 
point is that the patterned decoration, which was black all over the 
main surface, was quite red where the contact had been made. 
Several theories were advanced and abandoned, but it was at last 
concluded that this spot had been protected by the substance against 
which it had been pressed, while all the rest of the piece had been ex- 
posed to the smoky atmosphere of the kiln-chamber. The smoke 
had worked its will, as it was intended to do, upon the parts exposed, 
but it could not reach the part protected. 

Acting upon this hypothesis a number of experiments were made. 
The early wares, where the black pigment was not fully vitrified, 
responded freely. The black could be changed to red and red re- 
turned to black without difficulty except in the regulation of the 
furnace. 

Evidently the process of firing was conducted by the Greeks on 

1 Catalogue number 22-139-76. 
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this plan: As soon as the kiln attained a visible red color, or at about 
600° C., a type of fuel which would produce a dense smoke was used. 
This was continued until the finishing temperature of about 950° 
was reached. The cooling was then allowed to proceed very slowly 
and with a smoky atmosphere down to about 850°, at which point 
the air was freely admitted but still with slow cooling. The glaze 
having become glassy in the fusion, the black iron oxide was locked 
in and could not change. The body, however, which had also been 
blackened was, in its porous condition, able to reabsorb the neces- 
sary oxygen and to recover its red color. 

This theory has been substantiated by simply reversing the 
process. The neck of a lekythos of which the body was gray 
throughout was broken (Plate II, 4). One of the pieces was heated 
to 800°, when the gray clay was changed to red but the glaze was un- 
affected. A second piece was heated, also in air, to 950°, when 
the glaze was softened and by oxidation changed to a chestnut 
brown. 

Tonks found the coloring agent in the Greek black to be ferrous 
oxide and produced a black glaze by using ferrous oxide and sodium 
nitrate; but ferrous oxide is not an obtainable substance on a large 
scale. It is unstable and oxidizes freely on exposure. The nearest 
approach to it is the magnetic oxide of iron which is black in color. 
There is also a common mineral, siderite, which is ferrous carbonate. 
Either of these would serve if finely ground, but if the contention of 
the writers is valid, these substances are not necessary nor, indeed, 
would their use account for all the phenomena. There is evidence 
that the Greek glaze would have been not black but red without the 
activity of the smoky or reducing fire. There is in the Metropolitan 
Museum a Panathenaic amphora on which is depicted a figure hold- 
ing a black shield. On this shield there was painted a Pegasos in 
solid white. Part of the white has scaled off and the exposed legs of 
the horse are red. The white paste protected the glaze and it re- 
mained red instead of turning black with the surface of the shield. 
But, if the glaze had been black originally, there is no possible condi- 
tion that would account for the red legs. 

Objection has been raised to this argument by reason of the fact 
that in similar cases the parts which were covered with white are 
sometimes black underneath and not red. There are two explana- 
tions of this: First, the white paste varies greatly in thickness, so 
that the protection is more efficient in one case than in another, and, 
second, reduction is a subtle and delicate process. Scarcely can two 
kilns be reduced in exactly the same fashion, and the wonder is that 
the variations in Greek wares are as small as appear. The reducing 
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action can penetrate the white coating more vigorously on one occa- 
sion than on another. 

In the first experiments, it was found that the red clay of the body 
was blackened, but this has been overcome by the method of firing 
already described. The constituents of the glaze are very simple: 
carbonate of soda is mixed with the red clay. A more glassy surface 
is produced by the use of boric acid, which is a natural product of the 
Fast. The use of red ochre! has sometimes helped to deepen the 
black, but no other form of iron than the red oxide has been found 
necessary. The chief difficulty is in manipulation. The medium 
used has not yet been found. 

Criticism has been advanced to the effect that it would not have 
been possible for the Greeks to have carried out their elaborate dec- 
orative treatment unless they had seen the glaze as a black while in 
use. This objection loses some of its foree when it is considered 
that ceramic decorators have always worked by faith as much as by 
sight. Very few colors or glazes emerge from the kiln looking any- 
thing like what they looked when they entered; but, on the other 
hand, it is perfectly easy to mix lamp-black with the glaze material. 
This burns away on the first heating and does not contribute to the 
ultimate black, though it has served its purpose at the brush and 
palette. Such a substance may have had a further purpose, for as it 
burned away it helped to produce the extreme thinness which is 
characteristic of the Greek glaze. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES? 
I 


Ficgure 1. A fragment of Geometric ware. This was broken along the hori- 
zontal line and the detached piece was broken in the middle. The right-hand half 
was then fired in free air to about 900° C. The buff color of the clay was light- 
ened, perhaps because of the burning out of some accumulation of dirt, and the 
black of the ornamentation was changed to red. This piece was broken and the 
tip shown on the right was refired, but this time under reducing conditions. The 
original black was completely restored while the clay was somewhat darkened 

Ficure 2. Late Helladic. In this case also the original decoration was in 
black. The right-hand portion was broken off and fired in air. The black was 
changed to red as in the previous case 

Ficure 3. Late Helladic. Here a piece was chosen in which the original color 
was red. ‘The left-hand corner was broken off and fired in a reducing atmosphere 


The red was changed to a pure black 


' That this substance, miltos, was much used by the Greek potters is well known 
from literary sources. The references are collected by G. M. A. Richter, op. cit., 
pp. 96-98 

? The production of the colored plates, which have been furnished by the authors, 
has been made possible by a grant from the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties. 
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Figure 4. The neck of an Attic lekythos. In the piece as first seen the glaze 
was of the typical color and lustre and the body clay was dark gray throughout. It 
was broken into three pieces. The section at the rear of the view was kept un- 
changed asa control. The piece at the right front was fired to 800° C. in air. The 
body clay was changed from gray to red by oxidation, but the glaze was not 
affected. ‘The remaining piece, on the left, was then fired in the same way, but the 
temperature was raised to 950° C. By this temperature increase the glaze was 
softened and the oxidation process was thus enabled to influence the ferrous oxide 
held in solution. The glaze, therefore, was changed to the chestnut brown color 
which it always assumes when oxidized. 

Ficure 5. A fragment of gray Minyan ware, which illustrates the fact that the 
use of the reducing process was widely extended. The piece has neither glaze nor 
decoration end the body is gray throughout. The right-hand corner was broken 
off and oxidized. ‘This morsel was again broken and the lower half of it was refired 
and reduced. The reduction was more complete than in the original firing and so 
the black is more intense. 

Figure 6. Buechero ware. This confirms the story of Figure 5. The ware 
had been originally fired under strong reduction. The left-hand half has been re- 
fired and oxidized. It may be noted here that there is no question of any higher 
temperature having been used; the pieces fit exactly into their respective places 
The reaction is solely one of the accession or removal of oxygen. 

CHARLES F. BINNS 
A. D. FRASER 
New YorkK STATE ScHOOL OF CLAY-WORKING 
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THE PROVENANCE OF THE OPEN RHO IN THE 
CHRISTIAN MONOGRAMS ! 


PuaTE III 


THE subject of the Christian monograms has been treated by various 
scholars, notably G.B. DeRossi,? O. Marucchi,* M. Sulzberger.‘ It 
is the purpose of this article to add to the discussion as a whole a 
study of one of the details of the subject, viz., the provenance and 
significance of the open rho, which it is hoped may be of some value 
in determining the artistic influences in monuments of the fourth to 
the seventh centuries. 

It is now generally agreed that the Constantinian monogram is 
not of Christian origin, but rather came to have the meaning of 
Xpiorés from the general abbreviation in Greek inscriptions for any 
word beginning with the letters yp. In this way it is commonly 
used as an abbreviation in epitaphs for the formula & Xpiordé. 
This use was so frequent that the monogram finally became inde- 
pendent of the context of the inscription and stood by itself as a 
symbol, although in many cases it still retained its significance as 
an abbreviation as is shown by numerous inscriptions, especially 
those found in Sicily, where the monogram is followed by C (=) or 
YT according to the inflection of the word. Délger* has shown the 
fallacy of the earlier theory that the C stood for owrnp, since the 
C is oceasionally preceded by a T, and also because of the presence 
of case-endings other than the nominative. The monogram is fol- 
lowed sometimes by a A, apparently as an abbreviation for Xprorod 
dovXos.° 

A later form of the monogram is the combination of kb and a 
cross, which appears as sk. From this may have been derived the 
cross monogram , or it may have been borrowed from pagan 
symbols.’ In the period of their most extensive use the latter form 


‘I wish to express my thanks to Professor C. R. Morey for his help all through 
the preparation of this article. The material on which it is based is drawn chiefly 
from the Index of Christian Art at Princeton University. About nine hundred 
monuments have been consulted and of these about three hundred show the open 
rho. The monuments are classified approximately as follows: 50 sarcophagi, 50 
buildings, public and private, 600 epitaphs, 200 frescoes, mosaics, coins, etc. 
More specific statistics will be given in the course of the discussion. 

? Bull. Arch. Crist., 1869, pp. 33 ff.; 1880, pp. 154 ff. 

3 Rém. Quart., 1869, pp. 86 ff. 

* Byzantion, vol. II (1925), pp. 337-448. 

5 IXOTC, vol. I, p. 375. 

® Op. cit., p. 376. 

’ Sulzberger, op. cit., p. 401. 
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predominates in the Orient, and the Constantinian monogram in 
the Occident.!' There seems to be little difference in the significance 
of the two types except that the cross monogram is rarely used as 
an abbreviation. This would point to a later development of the 
original monogram at a time when it was used independently as a 
symbol, especially since the meaning of the ch is lost when it changes 
to the cross form. 

In the study of the monograms with a view to determining the 
significance of the open rho, our sources are mainly four—epitaphs, 
sarcophagi, coins, and small objects such as reliquaries, lamps, 
ete. The value of epitaphs lies in the epigraphic evidence which 
they afford, and in the fact that they are generally found in situ, 
or at least very near the place of their origin. The different types 


gee 


b c d 
Figure 1. Types or 


of sarcophagi, as Latin and Eastern, have been established by 
Professor Morey,? and the coins speak for themselves. Reliquaries, 
lamps, and other small objects are easily moved about so that little 
can be determined from their location, but their iconography and 
general style are often of great importance as criteria of their 
provenance. 

The open rho occurs in two forms, differing widely in their devel- 
opment and in the circumstances of their use. The one shown in 
Figure la I shall refer to as the R form, and those in 1b, c, d as the 
open rho, since these three seem to be derived from one original 
type; 1d, however, must not be confused with monograms in inscrip- 
tions which are carelessly cut and merely unfinished rather than indi- 


cating a conscious attempt to make an open rho. In such cases 


‘ Sulzberger, op. cit., p. 448. 
2 Sardis, vol. V, I. ‘The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina and the 
Asiatic Sarcophagi,” pp. 21 ff. Cf.also Marion Lawrence, Ari Bulletin, Sept., 1927, 


pp. 1 ff. 
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the cutting of the inscription itself is usually sufficient to show 
whether or not the monogram may be considered as having the open 
rho in its strict sense. These variations in form have been noticed 
by previous writers, but little has been said about their significance 
and the circumstances under which each form occurs. 

A study of the geographical distribution of the monuments bearing 
the Constantinian or cross monogram with the open rho reveals the 
fact that these monuments exist largely in districts having recog- 
nized Oriental trend during the fourth to the seventh centuries, 
i.e. in the Orient itself, in Gaul, and in Ravenna. The accompany- 
ing map (Plate III) shows the predominance of open and closed 
rhos in the various districts of the Mediterranean world. 

One of the earliest strongholds of the Christian church was Lyon 
in Gaul, evangelized about the year 140 by St. Pothinus, a mission- 
ary from Smyrna; being an offshoot of the Asiatic church the new 
church at Lyon was always in communication with those of Asia. 
From the beginning it numbered among its members Asiatic mer- 
chants and their slaves who brought Christianity from Asia Minor 
along with Oriental merchandise, and these Christians maintained 
a lasting connection with their Asiatic churches. Eusebius ' quotes 
letters written to the people of Asia Minor and Phrygia concerning 
the death at Lyon and Vienne of such martyrs as SS. Pothinus of 
Smyrna, Attalus of Pergamum, Alexander, a doctor of Phrygia, and 
pipodes, a Lyonnais of Greek parentage. The letters are valuable 
not only because they show the close interest with which the 
churches followed the vicissitudes of one another, but also because 
of the information which they give regarding the nationalities of 
those who spread the Christian faith through Gaul. The unity of 
the churches is indicated by the salutation of the letter quoted by 
Eusebius: “of é& xai Aovyédotvw TadXias botox 
Xpicrod trois xara ‘Agiav Ppvyiav tris 
wiorw Kal édriba Exovow adedoois, Kai xapis kai ddfa amo 
Ocod marpds kai Xpicrod rod xuvpiov 

But although the churches of Lyon and Vienne were primarily 
Eastern in their origin there were also Christians among the Roman 
and Gallic population and among the civil and military officers, as 
is evidenced by a tombstone with the epitaph of Aelianus “vir 
praesidialis”’ and “‘ cives (sic) Remus.’** 

It is evident that the distribution of monuments indicated by 
our map, so far as it concerns certain cities, was connected with 


Historia 
2 Op. cit., V. 1, 3. 
dew 1796. 
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their situation on the great trade routes. In the fourth century all 
of the larger cities of Gaul contained corporations of Eastern mer- 
chants who often made up communities which continued to speak 
their own language and gradually extended their influence from 
commerce to larger matters and introduced many Oriental ele- 
ments into Western civilization.' 

It is necessary, then, to consider in what way the history of the 
church in Lyon and Vienne is indicative of an Eastern provenance 
of the open rho. In the first place we find that in these two places, 


Figure 2. rrom VIENNE 


especially Vienne, the monogram with the open rho occurs far more 
frequently than with the closed (Fig. 2). Furthermore, in too many 
cases to be ignored, it is used on epitaphs of people whose names show 
clearly that they were of eastern descent, if not birth, e.g. Adelfius.? 
The name ‘“ Eugenis”’ appears on one epitaph of Lyon, evidently, 
as LeBlant* has pointed out, a spelling that represents the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek Evyérvys. It would be natural, therefore, 
to find in such inscriptions the monogram in its eastern form, what- 
ever that might be. 

' Louis Bréhier, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, X11 (1903), pp. 11 ff. 

2C.1.L., XIII, 2404; LeBlant, Jnscriptions chrétiennes de la Gaule, vol. I, 


no. 15, pl. 1, no. 4. 
Op. cit., 1, no. 39, pl. 6, no. 25. 
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The predominance of the open rho might, of course, be purely 
coincidental with the Eastern influences in Lyon and Vienne were 
it not for the fact that there is a corresponding situation in other 
parts of Gaul. Although there is only one other city where mono- 
grams of any kind exist in such numbers (v7z., Tréves, of which I 
shall speak later), still the many isolated examples in the various 
cities of Gaul may add to the weight of evidence which seems to 
point to an Eastern provenance. Poitiers was the seat of one of the 
many colonies of Easterners who settled in Gaul for the purpose of 
trading and was influenced by the general stream of Eastern com- 
merce; here is a wooden reading desk ' said to have belonged to St. 


Radegonde,’ decorated with the symbois of the four Evangelists in 
medallions and having the monograms ‘k and +. Other cities 


in Gaul in which the open rho is found are Bordeaux, Besancon, 
Agen, Arles, Aniane, Beziers, Cologne, Worms, and many others, 
centering principally in the Rhone valley and almost entirely on 
rivers or the sea coast. 

But Tréves has the monogram with the open rho in greater num- 
bers than any other city in Gaul.’ Always an important city under 
the early empire, it lost none of its prestige in later times, having 
been rebuilt by Constantine in the fourth century and made the 
imperial residence for that part of the Empire;‘ it would naturally, 
therefore, be in close touch with the new capital at Constantinople 
and subject to whatever artistic influences were at work there. 
That Greek was spoken to a great extent we know from the verses 
of Conrad Celtes, who wrote in the fifteenth or sixteenth century: 


“Sepulchra Graecis vidi epitaphiis 
Inscripta, busta et stare sub hortulis 
Kt manibus sacrata functis 
Vena suprema reperta in agro est.” 


And we have epigraphical evidence that Tréves counted at least 
some Easterners among its inhabitants in a Greek epitaph of Azizos 
Agripa, a Syrian. LeBlant discusses this epitaph at some length 
pointing out the formula characteristic of inscriptions of Orientals 


‘ Garrucci, Storia dell’ Arte cristiana, vol. VI, 411-2; Fernand Cabrol, Dictlion- 
naire d’ Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, I', col. 882 ff., and fig. 201. 

? It is worthy of note that Radegonde sent a mission to the Orient to obtain a 
piece of the true cross. 

3 There are listed, in the Index of Christian Art, 21 open rhos and only two 
closed. 

Ausonius places Tréves sixth in his “Ordo Urbium Nobilium”—‘imperii 
vires quod alit, quod vestit et armat” (XI, 6). 

§ Libri Odarum, III, xxvi, quoted from LeBlant, op. cit., I, p. 327. 

* LeBlant, op. cit., I, no. 225. 
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“kw xampofaBadawy,” abbreviated from kwpns xarpofaBadaiwr. 
Among the epitaphs having the monogram with open rho are those 
of Saudes, Flavius Gabso, Arcadius, Iledus, and Barbario, as well 
as others of a more purely Latin form. 

Turning from Gaul to Italy there is a marked change in the dis- 
tribution of open and closed rhos. Except in the region of Ravenna 
the number of monograms with the closed rho exceeds in great pro- 
portion those with the open, especially in Rome.' It is to be noticed 
also that in Rome the majority of open rhos occurs either on epitaphs 
of foreigners, as Siddlhic,? Eutychianus,’ or else in inscriptions of 
inferior cutting; in the latter case they are always represented with- 
out the tail and can hardly be included among the unmistakable 
open rhos.‘ In view of this fact it is interesting to consider the his- 
tory of Rome in the fourth to the seventh centuries. Resistance to 
the barbarians demanded all of the enfeebled resources of the city, 
and the main trade routes instead of leading to Rome as formerly, 
went through northern Italy and ended in Marseilles, Lyon, Arles, 
and other cities of Gaul, cutting Rome off almost entirely from the 
streams of commerce operating in the rest of the Mediterranean 
world. Ostia was abandoned, the decline of Rome had set in, and 
Ravenna was taking its place as the head of the Western Empire. 
Although there were settlements of Easterners,’ their influence 
was negligible as yet in setting standards of art and thought, the 
‘“Orientalizing’’ period in the art of Rome having begun later than 
the epoch which concerns us. There is evidence that in the fifth 
century it was necessary for the bishop of Rome to have an inter- 
preter of Greek. 

At Ravenna, on the other hand, the situation is quite different; 
here the open rhos far outnumber the closed, and there is no need 
to go into the history of Ravenna and its connection with the capital 
of the Eastern Empire to show how subject it was to the influences of 
the East. Mosaics, sculpture, and architecture all testify to the 
Byzantine character of the art which was brought to Ravenna, and 
an examination of the monuments with the open rho will bear out 
the theory of an Eastern origin. 

Let us first consider the Ravenna sarcophagi. There are thirteen 
showing monograms with the open rho which may be divided into 
two groups, the Asiatic and the Ravennate. My classification is 

‘In Rome we have listed over 300 monograms with the closed rho, and 25 with 
a ay Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae, vol. I, no. 666. 

3 Sulzberger, op. cit., p. 399. 

‘Cf. the incised designs of the catacombs. De Rossi, Roma Sotteranea, vol. 
I, pl. XLV-67. 

5 Bréhier, op. cit., p. 3. 
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based on that of Professor Morey and Miss Lawrence.' The first 
group is best illustrated by two sarcophagi between some of whose 
scenes there is a striking similarity. One is that of the exarch Isaac, 
in S. Vitale. The lid, which is of the barrel shape characteristic of 
Ravenna, bears a Greek inscription with a Latin translation;* in 
the middle is a large cross. On the front is represented the A dora- 
tion of the Magi, beardless, wearing Phrygian caps and advancing 
in a line in profile toward the Virgin and Christ Child; the la ter 
appears here as a two-year-old child. On the ends are the Raising 
of Lazarus, and Daniel among the Lions. In the former scene 
Lazarus is represented veiled in an arched tomb; in the latter Daniel 
vears the characteristic Eastern cap and trousers. Professor I. 


4 


Figure 3. SarcopHacus or THEeopvorus, RavENNA 


Baldwin Smith * has shown that these features are all typical of 
Oriental-Hellenistie iconography. The back of the sarcophagus is 
occupied by the Constantinian monogram with an open rho, in a 
circle flanked by two peacocks after the manner of the fresco at 
Sardis mentioned below. On the second sarcophagus, now in the 
Ravenna Museum, for the Adoration of the Magi is substituted 
Christ on the Mount, a scene most frequent on the ‘city-gate” 
sarcophagi.t The seenes on the ends are almost identical with 

‘ Morey, op. cit., pp. 21 ff.; Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 1 ff. 

Dalton (Byztntine Art and Archaeology, p. 138) calls attention to the fact that 
Isaac is described as an Armenian. 

Early Christian Tconography and a School of lvory Carvers in Provence » pp 38, 
114 ff. 

'*City-gate” is the term applied to those sarcophagi having a row of city 
gates crowned with crenellations as a background for the figures. Miss Lawrence 
op. cit., pp. 5 ff.) has shown their origin in Asiatic ateliers 
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those of the sarcophagus of Isaac, and the fourth side is undecorated. 
On this sarcophagus Christ is represented in both cases with the 
monogrammed nimbus_ with k. once with the addition of A 


and w 

The Asiatie group includes also the sarcophagus of Barbatianus, 
of the “‘columnar” type. The front is divided into five niches with 
conches radiating upwards and a cymation decorated with a vine 
pattern. The three central niches are occupied by Christ, Peter 
(carrying the cross in the Eastern fashion), and Paul; those at the 
end by chalices. The lid is barrel-shaped, having at one end a chal- 
ice flanked by vines, and at the other the Constantinian monogram 
with an open rho, and two peacocks. The upward-radiating conch 
is an Eastern type as shown by Weigand. 

Representative of the Ravenna type is the sarcophagus of Theo- 
dorus (Fig. 3). This also has the barrel-shaped cover, but its design 
is more conventionalized, consisting entirely of vines and peacocks 
instead of the figure scenes common on the Asiatic type. The other 
sarcophagi of Ravenna follow in general the characteristics of these 
two groups. 

For purposes of comparison there follows a list of the sareophagi 
with monograms,” indicating the type of monogram and other deco- 
ration, the examples first listed being those with the open rho: 


Aniane *—Gallie panel type; vine decoration; 
Arles \—Gallie imitation of columnar type ;° 


Auch 7—Gallie type; vine decoration; 2 


Bordeaux *—Gallic type; vine decoration; “sk, XK, rk. 


Bordeaux *—Gallic type; vine decoration; KK. 
Ampurias (Spain) '°—Strigilated type with monogram kK in 


wreath." 


t Jb. Arch. Inst., XXIX (1914), pp. 63 ff. Cf. also Miss Lawrence, op. cit., p. 2. 
2 Not ine wry the Ravenna sarcophagi mentioned above. 
> LeBlant, Les Sarcophages chrétiens de la Gaule, no. 145, pl. XXXII, 
‘ J.e., with its sides divided into panels containing alternately figures wa con- 
ventional vine decorations borrowed from the East. 
* Garrucci, op. cit., 342-3; LeBlant, Etude sur les Sarcophages chrétiens antiques 
de la Ville d’ Arles, p. 44. 
® J.e., with sides divided by columns into several niches, each of which contains 
a figure or ornamental design. 
? Garrucci, op. cit., 2 387-5. 
Op. cit., V, 388 1, 
9 LeBlant, Sare. Géule, no. 88, pl. XX XIII, 1. 
1° Botet y Siso, Sarcéfagos romano-cristianos esculturados que se conservan en 
Cataluiia, p. 39. 
tt The monogram here replaces the Latin “‘imago clipeata.” 
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Fusignano (near Faenza) \—Ravenna type; vine decoration; pea- 


cocks; 
Milan >—Ravenna type; vine decoration; peacocks; 
Nimes *—Gallic panel type; vine decoration; >. 
Rodez ‘—Gallic panel and gable type; 


Soissons (lost)—Gallic columnar type Baptism of Christ; 
Valbonne *—Gallic panel type; vine decoration; k- 
Villanueva de Lorenzana (Spain, Province of Lugo) *—Strigilated 
type; monogram in wreath.® 
41 

Location unknown '°—Asiatic ' type, late; vine decoration; x. 

The following sarcophagi show the closed rho: 
Arles °"—Gallie imitation of columnar type; 
Concordia '*—Poor imitation of columnar type; k. 
Mantua '*—Columnar type, but reworked at a later period,” no 


inference, therefore, can be drawn from the monogram \. 
Manosque “—Gallie or Asiatic “star and wreath” type XK. 
Marseilles imitation of Asiatic type; 
Milan “—Asiatie ‘“‘City Gate” type; 
Ravenna *"—Late degeneration of Ravenna type; xfs. 


' Garrucci, op. cit., V, 393-1. 2, 3. 

2 Op. cit., V, 387-6. 

3 Photograph in Index of Christian Art. 

* Garrucci, op. cit., V, 339-5, 6, 7. 

® Op. cit., V, 4034, 5, 6. 

® Baldwin Smith, op. cit., table IV. 

7 LeBlant, Sarc. Gau’e, no. 125, pl. XXVIII-1. 

8 Archivio espatiol dé Arte y Arqueologia, 1925 (II), p. 201. 

* See above, p. 8, note 11. 

” LeBlant, op. cit., p. 3, and fig. 

! See below (p. 20) for the meaning of this term. 

2 Garrucci, op. cit., V, 343-3. 

83 Op. cit., V, 387 I, 2, 3. 

4 Op. cit., V, 320-2, 3, 4; 321-1, 2. 

6 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 16, note 30. 

6 Garrucci, op. cit., V, 351-1, 2, 3. 

17 The “star and wreath” type is a form of the columnar, but the division 
between the figures is indicated only by stars between the heads and wreaths 
above. (Lawrence, op. cit., p. 5.) 

18 Garrucci, op. cil., V, 386-3. 

1* Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 6 ff. 

% Garrucci, op. cit., V, 392-1. 
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Ravenna ‘—Late columnar type; 
Rome *—Latin type, fragment; K. 
Rome *—Latin type; Latin inscription; xp; no other decoration. 


Rome *—Latin type; animals flanking inscription; ‘. 


o 


Rome 


» 6&_T.atin tvpe: 
Rome Latin type; =. 
-Latin type; inferior workmanship; sk. 


-Latin type, Daniel among Lions; K. 


Rome 


Rome *—Gallic or Latin imitation of columnar type; < 
Rome *—Imitation of columnar type; Kk. 


Rome '°—Imitation of columnar type; 


Saint Remy ''—Gallic imitation of Asiatic “star and wreath”’ 


type; 
Saragossa '*—Latin type; 
Spalato '*—Latin type; inferior workmanship; sk. 
Tolentino “—Asiatie “City-gate”’ type, but Latin in the use of the 


parapetasma and composition of the front and back; kK: r., 


+. 


Toulouse °—Gallic type; imitation of Eastern vine decoration; XK. 
Toulouse —Gallic type; 

Toulouse '“—Gallic panel and gable type; 

Toulouse “—Gallic panel and gable type; +. 


‘ Garrucci, op. cit., V, 347. 

? Wittig, Die altchristlichen Skulpturen im Museum des deutschen Nationalstift- 
ung am Campo Santo in Rom, p. 135, fig. 57. 

* Bull. Arch. Christ., 1863, p. 15; Cabrol, op. cit., III 2, col. 3254, fig. 3500. 

* Garrucci, op. cit., V, 396-13. 

5 Marucchi, J Monumenti del Museo cristiano Pio-Lateranense, pl. LVI. 

® Wittig, op. cit., p. 137, pl. VI-1. 

7 Op. cit., p. 129, fig. 53. 

§ Garrucci, op. cit., V, 350-2. 

® Op. cit., V, 350-4. 

10 Op. cit., V, 350-1. 

1! Wilpert, Rémische Mosaiken und Malereien der kirchlichen Bauten, I, fig. 343. 

12 Garrucci, op. cit., 3x1-4, 5. ©. 

13 Cabrol, op. cit., ', fig. 206. 

4 Garrucci, op. cit., V, 303-1, 2, 3. 

16 Op. cit., V, 387-9. 

16 Op. cit., V, 390-1. 

17 Op. cit., V, 373-1, 2, 

18 Op. cit., V, 339-1, 2, 
monogram. 


3. 
3, 4. Gallic columnar sarcophagus in Rome has same 
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I have used the term “ Asiatic” to apply to the whole group of 
columnar sarcophagi, including the variations of the type as seen in 
the ‘city-gate”’ and ‘star and wreath”’ sarcophagi, since these have 
been shown by Miss Lawrence to be descended from the Asiatic 
pagan sarcophagi of the second century.' This conclusion is based 
on the fact, among others, that the iconography of the group 
corresponds in general to that of works of accepted Eastern origin 
The earliest examples of the sarcophagi are decorated on all four 
sides—a survival of the Greek practice, since Greek sarcophagi 
stood in an open space while the Latin were commonly placed 
against a wall with only three sides visible; to meet the taste of a 
Latin market the decoration of the fourth side was soon abandoned 
also on the Eastern sareophagi. Moreover, a comparison of th: 
ornamental details of the columnar sarecophagi with those of Asiatic 
manuscripts and other works of art indicates a common source. 
At Ravenna a type was developed which derived its decorative motifs 
from the East, but used them differently. The columnar device was 
abandoned and the conventional design of vines, chalices, lambs, 
peacocks, ete., was substituted for the figure scenes of the columnar 
sarcophagi. 

It will be observed that the first list includes all the sarcophagi 
of the pure Asiatic and Ravennate types except the Milan sareoph- 
agus treated by Miss Lawrence.? If it is proved to be of definite 
Asiatic origin, as seems to be the case, it has the only example as far 
as we know of a closed rho on an Asiatic sarcophagus of the pure 
type. On the other hand, we have no knowledge of an open rho on 
any sarcophagus not showing some [astern influence. Further- 
more, the only closed rhos in Ravenna are on late sarcophagi which 
were made by local workmen in imitation of the finer ones of the 
previous period. 

It is chiefly in the case of sarcophagi that we can draw conclusions 
from style, but there are also individual monuments affording som> 
evidence that the open rho is characteristic of monograms in thx 
Orient. ‘Among these is a silver reliquary in the Museo Cristiano of 
the Vatican, from Henchir Zirara in Numidia, described by De 
Rossi* and Munoz‘ (Fig. 4). According to Munoz the cover of 
the reliquary distinctly shows Syrian influence in the representation 
of the four rivers, the face of the saint, and the palm-leaf border. 

The only exception to the predominance of open rhos on the main 

' Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 1 ff. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 6 ff. 

§ Bull. Arch. Crist., 1887, pp. 118 ff. and pls. VII-IX 

‘L’ Art byzantin a l Exposition de Grottaferrata, p. 152; cf. also Dalton, op. cit., 
pp. 563 ff 
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trade routes is at Aquileia. Here there are very few open rhos 
and a very considerable number of closed. This might seem to 
prove that the open rho is no indication of Eastern provenance 
considering the important part played by Aquileia in ancient com- 
merce with its commanding position at the head of the Adriatic 
but we must remember that the Constantinian monogram was not 
in use until the fourth century, and Herfurth ' has shown that com- 
merce in Aquileia had almost completely lapsed by that time. It is, 
then, rather added proof of Oriental influence that a town which had 
lost its commercial prestige should adhere to the original form, while 


KE 


“Jf 


Figure 4. RevLiquary FROM HENCHIR Z1RARA, Romt 


others which kept up their contact with the East should use the 
open rho. 

The material for the stretch of land from Dalmatia to Asia Minor 
is disappointingly scanty. As far as can be determined at present, 
Dalmatia has equal numbers of open and closed rhos,* but one of 
these is on a sarcophagus of late Latin workmanship and style.’ 
Coincident with this situation is the fact that the later boundary 
between the Eastern and Western churches ran through Dalmatia. 
In Greece the open rhos outnumber the closed,‘ and there evidently 
are or have been many more in existence, since the tradition is 
strong enough to be preserved in a recent issue of postage stamps. 

1 De Aquileiae Commercio, p. 34. 

2 There are five of each. 


3 See above, p. 19. 
4 Eleven are open and four closed. 
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It is worthy of note, too, that in Greece the use of the closed rho 
seems to be confined to private monuments, while the open is found 
in the pavement of the Byzantine church of Hagios Georgios in 
Eretria,' in the sculptures of the Asclepieum,? as well as in other 
parts of Greece. Delphi was the seat of an important Christian 
community, probably a bishopric,’ in the fifth century, and although 
there are no buildings left from this period * there have been found 
many architectural fragments including several impost blocks with 


Figure 5. Fresco on Tome, SARDIS 


the monogram +; other fragments here are compared by M. 
Laurent with those of Ravenna and Daphni.’ 

Following the trade routes eastward the number of closed rhos 
diminishes considerably, and the open predominate in Constanti- 
nople, on the shores of the Black Sea, in Syria, Egypt, and a small 
area around Tripoli in North Africa.6 There are many examples 

' Arch. Eph., 1914, pp. 192 ff., and pl. 5. 

2 Op. cit., 1915, p. 57, fig. 6. 

Laurent, B.C.H., 1899, Pp 215 ff. 

‘ This fact is explained by Laurent by the probability that the temple of Apollo 
was used by the Christians as a church. 

® Op. cit., p. 218. 

‘ The number of monograms of any kind in Asia Minor is too small to be of 


any value in determining their provenance; we know of only two open and two 
closed. 
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on the Golden Gate in Constantinople, and another important one 
is the painted tomb in Sardis which has the monogram XK. and is 
decorated according to Rostovtzeff and Morey' in the Eastern 
style derived from textile design (Fig. 5). There is also a plaque in 
the cathedral at Etschmiadzin with the monogram Sate In Syria 


there are only two or three monograms with the closed rho, while 


; 


Figure 6. Coptic STELE, 


the open is found on houses, churches, epitaphs, etc., in E] Barah, 
Hass, Serdjilla, Kokonaya, Moujdeleia,’ and other places, in con- 
nection with Greek inscriptions.‘ 


1 Sardis, vol. V, pl. 1V, and pp. 181-183. 

2 Cabrol, op. cit., I1*, fig. 2220. 

3 De Vogue, Syrie Centrale, pp. 51 ff. 

4 This does not agree with Le Rossi's theory that the open rho was a modifica- 
tion of the Latin R at a time when the removal of the imperial court to Constan- 
tinople made the surrounding countries bilingual (Bull. Arch. Crist., 1880, p. 
159). 
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Among the most valuable pieces of evidence for an Eastern prov- 
enance of the open rho is that which is furnished by the Coptic stelae 
from various parts of Egypt, most of which are now collected in 
the Cairo Museum.' Out of ninety stelae (Fig. 6) showing either 
the Constantinian or cross monogram, seventy-five have the open 
rho, and the inscriptions are all either in Greek or in Coptic. Owing 
to the large numbers at our disposal here, there seems no reason to 
doubt that the open rho was the form most firmly established in 
Egypt. 

The distribution is different in the rest of Africa. Except for the 
area around Tripoli, which I mentioned above, the monograms 
(which are abundant) show the open and closed rhos in almost equal 
numbers, with the closed slightly exceeding the open. The situa- 
tion here is interesting in view of the history of Africa in the first 
few centuries of our era and before. In the Hellenistic period Africa 
began to be opened up to Greek commerce, and this was well estab- 
lished when Rome began to expand outside of Italy.2. According 
to Tertullian, Greek was commonly understood in Carthage in the 
second and third centuries,’ although Latin was the usual language of 
society. The African was the first Latin church outside of Italy. 
and maintained a close connection with the church at Rome.* 
One would expect, therefore, to find Eastern and Western ele- 
ments side by side in such a civilization, and that is the case if 
open and closed rhos ‘are criteria of Oriental and Occidental in- 
fluence. 

Likewise in Spain and Britain there seems to be a direct con- 
nection between commerce and monograms. In southern Spain, 
which was always in contact with Greece,> the open rho predomi- 
nates, and it is invariably found along rivers and main roads, as 
in Seville, Merida, and Talavera de la Reina. In the north, on the 
other hand, the rhos are nearly all closed. As we might expect, 
the closed rho predominates in Great Britain, but there are a few 
open ones, and Bréhier® has shown that there were colonies of 
Easterners there at this time. 

In Sicily the closed rho predominates, but the open is by no 


‘Crum, Catalogue Général du: Musée au Caire, Coptic Monuments; Gayet, 
L’ Art Copte. 

2 Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, p. 304. 

» “Sed et huic materiae propter suaviludios nostros Graeco quoque stilo satis- 
fecimus.”—De Corona Militis, V1; ‘Sed de isto plenius iam nobis in Graeco di- 
gestum est.’’—De Baptismo, XV. 

‘Cheetham, History of the Christian Church during the First Six Centuries, pp 
75 ff. Cf. also Dalton, op. cit., p. 424. 

5 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 35. Cf. also Bréhier, op. cit., p. 11. 

6 Bréhier, op. cit., p. 17. 
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means unknown, and it is found in connection with such names 
as Eutychia', Aristos Konstantinopolites*, and Aeneas Pyrrhus.* 

This completes a survey of the geographical distribution of the 
monograms with open and closed rhos; it remains to consider the 
origin and development of the R form, which seems to have been 
quite different from that of the open rho. Its examples are not only 
far less numerous,‘ but are confined, with a few exceptions, to Gaul. 
This form, unlike the open rho, appears to be an entirely Occidental 
form, though undoubtedly arising from a misunderstood imitation 
of the Eastern monogram with the open rho. Gallic origin is indi- 
cated by evidence drawn from geographic, epigraphic, and numis- 
matie sources. Except for three doubtful examples from Africa, 
one from Italy, and one from Crete where there are represented, in 
addition to the R monogram, two open rhos on the same epitaph, 
all of which we have any knowledge come from Gaul. The epi- 
graphic and numismatie evidence is more convincing, since most of 
the names on epitaphs with a representation of the R form of mono- 
gram are Gallic, e.g. Gundeberga,® FEscupilio,® and Bertraus.’ 
Merovingian coins bearing the R type of monogram would indicate 
that this was the accepted form in Gaul in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. That this R type originated in Latin-speaking countries 
is evident from the fact that it never occurs in any but Latin inserip- 
tions, with the single exception of the inscription in Crete mentioned 
above, where it is represented with two open rhos as well.* More- 
over, when the A and w are added they have usually become 
decorative pendants, as rf. The Gallic R, then, may be interpreted 
as a Latin attempt to domesticate the rho. 

Sulzberger in his excellent article * has discussed the dating of 
the monograms. Nothing points to their use as independent 
symbols before 313, when it became possible to make public pro- 
fession of Christianity without fear of punishment, and the earliest 
dated example of the Constantinian monogram is of the year 338."" 
Its use as an abbreviation, however, began at a much earlier period. 
It is generally considered that of the two types of monogram which 
we have been discussing the Constantinian is the earlier, and that 

' Rémische Quartalschrift, 1896, p. 39, no. 6S. 

2 Op. cit., 1895, p. 50, no. 85. 

X, no. 7117 

‘Not more than 50 are known 

CIL., X1, no. 941 

‘CUL., XII, no. 3820; LeBlant, Jnser., vol. 1, no. 247, pl. 26, no. 160. This 
name has been variously interpreted as Escupilio and Escurilio. 

’ Boissieu, /nscriptions de Lyon, p. 527, no. 1. 

8 A.J.A., 1896, p. 604, no. 1. 


Sulzberger, op. cit., pp. 397 ff. 
De Rossi, /nscriptiones, vol. 1, no. 48 
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from it was derived the cross monogram of which the first known 
dated example occurs on an epitaph of the year 355.' | The open 
rho begins to appear within twenty-five years after the closed, and the 
two forms continue in common use for about four centuries. After 
that time the monogram in all its forms seems to be an affected 
antiquarianism rather than a natural expression of a familiar 
symbol, and in this way we find it used through the fourteenth 
century, into the Renaissance, and in modern times. 


M. ALISON FRANTZ 
Princeton, N. J. 


' There is, however, in the Lateran Museum an epitaph found within the wall of 
Aurelian with two monogram crosses with the closed rho. Marucchi (Bull. 
Arch. Crist., 1886, pp. 15 ff.) dates it in the third century both because of the style 
of the letters and its location; since the Roman law did not permit burial within 
the city walls it would necessarily belong to a period before that of Aurelian, who 
died in 275. The question naturally arises whether the monogram might not have 
been added at a later date than the rest of the epitaph, but the cutting seems to 
belong to the same period as the inscription, and the monogram forms an integral 
part of the design. Every feature of the epitaph points to an Asiatic rather than 
a Roman origin. Other epitaphs in the same place record the burial of Levantines, 
and the mixture of Greek and Latin in which this inscription appears indicates 
the foreign birth of Beratious Nikatoras, as the owner of the tomb spells his name. 
The formula 6 Sios raira, infrequent in Christian inscriptions, is Asiatic, as is the 
scene of the prophet Jonah cast up by the sea monster, since Jonah is represented 
in the monster's mouth as clothed, and the monster itself is depicted in Asiatic 
fashion with canine muzzle and hairy hide. I am indebted to Professor 
F. W. Shipley of the American Academy in Rome for a description of the 
epitaph. 

It is impossible, of course, to establish the date of the cross monogram a century 
earlier than the accepted date, merely by one example of an epoch apparently 
earlier than the wall of Aurelian, but it leaves the question whether or not the 
monogram was in common use before the period of Constantine, or at least known 
and used to some extent not as an abbreviation, but as an independent symbol. 
If this is true, is the Asiatic origin of the epitaph under discussion an indication 
that the monogram, or at least the cross monogram, was an Eastern conception? 
If this epitaph is dated in the third century and the monogram was cut at the 
same time as the inscription, the development of the cross monogram immediately 
becomes questionable, and if that is disproved it is necessary to determine anew 
the significance of the monogram , since in its pagan use it stands for tau rho, 
a combination with no special significance for the Christians. The later history 
of the monograms does not bear out this theory, since in the first period after the 
Peace of the Church only the Constantinian monogram is found, and the use of 
the cross monogram seems to begin about the middle of the fourth century. It 
seems, therefore, that we must reject the monogram on the Lateran epitaph as a 
later addition, or assign the whole epitaph to a later period in spite of indications 
of a third century date, or else we must assume a much earlier beginning for both 
monograms, used perhaps only on private documents for fear of persecution. 
Whatever theory we accept, the epitaph presents some difficulties, since none ex- 
plains satisfactorily all aspects of the problem. 
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SILK IN GREECE 

Wuat inspired the Greek sculptor of the late fifth and early fourth 
centuries to give to his draperies the soft, transparent, clinging 
quality we so much admire today? Were the draperies of the Par- 
thenon Fates (ce. 438-31), the Erechtheion Karyatids 421-14), 
the Nike Balustrade (c. 410), the Nereids (c. 400), the akroteria of 
Epidauros (ec. 380-375) merely an artistic convention, or were they 
suggested by draperies worn at the time? That the latter was the 
‘ase is indicated by the fact that we have references to such thin, 
transparent garments at the very time when the “fashion” was 
prevalent also in the sculptural representations. In the Lysistrate 
of Aristophanes, |. 150 f.—produced in 411 B.c.—the women are 
told to captivate the men by coming forward ‘naked in their 
Amorgian chitons’’: xav rots Tots ayopyivors Yuuval mapio.per. 
And again, |. 45, Lysistrate assures her companions that the diaph- 
anous garments (ra dcagavy xiTwva) together with the paints and 
perfumes will save the day. We learn elsewhere that these Amor- 
gian tunics were considered expensive and luxurious. Plato in a 
letter to Dionysios asks him to give to the daughters of Kebes 
“three tunics seven cubits long, not those expensive Amorgian 
ones, but the more ordinary kind which are made of Sicilian linen.'”’ 
Suidas? calls amorginon modvredés, very expensive. Athenaeus 
(255 e) gives a description of a luxurious young man on a silver- 
footed couch stretched on a valuable Sardian rug and wrapped in 
an Amorgian cover. Inscriptions record the dedications of Amor- 
gian garments to Artemis Brauronia, presumably as something 
precious.* It seems natural to associate these diaphanous garments 
mentioned in literature and represented in art, and the connection 
has often been made. But what were these mysterious Amorgian 
garments? Their origin has been described in the most varied 
and fantastic ways both by modern archaeologists and the equally 
puzzled Roman grammarians. Let us review the various theories 
of these old grammarians. 

(1) According to some the name is derived from ayépyea, auopyn, 
a red color obtained from a plant which grew on the island of 
Amorgos.‘ But why a red color should make a garment thin, trans- 
parent and expensive is not explained. 


1 Letters, XIII, 363 a: rais KéBnros xiTwyia 
Tav "Auopyivwr, ad\Aa Taev Tav war. 

2 See below. 

3 7.G., II,? 754, lines 10 and 22; dated 343 and 341 B.c. 

‘Etymologicum Magnum, 129, under aropéptaro, aropdpyw, dwoutpyw. 
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(2) Another theory is that the ‘“‘amorgina’’ were made of an 
actual plant called dyopyis,' and this plant has been tentatively 
identified by some archaeologists as the malva silvestris,? which is 
mentioned by Theophrastus in his Historia Plantarum*® as a wild 
herbaceous plant with a prostrate stem and classified under **un- 
cultivated herbs.’”’ But textiles made from the fibres of this plant 
would surely be mere makeshifts. ‘*The chances would be all 
against the development of any fine, exquisite textile from such wild 
plants at such an early period.’’* 

(3) The third explanation—and that most generally sponsored by 
archaeologists today—is that amorgina were made of a linen® 
from the island of Amorgos.® The ancient texts quoted as evidence 
are: (i) Suidas: ‘“‘‘Amorginon’ is like linen, and very dear. It is also 
called ‘amorgina’ in the feminine. . . . ‘Amorgis’ is like unhackled 
linen. They strip it and work it. It is much finer than linen 
(Bicoov) or linen (xapragov).’’? (ii) Pollux:’ “‘They say that they 
(the amorgina) too are of linen.”’ (iii) Etymologicum Magnum, 86. 
16: dpopyis linen cloth iva bgaouara. (iv) For the connection 
of amorgina with the island we may also quote the scholiast to 
Aristophanes, Lysistrate, 150: ‘“‘Puteanus has an _ explanation 
for ayopyivos. Thence all the books and Suidas have ’Aydpyeca, 
from the name of the island Amorgos.’’* It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that Suidas does not actually say that amorginon is linen, but 
only that it is like fine linen (éuowv Bicow) or like unhackled linen 


is derived from aéuépyw. It means two things: the dregs of oil and the lees of wine; 
and it is also a species of purple plant. From this amorgina himatia are called 
purple yap audpyn & TOU Guepyw yiverar. onuaive 5é dbw, Tod 
éXaiov, Kai rh rptya Tov olvov. tari xai eléos Boravns wopgupas. ob} adudpywa ivaria 
héyovrac ra wopyupa. Op. cit. under duopyis **. . . Something from the island of 
Amorgos; or amorginos, red in color”: oi a6 "Ayopyou vAgou, of 5é, auopyivous 
rovs épvOpods xpa@ua. 

' Hesychios, under duopyis: ‘A certain stalk, of which clothing is made; a 
piece of cloth; a chiton.” «xadaun ris, & Hs yiverar. xiTwv. 
Etymologicum Magnum, 86. 16, ‘‘dauopyis, a certain stalk from which amorgina 
garments are made.”’ dyuopyis 5é, kadaun ris, Hs audpywa 

? Yates, 7'extrinum antiquorum (1843), pp. 296 ff., especially pp. 310 ff 

3 VII. vii. 2 and VII. viii. 1. 

‘The quotation is from a letter from Miss Ellen C. Semple, the well-known 
geographer; she compares the thistle cloth of our trans-Alleghany pioneers in the 
late eighteenth century. 

5 (Cf. among others Studniczka, Altgriechische Tracht, p. 28. 

* Studniczka, loc. cit.: Ob dieser Name wie gewohnlich angenommen wird 
(Biichsenschiitz, Hauptstdtten des Gewerbfleisses, p. 68 ff.; Bliimner, Gevwerbl. 
Théatigk., p. 94 ff.), von der Insel herzuleiten oder als ein technologisches Appellativ 
aufzufassen sei, darf ich hier unerértert lassen, obwohl ich mit der besseren 
Grammatikeriiberlieferung von dem Letzteren tiberzeugt bin. 

7? Gudpywov, duovov Bboow Kai woduredés, Kai Guopyiva OnduKas éore 
duopyis Suovcov adetwiorw Nivw. 5é abrd Kai épyafovra. 
Newrov bnép Thy Kapracor. 

87.74, ra 5é audpywa . 5’ obv rabras eivar 

duopyiav sive duopyiov Put., qui lemma habet auopyivas. Deinde libri omnes 
et Suidas s.’Auépyeaa habent insulae nomen 
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dpovov aderiorw Aivw), and that Pollux modifies his statement by the 
word Aéyouow “they say.” 

The chief argument against the theory that the amorgina were 
made of flax from Amorgos is the island of Amorgos itself.! It is 
small in area (only about 524 square miles) and has a rugged moun- 
tain backbone, generally infertile and suited only to olive groves and 
vineyards; there are only a few very small, fertile valleys now planted 
in grain and tobacco. Flax, however, demands a rich soil, and “it 
is hardly credible that a few little narrow valleys perhaps an acre 
in area apiece could support what was evidently an important in- 
dustry even though of a high-priced article.’’? 

But if not of linen or wool—the two staple materials of Greek 
textiles—of what fabric were these precious amorgina? My sug- 
gestion is that they were of silk. The evidence is singularly con- 
fused, but I believe it supports this theory. 

It is well known that silk was known in China from a remote 
period,’ and that the secret of its production was jealously guarded, 
so that it was not until the time of Justinian (about 550 a.p.) that 
the eggs of the silk worm were brought to Constantinople‘ and the 
silk manufacture started in the Mediterranean countries. In 
Greek literature the first mention of silk is supposed to be by Aris- 
totle in his History of Animals. The much quoted passage reads: 
“From a great worm which has, as it were, horns and differs from 
others is produced at its first metamorphosis a caterpillar, then a bom- 
bylius and lastly a chrysalis—all these changes taking place within six 
months. From this animal women separate and reel off the cocoons 
and afterwards spin them. It is said that this was first spun in the 
island of Cos by Pamphile, the daughter of Plates.”’> We have also 

1 Hirschfeld in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopaedie, s.v. Amorgos, describes it as 
follows: ‘‘ Die ziemlich lange, aber sehr schmale Insel wird fast ganz von hohen 
nach Nordosten streichenden Bergziigen eingenommen, welche inmitten, im jetzigen 
Hagios Elias, bis zu 663 m. ansteigen, nach Siidosten meist schroff, nach Nord- 
westen miihliger abfallen, hier buchtenreich gegliedert sind und einige kleine 


besonders fiir Ol- und Weinbau, auch fiir Feigen, Getreide und Tabak) fruchtbare 
Thaler enthalten.”’ 


? This important point was first brought to my attention by Ellen C. Semple; the 
quotation is from her letter to me. 

3 Its invention was attributed to Si-ling, wife of the Emperor Huang-ti (c. 2640 
B.C.) 

‘The story goes that two Persian monks who had long resided in China (or 
more probably pioneered into the Oxus River Valley, where the silk trade emerged 
from the passes of the central Asian highland) succeeded in exporting the eggs 
concealed in a hollow cane. 


Hist. Anim., V. 19. 551 b. 13. 5€ riwwos weyadou, bs Exe olov Képara 
Kai yiverat mp@rov peraBaddovros oxwdnKos Kaumn, trata 
BouBiros, robrov vexbdados - év 5é unoi weraBadrct rabras Tas wopyas Tacas. 
"Ex robvrov rov kai ra BouBixia avadbovet yuvackay rives 
- rpwrn Neyerat K@ TAarew Ovyarnp. 
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a statement by Nearchos, an officer of Alexander on his Indian 
expedition, to the effect that “silk [Serian stuffs] is a kind of linen 
scratched from the barks of trees.’’! From this it has been argued 
that silk was not known in Greece until the second half of the 
fourth century and that Aristotle’s vague and inaccurate knowledge? 
was derived from information acquired by the Greeks who went East 
with Alexander. 

Aristotle’s very wording, however, suggests that the material 
was known before. If he were referring to a contemporary event he 
would hardly say of Pamphile rpwrn 6é Aeyerar. But if silk was 
known before Aristotle’s time why is there no mention of it in Greek 
writings? Perhaps the reason why we have not found it is that we 
have looked for it by name. The regular Greek word for silk onp 
(from ofp, silkworm and Xnpes,*® the Chinese) does not to my 
knowledge occur until the Roman period, except for the mention 
of it by Nearchos when he saw it in India. But that is natural; 
for it would take some time for silk which was imported from a 
distance and of mysterious origin to acquire a specific name. At 
first it would naturally be regarded as a softer, finer kind of linen 
the nearest equivalent in a known material. We must look for it 
therefore by description rather than by name. 

Now it happens that the adjectives applied to the amorgina 
luxurious, costly, sheer, transparent—are identical with those by 
which the Romans described their silks. For silk—imported from 
the East—was highly prized by the luxurious Romans. Latin 
writers refer to it variously as vestae Coae, bombycinae, sericae, 
metaxa.4 shines a woman’s body through silk.”’> Vestments 
which while they cover a woman at the same time reveal her naked 
charms.”’® It was said to be worth its weight in gold.” Writers 
inveigh against it. Tacitus* tells us that early in the reign of 
Tiberius the Senate enacted a decree ‘that men should not defile 
themselves by wearing garments of silk.’’ Pliny is equally upset: ° 
‘Nor in fact have the men even felt ashamed to make use of gar- 

Quoted by Strabo, XV, 693: rovaira kai ra Uypixad Earvouévns 
Biooov. 

2 He says, for instance, that the changes in the silk worm take six months; those 
of the bombyx mori really take only two. 

? Pausanias VI, 26, 6 ff. and Frazer’s Commentary IV, p. 110. 

‘For a long list of references cf. Marquandt, Privatleben der Romer, U1, pp. 493 
ff. It is interesting to note that the modern Greek word for silk is uérata. 

Martial, Epistles, LX VIII: “femineum lucet sic per bombycina corpus.” Cf. 
also Horace, Satires, I, 2, 101, ete. 

6 Pliny, N.H., XXI, 26, “ut denudet feminas vestis.”’ 

7 Vopise. Aurelian 45. 4: “libra enim auri tunc libra serici fuit.’’ 
Ann. B II. 33: vestis serica viros foedaret.”’ 


*N.H., XI. 78: ‘Nec puduit has vestes usurpare etiam viros levitatem propter 
aestivam. In tantum a lorica gerenda discessere mores ut oneri sit etiam vestis. 


| 
| 
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ments formed of this material in consequence of their extreme light- 
ness in summer; for so greatly have manners degenerated in our day 
that, so far from wearing a cuirass, a garment is found to be too 
heavy.” The virtuous Aurelian would neither use silk himself nor 
allow his wife to wear it.! 

All these descriptions are singularly reminiscent of our amorgina: 
diagavn, mapiomev, moduredés, the luxurious young man’s 
coverlet. It is natural to assume that the two are identical. But 
why, if this is so obvious, has the connection not been made before? 
Because on this path, too, there are difficulties. It will be remem- 
bered that Suidas says that amorgis is “like unhackled linen. They 
strip it and work it.”’ This, it will be argued, cannot apply to silk 
which is reeled off the cocoons—not hackled or stripped. And even 
if we think lightly of a Latin commentator’s words who may not 
know what he is talking about there confronts us a text of Aristoph- 
anes, a contemporary witness. In his Lysistrate one of the women 
who wants to leave suddenly remembers the ‘‘ amorgis”’ which she has 
left at home “‘unhackled”’ (éAozov). And Lysistrate in disgust replies, 
‘‘Here’s another! She’s stealing off to her unhackled amorgis.”’? 

This difficulty, however, disappears when we remember that the 
silk actually used by the Greeks and even largely by the Romans 
was not the silk made of the bombyx mori but of a wild silk worm,’ 
of which the cocoons were not reeled off but scratched from the barks 
of trees.* Here the butterfly was not killed inside the cocoon, but 
was allowed to work its way out and thus break the silk threads.§ 

! Vopise. Aurelian 45. 4. 

2735 ff. radaw’ radawa auopyisos, 

hv &domcr oixot 
airn ’répa 
éxi E&uopyw rh &domov tképxerat. 

’ Bliimner, Gewerbe und Kiinste, I (second edition), p. 202: ‘‘Den Unterschied 
zwischen den bombycinae und sericae vestes haben neuere Untersuchungen 
festgestellt. Danach wurden erstere, die namentlich aus Assyrien bzw. Syrien 
kamen, von einem wilden Seidenwurme gewonnen, dessen Kokons nicht abge- 
wickelt werden konnten, sondern gekratzt und gesponnen wurden.” 

M. Latreille, Eclaircissement de quelques passages d’auteurs anciens, relatifs 
4 des vers A soie, Annales des sciences naturelles, Paris, X XIII, 1831, p. 83: ‘‘De 
mes recherches l’on doit tirer cette conséquence que les passages d’ Aristotle, de 
Pline, de Pausanias, et de plusieurs autres anciens, concernant les vers A soie, ne 
sont que des traditions indiennes, chinoises ou thibétiennes, relatives A des vers 4 
soie sauvages, plus ou moins altérées et entremélées de quelques circonstances 
propres A la culture de l’espéce domestique.” f : 

* Cf. Nearchos quoted above. It is true that Aristotle speaks of reeling off the 
cocoons, but as his account is inaccurate we are justified in assuming that he is 
confusing the two methods. 4 ; 

* Besnier in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. sericum, p. 1252; Pariset, 
Les Industries de la soie (1890), p. 6: ‘Le bombycinum s’obtenait en ramassant 
les cocons, percés par les papillons, en les enfilant humides 4 un baton, et en tirant 
leurs soies sous forme d’étoupe qu’on filait au fuseau comme le cotonetlalaine . . . 
oD ne pouvait pas se douter qu'il était possible d’empécher les papillons de sortir 
de leur cocons, et de dépelotonner ces cocons pour avoir le fil dans toute sa finesse.” 
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We hear of the introduction of this kind of silk in India.1. We may 
suppose that this silk came to the Greeks in this raw, unhackled 
state to be worked by the Greek women in a similar way as their flax.? 
This theory, plausible in itself, is corroborated in extraordinary 
fashion by a passage in the Madaxoi of Kratinos (died c. 420) where 
some one is spoken of as spinning Spurivny amorgos.* The Spurivn in 
this very passage is explained by Hesychius in his Lexikon as “he 
refers in jest to the drink Bpirwov. Bpirov is also an animal like a 
beetle and from this comes Spiriwov thread, which is called by some 
BouBixwov.’’* In other words Spurivn amorgos is “beetle amorgos”’ 
or = silk! 

But why should silk be called amorgis? Probably because Amor- 
gos was on the trade route by which this raw silk was imported into 
Greece. There were apparently two chief routes connecting the 
far East with the Mediterranean, one, the Northern, via Samarkand 
and the Caspian Sea, another further south via the Persian Gulf to 
Babylon and Tyre.’ Amorgos would be a convenient station on 
this second route. It is, moreover, a next-door neighbor of Cos 
which Aristotle says was the home of the Greek silk manufacture. 
What more natural than to call these silk garments Amorgian, just 
as the later Romans called them Coan (Coae vestes).6 To call a 
material after the nearest place from which it is supplied is, of course, 
a well known practice. 

There is another circumstance which makes it probable that the 
Greeks used silk in the fifth century,—the fact that we are 
told that the Persians wore it at that time. The evidence (though 
sometimes disputed) is clear. Both Herodotos and Xenophon re- 


1 Lassen, Jndische Altertumskunde, I, pp. 369 ff.; and Pliny, III. 27, speaks of the 
product of the Assyrian silkworm. 

2 Besnier, loc. cit.: “‘. . . différentes espéces inférieures de bombyx, a |'état 
sauvage ou domestiquées, dont les cocons, au lieu de se laisser dévider comme ceux 
des bombyx mori de Chine, devaient étre rfclés au peigne;” cf. also Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary: “hackle, a comb for dressing flax, raw ’silk, etc. (hackle, v 
comb out with a hackle).’’ Unhackled (4Xerioros), therefore, can clearly “he r 
to both raw silk and linen. 

3" Auopyov Bpurivny twa (Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum I, 
p. 26). The codex has vider; some read “to strain.”’ 

érarte 7d 7d Bpirwov- Kai S@ov Bpirov, kavOapy, Kai 7d az’ 
abrov Bpbrwov rhvicua, br’ BouBixwor deyerat. 

Marquandt, Privatleben der Romer, II, p. 496. 

6 Interesting in this connection is a text in Aristophanes’ Lysistrate (1. 25 ff.) in 
which Kimberika (Kimmerian) garments are evidently synonymous with éc:agav7. 
Since Kimmeria (Crimea) lies on the other great trade route which connected 
Greece with the East, it is possible that we have here still another source of supply 
for these foreign silks. At all events it is interesting to recall that the only actual 
piece of Greek silk preserved was discovered in the Crimea, quite near Kertch: 
yellow, with lozenge pattern, unfortunately in a very fragmentary condition, found 
with a three-legged table tentatively dated in the third century B.c. (Compte 
rendu de la commission impériale archéologique, 1878-79, pl. V, 3.). 
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peatedly tell us that the Persians wore the ‘“‘ Medic dress” (Mnécxqv 
éo77a) and that this was considered precious, luxurious, and beauti- 
ful.' This Medic dress is described as of silk by Procopius: ‘‘ This 
is the silk of which they are accustomed to make the garments which 
of old the Greeks called Medic but which at the present time they 
call Seric,’’? as well as by Tertullian: * ‘“‘ Alexander conquered the 
Medie people and was conquered by the Medic dress. He stripped 
his breast, adorned with the emblems of armor, and covered it with 
transparent tissue; and, as it were, softening, quenched it, all panting 
with the labor of warfare, in floating silk.” 

But if the Persians wore silk in the fifth century B.c.‘ it would, 
indeed, seem strange if the Greeks had not used it at all at a time of 
such close contact. Moreover, the second half of the fifth century 
was a time of unprecedented wealth for Greece and especially Athens. 
What more natural than that some of the luxurious habits of Persia 
should be adopted and that silk should be imported from the East 
to delight the women by its soft texture and the sculptors by its 
lovely folds and clinging quality? And then in the course of the 
fourth century, as Athens and Greece gradually lost their eminence 
and wealth, the luxurious silk slowly disappeared, to be imported 
again by Rome when her time of splendor came. 

GiseLta M. A. RICHTER 


METROPOLITAN Museum oF ART 


1 Herod. I. 135; IIL. 84; VIL. 116; Xen., Kyropaidia, VII. 40. 

2 History of the Wars, I. xx. 9-12: airn 5€ éorw wérata Hs rH 
épyatecOa, Hv mada “EXAnves éxadouv, raviv onpixny dvouafoust. 

3 De pall. 4, p. 542 (ed. Oehler): ‘‘ Vicerat Medicam gentem et victus est Medica 
veste. . Pectus squamarum signaculis disculptum textu pellucido tegendo 
nudavit, anhelum ab opere belli et ut molluis ventilante serico extinxit.’”’ It is 
interesting in this connection to remember that the Ly 7 ee men and women 
wore fine transparent chitons called cavdixes or cavddves. Cf. Joh. Lyd. de magistr. 
3. 64. These, too, may have been of silk. 

* Besides Persian (and Indian) records we have other evidence that the Near East 
had silk long before the time of Aristotle. The prophet Ezekiel (16, 10 and 13) twice 
speaks of the young girl, emblem of Jerusalem, as clad in schesch and meschi, silk; 
cf. Pardessus, Memoires de l'Institut royal de France, Académie des inscriptions et 
belles lettres, XV, pp. 1 ff. This indicates the use of silk in Palestine from 1900 
B.c. Cf. also phaieonen. Hist. dynast., p. 18 of Arab text and p. 12 of Latin 
translation: Samirus rex Chaldaeorum invenit mensuras et, pondera, et texturam 
serici, et artem tinctoriam. 
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THE “TEMPLE OF DAGON” AT BETH-SHAN 


In the Museum Journal for September, 1926,! Mr. Alan Rowe, 
director of the University of Pennsylvania’s excavations at Beisan, 
reports on the discovery of four “Canaanite” temples built during 
the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.c. The later two of these 
he describes as the “house of Ashtoreth’’? and the ‘‘temple of Da- 
gon.” His reasons for the identification of the latter are not stated 
in any detail; citation of the Biblical references I Chronicles 10:10 
and I Samuel 31: 10 (mentioned in that order) is followed by the 
statement that ‘the combined evidence, both literary and archaeo- 
logical, certainly shows that, in the Old Testament, the building 
salled ‘temple of Dagon’ was the southern temple of Rameses 

An examination of the literary evidence, however, raises serious 
doubts as to the validity of this conclusion. The passages involved 
are these: 


I Samuel 31: 8-104 I Chronicles 10: 8-10 
8 And it came to pass on 8 And it came to pass on 
the morrow, the morrow, 
when the Philistines came when the Philistines came 
to strip the slain, to strip the slain, 
that they found Saul that they found Saul 
and his three sons and his sons 
fallen in mount. Gilboa fallen in mount Gilboa. 
9 And they cut off 9 And they stripped him, 
his head and took his head, 
and stripped off his armor, and his armor, 
and sent into the land of and sent into the land of 
the Philistines round about, the Philistines round about, 
to carry the tidings unto to carry the tidings unto 
the house of their idols, their idols, 
and to the people. and to the people. 
10 And they put his armor 10 And they put his armor 
in the house of the Ashtaroth; in the house of their gods, 
and they fastened and fastened 
his body his head 
to the wall of Beth-shan in the house of Dagon. 
It is instructive to read each of these narratives separately. That 


in Samuel suggests most naturally that the head and armor, as well 


‘Vol. XVII, No. 3, pp. 295-304. 

* Previously discussed in M.J., Vol. XVI, No. 4, pp. 307-313. 

§M.J., Vol. XVII, No. 3, p. 298. Inthe issue of December, 1927, Vol. X VIII, 
No. 4, p. 411, Mr. Rowe assumes the correctness of this view. 

4 The text is that of the American Standard Edition of the Revised Version 
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as the news, were sent into ‘‘the land of the Philistines.’”’ ‘‘ Round 
about” (2°30—LXX_ can scarcely mean ‘round about” 
Mount Gilboa, but must refer to the spreading of the information 
throughout Philistia. Meanwhile the headless trunk of Saul is 
affixed to the wall of the nearby Beth-shan, at that time in 
Philistine hands. Later, according to verses 11-13 of the chapter, 
the men of Jabesh-gilead take the body of Saul, and those of his sons, 
from the wall of Beth-shan, and bury the bones under the tamarisk- 
tree in Jabesh. 

The Chronicler’s account is identical up to and including the pub- 
lication of the news in “‘the land of the Philistines,” and just as 
clearly infers the transport thither of the armor and the head. The 
armor then is placed in the ‘“‘house of their gods,” an expression 
which, as Mr. Rowe rightly points out,’ is not necessarily inconsist- 
ent with the “house of the Ashtaroth” in Samuel. The head of 
Saul is fastened ‘‘in the house of Dagon.’”’ Next come the men of 
Jabesh-gilead, who take away the body—presumably, if one were to 
depend upon this account alone, from the battle-field at Gilboa—and 
bury it under the terebinth in Jabesh. 

The traditional harmonization of the passages, tacitly accepted by 
Mr. Rowe, has been achieved by adding elements, the head and 
Dagon-temple to Samuel, and the body and Beth-shan to Chronicles, 
thus providing a threefold disposition: the armor to the “house of 
their gods,” specified as the Ashtaroth; the head to the temple of 
Dagon; and the headless trunk to the wall of Beth-shan, in which 
city the two temples are placed. 

Such a combination, however, contravenes every literary and 
historical probability. That each writer should have omitted one 
factor, and each a different factor, of an original three, is a contin- 
geney scarcely conceivable, especially in the light of the known 
dependence of the Chronicler upon the earlier work. jv n°2 and 
37.2 oecur in exactly parallel phrases, and the obvious ex- 
planation is that the latter is merely a corruption—intentional 
or otherwise—of the former.2. That the change is indeed deliberate 
is suggested by the absence of any reference to Beth-shan in verse 
12. The Chronicler offers no hint of a Philistine occupation of any 
permanence in the northern district. 

In brief, there is no single Biblical passage which locates a shrine 
of Dagon at Beth-shan. The question is one between jw n°2 and 
patne3. The choice of either reading eliminates the other. If 


1M.J., Vol. XVII, No. 3, p. 298. 
: 2 So, in 1895, G. F. Moore in Encyclopedia Biblica, I, 983, note 1; in 1897, A. 
Konig in Jewish Encyclopedia, IV, 412. 
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we accept Beth-shan, we know nothing of a “house of Dagon.”’ 
If we accept the ‘‘house of Dagon,” we have no information as to 
its location. 

3oth the narratives, taken at their face value, suggest, as the 
most natural interpretation, that the armor and the head of Saul 
were sent to Philistia, as trophies to be displayed before the populace. 
After display the armor certainly, and the head possibly, were placed 
in local Philistine shrines. According to Samuel, the stripped and 
headless body was taken to Beth-shan; according to the Chronicler, 
apparently, it was left on the field of battle. 

Thus the literary evidence for a “‘temple of Dagon” at Beth-shan 
disappears completely. As yet the archaeological testimony has 
not been given public statement. The illustrations accompanying 
the article in question are confined to objects found in the “house of 
Ashtoreth,”” which seems indeed to be a shrine of the Astarte-cult, 
though by no necessity that shrine referred to in our passage. The 
identification of the other sanctuary as that of the Semitic-named 
head of the Philistine pantheon cannot be accepted except on the 
basis of the most positive evidence in and about the building itself. 
There is no reason to believe, on the basis of the Biblical text as it 
stands, that there was a ‘‘ house of Dagon” at Beth-shan at all. 

GEORGE P. HEDLEY 


Pacific SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
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I.G., P, 302, LINES 35-47 


Since the publication of my discussion of the inscription on which 
were recorded the payments made by the Treasurers of the Goddess 
in 416-5, 7.G., I, 182 U.G., I, 302, lines 35-47),! I have had an 
opportunity to examine the stone. My observations enable me to 
supplement Kirchhoff’s plates in the first edition of the Corpus, on 
which my study was based, and to correct in certain points both 
my restorations and those of the editio minor of the Corpus. 
Consequently it has seemed best to publish a brief summary of the 
new evidence. 


EAPAMMATEYETAMIAI | 39 


TES TANET7~ KO 
KEPATOKYSANTIAE EAFC 40 
ATE AOIE E SE 1 KELIANALK I BIAAEIL A™MAxO 
MA XOIHEPME 
LTPATEAOIZ ER ZIKEL \L KIB IAAE ILAmAxol 
TTA H 45 
A| STPATEAONLZE £Z1KELIANAL KI BI AAEILAMAXO 
-FEIIIC 


FiGurE 1 


The accompanying plate (Fig. 1), made from a squeeze, shows 
that the stonecutter did not preserve a strict crocxynddv alignment. 
For this reason, restorations based on the theory that the lines of 
the inscription were all of the same length cannot stand. It will 
be noted that in the last lines of the inscription the letters are 
placed slightly to the right of those above, beginning with a point 
in line with the epsilon of Nuxeparo in line 40. The result is that 
at the end of the lines the letters are more crowded than in the 
first lines of the inscription. In line 47 the rho of /eppeio is one 
letter space too far to the right. Consequently to get the proper 
number of letters into a line, crowding was necessary toward the end. 
This was done in lines 44 and 46 by making the final zota of ’Ad«iBrader 

1 A.J.A., 1925, 3-16, pl. I. 
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and the initial lambda of Aayaxo occupy one letter space. By 
this means the omicron of Aayaxo. was brought back into align- 
ment with the proper letters in the lines above. In line 47, however, 
no attempt was made to insert the letter which had been lost, and 
this line is therefore one letter shorter than line 40. The sigma of 
orarépas is under the Il, occupying one letter space, and the rho, 
which is the last letter of the line, is under the omicron of Aauaxou.' 

But line 44 is one letter longer than line 40, for the final ‘ola of 
Aapaxo. has been crowded in at the end; and I think that this may 
be assumed for lines 42 and 46, which are in other respects like line 
44, especially as the cro:xnddv arrangement of the letters in the 
name ‘Avtiwaxo in lines 43, 45, and 47 indicates that these lines 
are alike at the beginning. But if the zota of Aauaxyo had been 
sarried over into lines 43 and 47, they would have been different 
from line 45 which did not begin with the fota of Aawaxor.? 

The next point to note is that the right edge of the stone is pre- 
served and that in line 44 there is only a space of 0.008 m. between it 
and the final zota, not enough room for an additional letter. In 
lines 42 and 46 there is just room to crowd in the extra ‘ofa to make 
them correspond with line 44. Consequently the Corpus errs in 
restoring Nc- in these three lines after the jota. In lines 35 and 36 
the Corpus is correct in so far as it restores one letter after rayiale 
and Baré[#e-, instead of ending the lines with ota and epsilon as 
I suggested, but when it leaves one letter space on the edge of the 
stone uninscribed it is clearly in error, for there is no room for a 
letter after the nu and the h.* Nor is there any justification for 
leaving one letter space uninscribed at the end of line 39, unless the 
editor wished merely to signify that it was one letter shorter than 
lines 42, 44, and 46, which as we have seen contained an extra /ota. 

In line 39 much more can be read than has been published, and 
Kirchner’s restoration is in part justified by the stone. Our fac- 
simile of the inscription shows that enough of the letters are pre- 
served to warrant printing this line thus: rés rpvraveials orparelyolis. 
But the omicron of orpareyois is over the delta of rapéipo., which 
in turn is apparently in cro:xeddv alignment with the first alpha of 
Aayuaxo in line 42. Thus there is room for one letter only after 

! Thus there is no place for a sigma in the word before orarépas, as suggested, 
op. cit., p. 16, note 4. Consequently the reading of the editors must stand, 
Kul{|cxelvo], except that the letters in brackets at the end of the word are hardly 
less legible than many others in this inscription and should on that account be 
removed from their brackets. 

2 Meritt writes me that the final ‘ota of Aawaxo: is actually visible at the end of 
" There are still distinct traces of the final iota of rayiac and of the theta of 


Baré6[ev| on the stone, and the words should be written as I give them in this 
note. 
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the word rapédpa, either the initial letter of "Avriuayo or the sigma 
of zapédpos. In line 39 there is room for two letters after orpareyois, 
not four as given in the Corpus. 

As yet we have not attempted to ascertain the number of letters 
inaline. This is not easy, but a comparison of the spacing in lines 
35 and 36 with that of the accounts of the years 418-7 and 417-6 
gives usaclue. For example, in line 35, 18 letters occupy a space 
0.197 m. in length, whereas in the two earlier years 18 letters measure 
0.192 m. In the accounts of these years there were 85 letters in a 
line. (The Corpus incorrectly restored the first of these records on 
the basis of 86 letters in a line.') As there is a difference of about 
0.005 m. for 18 letters, in a line of 85 letters the difference would 
amount to about two letters, if the spacing was at all even. This is 
of course an uncertain factor in our calculations. Still I am inclined 
to think that the normal line in our inscription contained less than 
85 letters.” 

We cannot do with less than 83 letters, for lines 35 and 36 cannot 
be restored with 82 letters in each. On the other hand, if we omit 
the chi of xovvapxovres, a letter twice omitted in line 11 and 
probably also in lines 2 and 3 of the accounts of 418-7,’ 83 or 84 let- 
ters will be enough to give a satisfactory restoration of these lines.‘ 
If we consider 84 letters the norm, lines 42, 44, and 46 will cortain 85 
letters and line 47 will contain only 83. 

With a line of 83 letters my proposed restoration for lines 43, 45, 
and 47, Aayaxor [Xoevogavos, Nixiac Nixeparo 
kal mapédpo| "Avriwaxo., would be of the right length. But as the 
name of Alcibiades appears with neither patronymic nor demotic, 
it would be strange to find the patronymics of Lamachus and 
Nicias together with the demotic of the latter (cf. Kirchner, quoted 
in S.E.G., III, 34). Thus another restoration for these lines would 
be preferable. Meritt in a letter has suggested that they should be 
restored as follows: Nexiac xai — — - 
"Avriwaxo. In his opinion the names of two rapedpor, colleagues of 
Antimachus, stood in the lacuna. Such a restoration would be 
suitable from the standpoint of length. 

For the end of line 39 and the beginning of line 40, we can assume 
the accidental omission of either the demotic of Alcibiades or the 
phrase és Suxediavy, a phrase which regularly appears in the following 

1 See A.J.A., 1928, p. 347. 

2 Meritt believes that there were 85 letters in a normal line in 416-5 just as 
before. This possibility cannot be denied, but the evidence which I have noted, 
slight as it is, supports my view. 

See A.J.A., 1928, p. 348. 

4 With a line of 83 letters we have only six letters for the name of the secretary in 
line 35, and we must omit the /A of hots or hiepév. 
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entries. The omission of SxaySovide would be possible with 83 
letters in the line, or 84, if we print the h of hoéev. Printing the 
demotie requires 84 letters with 'O#ev.' 

In line 37 I have been able to discern the upper part of a pi and 
the hastas of letters that seem to be lambdas. Thus I would restore 
with greater certainty than before Tla\\evei. The next letter may 
be the initial letter of x ai. .], which brings us to the end of the line 
except for two letters unrestored. 

A few words about the restorations proposed for lines 42, 44, and 
46 are now necessary. For the restorations given n the Corpus, 
involving as they do the omission of the phrase rés xpuraveias, I 
know of no parallel. My suggestion that a system of double dating 
was used for the four payments for the Sicilian expedition is no 
longer tenable, for line 39 at least, if, as seems probable, the entry 
for the first payment begins in that line. Consequently, double 
dating seems improbable for lines 42, 44, and 46.* 

A further possibility which has a closer parallel than any reading 
heretofore suggested is as follows: [ézi rés idos dexates mpuTa- 
vevooes, Te abre heyép|ar. By omitting the h of heuépar we can 
condense it to 83 letters, or we can substitute the word rpuraveias 
for rpvravevoses and leave one more letter for the name of the tribe. 
While either one of these possibilities can be used in line 46, it does 
not seem likely that all four payments were made on the same day, 
and thus the problem of lines 42 and 44 is still unsolved. Neverthe- 
less, there is no reason why we should not make a skeleton res- 
toration for line 39: ‘éxi rés — — —idos $ MpuTavevoces | Tés 
mputaveia's 

A. B. West 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


1 With a line of S85 letters, there is no alternative to the restoration given in the 
Corpus 
* Meritt writes that an /ota is visible in line 44 before orpareyois 
3 See 1.G., 302, 69; 304, 23 
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A BRONZE STATUETTE! 


PuLaTE IV 


Tue art collection of Mount Holyoke College contains a bronze 
statuette whose monumental beauty alone merits publication, but 
further interest attaches to it because of the rarity of extant bronzes, 
large or small, of the first half of the fifth century B.c., the period in 
which its style places this statuette. Its provenance is said to have 
been Piali, a small modern town in Arcadia occupying a part of the 
site of ancient Tegea. 

The figure * represented is that of a nude male youth with long 
hair bound in two braids around his head. He is standing with easy 
grace, his weight borne mainly by the right leg, but to a slight extent 
also by the left, the knee of which is bent and projects beyond the 
plane of the right. Although in this position the left heel should be 
raised, both feet originally were placed flat on the ground with the 
left drawn slightly back, but some accident suffered by the statuette 
has bent the right leg inward from the thigh and the right foot 
inward and upward about a quarter of an inch (63 cm.).* The 
right hand, which originally held some object now missing, is brought 
forward and raised to the height of the hip. The head is turned in 
the direction of the extended hand, but the glance of the eyes wis 
not downward and the gaze was not focused on anything near. 
The muscles of the left shoulder indicate that that arm hung down 
relaxed. 

The surface, particularly of the head, is surprisingly well pre- 
served, only a few dents and scratches occurring here and there. 
The statuette, however, has been subjected to severe cleaning which 
reveals the yellowish metal gleaming through in many places and 
has left several fresh cuts and rubbed places, e.g. at the base of the 


1 The plates are from photographs taken by Professor Clarence Kennedy of the 
Art Department of Smith College. They have been incorporated in Volume I, 
Part I, of his Studies in the History and Criticism of Sculpture, published under the 
auspices of Smith College and the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1928. 

* It was cast solid. Its height is 834 inches (22.23 cm.), exclusive of a rectangu- 
lar dowel, 1% inch (1.27 em.) long, which was cast with, and projects from under, 
the right sole; a corresponding dowel has been broken from under the left foot, 
possibly by the same accident which bent the right leg. Parts missing are as 
follows: material inset for the pupils of the eyes, material inset around the nipples, 
the left arm below the shoulder, and some object from the right hand, of which 
the thumb and fingers are mutilated. The serpentino base is modern. 

3 In mounting the statuette, the left foot was taken as the index of its original 
pan, and in the discussion of the figure no further notice will be taken of the 
vent right leg and displaced foot. 
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left ear, between the glutei, and in the circles around the nipples, 
from which some material ' seems to have been dug out with the 
substitution of a green paint or dry color to conceal the tampering. 


Figure 1. Surrace UnperR HicH MAGNIFICATION 


A dark green patina covers most of the surface, but this patina is so 
thin that the “dentritic’’ (crystalline) structure (Fig. 1) of the 
bronze underneath can be seen through the bifocal microscope.2 A 
bright green lustrous patina marks some areas where corrosion has 
gone deeper.’ A crack filled with soft black solder is discernible 


1 Compare a bronze statuette ‘di tipo prefidiaco”’ in Florence on which gold is 
still present in circles around the nipples. Milani, L. A., J1 R. Museo Archeologico 
di Firenze, Sua Storia e Guida illustrata, No. 2291. 

2 Detailed study of the statuette under the bifocal microscope was suggested to 
me by Professor Kennedy. In the microscopic examination I was aided by my 
colleague, Professor Anna H. Morgan, who made photographs of limited areas 
under high magnification, two of which are reproduced in Figures 1 and 2. To 
both these friends I am indebted for time and help generously given. 

3A metallurgist, to whom the statuette was submitted for examination, cut a 
small section from the dowel projecting from under the right foot. The surface 
of this sample was “polished and etched for metallographic examination.” This 
study led to the following conclusions: 
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extending from the pit of the neck around to a point under the ear 
on the right side, but for a much shorter distance on the left side. 
The closest scrutiny through the microscope fails to show a con- 
tinuation of the crack around the back of the neck. The ragged 
surface of the fracture of the left arm seems to have been altered by 
hollows gouged by a chisel.! The figure has at some time been 
gilded. Dull gilt may be found covering some parts of the surface, 
but it is visible only through the microscope. 

An outstanding characteristic of the statuette is the graceful 
rhythm of the pose, suggesting, as it does, firmness and strength 
without the rigidity of early standing figures, and, at the same time, 
showing greater dignity than is to be found in the (by comparison) 
almost slouching ease of later resting athletes. The organic changes 
wrought by the shift of support from both legs mainly to the right, 
and by the stretching forward of the right arm are consistently 
carried through the whole body with the consequent raising of the 
right hip, obliquity of the glutei, flexing of the right deltoid muscle 
and drawing tight of the flesh over the shoulder blade; and yet 
archaisms persist in the level line of the shoulders and in the failure 
to raise the heel of the idle foot. Further archaisms readily observed 
are that the head is small for the height (being between a seventh 
and an eighth); the shoulders are too broad and massive in com- 
parison with the rest of the torso; the back curves in suddenly and 
the waist is tapering; the abdomen is flat; the hips are short; the 
pelvic curve deep; the thighs are thick; and the muscles of the calves 
of the legs unduly heavy; and perhaps the fundamental archaism is 
that a cross section would suggest a rectangle. 

This naive combination of newly found anatomical knowledge 
and continuance of earlier typical forms, which is one of the charms 
of sculpture of the first half of the fifth century B.c., is to be found in 
the modelling as well as in the structure of the figure.2,. The muscles 
are correctly placed, but treated somewhat schematically with a dry, 
flat effect which is midway between the style of the Tyrannicides 
as shown in the Naples marble group and the softer, rounder treat- 


1. ‘The condition of the surface of the bronze indicates that the process of 
corrosion was slow and gradual. 

2. ‘‘The presence of large amounts of oxide in the body of the metal indicates 
crude workmanship in casting, typical of ancient bronzes. 

3. ‘“‘The penetration of oxides along the cleavage planes of the grains is char- 
acteristic of a slow and gradual corrosion and is one of the best of the various 
points in evidence indicating age.”’ 

1 This may have been done in the hope of making the fracture less ugly. 

2 Grooves cut in the clay model oa therefore cast, and not chiselled, in the 
surface of the bronze mark creases of flesh respectively under the left arm, as it 
hung close to the body, in the elbow of the right arm and in the front of the right 
ankle. 
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ment of muscles of the ‘‘ Apollo on the Omphalos.”” There is no such 
insistence on musculature as is seen in Polyclitan figures, and the 
muscles are shown in a generalized way rather than in detail. Just 
here it is interesting to compare the swelling muscles of the Discus 
thrower ' in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, which 
Miss Richter dates about 480 B.c., and is inclined to attribute to 
Attic origin. The comparison brings out clearly the lack of muscu- 
lar strain in the Mount Holyoke statuette. The Delphi Charioteer 
shows the same satisfying adjustment between bodily forms and 
inner spirit. 

The original position of the right hand with the palm outward is 
clear, although the thumb and fingers have been so battered that at 
first glance they seem shapeless. Lightly chiselled lines indicate 
the encircling creases of flesh on the front of the wrist 2? and the three 
most prominent lines of the palm.’ Some object was held by the 
thumb and fingers with the middle finger raised above the others. 
This is the position natural in holding a mesomphalic phiale,* and 
the downward droop of the hand suggests that the contents are be- 
ing, or have just been, poured. That nothing heavy was held is evi- 
dent from the state of the arm muscles. 

The careful accuracy of treatment characteristic of the rest of the 
figure extended to the feet, but here corrosion and accident have 
somewhat blurred details. There has been an attempt on the part 
of the sculptor to represent the difference between the superficial 
aspect of the inner and outer bones of the ankle, and the second toe 
is shown longer than the first. 

The head conforms to the classical ideal in having a facial angle ° 
of ninety degrees. Peloponnesian qualities are plainly to be seen in 
the deep square cranium and heavy, rounded chin. The profile view 
shows a curious depression on top of the head, possibly to be ac- 
counted for by the artist’s concentration of interest on an elaborate 
coiffure to the neglect of the skull underneath. 

The face is a long oval with an abrupt meeting of the front and 
side planes (quite consistent with the artist’s conception of the 


: Richter, G. M. A., Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes in the Metropolitan 
Museum, pp. 49-51, fig. 78. 

? On the Boston relief the wrists of Aphrodite and the boy playing the lyre show 
this same detail. 

» A painstaking early artist would put in these lines, although any object—and 
certainly a phiale—held in the hand was sure to hide them. 

‘ If the phiale was of silver or gold, its theft might account for the present hacked 
condition of the fingers. 

5 The late Sir Charles Walston in his book, Alcamenes and the Establishment of the 
Classical Type in Greek Art, puts high value on this type of face in determining his 
‘‘ Argive-Attic”’ type of head. The Mount Holyoke bronze conforms to the Ar- 
give facial angle, but lacks the arching cranium of works produced by Attic sculp- 
tors. 
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planes of the body). The fineness of the treatment of the nose and 
mouth prevents the face from seeming heavy despite the greater 
length of the lowest third of the face. The microscope reveals the 
fact that the eyebrows were plastically rendered by fine featherlike 
lines going off above and below low curving lines which extend from 
the bridge of the nose. The fine lines may have been easily visible 
originally, but are now so dulled by corrosion that they merely give 
the impression of a slight roughening of the surface. Modelling of 
miniature delicacy indicates the prominence of the brow over the 
nose offset by slight lateral depressions.'. The eyes are in a plane 
somewhat oblique to the rest of the face, and seem more deeply inset 
under the brow than they really are because of the high bridge of the 
nose. They are large with thin crisply defined lids, and are of the 
long almond shape with a swelling curve of the inner part of the upper 
lid, a type best seen in vase paintings dating between 470 and 450 
p.c. Considerable expression is given fortuitously to the eyes by 
shadows cast in the deep conical holes originally filled with material 
to represent the pupils. The right eye is larger and more open than 
the left. The enlargement in Figure 2 shows a curious and, so far as 
I know, a unique treatment of the outer corner of the eye, 7.¢., a sharp 
angle from which a ridge extends to the outer end of the eyebrow. 
Intentional or accidental, the result of this device is to give the im- 
pression that the upper lid was correctly rendered as longer than the 
lower and coming down over it. 

There is a perceptible angle between the brow and the nose which 
is straight and slender with almost vertical planes meeting the plane 
of the cheeks. The magnification of details in Figure 2 shows the 
artist’s superb skill in representing the different qualities inherent in 
the bony structure of the nose, the swelling cartilage of the nostril, 
and the pliant muscle and soft flesh of cheek and lips.2. The mouth 
is small with well defined curves of the lips, the upper bowshaped, 
the lower of fuller formation projecting slightly beyond the plane of 
the upper, a detail characteristic of Peloponnesian art, according to 
Furtwaengler. A groove accentuates the firm, round chin. The 
corners of the mouth are somewhat indeterminate, but lines extend- 
ing from the nostrils give them the impression of turning down 
slightly. 

The ears are of generous size and for shape find their closest par- 


1 This is visible in C of Plate IV but not in Figure 2, where the focus was on the 
eye particularly. There is no horizontal depression defining the muscle of the fore- 
head (the “‘bar of Michelangelo”), such as is found on some of the male heads of 
the Olympia sculptures. 

* The magnification also incidentally shows on the cheek marks of the sculptor’s 
modelling stick. 
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allel in the ears of the Olympian Apollo and the “Blond Youth”’ of 
the Acropolis Museum, but they are executed with fewer details and 
with a short lobe attached to the cheek. The two ears are not iden- 
tical in form or size, nor are they placed similarly on the head, the 
left ear being broader and placed higher, farther back and less ver- 


Figure 2. Lert Sipe or Face MAGNIFIED 


tically. These variations in the size and position of the ears as well 
as a difference in the size of the eyes and a slight asymmetry through- 
out the face may be due to the artist’s only partly successful at- 
tempt to represent the foreshortening of a head held not quite ver- 
tical and turned to the right side.! 

The hair is arranged with the meticulous precision characteristic 
of early work. Except over the brow it is represented close to the 
scalp. Undulating lines all cut to the same depth radiate from the 

' For a discussion of asymmetry in faces of sculptures from the Aegina pediments 


and of the Charioteer of Delphi, see Duncan Mackenzie, B.S. A., Vol. XV (1908- 
1909), pp. 302-305 
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crown of the head. Two braids starting behind the ears cross at the 
nape of the neck and are carried forward to end under a thick fillet 
which is visible only on top of the head. Fine incisions indicate the 
hair drawn up from the neck below the crossed braids.’ Over the 
brow a soft mass of hair parted in the middle wells out over the tem- 
ples before being tucked up under the fillet with ends hanging down 
in front of the ears. 

The method of wearing the hair? is a variant of the type with 
two braids pronounced by Professor Hyde * to be “‘a purely athletic 
coiffure,”’ the best known examples of which are a head from the east 
pediment of the temple of Aphaea on Aegina, the ‘Blond Youth,” 
the ‘“‘ Apollo on the Omphalos”’ (with the related Choiseul-Gouffier 
Apollo), and the bronze head found at Herculaneum and now in Na- 
ples.‘ The head of the Mount Holyoke bronze differs from all these 
examples in having a careful arrangement of long hair parted over 
the brow and looped over a fillet with ends falling in front of the ears 
instead of a fringe of short hair more or less curled. The closest par- 
allel of this detail known to the writer is the arrangement of the long 
front hair on a marble head * found near Rome and claimed by Pro- 
fessor Halbherr to be a copy or adaptation of the Dionysos by Al- 
camenes. The similarity of arrangement is more apparent from the 
side view of the ‘‘ Dionysos’’ head because the front view shows the 
exaggerated effort on the part of the copyist to represent in marble 
the thickness and softness of the mass of hair. This same difference 


1 The pubic hair is represented by similar short, straight chiselled lines and not 
by the tight curls often found on archaic bronzes. Cf. a bronze torso in the Archae- 
ological museum in Florence, Milani, L. A., op. cit., p. 174; illustrated in Jb. Arch. 
I., 1892, p. 132, fig. 5. About the torso, Milani says, ‘‘E un originale dell’ arte 
greca della fine del sec. VI o primordi del Va. C. . . . Perl’arte e lo stile ricorda 
molto da vicino le famose statue dei tirannicidi del Museo di Napoli, copiate 
de agli originali in bronzo di Kritios e Nesiotis.”’ 

2 Waldstein (Walston), J.H.S., Vol. I, 1880, pp. 168 ff., was the first to maintain 
that all youthful male figures represented with long hair were not ipso facto Apollo 
figures. 

3’ Hyde, W. W., Olympic Victory Monuments and Greek Athletic Art, p.91. On 
page 51 Hyde uses the word krobylos for the arrangement of the long hair of men in 
two braids, thus failing to restrict that name to the figure S style of looping hair up 
from the nape of the neck over a fillet, a point made by Studniczka, Krobylos und 
Tettiges, Jb. Arch. I., X1, 1896, pp. 248-291, and adopted by Dickins in describing 
i § relief = a “Man Mounting a Chariot,” Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, 
Vol. I, p. 

‘ Theos he cate are all cited in the article on Haartracht und Haarschmuck, } auly- 
Wissowa, Vol. VII, p. 2117, with the addition of a head of Hermes on a coin of 
Aenos (B. M. Cat. Thrace, pp. 772 ff.). The statement is made in Pauly-Wissowa 
that the double braid coiffure is not found in vase paintings, but in contradiction 
to this may be cited the arrangement of crossed braids on the head of a young man 
on a cylix in Berlin signed by Euphronios, illustrated in Daremberg-Saglio, Vol. I, 
2, P- 1358, fig. 1808; also in Hoppin, J. C., Handbook of Attic Red Figured Vases, 

‘ol. I, p. 385. 

5 IHustrated with explanatory note in the /llustrated London News, January, 1 

1927, frontispiece and page 2. 
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in technique, due either to the difference in material or to the fact 
that they are both late copies of an original of the severe style, is 
evident in a marble head (Fig. 3) in the Museo Nazionale in Rome, 
where it is wrongly interpreted as the head of a woman because of 
the arrangement of the hair.'. Here again only the front locks bear a 
resemblance to the front hair of the Mount Holyoke statuette, the 
rest of the hair drawn backward from the crown of the head being 
looped loosely over a fillet in much the same fashion as the long hair 
of the “Kritios of the Acropolis Museum. 

Other heads showing variant arrangements of hair not too dissim- 


Figure 3. Heap 1n Rome Figure 4. Bronze STATUETTE IN 
LONDON 


ilar are to be seen in the Lateran Museum,’ the British Museum 
(Fig. 4), and the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (Fig. 5). The Lateran 
head is a marble copy of an early work, and shows long flowing 
locks of hair confined by a tubular fillet over which the front mass is 
twisted with some short ends falling in two masses over each temple. 
A simpler style is seen on the head of the bronze statuette* in London, 


1 Museo Nazionale, No. 583, ‘‘Testa di Statua arcaistica. Tipo Korai dell’ 
Acropoli.”” My attention was called to this head by Professor C. H. Young of 
the Classical Department of Columbia University, who kindly gave me this photo- 
graph. He also informed me of the head in Copenhagen. 

2 Arndt, P. u. Amelung, W., Photographische Einzelaufnahmen Antiker Sculptur, 
Series VIII, No. 2125, ‘‘ Jugendlicher Kopf, von dem wir keine Repliken kennen, 
gehoert nach seiner Haartracht in den Kreis der ‘Elektra’ von der Neapler Grup 
(Brunn-Bruckmann 306). Sein Geschlecht ist nicht zu bestimmen, wie ja die 
Koepfe dieser Gruppe unterschiedslos fuer Maenner und Frauen verwandt wurden 
Die getreue Kopie eines strengen Originals wird er kaum sein.”’ 

3 British Museum, Catalogue of the Bronzes, p. 35, No. 270. After a description, 
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where loops (not ends) of hair fall over the fillet and down the sides of 
the face. The long hair at the back is massed in a projecting knot 
instead of being braided. The archaistic head! in Copenhagen 
shows a curious contamination of several archaic styles. Some of 
the hair drawn forward from the crown of the head ends over the 
brow in two rows of tight curls, while on each side of this mass wavy 


Figure 5. Marsie Heap CoPENHAGEN 


strands of long hair are looped over a tubular fillet with ends falling 
in front of the ear. The long back hair is held up by the fillet in the 
krobylos fashion. Without ancient parallel, so far as this writer 
knows, are the short locks appearing from under the fillet behind the 
ears. It is not without importance then that the Mount Holyoke 
statuette is the only example of a fifth century original showing the 


the attribution is given as follows: ‘‘Good work, rather archaic; especially in the 
treatment of the hair; may be assigned to about 450 B.c.””, Mr. Forsdyke kindly 
furnished me with the photograph. 

! Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Fortegnelse over De Antike Kunstvaerker, p. 21, No. 38, 
where it is called a late imitation of archaic style. Also Arndt, P., La Glyptothéque 
Ny Carlsberg, pl. 16. Iam grateful to Director Frederick Poulsen for permission 
to publish this photograph. 
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crossed braids of the back hair combined with long locks in front 
looped over a fillet and ending over the temples. The many extant 
copies ' and derivatives showing one detail or the other seem to in- 
dicate that many examples of such arrangements of long hair were 
shown on other sculptures of the first half of the fifth century which 
are now lost. 

The authority of Walston and Hyde on the “athletic coiffure”’ 
confirms the impression of vigorous life given by the firm muscular 
development of the figure and renders superfluous a discussion as to 
whether the sculptor of the statuette fashioned a god or an athlete. 
The type of athlete is not easy to determine in the absence of all 
attributes. The ears being normal, and not bruised and swollen, 
afford no clue to the type. Perhaps all that can be said is that the 
strong torso with powerful shoulder and arm muscles may have 
been recognized by contemporary observers as indicative of a 
wrestler or a pentathlete rather than a runner. 

The pose of the quietly standing figure with the weight unequally 
balanced is the prevailing pose for single figures in the years preced- 
ing the innovations of Myron and the walking rhythm of Polyclitan 
figures. Familiar examples are the “‘Kritios Boy,” the Ligourio 
bronze, and the “ Apollo on the Omphalos”’ and its related statues. 
The fifth century fragment of a boy? in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, is a beautiful early example of the type. Among the less 
well known examples is a bronze statuette called an ‘‘ Athlete from 
Aderné”’ in the Archaeological Museum in Syracuse.’ This figure 
may profitably be compared with the Mount Holyoke statuette be- 
cause it has the right arm raised only slightly less high than the 
latter and it has its left arm preserved as well. Although Orsi is at 
a loss to explain the meaning of the left arm, which seems raised in 
surprise, he has no hesitancy in saying that the statuette represents 
a victorious youth making an offering to a divinity for his success.‘ 


1 Other related methods of disposing of the long hair of gods and athletes are 
shown as follows: Athlete in the Louvre, bronze, a no. 154, fig. 20 (in 
the catalogue it is called ‘‘ Dionysos from Olympia’”’ A, bronze, in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, Michachs, A., Ancient Marbles in 
Great Britain, 277; Dionysos, bronze head from Herculaneum i in the National 
Museum, anion, catalogue no. 857, fig. 54 (edit. in English). A Roman imitation 
of the elaborate coiffure of the Dionysos head in Naples is to be seen in the hair of 
Antinous from the Villa Mondragone in the Louvre. 

2Caskey, L. D., Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, No. 14, pp. 26 ff. 

3Orsi, P., Ausonia, Vol. VIII, 1915, s. 44 ff., Neugebauer, K. A., Antike 
Bronzestatuetten, s. 70, tf. 37. Orsi attributes this statuette to the school of 
Kritios and Nesiotes. 

* Furtwaengler, in Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, p. 279, note 6, said that he 
knew of no instance of an athlete pouring libation. Hyde, on the other hand, 
op. cit., pp. 138-144, devotes a section to libation-pouring, and while leaving 
“the final solution of the motive of the Jdolino and kindred works open,’’ inclines 
“‘to the belief that they represent a victor,’’ and not divinities, as Furtwaengler 


maintained. 
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Orsi further says that the right hand of the Aderné athlete is open 
and if some object was held, it must have been fused in place. The 
hand of the Mount Holyoke athlete was less flatly open and could 
easily have held firmly a mesomphalie phiale between the thumb 
and middle finger. 

Even more important than the gesture of the right hand for the 
interpretation of the figure is the reverential bearing which is added 
to the physical harmony of the athletic figure. This ethical quality 
is the more remarkable in so small a work fashioned at a time 
when emotion was not shown by facial expression. In a way quite 
indescribable the observer receives the impression of a superbly 
formed athlete wholly free from undue personal pride and with his 
thoughts lost in reverence for the god to whom he pours a libation as 
a thank-offering for his victory. There is no reason to think that 
this was a portrait statue.!. The typical and not individual features 
are to be expected in statues of the early fifth century. 

A contemporary work embodying an entirely different system 
of proportions is the Ligourio bronze in which, Furtwaengler 
maintained,’ is to be found the embodiment of the principles of 
Ageladas and the Argive School which was to produce a few years 
later the Polyclitan Canon exemplified in the Doryphorus. With 
its shorter, but strong, torso and longer legs, the Mount Holyoke 
statuette bears more resemblance to the Piombino and Payne-Knight 
bronzes in which scholars recognize relationship to the Apollo 
Philesius which Canachus made for the sanctuary of the Branchidae 
and which was represented on coins of Miletus. The ancient authors 
tell us that Canachus and his brother Aristocles, contemporaries of 
Kallon of Aegina and Ageladas of Argos, were famous Sicyonian 
artists whose genius and prestige were so great that their descendants 
for four generations carried on their 
that Aristocles was not much inferior to Canachus in reputation. 
Over a hundred years later Lysippus of Sicyon was carrying on the 
Sicyonian tradition of tall, slender athletes although he claimed to 


school.”” Pausanias says® 


have no masters.‘ 

The artist of the Mount Holyoke statuette cannot be named, 
but the writer of this article believes that he may have been one of 
this group working in Sicyon in the early part of the fifth century, 
specializing in the study and representation of athletes, and receiving 


1 At Olympia, according to Pliny, H.N., XXXIV, 16, an athlete was honored by 
a portrait statue only on his third victory in the games. 

2 50th Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste, Berlin. 

3 Pausanias, VI, 9, 1; cf. Frazer’s Commentary, IV, p. 33, where the sequence 
worked out by Brunn is quoted. 

‘Pliny, H.N., XXXIV, 61. 
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commissions from cities and families proud to honor their victorious 
sons. Collignon’s conclusions regarding the value of Canachus’s 
work would easily serve to characterize the work of the unknown 
creator of this figure; ‘‘ Kanachos n’est pas de ces maitres qui créent 
un type nouveau. Respectueux de la tradition, il s’en tient aux 
anciennes formules: on est en droit de lui reconnaitre plus de qualités 
de style que d’invention, et c’est sans doute par une technique 
savante qu’il justifie sa renommée.” ! 

Tegea is said to have been the finding place of the statuette, but, 
in the case of an object so easily portable, this fact gives no clue 
of great value in the search for its real origin. Its subject and its 
proportions exclude it from the group now recognized as of local 
Arcadian origin where the subjects are mostly shepherds and 
peasants, and the proportions show figures ‘‘short and thick-set, 
with heads rather too large for the body.”? At the time of Pausa- 
nias’s visit, Tegea seems to have been stripped of its public statues of 
bronze. At least he fails to speak of any sculptures of that material, 
although he describes some empty pedestals of bronze statues beside 
the theatre not far from the market place.’ No artist native to 
Tegea is mentioned in ancient literature or in any extant inscription, 
but evidence is abundant that through the many centuries of the 
city’s history until, with the rest of Arcadia, she fell under Roman 
dominion, her citizens were generous patrons of art. Since Tegea 
called in artists from all over Greece to make her cult statues, 
there can be little doubt that she was similarly desirous of having 
the best artists execute her honorary statues. The Mount Holyoke 
statuette is a gem of athletic art which some fortunate chance has 
preserved when larger works in bronze went to the melting pot be- 
cause constant wars made bronze a precious metal.‘ 

CAROLINE M. GALT 
Mount HoLyoke CoLLece 


1 Collignon, M., Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque, I, p. 316. 
2 W. Lamb, Arcadian Bronze Statuettes, B.S.A., Vol. XXVII (1925-1926), 
pp. 133-148. 
Pausanias, VIII, 49, 1. 
‘Langlotz, K., Frueh Griechische Bildhauerschulen did not come to hand until 
this article was in press. 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT OLYNTHOS 


ExcAVATiIons at Olynthos ' were begun on February 17, 1928, and 
continued with more than 200 workmen, most of whom were refu- 
gees, with Decauville track and cars and other proper equipment, 
until June 2. The campaign was under the auspices of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, with a permit granted by the 
Greek Government on February 9. 

The staff consisted of Dr. and Mrs. George E. Mylonas, Dr. and 
Mrs. Clark Hopkins, Dr. Herbert N. Couch, Miss Eunice B. Steb- 
bins, Miss Wilhelmina Van Ingen, Miss Hazel Hansen, Professor 
Charles W. Peppler of Duke University, Miss Lillian M. Wilson, 
Miss Jennie Loomis, Mrs. David ." Robinson, Professor Mary 
McGehee of Vassar College, Mr. R. 8S. Darbishire, Mr. Euripides 
Melanides, Mr. Kostas Nicolaides, Mr. Youry de Fomine, and Mr. 
Alexander Schmidt. Mr. Melanides and Professor Robinson were in 
charge of the photography. Mr. Youry de Fomine was the architect, 
and Mr. Alexander Schmidt engineer and surveyor. Mr. Demetrios 
Papasaraphianos was the overseer or epoptes. Professor Eustratios 
Pelekides, Ephor of Antiquities in Macedonia and Director of the 
Archaeological Museum in Saloniki, was the representative of the 


1 In 1902 I visited Myriophyto, which then belonged to Turkey, and since then I 
have always had the idea that the two long flat hills on the og east bank of 
the River ‘Retsinikia, the ancient Sandanos (cf. Xen., Hellen. 3, 3; Plutarch, 
Parallela 8 or Olynthiakos in Athenaeus, 334e), represented the site of Olynthos, 
rather than Hagios Mamas where Leake, N. Greece, III, p. 154; Cousinéry, Voyage 
dans la Macédoine, II, pp. 160 ff. and Demitzas, Maxeéovia, PP. 607 ff.,621 ff. placed it. 
A Greek writer, Chrysochoos, who published an article in ’'Exernpis rod Mapvaccoi, 
III, 1899, pp. 142 ff., had the right idea, which has been followed by Struck, Make- 
donische Fahrten, I, pp. 38 ff., and also by Wace. But no one had ever tested the 
hills by systematic excavation, though we found that there had been clandestine 
digging and there are a score of terra-cotta heads like those discovered by us, in the 
British Museum, presented in 1912. In B.S.A., XXI, 1914-16, p. 11, Mr. Wace 
said that it was hoped that the British School at Athens would before long be able 
to begin excavations, but Mr. George A. Macmillan, Chairman of the British 
Committee, was kind enough to call a meeting of his committee, at which it ap- 
peared that no application had been made to the Greek authorities though the 
question had come up a good many times. Mr. Macmillan wrote: ‘It hardly 
was a case of withdrawing an actual claim. The British School does not really 
hold any rights in the matter, so that it is quite open to you or to any American 
organization to approach the Greek authorities. . . . It would be impossible for 
us, in any case, to tackle the site at the present time.” We desire to express our 
thanks to Mr. Macmillan and the British Committee for their generosity, to 
Professor Rhys Carpenter, Director of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Professor Edward C. apps, Chairman of the Managing Committee, and 
Professor Kourouniotis for assistance in obtaining the permit. Most of the expenses 
of the excavation were borne by a fund raised in Baltimore under the leadership of 
Dr. Hugh H. Young. 
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Greek Government, and visited us frequently and gave valuable 
advice. The American Women’s Hospital at Russiko, especially 
Miss Norkerviez, Dr. Nikotides, and Dr. Rideout, and the Refugee 
Settlement Commission, especially Mr. Basmatzides, rendered much 
practical assistance. 

We dug many trial trenches in an attempt to locate some of the 
public buildings or temples, but did not discover any well preserved 
temple. Our main effort was concentrated on thirteen divisions 
(Fig. 1). In Trenches 1-3 we cleared a Byzantine fortress at the 
southern extremity, and discovered many fragments of various 
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Figure 1. Survey orf OLYNTHOs SHOWING ALSO THE EXCAVATED SECTIONS 
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3yzantine vases with varied polychrome designs. Here we found 
high walls with projections enclosing a series of rooms, and three 
large receptacles or granaries cut in the native conglomerate. 
These were to store provisions, and one was partially full of ancient 
grain. Several large pithoi were also found, one built into a later 
wall. There also came to light here two cemented slanting pavements 
with a circular pocket or depression, perhaps to receive the dregs of 
olive oil, like some of the ‘‘kaselles,”’ or oil vats of the magazines 
at Knossos with the same pocket in the middle of the floor slab. 
Many neolithic celts (Fig. 2) of the various known mainland types 


Ficure 2. Nero.itaic FounpD aT OLYNTHOS 


were found here as well as elsewhere on the southern long hill, about 
eighty in all. Some are very well preserved and important in view 
of the scarcity of such prehistoric celts in Macedonia, since only a 
few are so far known and they belong to the Bronze Age. Nowhere 
else in Macedonia have so many been discovered, and one of the celts 
is the largest yet found there. Flint-scrapers and many vases and 
fragments of neolithic pottery, pounders and spit-supports, parts of 
triangular tables among which is a prehistoric leg with red-painted 
zig-zags, many bone needles, a shell bracelet, clay whorls, sling bul- 
lets of stone and clay, and many tusks of wild boars (Fig. 3) were 
excavated here. Ten primitive idols, three of marble (Fig. 4), three 
of terra-cotta and four of rough stones (Fig. 5), several neolithic 
houses and a unique kiln (Fig. 6), of that remote period were found. 
Besides the neolithic pottery, painted ware and monochrome vases 
with upright knob-handles, belonging to the sub-Mycenaean period, 
were discovered. There certainly was an important neolithic settle- 
ment at Olynthos, but no remains of early Helladic times have come 
to light, as one would expect from a name ending in -nthos (A.J.A.., 
XXXII, 1928, p. 153). In the classical houses here were unearthed 
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two Corinthian aryballoi, much stamped black ware, so-called 
Apulian vases, and ninety-four fragments of a beautiful large red- 
figured crater with Dionysus on a winged panther among maenads 
and satyrs on one side, and with athletes on the other (reconstructed 
by us in the Saloniki Museum), a vase of the fine style of the early 


Figure 3. In First Row, Boars’ Tusks. BEtow, 
Bone NEEDLES OR TOOLS 


fourth century B.c. (Fig.7). Instyleandsubject it resembles a crater 
in St. Louis (Bull. City Art Museum, St. Louis, VII (1922), p. 11, 
(Fig. 5), and anticipates Assteas, who employs a similar style, subject 
and shape (Hoppin, Handbook of Greek b. f. Vases, pp. 439, 445). 
Trench 4 was dug from west to east across the centre of the hill. 
Here were found houses of poor construction, many sub-Mycenaean 
potsherds, knob-handles and “‘wishing-bone”’ handles, some still 
earlier neolithic polished black vase-fragments and a few prehistoric 
celts. Many kitchen pots of rough black clay and a large pithos with 
a skeleton in it were discovered here. Numerous fragments of 
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Figure 4. Primitive MARBLE IDOLS oR FIGURINES 


Figure 5. Primitive Ficurines 
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Corinthian and painted black vases with animal scenes, red-figured 
ware, stamped black fragments and a terra-cotta head of Pan were 
also brought to light in this region. 

Trenches 5 and 6, which have been united, were dug from south 
to north on a part of the hill projecting to the southeast, which 
appeared to be prominent enough to contain an important building 
or temple. Here again only houses were found with many pithoi 
(Fig. 8) and vases for storing grain. Two enormous complete 


Ficure 6. A at OLYNTHOS 


pithoi of the Classical Age, nearly two metres in height, were removed 
to Saloniki. Many neolithic and sub-Mycenaean potsherds were 
found along with black-figured and red-figured vase-fragments. 
Several pieces of a large archaic black-figured vase have been fitted 
together. They show an enormous man with eye in full front, 
though face is in profile, scaling, with a great stride, the high wall of 
an altar and pulling one of the defenders over it by the hand, while 
another comes to his rescue with spear in hand and still another 
approaches and some of the defenders flee away. At the bottom of 
the altar a man lies on the ground with his sword. This must have 
been a unique black-figured vase of about 560 B.c., and represents 
perhaps the Busiris story. Some very nice pieces of red-figured ware 
same to light in these trenches. Four fragments, when pieced 
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together, revealed Apollo, or possibly Dionysus, crowned with a 
wreath and clad in a cuirass ornamented with dolphins, and holding 
a long branch in his left hand. A small vase in the form of a Seilenos 
playing the double flute, dating in the fourth century, and a terra- 
cotta head of the fifth century representing a female head with the 
lower part of the face veiled, and a terra-cotta mask of a goddess 


Figure 7. ReEp-FIGURED CRATER Founp aT OLYNTHOS. Now IN ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL MusEuM, SALONIKI 


holding her hands to her breasts, were discovered among the smaller 
finds. 

Trench 7 was dug on the hill to the northeast, and this whole 
section was uncovered, as here was the shopping and trading district, 
if we are justified in drawing this conclusion from the large number of 
coins found lying on the floors of the shops, where they were scat- 
tered when Philip’s Macedonians rushed in to loot the bazaars in 
August, 348 s.c. (615 out of 1,180 found in all the excavations). 
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The coins are from more than fifty different cities. There probably 
was a mint in this section, as we found thirty or more flans of bronze 
not yet struck. To judge by the large number of terra-cottas and es- 
pecially numerous moulds in this section, there was here perhaps a 
terra-cotta factory. Here were excavated many shops and houses 
and narrow lanes as well as three broad streets leading up to an 
open agora. To the west of an open court paved with cobble stones 
and originally surrounded by columns, is a room with walls partly 


Figure 8. LARGE PITHOI FROM OLYNTHOS 


preserved and covered with a fine hard-polished plaster of a creamy 
white hue below, decorated with red festoons above. It has a broad 
raised bevelled border of hard cement, and at the east side of the 
depressed central space, where was originally a bathtub, is a hole to 
carry off the water into a marble basin which was found in place in 
the court. To the north is a room with stucco or plaster painted 
white below and red above, where many coins and terra-cotta fig- 
urines were buried. To the south is a room with Pompeian red walls 
where many moulds for making terra-cottas were found. One of 
these dating at the end of the fifth or early in the fourth century 
B.c. (Fig. 9), perhaps a fifth century type preserved in the fourth 
century, is a large and unique relic both of religion and craftsmanship. 
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It represents a beautiful head of Cybele with long waving hair and a 
crown elaborately adorned with alternating circles and palmettes, 
the ends of which curve upwards, with earrings and necklace, and 
holding a tympanum in her left hand. Cybele occurs also in her 


Figure 9. Mopern Cast From Moutp EXcavATED AT OLYNTHOS 


chariot, drawn by two lions and accompanied by Hermes on a silver 
plaque, as well as in terra-cotta seated figurines, where she holds a 
lion in her lap. Cybele standing by an altar is the type of another 
mould. She was evidently an important goddess at Olynthos. In 
the immediate neighborhood is a great cemented cistern, more than 
four metres deep to the bottom of the depression in the middle. 
Many sections of large terra-cotta conduits, running both south to 
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north and west to east, showed that this section had an abundant 
supply of water. In one of the courts or peristyles to the north, 
where we found a stately vestibule and entrance with the bases and 
capitals of columns, there was a large terra-cotta bathtub in place. 
It has a depression in its lower quarter like a Victorian hip-bath, and 
has exactly the same shape as that found in Trench 8 (Fig. 10). 
Among the many terra-cottas found are a complete negro head 


Figure 10. Terra Corra Batutus IN PLAcE IN TILED BATHROOM 


(there are parts of two others and a complete one from division 8), 
an Eros resting his left hand on a column, two old ladies with their 
little brown jug, a beautiful tall draped female with diaphanous 
drapery holding back her drapery over her head with both hands, 
quite in the style of the Neo-Attic reliefs, a group of seated lady 
and standing man, a man running to right, a standing old lady with 
exaggerated stomach and breasts, and many others. 

In addition to the figurine style of vase there are many simple 
figurines, an Aphrodite, partly nude, holding. a dove on her raised 
right knee and extending her drapery above her head with her left 
hand like a Niobid. We have a Hermes with his ram, a partly nude 
female, many terra-cotta heads of all periods from the archaic to the 
fourth century B.c., and masks of varying sizes. There are many 
comic figures including a most artistic rendering of a woman with 
enormous stomach and a most interesting smile, possibly a Her- } 
maphrodite from the same mould as a Boeotian figure in Athens and 
one in Munich. Also here were found two terra-cotta running figures ' 
like Heracles on the coins of Thasos, made from the same mould, a 
red-figured oenochoe with a lady standing near an altar in South 
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Italian style, a so-called Apulian oenochoe with characteristic lady's 
head with hood in profile, the fragments of a large red-figured crater 
with charioteer in a chariot drawn by two horses. On the rear of the 
vase were three “‘ Mantel-figuren,’’ and below the scenes a pattern of 
pothooks as on the South Italian Athenianizing vases. But all these 
vases are probably Attic and belong to a style imitated in Apulian 
ware. 

Trench 8, on the same hill as Trench 7 but northwest, gave us the 
wealthy suburban residential area of the fifth and fourth centuries 
p.c. Here (Fig. 11) is a fine straight street five metres in width 


Figure 11. Broap STREET AND WEALTHY RESIDENTIAL SECTION AT OLYN- 
THOS FROM SOUTH TO NORTH 


with a gutter down either side of it—running south to north. From 
this branch off at right angles three similar broad streets to the east 
and little alleyways to the west, separating the houses of the richer 
Chaleidian residents of Olynthos. This whole section had the 
Hippodamian plan, and further excavations would probably give 
us similar broad streets, as a glance at the survey (Fig. 1) shows that 
the streets in this section are in line with those in section 7, and the 
diagonal trench revealed portions of such streets. Here we found 
many fine houses, generally two to a block, which was probably just 
one hundred Macedonian feet long. Perhaps such are the houses 
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referred to by Demosthenes (De falsa legatione, 426) when he tells 
how Macedonian gold made many Olynthians suddenly rich and 
how they improved their houses and displayed unusual magnificence. 
On the west side of the main street from north to south generally 
there is a narrow lane paved with cobble stones running east and 
west. From the narrow lane we turn north into a court paved with 
cobble stones, or in some cases with a mosaic of small stones. The 
court sometimes has a deep cistern in one section, as at Pergamum, 
and three bases for columns on each side. These are as a rule rec- 


Figure 12. Mosaic FLoor 1n Matin Room or House 5 


tangular and the capitals, of which we have found many, also rec- 
tangular with bands. In one case there was a circular base and a 
Doric capital of stone. Around the peristyle or court were many 
rooms, and in front sometimes there were shops. In one case we 
seem to have the foundations in the court for a stairway to the second 
story. The main room, of which we have found seven cases in 
division 8 besides that in Trench 7 and two in division 13, consisted 
often of a large sunk central square with cement or mosaic floor and 
broad raised bevelled cement borders. This is the main living room 
and in several cases has a slanting floor and hole for the water to run 
off into a basin, in two cases inside the room. This room may have 
been partially roofed over with eaves over the raised sides, but is 
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likely to have been open to the sky in the middle. In many cases 
the delicate, beautiful hard-polished plaster of a creamy white or 
Pompeian red is preserved on the dado. In one case (Fig. 12) we 
have a perfectly preserved, beautiful mosaic floor of small pieces of 
white and bluish stones with red or tile clay between, so that a pretty 
color effect is produced in certain lights. In another case we have a 
mosaic with a star design. In still another house is a free-hand, long 
mosaic of the best Greek art of about 400 B.c., with two Nereids 
riding on dolphins and a third on a hippocamp (Fig. 13). Above are 


Figure 13. Greek Mosaic witH THE Mosaic APPEARS WHITE 
IN THE MIDDLE RIGHT OF FiGurRE 11 


two lions attacking a stag, and there is a wave pattern and meander 
border about the whole. This was found only a few centimetres 
below the surface, and more than half of it had been destroyed by 
plowing, which should not be allowed where the antiquities are so 
near the surface. Hellenistic mosaics have been found at Olympia 
and Delos but Hellenic figure mosaics of so early a date as that at 
Olynthos are almost unknown. These are the houses destroyed by 
Philip in August, 348 B.c., and are earlier than those at Priene and 
Delos. As there are almost no complete Greek houses of importance 
preserved from the fifth and first half of the fourth centuries B.c., and 
as no previous excavation has given us an opportunity of studying 
the houses of a typical Greek city of the period before Alexander the 
Great, these Olynthian houses are important. We have completely 
excavated in this section at least eight large houses of which Mr. 
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Fomine has drawn special separate plans, and have cleared portions 
of many others. In section 7 we have three, and in section 13 three 
more complete houses. Some had as many as eight rooms on the 
ground floor. 

In the houses were found fragments of good Greek vases, one in the 
best style with an Amazon on horseback fighting against a young 
Greek with drawn sword, another with a man on a horse, quite in the 


Figure 14. Rep-FiGcurep Pinax or PLATE FROM Howse 2. Earty FourtuH 
CENTURY B.C. 


style of the Parthenon frieze, two so-called Apulian plates and frag- 
ments with characteristic lady’s head with hood in profile, a beauti- 
ful large red-figured plate with tall, slender Heracles seated with 
club and Athena or Omphale with spear in front of him (Fig. 14). 
Many terra-cottas including negroes’ heads of Chalcidian type and 
a large old man’s head (like a negro’s), a seated boy with a cock, a 
charioteer driving two spirited horses, were found and six or more 
column bases for tables or basins, like those at Delos. In one house 
was discovered a large marble louter or perirrhanterion, the square 
projection on the underside of which fitted into the hole on the top of 
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a column found nearby. Two terra-cotta braziers and many little 
house altars came to light, but they are undecorated, except one 
found in Trench 7, which had a cock on one side. Wash basins, oil 
vats, stone-mills with a slit for the grain to run out as at Delos, 
amphoras for water or wine, a few roof tiles, some repaired with lead 


Figure 15. Greek MARBLE HEAD FROM 
OLYNTHOS 


pieces, were also found here. A unique find was a perfectly pre- 
served private tiled bathroom, with another perfectly preserved 
large hip bathtub of terra-cotta like that described above (Fig. 10). 
It opens on to a large living room and is next to a museum room 
where beautiful Greek vases, including Figure 14, were found. This 
house probably belonged to a connoisseur of Greek art. In one 
court paved with cobble stones, near a large millstone, was a marble 
head lying face down (Fig. 15). It must have been part of a statue, 
but nothing more of the statue could be found. It represents 
probably Artemis, who, as well as Apollo, her brother, appears with a 
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diadem on coins of Olynthos, or it may be Hera, who also often is 
represented with a diadem. The head is an original Greek work, 
despite the poor piece of marble used, dating from the end of the 
fifth century B.c. Besides this head two marble antefixes were found 
carved with palmette designs, one from the fifth century, the other 
with the ends of the leaves turned up from the fourth century B.c. 
With these came to light two thick rectangular marble slabs, one 
(Fig. 16) with lifelike griffins tearing to pieces a mule, and the other 
with noble winged griffins facing away from one another. These are 
the only other marble sculptures so far found, and date from the end 


Figure 16. Marsie Revier Founp 1n House 5 at OLYNTHOS 


of the fifth century s.c. The first with the griffins, symbols of 
immortality, is a survival of a Mycenaean motive which has been 
orientalized and Hellenized, with considerable Thracian-Scythian 
influence. It is an anticipation of Byzantine art. Nothing found 
on this hill is prehistoric and nothing Hellenistic. So in all proba- 
bility the southern hill was first inhabited in prehistoric times before 
the Iron Age, and in the Late Helladic Period the inhabitants spread 
all over the southern hill, which was also occupied by the Bottiaeans, 
as Trench 9, dug from the southern fortress to the north, revealed 
everywhere bet ween numerous housewalls sub- Mycenaean fragments 
and black-figured ware, including one eye-cylix, on the interior of 
which is painted a man with his dog. One section of Trench 9 was 
dug to the northeast, and another was continued through the centre 
of the whole hill from south to north. Everywhere were found 
black rough pots, large vats and pithoi. In one room in this trench 
were found six enormous pithoi as high as a man. Another inter- 
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esting find was a small terra-cotta base or altar with a horseman on 
three sides, to be dated certainly before 460 B.c. 

Trench 10 was dug across the north end of the southern hill from 
west to east, and revealed a cobblestone pavement and many house 
walls with sub-Mycenaean and later pottery. Here again three 
large bins or storehouses were found cut in the native conglomerate. 
This whole southern hill, where the barracks evidently were, was 
well stocked with provisions and wine, to withstand a siege, if we 
can judge from the large number of pithoi and pits and granaries 
found. Archaeology here again helps one to understand literature, 
for Xenophon in the Hellenica (V, 3 ff.) tells us that the Spartans 


Figure 17. Terra Cotrra HEADS FROM OLYNTHOS 


under Agesipolis, after Teleutias had failed to capture Olynthos in 
381 B.c., marched through Thessaly which supplied him with cav- 
alry, and, joined by Derdas and Amyntas, marched straight against 
Olynthos. The Olynthians dared not meet in the field such an over- 
powering force, and confined themselves to defending their city 
which they had well stored with provisions against a siege. Age- 
sipolis ravaged the country, tock Torone, but could not capture 
Olynthos, and died of fever. Polybiades succeeded him and renewed 
the siege with great vigor and blockaded the city, but the Olynthians 
held out for another year till 379 B.c., when they submitted to 
become allies of Sparta. 

Trench 11 was dug to the west from the east side of the southern 
hill, starting more than half way to the north from the southern end, 
near the guard house. It at once revealed many cross walls close 
together between two good walls running east and west, and be- 
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tween these walls was found a tapering marble octagonal column 
and a large deposit of terra-coita figurines and terra-cotta masks. 
More than fifty are perfectly preserved, and hundreds of fragments 
of others were found thrown into the rubbish. The masks represent 
Artemis or Aphrodite. Some are very archaic with the so-called 
archaic smile, dating from the early sixth century B.c. Others, like 


Figure 18. PANATHENAIC VASE FOUND AT 
OLYNTHOS 


the Rhodian type, are from the late sixth or beginning of the fifth 
century B.c., certainly before the surrender to Artabazus in 479 
p.c. (Herod., VIII, 127). One large complete mask shows a female 
figure holding her hands to her breasts (like Figure 227, in Fowler and 
Wheeler, Handbook of Greek Archaeology, but earlier). Many hold a 
deer (so probably Artemis), many a dove (so probably Aphrodite). 
Some wear a stephane decorated with palmettes. Some, like that 
in the centre of Figure 17, are very beautiful and belong to the best 
Greek art of the fifth century. Such a deposit seems to point to a 
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shrine or temple rather than a factory, but we cleared this whole 
section without finding such a temple. We were encouraged by the 
discovery of large blocks of stone with anathyrosis and the early 
~ form of clamp, by the finding of a thick foundation wall, 
perhaps of a great altar, and especially by numerous pieces of stucco 
in the form of a fret, and many others in the form of bosses. Other 


Figure 19. Terra Cotrra GREEK Bust 
FounpD AT OLYNTHOS 


pieces are painted red, black, green, and white with patterns. Four 
fit into a complete capital with echinus, flat above and curving 
toward the bottom and at the ends (breadth at top 0.37 m., at bottom 
0.30 m., height 0.09 m.). The capital is decorated with alternating 
red and white rectangles separated by black lines and green as 
well as red and black on the ends. This most important painted 
capital, and another similar one and the many stucco fragments, 
must date from the sixth century and come from some archaic temple 
which has disappeared. 
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Further excavations in this section discovered a large public 
building with narrow walls about a large room and bases for columns 
at both north and south for a kind of propylaea. The building was 
hastily constructed with blocks taken from some earlier building, as 
the altar to which we have referred has blocks taken from some Pre- 
Persian temple destroyed by Xerxes in 479 B.c. The building was 
perhaps a prytaneum as well as an agora, and here was the military 
and civic as well as religious centre of Olynthos. More than twenty- 
five apothekai and two deep water cisterns, cement-lined, were 
cleared at this building. All about were the houses of the military 
officers and priests, in which important fragments of many Greek 
vases were found. A Panathenaic vase, of later style, with Athena 


Ficure 20. Greek Bronze EPAvULeTres 


on one side and a boxing match on the other, (Fig. 18) has been re- 
constructed in the Saloniki Museum, where the movable finds now 
are. Fragments of two other Panathenaic vases, a beautiful fifth 
century colossal female terra-cotta bust (Fig. 19), two fine bronze 
cheek-pieces of a helmet or more probably epaulettes (Fig. 20) of the 
fifth century, showing the influence of the pedimental sculpture of 
the Parthenon and anticipating Michelangelo’s Adam with reliefs of 
Apollo and some Thracian or Phrygian deity or king holding a 
sceptre (or possibly Achilles and Priam), a nice little archaic ivory 
priestess holding a wreath over her head (stephanephoros), a hoard of 
thirty-five silver Chalcidic coins (Fig. 21) and a hoard of six Terone 
coins with one from Sermyle, little lead figures of Priapus and some 
female divinity, an inscription of thirteen lines mentioning the price 
paid for the purchase of the house next to that of Philoxenos—all 
these and other important works of art found near this building 
prove that it was the centre of the public life of Olynthos. 

Trench 12 (Fig. 22) revealed a long ascending ancient street paved 
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with cobble stones. Near the gateway entrance to the city on the 
east side of the southern hill was found a fountain house with the 
terra-cotta pipes which brought water to it. The end is preserved 
and shows how the water was carried up vertically and then over 
into the fountain house. We cleared this road for a long distance 


Figure 21. Sitver Corns or THE CHALcrIpIC LEAGUE (EXCEPT THE LAST ONE, 
WHICH IS AN ANCIENT ATHENIAN FALSE COIN, SILVER OVER BRONZE) 


in either direction, and learned that it went both south and north 
along the edge of the hill. 

Trench 13 on a hill to the east brought to light three large well- 
planned houses, one with the characteristic room with sunken 
centre and a basin into which the water can flow. In these houses 
were found fragments of important red-figured vases, many terra- 
cotta figurines, and a relief of the Athena Parthenos, an ikon of 
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which part of a second replica was also unearthed. One of the vases 
shows the Nereids on dolphins, Poseidon and Thetis on the shoulder 
of Seylla bringing the armor of Achilles. 

The small finds, aside from the many important terra-cottas and 
moulds and vases referred to above, were numerous. A few vases, 
rings, fibulas, a spear end (cavpwrnp), many perforated cylinders used 
perhaps as pendants or parts of a necklace, a hollow piece for a 
hinge (cipryé Parmenides 19), and a disk with a Nereid on a hip- 
pocamp, are among the bronzes. Some seventy terra-cotta lamps of 
some seven or eight different types are very interesting. Many are 
small and entirely open above with one spout. One such is of stone. 
One is bronze and has a lower closed section as well as the upper open 
one. Others are high and partly closed above. Some are very high 
and large with a high central round projection and a spout at either 
end. Others are smaller, but high and with one spout. Some had 
many spouts. Some are of a type formerly called Hellenistic but 
now known to date before 348 B.c. None is Roman and only one 
Christian or Byzantine with the XP symbol. 

The coins are important for history as well as art. The huge 
predominance (60 per cent) of coins of the Chalcidic League among 
the 1,180 pieces found (mostly bronze, only 89 silver, but said by 
some numismatists to be one of the best collections of coins ever 
found in an excavation) is in itself enough to prove that we have 
been excavating Olynthos. They settle the disputed question of its 
exact location, which Thucydides (1,63) puts sixty stades from Po- 
tidaea, and Harpocration twenty stades from its port at Meky- 
berna. Norcould any other city in this region have hadsuch trade as 
the coins indicate. Many are very artisticin themselves. Five rare 
silver tetradrachms (Fig. 21) have the beautiful head of Apollo on 
one side and the lyre with the inscription, Xadx.déwv, on the other side 
These are among the most beautiful coins known. The bronze 
coins of the Chaleidic League, with a head of Apollo or Artemis on 
one side and lyre or tripod on the other, are numerous, but we have 
also an electrum dump, and coins of Abdera, Acanthus, Aigai, Ainos, 
Airopos, Amphipolis, Aphytis, Apollonia, Athens (404-393 B.c.), 
one silvered over bronze (issued after 406 when the treasury was 
exhausted, cf. (Fig. 21) and Aristophanes, Frogs 717 ff.), Bottiaia, 
Caesarea in Cappodocia, Corinth, Dion, Elaia, Ephesos, Eretria, 
Gortyna, Hephaistia in Lemnos, Heraclea Sintica, Hermione, His- 
tiaia, Karystos, Kerdylion, Lamia (new type with hydra), Lamp- 
sakos, Larissa, Maroneia, Mende, Olaphyxus, Peparethos, Phalanna, 
Pharsalos, Phygela, Plakia, Potidaia (new type), Pydna, Samos, Sci- 
one, Sermyle (new type with wreath), Sigeion, Terone, Thasos, 
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Thessalonica, coins of the Thracian Kersobleptes and Ketriporis and 
of the Macedonian kings, Alexander I, Amyntas III, Archelaos, 
Perdikkas III and Philip II. The coins included, as mentioned 
above, a hoard of thirty-four small silver coins and one tetradrachm 
of the Chaleidic League and a hoard of six Terone tetradrachms and 
one rare Sermyle tetradrachm. There are no Roman imperial coins 
except one or two of Constantine or later. There are several 
Byzantine coins, which, with the Byzantine pottery, show that the 


FiGtre 22. ENTRANCE Roap AND FountTatn House 


Byzantines were at Olynthos, and we have at least one Venetian 
coin. A Roman Imperial coin of Antoninus Pius is so worn that it 
was probably in use in Byzantine times or even later, as Napoleon 
I issued an edict against the use of such coins. In any case it 
is from the mint at Caesarea in Cappadocia and shows no connection 
with Rome. 

Olynthos was not inhabited in Roman times, and there were few if 
any people at Olynthos in Hellenistic times. The destruction by 
Philip of Macedon, against whom Demosthenes was so bitter in the 
first Philippie and in the three Olynthiae orations, was thorough. 
We have everywhere found traces of fire and of great damage. 
The wooden and mud walls of the houses crashed in and all the solid 
parts and roof-tiles of which we have discovered a few, shot into 
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one corner. The walls and houses and whole city of Olynthos were 
demolished in August, 348 B.c., with slingstones heavier than those of 
the Chalcidians. Those which we found with Philip’s name 
weigh much more than those with XAA, and one arrow head with 
Philip’s name (like one from Olynthos in the British Museum) is 
unusually large and ragged. The lands were distributed among the 
officers of Philip who is said to have sold into slavery at public auc- 
tion all the Olynthians (Diodorus, XVI, 53; Dinarchus, Contra 
Demosthenem, 93; Demosthenes, De Falsa Legatione, 439). This 
may be an exaggeration and some of the inhabitants may have con- 
tinued to exist at Olynthos from 348 B.c. till 312 B.c., when Cassan- 
dria was founded and the few survivors transferred there. Or 
those who escaped and migrated elsewhere kept their nationality 
though Olynthos was not rebuilt. Olynthians occur in Hellenistic 
inscriptions (Diod., XIX, 53) and an Olynthian sculptor Dorotheus 
in Roman times made a statue of Pompey for the island of Lesbos. 
In any case the excavations have not yet brought to light any mate- 
rial which can be definitely dated in Hellenistic or Roman times. The 
excavations are important for dating things before 348 B.c. which 
have heretofore been dated by some scholars in Hellenistic times, 
but especially important because we now have a typical Greek city 
of the early fourth century, and Greek houses which are earlier than 
the Hellenistic ones of Priene and Delos. 

Davin M. Rosinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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THE THEATRE AT CORINTH 
PLATE V 


Tue first trenches in the theatre at Corinth were dug in 1896, 
under the directorship of Professor Richardson, and the location of 
the theatre was then definitely established. Further excavations 
from time to time revealed the line of the stage building and some in- 
formation additional to that which appeared in the article by Profes- 
sor Babbitt that was published in this JourRNAL in 1897.' The work 
done by Professor Shear in 1925, 1926 and 1928, the results of which 
have appeared in this JouRNAL from time to time,? make it possible 
to give a fairly complete description of the architectural aspects of 
the entire theatre, although further study and investigation will be 
necessary before it can be published in final form. In the following 
pages will be found a preliminary survey of the present architectural 
aspect of the building, and also an indication of some of the problems 
that it presents. Practically no attempt has been made as yet to 
draw conclusions or parallels. For greater convenience in exposition 
the various parts of the building have been taken up in order, first for 
the Greek theatre and then for that of Roman times. The site has 
been described in the previous reports. It is sufficient for the pres- 
ent purpose to say that it lies two hundred meters northwest of the 
Temple of Apollo, on the edge of the first of the series of terraces that 
step down from the ancient city to the plain below. The theatre 
itself faces north, overlooking the Corinthian Gulf. 


THe GREEK THEATRE 

THE ORCHESTRA 
The area of the Greek orchestra is shown by its boundary, which 
takes the form of a gutter, 0.525 m. wide and from 0.635 m. to 0.76 
m.deep. The bottom of the gutter pitches from the west side of the 
orchestra down to the east side at the rate of 1 in 210. Under the 
centre of the northeast quadrant of the orchestra a drain, 0.51 m. 
wide and 0.86 high runs northeasterly, gradually increasing in height, 
until at a distance of forty meters from the front of the stage building 
it is high enough to allow a man to stand upright. The gutter is 
bounded on its inner side by two courses of stones of which the upper 
is 0.29 m. high and the lower varies according to the depth of the gut- 

1A.J.A., I, Series 2, 1897, pp. 481 ff., plates XVITI-XXIV. 
2 4.J.A., XXIX, 1925, pp. 381-388: XXX, 1926, pp. 444-463. 
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ter at any particular point. The blocks are carefully finished toward 
the channel, but are allowed to project in a random manner on the 
side toward the centre of the orchestra. At least the upper of the 
two courses is clamped together by hook clamps, set in lead, measur- 
ing 0.16 m. long by 0.012 m. wide. They resemble the type of clamp 
used from the middle of the fourth century B.c. The fact that the 
clamps are found only in the inner ring of blocks forming the gutter, 
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Figure 1. SecTION AND PLAN oF GUTTER 


and that this inner ring is not finished on the back, shows that, as 
usual, the floor of the Greek orchestra was made of packed dirt, and 
that it was necessary to keep the blocks from being forced out of 
place. There remains, however, no trace of this original filling. As 
will be seen further on, the whole area was dug out in Roman times 
and refilled. A section of the gutter (Fig. 1) shows that there was 
originally another course of which the upper surface established the 
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level for the packed floor of the orchestra. The cyma recta cut in 
the present top course served as a base mold for this upper course or 
kerb. There may possibly have been a parapet or balustrade for 
which the molding made a foundation, but the absence of dowel 
holes, or of a rebate suitable for keeping the slabs in place discourages 
such a restoration. The diameter of the orchestra to the cyma base 
mold is very nearly 17.15 m. 

There are seven bridges corresponding to the seven central klim- 
akes of the koile (Plate 1). The two end bridges, however, are not 
radial to the orchestra circle, but are parallel to the front of the stage 
building. The cyma molding, mentioned above, returns across 
these two end bridges for a distance of 2.30 m. and then runs directly 
toward the stage building. The bridges are of a peculiar type. They 
consist of one large block 0.89 m. wide, whose sides, where it crosses 
the gutter, are cut away in a half cone so as to give the appearance of 
an arch. A raised fillet marks the angle of juncture of the bridge 
with the gutter, and is likewise carried across the top. The under 
side of the bridge, near the centre of the block, preserves nearly the 
entire thickness of the stone, in order to give greater strength. The 
upper surface of the bridge is raised slightly higher than the edges of 
the gutter. This serves to emphasize the bridge, and gives a better 
wearing surface. A glance at the cut will show that the fillet across 
the top of the bridge is wider than at the sides. In other words, time 
and wear were destined to reduce the fillet to an even width all 
around, and not to weaken its appearance by making the horizontal 
part thinner than the vertical. The cyma molding bordering the 
gutter on the inside is returned across the two end bridges and then 
bends at very nearly a right angle toward the stage. When surveyed 
it appeared that this line was not perpendicular to the stage front, 
but at a very slight angle. It also appeared that a block projecting 
from the stage (see below, p. 82) serving probably as the foundation 
for the end of the proskenion, was also not at a true right angle with 
the stage front, but was in line with the returned cyma molding. 
The restored plan shows the resulting shape of the Greek orchestra 
(Fig. 9). 

The gutter, north of the centre of the two end bridges, was covered 
over. The sides of the channel, instead of being in two courses, con- 
sisted of orthostates. Two of these may prove to be reused blocks 
from a much earlier building. The kerb, which has now disappeared, 
but which once defined the circle of the orchestra, has left no trace of 
its foundations beyond the point at which the gutter stops and the 
northeast drain begins. All that can be said of the part of the or- 
chestra nearest the Greek stage is that there is a cutting in the rock, 
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nearly tangent to the curve of the orchestra, which must be taken as 
the site of the foundation of the proskenion. Such water as fell in 
the space between the front row of seats and the side wings of the or- 
chestra, that is, the rectangular space bounded by the returned cyma 
molding, ran into the open gutter south of the two end bridges. Evi- 
dently the run-off was not rapid enough, for a narrow runnel has been 
cut along the base of the molding in order to facilitate drainage. 

The main northeasterly drain is cut in the soft native rock, and is 
roofed by large poros slabs, roughly squared, resting on a ledge about 
0.25 m. wide at either side of the channel. In the forty meters that 
have been cleared there are two manholes of late Roman construction 
and one very summary repair, consisting of marble architectural 
fragments and one slab with a Roman inscription. In order to re- 
cover this slab it was necessary to sink a shaft from above for a depth 
of over six meters. At least one channel joins the main one, and has 
been explored for a distance of fifteen meters. It runs in from the 
west, at a sharp angle with the main drain, and may possibly be con- 
nected with a Greek water basin, or tank, which has been partly un- 
covered in the section north of the stage building. 

The main channel was used throughout the Roman period, al- 
though its connection with the Greek gutter was interrupted when 
the late Roman cement floor was placed above the orchestra, and 
provision was made for a naumachia. In the earth that filled the 
channel at the point where it passes beneath the stage four bronze 
coins were found of the Emperors Constantius II, Valentinianus II 
and Theodosius. This discovery proves that the channel was in use 
until the end of the fourth century a.p.' 


THE PARODOI 


Of the parodoi of the Greek theatre very little remains. At the 
eastern part of the stage building a course of three large blocks, 
sloping downward to the southwest and forming an angle of 12! 
degrees with the front of the stage represents all that is left of the 
east parodos. On the south side, the upper edge of these blocks has 
a rebate cut in such a way as to suggest either paving or else a kind of 
socle at the foot of the wall. These formed the north wall of the east 
parodos. On the west side of the theatre no corresponding blocks are 
left, but a cutting in hard pan at one point is oriented in such a way 
as to indicate that it may have been associated with the parodos 
foundations. More important are the blocks laid in the western 
part of the stage wall. From the point where the proskenion 
ended, westward for 4 m. there are four blocks laid in such a way that 
1 See A.J.A., XXXII, 1928, p. 476. 
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their joints are normal to the line that would be occupied by the par- 
odos. Two blocks on the eastern end of the stage also show a joint 
normal to the east parodos. But the blocks on the west side are es- 
pecially important because they furnish one of the pieces of evidence 
for the Greek origin of three of the courses that now form the south- 
ern edge of the stage foundation. If we take the last remaining stair 
foundation of the koile and add one more kerkis, plus the width of an 
additional stairway along the retaining wall of the koile, plus about 
0.72 m. for the thickness of the retaining wall, we have left 3.40 m. 


Figure 2. FouNDATIONS OF STAGE BUILDING 


which gives approximately the width of the parodos. On account of 
the great amount of rebuilding that was done in the vicinity of the 
parodoi in Roman times, we have no definite traces of the south walls 
of either Greek parodos (Plate V). 
THE STAGE 

At a distance 2.60 m. north of a line tangent to the orchestra at its 
stage side is a heavy foundation wall resting on hard pan and serving 
partly as a retaining wall to a ledge of softer hard pan above and to 
the north. This wallisof poros blocks from 1.22 to 1.26 m. long, about 
0.72 thick and0.40t00.45m. high. Three courses are preserved (A, Fig. 
2). The blocks are closely laid, without clamps, so far as it is possibleto 
ascertain, and bear as masons’ marks the letters A and = which occur 
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twice. The lowest course, the surface of which is exposed, has been 
roughly dressed with a chisel whose blade was about 0.01 m. wide. 
The marks run diagonally across the face of the block in two or three 
rows. There is no Roman poros cutting in Corinth of a similar na- 
ture, and an examination of the wall, taking into account the fact 
that the blocks whose joints run normal to the Greek parodos are an 
integral part of the same construction, leaves no doubt that they be- 
long to the Greek stage building. Unfortunately the nature of the 
many reconstructions that the theatre has undergone prevents any 
casual finds from giving closer evidence as to date. It seems proba- 
ble that the stage, as well as the gutter about the orchestra, belong to 
the middle of the fourth century. 

Ten meters north of these foundations is another wall, laid in simi- 
lar fashion, and forming the north wall of the stage building. This 
wall, or rather the one course that represents it, is not continuous, 
but breaks off at a point where the hard pan made it possible to lay 
the foundations at a higher level. The cutting for the foundation is 
visible, but the blocks have been removed. 

Ten meters west of the centre line of the stage is a large foundation 


block which projects forward 2.30 m. This marks the end of the 5 
proskenion. Hence we may restore the stage front to a length of 

20 m. The proskenion itself is entirely gone. A cutting, 0.75 m. { 


wide, which is 1.60 m. from the edge of the stage foundation wall, is 
evidently intended for its foundation, giving it a total width of 
2.35 m. 

In the very centre of the stage building, a curious: construction 
gives the impression of some sort of eentral opening, but a careful 
examination fails to show its true purpose (B, Fig. 2). It is later in 
date than the Greek stage wall, and previous to the Roman stage | 
foundations of the second century above it. The red stucco which 
decorated the wall of the arena, and was applied to the face of the 
Greek stage building is seen on the end of the header blocks that cut 
through the earlier wa'l. Possibly the recess in the front of the stage 
is for something in the nature of the dens or retreats that have been 
cut in the wall of the arena elsewhere. The original size of the open- ' 
ing is somewhat larger than that of the other dens, but it might very 
well be that in the face of the majority of the audience such an open- 
ing would be given greater importance. A marble threshold block, 
made from a half column, was inserted in this construction during 
the early Byzantine period. 

Many blocks that are built into the foundations of the Roman ; 
stage building seem to belong to a stage building of the Hellenistic 


period. They are well cut in poros, show the use of a toothed chisel] 
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and have received a number of coats of thin whitewash, finished off 
by a red color. This whitewashing, for it cannot be called stucco 
work, would indicate that in the early Roman period a considerable 
amount of the stage building of the Greek period was still standing, 
and was merely restored somewhat when the city was refounded. 
Further study will be necessary before it is possible to speak defi- 
nitely about the Hellenistic stage building, but it is interesting to 
note that there are a number of blocks resembling anta capitals that 
would fit into a restoration such as is shown by Fiechter for the stage 
at Oropos.' 

Some large roof tiles that may have belonged to the Greek stage 
building were also found. They are of a type that was in use in the 
fourth century, and several of them are stamped with the name 
‘“Xenomachos.”’ They lay in a well packed “‘fill’”’ just north of the 
Roman stage building, immediately over the cutting for the founda- 
tion of the north wall of the Greek building, and probably found 
their way there after the reconstruction had removed all available 
Greek blocks. 

THE CAVEA 

A cutting in the blocks that formed the outer side of the gutter 
marked the circle on which the seats were laid out. Its centre is 
not the same as that for the gutter, but is 1.62 m. nearer the stage. 
The axes of such fragments of the stairs as have come to light point 
towards it. For about 0.57 m. outside of the cutting the stone slabs 
show signs of wear. Farther out they are quite undamaged, and a 
setting line seems to be preserved in one spot that agrees perfectly 
with the data given by the slope of the Greek cavea and confirms the 
position of the lowest row of Greek seats. The stone slabs that are 
now in place and represent the foundation for this row extend back 
just far enough to form a good foundation for the seat blocks. Far- 
ther out all signs have disappeared, and there is no further trace 
of the seats until the tenth row is reached. Babbitt found one 
foundation block of this row in situ.2 The seats are of an unusually 
simple type (Fig. 3). They are of poros without any molding or or- 
nament. From front to front they measure on the average 0.783 m. 
and the rise averages just under0.25m., givingaratioof1lin3.12. This 
is very shallow when compared with other Greek theatres and argues 
for anearly date. The length of the blocks varies somewhat measur- 
ing from 1.30 m. to 1.50 m. in the case of a few seats that are still pre- 
served. At each joint there was a foundation block set in hard pan, 


1 Fiechter. Die Baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des Antiken Theaters, Abb. 2. 
2 A.J.A., I, Series 2, 1897, pp. 485, 493. 
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bearing a raised lip on the forward edge to keep the seats from slip- 
ping off. The stairs were flanked by a sort of string course which 
acted at the same time as the foundation of the ends of the rows of 
seats. Between the string courses, which were some 0.70 m. apart 
were steps of poros, one to each row of seats. Each seat was re- 
bated at the back, and to the line of the rebate dirt was packed. The 
arrangement, simple as it is, must have been fairly effective, for the 
rock below is exceedingly porous, and much of the water that fell in 
the winter rains probably soaked away without running down the 
steps. 


Ficgtre 3. Seat CONSTRUCTION 


There seem to have been thirteen flights of stairs, which is an un- 
usual number. It would be possible to restore only seven in the lower 
part of the cavea were it not for the very evident remains of two 
flights on the east-west axis of the cavea. This compels a restoration 
of thirteen flights unless the very dubious expedient of cune? of vary- 
ing width is adopted. There is no evidence for further subdivision 
above the diazoma. Between the 20th and 24th rows and again 
between the 39th and 40th rows of seats there is a discrepancy in the 
rise that points to the presence of two diazomas, but as yet no actual 
diazoma construction has come to light. There is clear evidence for 
53 rows of seats, and if we allow the Greek theatre about the same 
radius as the Roman, 61 m., it must have held upwards of 60 rows of 
seats, and seated no less than eighteen thousand persons. 
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THE Roman THEATRE 


The successive levels and conditions of the orchestra during the 
Roman period are very confusing. Immediately above the gutter 
blocks of the Greek period was found a layer of hard tramped clay, so 
firm that only with difficulty was it removed from the upper surface 
ofthe poros. Its presence in fact delayed the discovery of the clamps 
binding the gutter blocks until nearly the end of the excavation 
season of 1928. It is to be noted that this layer was found only on 
the raised portions of the gutter construction and on the bridges, 
that is, it was not present on the two shelves immediately flanking 
the sides of the gutter. Towards the centre of the orchestra from the 
gutter construction this layer did not appear, but traces of it were 
found to extend out towards the painted wall of the arena. In 
every space between two adjacent bridges, the edge of the gutter 
shows a series of six roughly cut sockets, three on a side, intended to 
support wooden beams. That there are a pair of sockets almost 
touching the sides of each bridge indicates that a plank or tile floor 
was used to cover independently the various segments of the gutter. 
These covers were strewn over with the sand and clay that formed 
the floor of the arena, and thus the whole area presented a contin- 
uous surface. 

Before the use of the arena was discontinued, the second space to 
the east was enlarged, and the gutter was blocked by rough stone 
construction well cemented, and a series of holes, 0.60 to 0.90 m. 
apart, cut around the edge of the tank so formed indicates a 
kind of cage for an amphibious (?) animal (A, Fig. 4). It had prob- 
ably been discovered that the gutter was not necessary to drain off 
the water that fell into the arena, as it soaked away fast enough 
through the soft native sandstone. Several very heavy rains, after 
the theatre had been excavated failed to do more than fill tempo- 
rarily some small pits in various portions of the area, and the seepage 
was rapid enough to prevent any overflowing. 

A shallow cemented basin 1.80 m. wide, extending entirely across 
the rear half of the arena, and draining into the old Greek gutter at a 
point 1.20 m. north of the bend, was introduced either at the time of 
the conversion of the theatre into an arena, or else shortly afterward. 
This and the arena floor were covered, possibly about the time of 
Hadrian by another floor, raised some 0.20 m. above the previous level 
(B, Fig. 4). At the same time the old centre of the orchestra was 
dug down to the native rock, a soft sandstone (see above, p. 78), and 
the entire area was filled up with poros fragments, none of which 


show traces of having been worked. These fragments were consol- 
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idated by a rough lime mortar mixed with sea sand. The old gutter 
was filled up at the same time, but here the lime mortar was not used 
until near the level of the new floor, evidently so as to allow any seep- 
age into the gutter free means of flowing around to the main drain. 
In places this floor was so hard that its removal, in the pits sunk 
through it, was extremely difficult, and in the early weeks of the 
excavation, it was mistaken for hard pan. On the north this stratifi- 


Figure 4. GreEeK GUTTER 


cation extended up to the front wall of the stage building. It does not 
seem to have reached the foot of the circular arena wall. It is not yet 
apparent how it was stopped, or what the drainage system was. Until 
further study throws light on the matter, it is suggested that the 
construction of this floor may have been contemporaneous with the 
reversion of the arena into a regular theatre, and with the construc- 
tion of the main part of the foundation of the Roman stage. No 
gutter has been found that would connect with the floor of this 
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time. Again, as the floor was not paved, the natural seepage may 
have been relied upon for drainage. 

In the last period in the early part of the fourth century A.p. the 
floor was again raised (C, Fig. 4). Over the sand floor of the second 
century was laid a thirty-centimeter ‘‘fill’”’ of rubbish, including a 
great many fragments of marble revetment and paving slabs, a num- 
ber of terra-cotta fragments from the roof of the Hellenistic scene 
building, and in one case a marble head,! laid for some unknown 
reason in the very centre of the orchestra circle. Over this ‘‘fill”’ 
was a layer of very hard cement, making a water tight floor, the pur- 
pose of which was clearly to allow the orchestra to be flooded at cer- 
tain times. Above this cement floor was placed a pavement of thin 
marble slabs, rather carelessly joined and possibly put down some 
years after the construction of the floor (B, Fig. 2). 

A marble parapet surrounded the orchestra. Immediately out- 
side the parapet was a broad shallow gutter, 1.20 m. wide and about 
0.13 m. deep, built of large Acrocorinth limestone blocks. At the 
east end of the gutter, opposite the parodos, the last block was 
pierced with holes so as to allow the water to fall into a small pit 
underneath. There seems to have been a connection with the main 
drain, but the exact arrangement is not certain. <A curious feature of 
the construction of this late floor is the fact that all around the cir- 
cle, a little more than a meter away from the gutter, was a roughly- 
laid ring of blocks and stones that served as a temporary retaining 
ring for the “‘fill’”’ in the central part. Between this ring and the 
heavy poros blocks that strengthened the inner curve of the gutter 
the ‘‘fiil,” although evidently contemporaneous, contained a much 
larger percentage of the marble revetment slabs mentioned above. 
The cement floor was laid entirely over this ring, and up to the inner 
end of the gutter blocks and their poros strengtheners. No purpose 
can have been served by this type of construction except to allow the 
work of filling the central area to go on at the same time that the 
gutter was being laid. 

The line of the late Roman loge‘on is marked by a row of poros 
blocks about 0.23 m. thick and 0.38 m. from front to back. Thirty 
centimeters in front of this row is another row of similar blocks that 
give the appearance of a gutter, but they evidently were not used for 
such a purpose, on account of the seepage process, as there is no bot- 
tom to it, save the 0.30 m. stratum. The pavement extends over this 
pseudo gutter, and the indication is that this inner row served sub- 
stantially the same purpose as the ring course above mentioned. 
The outer row, nearest the stage, seems to have been the founda- 
1. 4.J.4., XXX, 1926, pp. 454-455. 
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tion for the marble revetment of the late Roman logeion. The founda- 
tions of the wall proper, which came immediately behind, have, with 
the exception of two or three blocks, been entirely removed. The 
course in question really served as a levelling course, and was laid 
directly on the orchestra floor level of the second century. The 
connection of the old northeast drain and the Greek gutter was 
severed at this time by a well cemented wall of rough stones. Evi- 
dently it was intended to use the large drain to carry off the great 
quantity of water involved when the whole area was flooded, but 
precautions were taken that this water should not back up into the 
old channel and by so doing weaken the cement floor. The actual 
drain opening into the old channel is no longer preserved, but it seems 
as though there was a sluice in the front wall of the logeion, whence 
the water was led back to a point where it could flow into the old 
channel from above. 

One other feature must be mentioned in connection with the or- 
chestra. Cutting partly into the two terminal bridges of the old gut- 
ter were sunk, atsome time not easily determined, two large blocks of 
poros, 0.92 m. square, having in their upper surfaces a circular bowl- 
shaped hole, 0.42 m. in diameter, and about 0.20-0.25 m. deep. The 
eastern one (D, Fig. 4) has its under side cut away in a rough half arch 
so as not to interfere with the functioning of the drain. The western 
one, being at a point where the drainage commenced, was let down 
solidly to the bottom of the gutter, and locked in place by a wedge- 
shaped block. The earlier gutter construction northwest of this 
point was ripped out. These two blocks are clearly later than the 
original construction of the gutter, as can be seen from an inspection 
of the cutting or rather hacking made at the time of their insertion. 
The eastern one shows the use of lead for the purpose of obtaining a 
solid bed. The floor of the Roman orchestra of the second century 
was brought up to the edge of the blocks, but their top was left open. 
In the last period they were entirely covered. 

The question arises, what purpose did these blocks serve? The 
holes are not deep enough to act as steps for a mast, but on the other 
hand they would serve admirably as sockets for a mast that had guys 
for lateral support. The size and careful wedging of these blocks in- 
dicate that they were intended to support a great weight, and one 
which at times might exert some lateral pressure. Hence it seems 
most probable that they were introduced as sockets for two very 
large poles intended to support the velum, and that the bowl-like 
shape of the holes was calculated to allow the butt end of the mast 
to pivot vertically as would be necessary when the poles were erected, 
and at the same time, to prevent them from side-slipping. The upper 
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surface of these two blocks shows a great deal of wear and tear, prob- 
ably due to just such a method of erecting the mast. From the fact 
that they were inserted while the Greek drain was still in use, it 
seems that they belong to the early Roman period, that is, the first 
century A.D., when the arena was in use as an amphitheatre. 


THE PARODOI 


The Roman parodoi are, as usual, parallel with the front of the 
stage building. There is a very slight discrepancy in their align- 
ment, but not enough to be of any importance. The opening toward 
the orchestra was set back ca. 2.00 m. from the line made by the 
wall of the arena. The jambs are formed of blocks 1.15 m. long, 
that give a vertical joint and presumably carried an arch. The rest 
of the parodos wall, extending 19.50 m. from the opening, is built of 
courses of headers and stretchers. The height of the courses varies 
considerably. The surface of the blocks is roughly dressed, and the 
joints V-cut on the edge of one block only. There is no evidence of 
the use of clamps. The courses are laid dry, without anathyrosis. 
At the outer extremities of either parodos, there was a strong end 
wall, and a doorway to the north gave access to the exterior. Paral- 
lel and continuous with the face of this doorway was the retaining 
wall of the cavea, of the same construction as the inner parodos, 
fitted with buttresses, 0.45 by 0.95 m., spaced 4.60 m. on centres 
and bonded into the retaining wall every alternate course (Fig. 5). 
It seems probable that in the first period there was also a door in the 
north wall of the parodos immediately adjacent to the east wall of 
the stage building. There is no indication of any stair from the 
parodos entrances to the lower diazoma. On the axis of the ap- 
proach along the retaining wall was a large entrance to the stage it- 
self, as in the Odeum of Herodes Atticus at Athens. As the outer 
half of the western parodos still lies buried all statements relative to 
the entrance arrangements refer principally to the eastern parodos. 

The date of the construction of the parodoi seems from the work- 
manship to belong to the beginning of the first century Aa.p., and a 
small coin of Augustus found in the “ fill’’ a little above the original 
foot of the wall tends to confirm this evidence. 

On the orchestra end, the parodoi widened out slightly for the last 
two meters, until they reached the line of the painted wall. At this 
point, on either side of the theatre, where a small channel has been 
cut in the floor of the parodos to allow water to run down, there is a 
marble block or slab bridging this runnel, bearing on its upper sur- 
face a groove for a barrier or sliding door. When this entrance was 
closed, as in a gladiatorial show, no access could be had to the seats 
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from the parodoi. Hence it seems that the spectators entered 
through romitoria, traces of which have not yet been found. 

The retaining wall of the eastern part of the cavea was at some 
time thrown out of plumb perhaps as a result of the earthquake that 
occurred in the time of Vespasian, about 79 a.p. The buttresses, 
too slight for their function, were cracked, and it became necessary 
to place additional supports between the damaged ones. Hence we 


Figure 5. Bwutrresses oN NortH WALL or 


find a row of four great piers built against the wall, not bonded to it, 
and 2.90 m. north of them a corresponding line of piers. Arches 
were thrown over these, making a passage under what might almost 
be called a series of flying buttresses. This arrangement continued 
until the time of the last reconstruction. Then a large reservoir 
was built north of the passage, the easternmost door of the parodos 
was blocked, and the approach along the retaining wall was almost 
choked by a fountain or water basin immediately outside the reser- 


voir (A, Fig. 6). The only means of access to the parodos at this 
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time was the western of the two original doors, which was approached 
along the east wall of the stage building. The eastern end of the 
parodos was filled at the same time with a rubble construction 
strengthened by large blocks set on end, one of which has the ap- 
pearance of a voussoir block, and a cross wall was placed in the inner 
parodos. The south wall of the reservoir has a sluice, cut from a 
hard limestone block taken from the tympanum of some building. 
Two steps outside of this sluice caused the water to boil out into the 
basin, whence it was carried off down to the theatre by a channel 


Fiecre 6. Water Bastn BLockinc ApproacH TO East Paropos 


measuring on the average 0.80 m. wide by 0.90 m. deep. Just how 
or where the water was discharged into the orchestra is not apparent. 

When the arched support system was put in, a gateway was made 
of the western arch, and the limestone sill with the hinge holes is still 
in place (B, Fig. 6). This was later given up, and as the level was 
raised and the eastern door was blocked, poros steps were placed 
above the sill. Evidently these did not continue long in use for 
they are not much worn, and it seems that the installation of the 
water basin, being made shortly after the reservoir, interfered with 
their use. The large channel from the reservoir passed through the 
doorway that led to the end of the stage. At this time, then, the 
doorway went out of use, and a rough flight of steps composed of 
cornice fragments may date from this period. It is more likely, 
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however, that they belong to a time when the theatre was used as 
a place for building residences in the earliest Byzantine period, from 
which also date the step and entrance installed in the centre of the 
stage wall. The reservoir itself is well but hastily constructed of 
smooth poros blocks that are covered with stucco. The floor is of 
large square tiles laid in mortar and the interior angles show the 
quarter round filling that is characteristic of Roman reservoir work 
throughout Corinth. The dimensions, which are obtainable only 
for the south side, are 8 m. from east to west. 


THE STAGE 


As in the Greek theatre, further study will be necessary before it 
is possible to publish a complete account of the stage, but the mate- 
rial already found is sufficient to afford a fairly good idea of what the 
main construction was like. When the theatre was converted into 
an arena the front wall of the Hellenistic stage building served as the 
north arena wall. It received a thick coat of stucco of which the 
lower part still remains, and shows a similar red color to that found 
on the lowest band on the remainder of the arena wall. The 
paraskenia were demolished, all save one foundation block on the 
west and a part of the course above, which was hacked off to the 
curve established to bring the stage front around to the parodos. 
On the east where the level of the rock was too high the curve was 
cut down into it. It is impossible to say what arrangements existed 
above, and whether there was a dais, or some temporary wooden 
seats. 

When the theatre at a later time reverted to its proper use, the 
foundations of a great scaenae frons were laid. The course which 
now exists above the third course of the Greek building, on the 
western half of the stage, is a kind of euthynteria. It is to be found 
likewise at the eastern end of the stage building. The native rock, 
very soft and gravelly, was cut down in places in order to obtain a 
proper bed, and a great number of architectural blocks from the 
Hellenistic stage building found their way into the foundations. 
Above a levelling course, and between retaining walls of reused 
blocks the foundation consisted of a solid filling of opus incertum. 
At various levels, according to the needs of the plan, a course of 
poros slabs 0.24 m. thick was laid over the concrete so as to form 
floors which could then receive a marble revetment. 

The general plan of the stage shows a large central exedra, over 
10 m. in diameter, which was flanked by a square recess, on either 
side of which were smaller exedra only 2 m. wide, and finally at the 
ends were two more rectangular recesses (Fig. 9). The restoration 
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of the central exedra is as yet, and probably will remain, largely con- 
jectural. Enough architectural fragments remain to show that it 
had columns, fairly close to the curve of the wall, and that it termi- 
nated at the ends of the curve in a pilaster, facing to the centre. 
Presumably other columns were placed at the ends of the exedra. 
There was a minor order also in connection with the design, and 
probably a second story of columns, but these are so much smaller 
than the main order that they would hardly seem to fit properly 
above it. The main order was fluted, Corinthian, and about 6.20 m. 
high. The shafts have a diameter of about 0.625 m. at the base. 
The stage front terminated at either end in a square recess, 5 m. by 
3 m., and then the flanking walls were brought forward to the paro- 


Figure 7. REMAINS OF SMALL EXEDRA 


doi. These walls retain indications of a pilaster treatment. Most 
interesting is the small exedra, which is fairly well preserved, as is 
shown in Figure 7. In the centre was a doorway, with a flight of 
steps, the foundation of which remains, and the door was flanked by 
a pair of columns of breccia, which probably carried a pediment. 
The cornice of the main order was carried around the curve. 
Behind the stage building at a higher level was a marble paved 
promenade with a stylobate at its northern edge bearing, however, 
no trace of columns (C, Fig. 2) and in the back of the building it- 
self were two small exedrae with seats. Behind this portico, if such 
it may be called, ran a street. No paving for it has been found, and 
it was probably always of hard packed earth. Under the Roman 
level of this street, east of the centre line of the theatre are the lower 
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parts of a large Greek cistern, which is cut in the soft rock, and well 
stuccoed. 

The logeion of the stage of this second century period has dis- 
appeared. Certain cuttings in the top edge of the second Greek 
course of the front stage wall may belong to wooden beams that pro- 
vided a wooden logeion, as in the stage of Nero’s time at Athens. 
A row of pits, just north of the large foundation under the north end 
of the marble paving of the orchestra may be the other limit of this 
wooden structure, and the large stone foundation itself may be a sub- 
sequent alteration, of the second century, or it may equally well be 
contemporaneous with the holes, which in their turn served for some 
mechanical business connected with a curtain. All of this was done 
away with in the last period, when the entire logeion was rebuilt, 
extended from parodos to parodos, and faced with marble. Traces 
of niches still may be seen along its front. The space between this 
front and the stage wall was too great to be easily bridged, and a 
rough wall of great. blocks taken from the earlier logeion and of coping 
blocks collected from the parapet of the arena was built halfway to 
the front of the scaena. Certain repairs were also effected in the 
architecture of the scaena itself, as is shown by the presence of a 
number of blocks evidently intended to replace partially broken 
cornices. The workmanship of these blocks is sufficient commen- 
tary on the lateness of the period. The poros platforms for the 
exedras are 1.38 m. above the level of the Roman orchestra, and 
when a pavement is added to the construction the total height would 
be very nearly five Roman feet, which is a figure that agrees very 
well with the precepts of Vitruvius.! 

THE CAVEA 

The excavations of 1896° revealed a series of walls about 0.70 m. 
thick built of small irregular stones laid without mortar. These 
were only in a general way radial to the orchestra and were built 
over the Greek seat foundations. The foundations of the two 
diazomas, made of poros blocks and concrete, were also found very 
nearly over where the two Greek diazomas were supposed to lie. 
Except under these diazomas, the Greek seats have evidently been 
taken up to be reused in the raised cavea, and only two of them are 
still in situ. After cutting away the lower rows of seats down to the 
orchestra level, a wall of hard pan ca. 1.40 m. high was left (Fig. 8). 
In places, especially at the west side of the orchestra, it was necessary 
to cut the hard pan down nearly to the orchestra level in order to ob- 


1 De Architectura V, 6. 
2F.C. Babbitt in A.J.A., I, 1897, pp. 481 ff. 
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tain a good foundation for the masonry wall that was built to a 
height of about three meters as a protection for the spectators. 
This wall was as much as a meter thick and was made of large poros 
blocks laid without clamps. Its surface and the surface of the hard 
pan wall below were stuccoed over and decorated with a fresco 
painting. The coping was formed of poros blocks cut to form a 
cavetto. Naturally it was necessary to raise the pitch of the cavea 
so as to enable the spectators to get a better view of proceedings, and 
reduce the dead area at the foot of the arena wall. For this reason 
the entire cavea was raised, and the pitch altered to 1 in 2.09. 

Very few details of this Roman construction remain. It seems 
that the stair foundations were formed of opus incertum laid between 
ascending rows of blocks 0.70 to 0.78 m. long. A few of these are 


Figure 8. Section SHOWING ARENA WALL AND SLOPE OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
SEATS 


still in place. In the various remodellings during the Roman period 
it seems probable, from the amount of debris found, that the seats, 
or at least those in the lower portion of the theatre, were faced with 
marble veneer, and that the stairs were flanked with blocks having 
lions’ feet carved on them. One other feature of the Roman 
cavea should be noted. On the west side, just a little north 
of the western den, are the remains of a tribune, constructed 
of rubble and concrete, and decorated with fresco painting depicting 
a floral design. The length of the tribune is 4.90 m. and the 
back wall is 2.85 m. from the face of the arena wall, postulating 
a breadth, when we restore the parapet, of a little less than 2.50 m. 
No remains of such an arrangement have come to light in the 
eastern part of the cavea. In the centre axis of the cavea, during 
the arena period, a steep flight of steps, cut in the rock, led down 
from a narrow diazoma immediately behind the parapet to the cen- 
tral den or refuge. It is interesting to speculate whether the presid- 


1A.J.A., XXIX, 1925, pp. 384-385; XXX, 1926, pp. 451-453. 
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ing magistrate used this stair to descend to the arena and administer 
the coup de gréce depicted in the fresco. 


SUMMARY 


The construction of the Greek theatre at Corinth, as we know it, 
probably took place about the middle of the fourth century B.c. 
Features of especial interest are the deep gutter with its peculiar 
bridges and the “ wings” which occur in the orchestra. The con- 
struction of the seats is unusual and the pitch of the cavea very low. 
Not much can be said as yet about the elevation of the stage build- 
ing, although its plan is apparent. 

The Roman period saw the theatre changed into an arena, early 


Figure 9. Restorep PLAN or THEATER 
RoMAN GREEK 


in the first century a.p. The lower ten rows of Greek seats were re- 
moved and the rock quarried away to the level of the orchestra. 
This left a natural wall of rock about a meter and a half in height 
which was completed to a height of a little over three meters, by a 
wall of large poros blocks, the whole being then stuccoed and fres- 
coed. Three refuges, with entrances about 1 m. wide were cut in 
the rock, and the centre one was provided with a steep flight of steps 
to allow access to the cavea. A tribune was constructed to the west. 
The Greek seats were taken up and the pitch of the cavea raised by 
means of a construction of rubble walls on top of which many of the 
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original Greek seat blocks were relaid. The Greek gutter, although 
covered over, was left open for use, and two great blocks nearly a 
meter square were placed at the east and west sides of the orchestra 
to act as sockets for masts. The parodoi of the Greek theatre were 
destroyed and new parodoi, parallel with the front of the stage were 
built. The curve of the arena wall was carried around by two 
flattened quadrants to meet the stage wall. 

About 79 a.p. following an earthquake, additional buttresses had 
to be provided in the walls that defined the northern termini of the 
cavea. These were supplemented by piers a little to the north and 
over the passage thus formed arches were thrown. The last arch as 
one approached the stage building was made into a gate. 

Early in the second century, or possibly at the end of the first 
century, the theatre reverted to its legitimate use and the arena was 
suppressed The entire centre of the orchestra was dug out and a 
firmer filling substituted, thus raising the orchestra level some 
twenty centimeters. Provision was made for a low logeion and a 
great scaenae frons was erected over the site of the Greek stage 
building. Many architectural fragments from the latter were used 
in the foundations. The seats of the Roman cavea were, in part at 
least, revetted with marble. In the third century the scaenae frons 
seems to have been either repaired or refaced. In the fourth cen- 
tury, probably after 350 a.p., the theatre once more underwent ex- 
tensive alterations. The level of the orchestra was again raised, and 
a cement floor overlaid with marble built about 0.30 m. higher than 
the preceding level. A new gutter of a shallow type, fitted with a 
marble parapet on its inner edge was introduced, and the logeion re- 
built. Provision was made for flooding the orchestra and a large 
water reservoir was installed just east of the stage building. This 
was connected with the orchestra by means of a large channel. The 
old Greek drain was repaired but its connection with the circular 
Greek gutter, now filled with the second century Roman fill, was 
carefully blocked. The extreme end of the east parodos was par- 
tially filled, and as the water basin constructed just outside the 
reservoir had partially blocked the approach from the east, the loss 
of the easternmost door into the parodos was not important. 

In 396 a.p., when the Goths under Alaric sacked Corinth, the his- 
tory of the theatre comes to anend. From that time on, as shown 
by the remains that were encountered in the course of the excava- 
tions, the place became a quarry which supplied much of the material 
for a large number of Early Christian and Byzantine buildings that 


were erected over the site. P 
RICHARD STILLWELL 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 27-29, 1928 


Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its thirtieth meeting 
for the reading and discussion of papers at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, December 27, 28 and 29, 1928, in conjunc- 
tion with the American Philological Association and the College 
Art Association. There were three sessions for the reading of papers, 
besides one joint session with the American Philological Association, 
and another joint session with the College Art Association. The 
summaries of the papers which follow were furnished by the authors. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 2.30 P.M. 
1. THE PorcH OF THE TELESTERION AT ELEUSIS 
Philip H. Davis, Vassar College 
This paper will be printed in the A.J.A. 


2. NEOLITHIC SETTLEMENT AT OLYNTHUS 
George E. Mylonas, The Johns Hopkins University 


On the southern projection of the flat mound near the village Myriophyto, 
Chalcidice, now known as Meghali Toumba, the excavations of Professor David 
M. Robinson, conducted under the auspices of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, brought to light a Neolithic settlement going back to 3000 
p.c. Among the finds are the remains of small quadrangular huts composed of 
one or two rooms and those of a potter's kiln, the oldest kiln in the Greek mainland, 
with elaborate flues and channels for the regulation of draughts and fire. The 
pottery includes monochrome—with ablack shiny or red slipped surface—incised— 
with linear and curvilinear patterns—and painted ware—with linear and curvi- 
linear ribbon designs. Very interesting are miniature vases and quadrangular 
vases standing on legs. Most important is part of a zo6morphic vase, the earliest 
specimen of this kind from Greece. Stone and clay figurines of the amorphous 
standing type were also found and a great number of stone celts. The celts belong 
to the known mainland types A, B, lr, to a type combining characteristics of the 
6 and A types and therefore called 6A type, and to a new Z type. Among the 
smaller finds are stone and clay whorls and sling bullets, grinders and mortars, 
shell and bone ornaments, and tools. Carbonized remains of millet, wheat and 
figs, and many bones of domestic animals, sheep, goats, oxen, were found, proving 
the agricultural and pastoral character of the Neolithic inhabitants of Olynthus 
The similarity of the Olynthian finds to those from Dikeli Tash and Thrace proves 
that this prehistoric village was inhabited by the same tribes which occupied 
eastern Macedonia and Thrace during the close of the Neolithic Period. 
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3. THe THEATRE AT CoRINTH, AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Richard Stillwell, Princeton University 


This paper is printed in this number of the A.J.A., p. 77 ff. 
t. Five Rep-Ficgurep VASES IN THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Daniel Catton Rich, The Art Institute of Chicago 
This paper will be printed in the A.J.A. 


5. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN TRIBUTE STELAE 


Benjamin D. Meritt, University of Michigan 
This paper will be printed in the A.J.A. 


6. ReceENT EXCAVATIONS AT THE ARGIVE HERAEUM 


Carl W. Blegen, University of Cincinnati 


7. THe Histortan CuHaAres (read by title) 
C. A. Robinson, Jr., Brown University 


Kallisthenes of Olynthus, who died in the year 327, wrote a work that was one 
of the important primary sources, so far as it went, of the history of Alexander's 
campaigns. Upon Kallisthenes’ death, his place as official historian was filled to 
a certain extent by the court chamberlain Chares. The present paper takes up 
the extant fragments of Chares’ history, and tries to establish the part played by 
Chares in forming the later literary tradition for the history of Alexander. 


8. EXCAVATIONS IN THE PROVINCE OF JEMEZ (read by title) 
Edgar L. Hewett, School of American Research and Univer- 
sity of New Mexico 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 9.30 A.M. 
1. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TOooLING IN DATING PICTURES OF THE 
TRECENTO 
George Rowley, Princeton University 


An examination of hundreds of haloes and frame borders has proved that tooling 
is excellent evidence for establishing the date of a picture. The fashion changes in 
accordance with the sequence in the style of frames. In general, the first quarter 
of the Trecento is characterized by Romanesque frames and the Duccian manner 
of tooling. The design is drawn freehand with a stylus and the motifs preferred 
are geometric and classical in character, with an incised criss-cross grid as a 
background. The only punches used are of the plain hemispherical or rosette 
type. The second quarter of the century is dominated by the Simonesque or 
Gothic manner in which the whole design is produced by numerous relievo 
punches, and even the background is a field of punched dots. The ogive frame 
appears, and the painters delight in naturalistic floral motifs for their tooling. The 
second half of the century becomes too complicated for general summary, but the 
dates can be judged with great accuracy according to the introduction of addi- 
tional motifs, the new combinations of old motifs, and their employment in new 
positions. For example, the punched dot within the circle becomes the favorite 
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and appears on the borders of many of the robes. The Quattrocento is heralded 
by such characteristic features as the ogee arch and abandonment of haloes in 
favor of tooled rays and eventually the circle. In conclusion, tooling is often 
evidence for the identification of a bottega through the study of similarities in 
motif and the exact size of the various instruments used. The latter can be 
determined by making rubbings of the tooling. 

The study of tooling ought to be of great aid in the task of breaking up the large 
groups of attributions attached to each of the prominent painters, thereby not 
only releasing new artistic personalities but clarifying and frequently dignifying 
those of the masters. 


2. A GREEK STATUETTE aT Mount COLLEGE 


Caroline M. Galt, Mount Holyoke College 
This paper is printed in this number of the A.J.A., p. 41 ff. 


3. THE FINE ARTS OF THE Mayas 
Herbert J. Spinden, Harvard University 


4. GREEK ART AS AN EXPRESSION OF LOVE OF NATURE 
H. R. Fairclough, Stanford University and Amherst College 


It is commonly assumed that in the sphere of art the Greeks were not interested 
in external nature, and therefore we do not often find landscapes in the remains of 
Greek art. Man was the centre of interest, and Greek sculpture is mainly devoted 
to the representation of human forms, whether these belonged to men or to gods 
made in the image of men. 

It is true that in early Minoan art naturalism is common in pottery-painting and 
wall-frescoes, for the remarkable discoveries made in Crete by Sir Arthur Evans 
and his followers reveal an amazing richness of material taken from shrubs, flowers, 
and the animal life of earth, air, and sea. So, too, in late Hellenistic and Graeco- 
Roman days, landscape appears in sculptured reliefs on altars and well-heads, 
as well as in Pompeian frescoes, which often reproduce Greek paintings. 

But what about the intermediate time, especially the great period of the fifth 
and fourth centuries before Christ? Are we to suppose that when artists were able 
to express ideal beauty in such splendid forms, the love of beauty in external 
nature had expired, only to be born again out of due time, after Alexander's 
influence had changed Hellenism to cosmopolitanism? 

Not so. Ample evidence is found in poetry that the Greek still nurtured his 
love of Nature’s beauties, and in art we shall find that same sentiment, if we but 
recognize that he had his own way of expressing it. 

As the imagination of the Greeks peopled all nature with spiritual beings, so in 
their representations of nature in art they quite naturally and logically visualized 
these divine forms that throng the external world. Thus, to take one of the forms 
of Greek sculpture, the beautiful coinage of Syracuse represents the spring of 
Arethusa as a lovely woman, properly the Naiad of the spring. So rivers appear 
as godlike men, for example, the Alpheus and Cladeus of the Olympia temple 
sculptures, and the Ilissus and Cephissus of the Parthenon pediments. 

In the eastern of the Parthenon groups, the splendid ‘‘‘Theseus,” so called, has 
long been recognized as a superb mountain-god, probably the god of Olympus, 
most majestic of the mountains of Greece. In the same group, the subject of 
which is the birth of Athena, the time chosen for the event is the break of day, 
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when the sun-god appears in his chariot, and the Night-goddess is leaving the skies. 
The surviving horses have excited the warm admiration of critics from Goethe 
down. 

One group of these Elgin marbles is usually regarded as the most supremely 
beautiful creation in all Greek sculpture, the so-called ‘‘Three Fates.’”” Two of 
these immortal figures have long been recognized as personifications of natural 
forces, and the interpretation which Professor Charles Waldstein first advanced, 
that we have here Gaia and Thalassa, the Earth resting in the lap of the Sea, still 
holds good, especially as it accords with the description of the event given in the 
Homeric Hymn to Athena. Thus Art, as well as Poetry, can be adduced to prove 
that the Greeks at all times had a deep appreciation of the beauties of nature. 


5. Tue New PHILADELPHIA MusEvuM OF ART 
Fiske Kimball, Pennsylvania Museum 


6. A STATUE OF PROTESILAOS IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
Gisela M. A. Richter, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The paper gives an account of a marble statue of a warrior, an important new 
acquisition of the Metropolitan Museum. It is a Roman copy of a Greek work of 
about 450-440 B.c. and can be identified as the Thessalian hero Protesilaos de- 
scending from his ship to set foot on Troy. A short preliminary account will 
appear in the January Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, and a more detailed 
article in the next number of the Metropolitan Museum Studies. 


7. THe New GALLERY OF FINE ARTS AT YALE 
Theodore Sizer, Yale University 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 2.00 P.M. 


1. SUPPLEMENTARY EXCAVATION AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE ACROP- 
OLIS, 1928 
William Bell Dinsmoor, Columbia University 


Although the Acropolis of Athens has been repeatedly investigated, and was, 
moreover, systematically excavated in 1885-1889, there still remain a few nooks 
and corners in which it was at that time expedient to leave the earth undisturbed. 
Among these localities was a portion of the entrance slope, which was not under- 
mined because the huge pedestal of Agrippa (dated about 15 B.c. by an inscription 
but ascertained by the present investigator to have been erected 160 years earlier) 
seemed in danger of collapse. This danger having been averted by consolidation 
of the pedestal in 1914, permission was obtained from the Greek Archaeological 
Council to penetrate this untouched ground, which it was hoped would still contain 
some evidence as to the form of the approach to the Acropolis in the great period 
of Pericles. Everywhere else such evidence had been removed during the erection 
of a great marble stairway at about 40 a.p., and by careless excavation early in 
the nineteenth century. The theory now prevailing, that the approach was a 
zig-zag path, is mere conjecture; and more certainty was required in connection 
with a monograph on this end of the Acropolis now being completed for the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

Among the twelve pits sunk in connection with this work, four passed through 
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earth fill dating from 437-432 B.c., as indicated by the character of the vase frag- 
ments, lamps, and marble and limestone chips in the débris, reaching bed rock 
at depths of 16 to 18 feet. These pits revealed a great terrace of hard yellow clay 
8 inches thick, extending 2414 feet from the sheer rock at the east to a point at the 
west where it was cut through by the Turks in 1686, perfectly horizontal except 
at the west where it bends and slopes downward. Another excavation uncovered 
the whole length of a retaining wall with sloping courses, of which portions had 
been revealed in earlier digging, and to which modern conjecture assigns a date of 
about 40 a.p. By studying its junction to neighboring walls, and particularly 
the layers of chips thrown aside by the masons as they levelled off each course of 
stone, it became evident that this sloping wall, like the great clay terrace, dated 
from the time of Pericles, and, furthermore, that the sloping part of the terrace 
was exactly parallel to the sloping courses of the wall. Hence, instead of the zig- 
zag path, we must restore a broad sloping ramp coming up from the west, reaching 
a broad landing and there abutting against the rock, up which ascended a narrower 
ramp supported by retaining walls. It was on this landing and before this rude 
rock, entirely buried by the new terraces of 174 B.c. and now for the first time 
uncovered, that Aristophanes in his ‘‘Lysistrata’’ represented the old men as 
pausing as they dragged up their battering rams to force the gates of the Acrop- 
olis and drive out the militant suffragettes, and as groaning over the difficulty of 
surmounting the ‘‘snub-nose’’ rock without the aid of donkeys. 

One of the pits was bridged by a Roman step which was found to be a Greek 
decree on marble employed at second hand: the Romans had set the inscribed face 
down, using the back as the tread of the step. The entire inscription, in 2175 
letters and exactly dated as May 29, 292 B.c., shows by its formulas that it be- 
longed to a period of revolutionary government hitherto unknown. It thus not 
only upsets received opinion as to the history of this immediate epoch, but also, 
when taken in conjunction with other recently discovered inscriptions, necessitates 
a reconsideration of the entire system of the rotation of Athenian government 
officials (in accordance with a method discovered by Prof. W. 8. Ferguson of 
Harvard University) and of our modern calculations as to Athenian chronology, 
for the two centuries from 300 to 100 8.c._ The resulting changes in the dates vary 
from one to thirty-four years. The historical material thus accumulated through 
the accidental discovery of the inscription will be published as a separate volume. 


2. EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEATRE AND TOMBS OF CORINTH IN 1928 
T. Leslie Shear, Princeton University 
This paper was published in the A.J.A., xxxii, 4, pp. 474-495. 
3. THE ANDOVER PEcos EXPEDITION 
A.V. Kidder, Phillips Academy 


The work of Phillips Academy, Andover, at the ruined pueblo of Pecos, in 
central New Mexico, was carried on under permission granted by the State Mu- 
seum of New Mexico which holds title to the site. Pecos was one of the largest 
of the southwestern villages and was occupied continuously for approximately 
1000 years, having been abandoned in 1838. Excavations were undertaken for 
the purpose of establishing a sequence of pottery types with a view to identifying 
the chronological position of the many ruins of the Rio Grande drainage. The 
bulk of the work was devoted to the enormous refuse heaps surrounding the village 
and stratigraphic methods were employed for determining the relative age of 
the remains. 
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4. THe GREEK HovuseE EXxcavaTED AT OLYNTHUS 
David Moore Robinson, The Johns Hopkins University 

rhis paper will be printed in the A.J.A. 

5. Pre-ASSYRIAN ASSYRIA 
E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania 

This paper will be printed in the Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Vol. VIII. 
). THE MercatTr FRAGMENT OF AN EXULTET ROLL IN THE VATICAN 

(Vat. Lat. 9820) (read by title) 
Myrtilla Avery, Wellesley College 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 9.30 A.M. 


1. GREECE REvIsITED (read by title) 
Arthur Stoddard Cooley, Moravian College for Women 
2. THE STaTuS OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE SOUTHWEST 
(read by title) 
Edgar L. Hewett, School of American Research and Univer- 
sity of New Mexico 
3. THE BIBLICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL LocATION oF EDEN (read 
by title) 
George S. Duncan, The American University 


All desire to know the earliest home of mankind. The Biblical writer, 850 
B.c., had this same interest. He places the cradle of the race in a wooded park ina 
territory called Eden watered by a large river branching into four rivers, Pishon, 
Gihon, Tigris, and Euphrates. Only the last two are known. This indefinite 
information has led to some eighty localities being given as the site of Eden. 
These range from the North Pole to the South Sea Islands. The Biblical writer, 
probably, had in mind north Babylonia, the seat of a very early civilization. Ex- 
cavations in this region have, however, brought to light no human remains or 
artifacts older than 4,000 B.c. Probably no one any longer considers Babylonia 
the cradle of the race. 

Charles Darwin in 1871 and G. Elliot Smith in 1924 placed man’s early home in 
Africa. Primitive peoples, the Rhodes man 40,000 B.c., the Taungs ape and the 
recent excavations of A. W. Pond, and G. L. Collie in the Sahara Desert and of 
C. E. Cadle in the Kalahari Desert have revived this view, which, however, few 
hold. Some have favored Europe as mankind's cradle. This is based on many 
very old skeletal remains and numerous artifacts. Apparently only one outstand- 
ing scholar, Ales Hrdlicka, believes the European origin of man. 

Many leading scientists think Central Asia has now the best claim to be the 
first home of man. This is based on nine main reasons: (1) Oldest human remains, 
500,000 B.c. found in Asia; (2) Oldest human teeth unearthed near Pekin; (3) 
Artifacts, 150,000 B.c., discovered in Mongolia; (4) Two anthropoids, gibbons and 
orangs native to Asia; (5) This continent is home of highest organic life; (6) 
Ancient sand-drifted ruins suggest a very early civilization; (7) Asia has been dry 
for 20,000,000 years; (8) Its great size with varying life conditions; (9) Asia 
central for migrations all over the world. Such scientists as Osborn, Tyler, Lull, 
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Thomson, Conklin, and Wissler hold to the Asian origin of man. It is expected 
that the excavations of R. C. Andrews in Mongolia will more and more confirm 
this view. 


4. A Dionystac MiracLe at CoRINTH 
Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan 
This paper will be printed in the A.J.A. 


5. Frestivats or CHIEFLY FROM INSCRIPTIONAL 
EVIDENCE 
Trene C. Ringwood, Vassar College 
This paper will be printed in the A.J.A. 


6. THe Dykes or WaLEs—Orra’s DyKE 
D. W. Phillips, Ashbury College, Ottawa, Canada 


In 1924 Dr. Cyril Fox undertook the survey of the Dykes of Wales on behalf 
of the University of Wales. He invited me to act as his assistant. I shall 
attempt to summarize some of the more interesting and important results of the 
work so far completed. 

A dyke is an earthwork composed of a bank and a ditch which, in Great Britain, 
may be anything from 1,000 yards to 100 miles long. It may have one of two 
functions. It may be drawn, for defence, across a flat between marsh and forest 
or other obstacles; or it may be laid down to mark a permanent and definite 
boundary between two powers as the result of arbitration or as the result of the 
victory of the stronger. By this means, interstate commerce and border disputes 
can be more easily handled and, more important perhaps in the case of Wales, 
sheep and cattle driving can be prevented or at least, reduced. For, as the poet 
has it, ‘‘the mountain sheep are sweeter but the valley sheep are fatter.” 

It is to this latter class that Offa’s Dyke—the greatest of the Welsh group— 
belongs. 

It must be said at once that until a few years ago, our knowledge of these dykes 
was meagre. No scientific survey of them had been attempted nor were their 
dates ascertained. Some said that they were pre-Roman, others that they were 
Roman, and others again that they were post-Roman. But all the theories could 
be proved and disproved on paper. Scientific survey and excavation were es- 
sential. It may be necessary, finally, to alter vital opinions about them, but we 
believe that they represent not so much the decadence as an evolution of the 
Roman military tradition as represented in the “‘ Limes” and the walls of Hadrian 
and Pius. 

Accurate mapping in the field on large scale maps is the first necessity and then 
remapping onto smaller scales so that the tactics and the behavior of the dyke 
under certain conditions can be studied. This is being gradually done, and it is 
found that the dyke followed the eastern foothills of the mountain mass that is 
Wales, always taking care to have a site commanding, and dominating where 
possible, the immediate vicinity on the Welsh side of the ditch. Except that 
north of the Dee arbitration with the princes of Powys compelled the builder to 
take a line less valuable from a strategic point of view, he aligned the dyke with 
amazing skill in order to include on the English side all tactical points and strong 
positions. For example, the dyke swings out of its course to the southwest and 
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back again in order to include Old Oswestry and Sellatyn Hill, which is the finest 
hill-fort on the marches. The dyke, as will be seen, forms part of a circle with 
this important hill-fort right on the centre of-a chord. 

The date is becoming more certain as the work proceeds. The earliest known 
reference is Asser’s de Rebus Gestis 4lfredi. Asser, a Welshman writing within 
a century of Offa’s death in 796 a.p., speaks of a Rex nomine Offa qui vallum 
magnum inter Britanniam atque Merciam de mari usque ad mare facere imperavit. 
De mari usque ad mare is no exaggeration, since the dyke has already been traced 
along most of its course from Prestatyn on the sea in the north to Chepstow on the 
Severn in South Wales—a distance of 120 miles as the crow flies. 

There is constant reference to the earthwork in later writers, and the tradition 
is reported by Camden that a Welshman found on the English side of the dyke 
would have his right hand cut off. 

Added to this literary evidence is the fact that the earthwork is known to the 
Welsh as Clawdd Offa, i.e., Offa’s Ditch, and to them it is the scene of many a hot 
contest between the Welsh and the English. 

But more certain evidence was produced at Ffrith, where for the first time the 
dyke was shown to be post-Roman, since on the site of a known Roman farmhouse, 
the latest types of Samian and other Roman wares were found both in the bank 
and under it. All the pottery was very much abraded and must have been lying 
about for a considerable time before it was disturbed by the throwing up of the 
dyke across what had been part of the Roman farmyard. 

The bank survives very often to a height of 10 to 12 feet; the ditch is usually 6 
feet deep and 20 to 25 feet wide; the overall breadth of the work 1s 65 to 75 feet. 

Post-holes have been found which show that posts were set up by the surveyors 
who were giving the line and then removed as the dyke pushed its way along, across 
valleys and up steep faces often to 1,400 feet above sea level. The mass of the 
bank was thrown up onto the western lip of the ditch and material added from 
the eastern side as was necessary. 

It appears to us, from careful observation, that the great King did not expend 
one cent on the building of the dyke, but commanded local chiefs to construct their 
respective sectors. This is clear from the variation in the actual method of con- 
struction, which must have been dependent on the resources of the locality and 
the energy and technique of the gangers in charge. This looks very nice from the 
King’s point of view, but it would be interesting for historians to discover how far 
this strained the Mercian treasury because of the taxes that had to be remitted in 
lieu of the work done. 

The original gaps are few save where a stream, river, impenetrable marsh or 
precipitous height made the earthwork unnecessary or impossible of construction. 
One certainly original gap in Montgomeryshire allowed an old trackway to pass 
from the English to the Welsh side. The great Bronze Age trackway across the 
Kerry Hills was crossed at three points by Offa’s and two smaller dykes which left 
only the narrowest passage for traffic. But it seems from the large number of 
hamlets and ancient farmhouses on the dyke, from place names and the fact that 
the roads so often run parallel with or actually on the crest of the bank that the 
dyke was early used for lateral communication along the border. 

Concenn, Prince of Powys, who died in 855 a.p., set up an inscription in the 
Valle Crucis in Denbighshire which is of value in dating the dyke. It also bears 
out in a remarkable way the cut and dried facts which were observed in the field. 
Concenn refers to his own successes and to the exploits of his great-grandfather, 
Eliseg, who seems to have ruled from 765 to 773, but he passes over in silence his 
immediate predecessors, Cadell and Brochmael. Now although Eliseg is partly 
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contemporary with Offa and seems to have held his own fairly well, the period 
778-796 during which the dyke was most probably built is that of the unblessed 
Cadell and Brochmael, and Concenn did well to pass them over if he considered 
the building of the dyke by his enemies discreditable to them. There were two 
great Mercian attacks on Wales in 778 and 789, and it is most likely that the dyke 
was built within a year or two of these dates. Dr. William Rees kindly informed 
us that Concenn’s own achievements must be equated with the political and mili- 
tary revival of Powys after 825. In that case one might dare the suggestion that 
Wat’s Dyke represents the changed relationship between Powys and Mercia. 
Certainly the builder of that dyke had to be content with a lowland line, and he by 
no means controlled the strategic points. 

Offa’s Dyke is often aligned on burial mounds, and at Ysceifiog in Flintshire we 
found a survival of tradition which is remarkable even in Wales. About 1800 
B.C, a man between 34 and 45 years was buried in a barrow there; a cremation in 
an overhanging rim urn was added to the mound about 800 B.c.; two cremations of 
unknown date were inserted probably towards the end of the Bronze Age, and in 
the last quarter of the eighth century a.p. not even Offa of Mercia could compel the 
natives to break through the sacred circle. 

And the dyke stands to this day a monument to the intellectual quality, the 
practical skill and the strong purpose of the builder, even as that little burial 
mound stands on in spite of Christianity, a witness to the undying quality of a 
native religion. 


7. Two ScULPTURES IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
Franklin P. Johnson, Duke University 


Two sculptures whose genuineness had been questioned (figures 191 and 193 
in Richter, Handbook of the Classical Collection, 1927) were discussed. In both 
cases grounds for doubt were found. 


8. AEpEs ConcorDIAE AvuGusTAE (read by title) 
Homer F. Rebert, Amherst College 


9. AEGEAN INFLUENCE IN SICILY IN THE Bronze AGE (read by 
title) 
J. Penrose Harland, University of North Carolina 


A study of the ‘‘finds” in the museum at Syracuse makes it possible to trace 
the development of the prehistoric civilization of Sicily from Neolithic times down 
through the Bronze Age till the introduction of iron. 

Aegean influence first makes its appearance in the First Period of the Bronze 
Age (Siculan 1), ca. 2000-1400 B.c., but during this period it is slight and the result 
of fitful, and probably indirect, trade intercourse with peoples of Aegean lands. 

In the Second Period of the Sicilian Bronze Age (Siculan II), ca. 1400-1000 
B.c., Aegean influence is more strongly felt on the island—particularly in the east- 
ern section—and it is evidenced by a considerable number of imported articles and 
imitations of these imports. The origin of the tholos-like tombs is doubtful, but 
in the pottery direct contact with the Aegean is clearly evidenced. Though the 
bulk of the pottery of this period is of local manufacture, there are many vases of 
various shapes which are clearly imported from the Aegean area, doubtless from 
the mainland of Hellas. Among the shapes represented are the amphora, stirrup 
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vase, squat jar, and stemmed goblet. There are also local imitations of these 
imported Aegean (or, more exactly, Helladic) vases found on the island. 

Bronze swords and daggers of “‘Mycenaean”’ style and shape have been found 
in Sicilian tombs of this period. Some of these may have been imported and 
several of those of local manufacture seem to have been made in imitation of 
“Mycenaean” or Aegean weapons. (There are, in addition, numerous weapons 
of non-Aegean shapes.) 

The Bronze fibula or “‘safety-pin”’ in its earliest form (violin-shaped) may have 
been inspired by Aegean models, if not derived from a common source in the North 
Balkans. The theory of an Aegean provenance is more certain in the case of the 
bronze mirrors and certain gold rings and beads of paste. 

The period, to which the pottery and objects of Aegean manufacture or inspira- 
tion belong, coincides with the Late Helladic Period—the ‘“‘ Mycenaean Age’”’ par 
excellence—ca. 1400-1100 8.c. It is in this period that we find the widest diffusion 
of the civilization of which Mycenae was a great center. Traces of this culture are 
to be found from Egypt to the Danube, from Asia Minor to the Western Mediter- 
ranean. It is not surprising, therefore, to find traces of this prehistoric (Helladic) 
civilization in Sicily. However, it must not be overestimated. Some—and wrongly 
I think—have advanced the theory that Aegean peoples established colonies in 
Sicily. 

But the Aegean imports and imitations are too few in comparison with the 
numerous native Sicilian objects and styles to warrant such a hypothesis—not to 
mention the absence of other important cultural evidence. We have to do with 
trade intercourse, not with colonization. 

Siciliy was one of those regions on the fringe of the Helladic (or ‘‘ Mycenaean’’) 
world which received influences and inspiration from the great civilization which 
flourished in the Aegean, particularly on the mainland of Hellas, in the latter part 
of the Bronze Age. 

The imported prehistoric vases were the forerunners of the historical peoples 
who, in the eighth and seventh centuries B.c., came from Hellas and settled in 


Sicily. With these Hellenic colonists came the dawn of civilization in Sicily. 
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NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeological Bulletin.—In R. Et. Gr., xli, 190-191, pp. 197-295, CHaRues 
Duaas presents an archaeological bulletin taken from the journals and books of 
Europe and America mainly for 1926 and 1927. For Numismatics the same is done 
by S. Davin LE SuFFLevrR, pp. 296-303. 

Epigraphical Bulletin.—In R. Ft. Gr., xli, 192 (July—Sept., 1928), pp. 360-388, P. 
RovssEt furnishes an epigraphical bulletin, a digest of material in journals and of 
books on the subject appearing in Europe and America in 1927 and 1928. 

PRETORIA.—Representation of Rhinoceros by Stone Age Man.—In The /Ilus- 
trated London News, July 14, 1928 (fig.) is shown a picture of a white rhinoceros 
engraved upon basaltic rock. The illustration was furnished by Mr. Herbert Lang, 
of the Transvaal Museum, Pretoria, and shows the animal annoyed by a swarm of 
tick birds. This primitive work of art may be from 25,000 to 50,000 years old. 
At all events it shows some surprisingly developed features. 

The Illustrated London News, Oct. 6, 1928, p. 599 (fig.) quotes from a communica- 
tion received from Mr. Hersert Lana, of the Transvaal Museum, Pretoria, in 
which the writer describes a petroglyphic representation of a black rhinoceros 
tossinga man. The work, which is a bas-relief cut in hard basaltic rock, may be 
more than 50,000 years old. Its artistic qualities are remarkably good. Southern 
Africa is regarded as a center of great importance for Paleolithic art. 


NECROLOGY 


Walther Amelung, His Life and Work.—At the November (1927) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society, F. Noack gave an account, which was at the same 
time a eulogy, of W. Amelung, who had died at Bad Nauheim on September 12 
(See A.J.A., xxxii, 66-67.). A gifted and trained actor and musician, he was a 
member of the Berlin Royal Theatre for several years after taking his Doctorate at 
Munich in 1888 with a thesis on Hellenistic vase painting; but he soon returned to 
the field of classical scholarship of his teacher Heinrich Brunn, and during the rest 
of his life, making his home in Rome, he devoted his great talents to the study and 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Archaeological Books are con- 
ducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samvuet E. Bassett, Professor 
C. N. Brown, Miss Mary Buckineuam, Professor Sipney N. Deane, Professor Ropert E 
Denoter, Mrs. Dowan, Professor Harotp N. Dr. Streruen B. Luce, Pro- 
fessor VAN DemMaAN Maaorrtn, Professor CLARENCE MANNING, Professor ELmer T. 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Homer F. Reserr, Professor Joan C. Roire, Professor Jonn 
Suapvey, Professor Frank G. Speck, Professor J. Professor Weser, and 
the Editors 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journat material published after December 
31, 1928. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see p. 172. 
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elucidation of works of Greek sculpture. He undertook the stupendous task of 
cataloguing the sculptures of the Vatican, nearly two thousand numbers, and 
published the first and second volumes in 1903 and 1908, but the third, and last, 
was never issued. In 1911 appeared his revision of Helbig’s Fiihrer durch dix 
Museen Roms, and in 1913 his own Einftihrung in die antike Kunst. During all 
these years he had been contributing essays and articles of the highest value to 
encyclopedias and other collections and to archaeological journals, chiefly German 
and Italian, but including some French, English, and American. His knowledge 
of ancient art was excelled, if at all, only by Furtwaengler’s, but his main interest 
was in Greek sculpture of the fifth and fourth centuries, and his greatest achieve- 
ments were in the perception and reconstruction of the original Greek conception 
in the fragments and inferior copies that exist in Italy and western Europe in 
general. The last of these was a statue of Myron, representing an athlete tying 
bands over his hair, which has been published posthumously with text by M. 
Bieber. (Jh. Arch. I., xlii, 1927, 152 ff.) After spending the years of the war in 
Berlin, active in the affairs of the Archaeologische Institut, he returned to Rome 
in 1921 as head of the Roman section. One of the great interests of these last 
years was the discovery and study of many rare treasures in the long undisturbed 
magazines of the Vatican, but this work too was cut short by his death Arch 
Anz., 1927, pt. iii/iv, cols. 426-439) 

Panagiotis Cavvadias.—Born at Cephallenia in 1850, Panagiotis Cavvadias 
died July 20, 1928, shortly after being brought back from Epidaurus, where he had 
been stricken by sudden illness. He studied at Athens, Paris, London, Munich, 
and Rome. In 1881 he began the excavations at Epidaurus, which occupied him, 
with intermissions, to the end of his life. He was ephor general from 1885 to 1909, 
and was in charge of the work on the acropolis at Athens, 1886-1889. His activity 
was remarkable, and many discoveries are due to him. He was in virtual exile 
from 1909 until 1916, a victim of undeserved accusations. He was the author of 
voluminous works on Greek prehistory and Greek art, a first volume of a work on 
Epidaurus, a volume on Lycosura, the first part of the Musées d'Athénes, the 
Marbles of Greece, a collection of pictures for instruction in archaeology, a brief 
catalogue of the museums of Athens, and a great number of articles. He was 
honored by many foreign universities and academies. (S. Retnacu, R. Arch., 
xxvill, 1928, pp. 129-131) 

Jane Ellen Harrison.—On April 16, 1928, Miss Jane Ellen Harrison died at the 
age of 77 years. In her girlhood she read the New Testament in Greek and 
studied Hebrew. In 1874 she entered Newnham College, Cambridge, where she 
attracted Gladstone's attention by her ability. Her first published work was 
The Myths of the Odyssey in Literature and Art, her second Studies in Greek Art 
(1885 Then followed the Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens (1890), 
and Greek Vase Paintings (1894). After this she devoted herself to the history of 
religion. She was Fellow and Lecturer at Newnham College. Her later works 
were Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1903), Primitive Athens (1906), 
Themis (1912), Epilegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1921). She was perhaps 
too much influenced by the views of Doerpfeld, Gilbert Murray, Andrew Lang, 
J. G. Frazer, and others, but had also abundant ideas of herown. (S. R., R. Arch., 
XXVili, 1928, p. 131; cf. London Times, April 17, 1928) 

Théophile Homolle.—In R. Et. Gr., xl, 1927, pp. 296-313, René Caanat 
reviews the life and works of Théophile Homolle, presenting in particular a valuable 
summary of the developments in carrying on the excavations made by Homolle in 
Delos and at Delphi. (See A.J.A., xxx, 339; xxxi, 357) 

Georges Musset.—The modest and diligent scholar, Georges Musset, librarian 
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and archivist at La Rochelle, was born in 1844 and died in May, 1928. He was 
the author of books on L’ Art en Saintonge et en Aunis (with Mgr. Laferriére) and on 
La Charente-Inferieure avant l'histoire and several lesser works. (X., R. Arch., 
XXvill, 1928, p. 132) 

Emile Senart.—The dean of French orientalists, Emile Senart, died in Paris, 
February 21, 1928. He was born at Reims, March 26, 1847. Since 1882 he had 
been a member of the Institut de France; he belonged to many academies and 
learned societies in France and other countries and had an honorary doctorate from 
Oxford. His writings on Indian beliefs, literature, customs, and languages are 
many and important. (Paun Pew.uiot, Journal des Débats, Feb. 23, 1928, R 
Arch., xxvii, 1928, pp. 340-342) 


PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL AND CLASSICAL 
EGYPT 


Egyptian Accessions.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 6 (June, 1928), pp. 158-160, 
AMBROSE LANSING reviews the recent accessions to the Egyptian Collection of the 
Museum, which are now on exhibition in the Third Egyptian Room. 

Egyptian Portrait Head.—The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently 
received a fragment in brown quartzite, of a head originally forming part of a 
statuette. The greater part of the face and the fore part of the headdress are 
preserved. The workmanship of the head is of the highest order. Comparison 
with similar heads in the Cairo Museum and in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York led the author to the opinion that the present head is of the Twelfth Dynasty 
and should be grouped with the sculptures of Sesostris III and Amenemhat III, 
and more especially with those of the former king. (B. Mus. F. A., xxvi, 156 

\ug., 1928), pp. 61-4 (8 figs.)) 

‘‘Germinating”’ Figure of Osiris.—An illustration of the interesting ‘germinat- 
ing”’ figure of Osiris found in the tomb of Tutankhamen, and now in the Museum 
at Cairo, has been published for the first time (The Illustrated London News, Oct 
6, 1928, pp. 589-591 (5 figs.)). An image of the god in the form of wooden frame- 
work was covered with linen and then filled with silt from the Nile. Into this soil 
grain was placed, which was moistened so as to induce sprouting. The growth 
symbolized the resurrection of the god and of the king. 

THEBES.—Section II of the Bull. Metr. Mus., Dec., 1928, gives a report of the 
work of the Museum's Egyptian Expedition of 1927-1928. H. E. Wintock 
writes (pp. 1-28; 36 figs.) about the excavations at Thebes, where the stupendous 
task of moving over a million cubic feet of dirt deposited by Naville while excavat- 
ing in 1893 was executed. In the quarry hole, after the dumped material had been 
removed, were found fragments of sculpture consisting of a miscellaneous pile, 
thrown in when Hat-Shepsiit’s portraits were demolished. While not everything 
has been put together as yet, nevertheless a colossal sphinx head of red granite has 
been assembled. There are also the lower halves of two small seated statues 
worked in black granite, head of statue in red granite, a sandstone group showing 
Hat-Shepsit being nursed by a goddess. Many of the wilfully mutilated statues 
are very instructive, in that the destruction took place shortly after their comple- 
tion, before they had time to become weather-worn, and the paint left on them 
thus helps to clarify our ideas on the function of color on statues. Enough ma- 
terial has been assembled to give a fair idea of Deir el Bahri Temple, the general 
features of which are outlined in this report. 

C. K. WiLkrnson writes (pp. 29-36; 8 figs.) about early Christian paintings in 
the oasis of Khargeh, which had not been studied since an interrupted investigation 
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in 1910. The writer made a very careful examination of these monuments and to 
a considerable degree fills out our previous knowledge of them. He favors the late 
fourth or early fifth century as the proper date. 

N. pe G. Davies writes (pp. 37-48; 6 figs.) about the graphic work of the Ex- 
pedition. On the tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré‘ is a picture hitherto insufficiently noticed. 
Its three features, women with children, men with linen, and men with cattle, 
indicate the assessment levied by the temple treasury. Interesting details about 
the nationality, style of dress, etc., of the slaves are furnished by these pictures. 
The several processes involved in brick-making are vividly portrayed. The whole 
picture is rich in human touches. An examination of the tomb of Sen-nifer added 
important facts to our knowledge about the Egyptian home. 

Tomb of Hetep-Heres I.—In B. Mus. F. A., xxvi, 157 (Oct., 1928), pp. 76-88 

14 figs.), G. A. REISNER completes the preliminary report of the Harvard-Boston 
Expedition into the tomb of Queen Hetep-Heres I at Giza. The alabaster sar- 
cophagus, which, it was hoped, would contain the mummy of the queen, was found 
to be empty. The alabaster canopic chest, found in a niche in the wall, contained 
the viscera of the queen and a liquid which proved to be a solution of Egyptian 
natron. The carrying chair and the toilet box were restored. Among other finds 
were alabaster jars, copper and gold implements, fragments of pottery, and offer- 
ings of food. The contents of the tomb are to enrich the national collection in the 
Cairo Museum 

Tutankhamen’s Bow-Case.—The Illustrated London News, Oct. 20, 1928, pp. 
712-715 (7 figs.), shows pictures of Tutankhamen’s bow-case, which have now 
been released for the first time. The case, which remarkably resembles the gun- 
case of a modern sportsman, is elaborately decorated with figures, one of them 
showing the king on the safari, and others a great variety of scenes from the chase, 
animals with arrows shot into their bodies, dogs, birds, and the like. Not only are 
the figures very artistically set forth, but the work is also most realistic. The 
zodlogy here represented adds considerably to our knowledge of animals in ancient 
Europe. 

Tutankhamen’s Tomb.—In The IJilustrated London News, July 7, 1928, pp. 3-7 

13 figs.), is a brief report of certain objects found during the clearing of the fourth 
chamber, or annex, of Tutankhamen’stomb. The annex contained a jumbled pile 
of objects which had been left behind by the ancient tomb robbers who were bent 
upon articles of gold, silver, or copper. However, among the articles left behind 
was a fine little casket veneered with ivory, the lid of which is skillfully carved in 
bas-relief figures, and beautifully colored. The central panel, measuring about 8 
by 10 inches, is described as “‘perhaps the finest specimen of ,.Theban art found 
among this hoard of art treasures.’’ A nest of coffins contained heirlooms from 
the line of rulers which ended with Tutankhamen. In a wooden chest were found 
sixteen objects consisting of small pieces of iron fastened in hard wood, which are 
explained as being model tools, and are of particular importance, because they 
show that iron was known, but apparently as a very rare metal, to the Egyptians 
at this early date. 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


Minoan Faience in Mesopotamia.—In J.H.S., xlviii, 1928, pt. i (pp. 64-74; 9 
figs.), H. R. HALL compares some small objects of highly glazed polychrome ware 
found on the site of Assyrian Ashur, on the Tigris, with some others now in the 
British Museum, from Enkomi and Maroni in Cyprus, which are of precisely the 
same type and in some cases appear to be the work of the same maker. In asketch 
of the history of the making of glass and glazed ware in Babylonia, Persia, Egypt, 
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and Crete, he says that Cretan faience of the M.M. III period is scarcely to be 
distinguished from that of Babylonia, but because of the presence in the Ashur- 
Enkomi group of one piece of a peculiarly Minoan type (the detachable upper part 
of a vase), he concludes that these objects are examples of the Minoan art of Cy- 
prus, two or three centuries later than the great faience age in Crete. 

SCHECHEM.—Excavations of the German Oriental Society.—In Z. D. Pal. V.| 
(1928), pp. 265-274, (1 plan; 8 plates), E. Sexurn describes the latest excavations 
on the site of ancient Schechem. The entire acropolis has now been laid bare, and 
the remains are established as belonging to two periods. The oldest, containing 
several houses, belong to the Middle Bronze Age. The later, to which belong a 
cyclopean retaining wall, a palace, and a temple, date from the beginning of the 
Late Bronze Age (after 1600 B.c.). The excavations have also established the 
fact that there are two city-walls. The cyclopean wall in the north, with the north 
gate and the adjacent palace, belong to the first half of the Late Bronze Age 
(1600-1300 B.c.). One, or even two hundred years later, a second inner wall was 
built, to which the east gate belongs. Among the smaller objects discovered were 
pottery figures of birds and animals, bronze weapons and implements, jewelry, and 
scarabs of the Middle and New Egyptian Empires. 

UR.—Headdress of Queen Shub-ad.—In The Illustrated London News, June 
30, 1928, p. 1207 (fig.), is shown a reconstruction of the elaborate headdress con- 
sisting of gold and beads found on the skull of Queen Shub-ad in the excavations 
conducted at Ur by C. Leonard Woolley. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


BEISAN.—Some «f the outstanding discoveries by the Palestine Expedition 
conducted by the University of Pennsylvania Museum during the earlier part of 
the 1928 season are briefly noted by ALAN Rowe, the Field Director (The Illus- 
trated London News, Dec. 8, 1928, pp. 1093-1095 and 1208 (12 figs.)). A Canaanite 
migdol, or fort tower, and a large silo for grain are mentioned as unique discoveries. 
The migdol apparently was intended as the final stronghold into which the Egyp- 
tian commandant and his troops, who held Beisan, might retire. A jug in the form 
of a pot-bellied man and a green jasper amulet of a cat were found in the migdol 
Another important object is a small bronze figurine of a god with a conical cap and 
holding an axe in one raised hand. It 1s believed that the figure represents the 
Hittite storm deity, Teshub. The silo, as it remains, has a capacity of over nine 
thousand gallons. Most of what is left stands underground. 

The writer of this news item announces that other discoveries of importance 
have been found elsewhere on this site and that many more finds here are con- 
fidently anticipated 

In Pal. Ex. Fund, |x (1928), pp. 73-90 (5 pls.), A. Rowe reports the latest 
finds in the mound of ancient Beth-Shan. In the level of Thothmes III (ca. 1500 
B.C.) two temples were found, one containing a fine Egyptian stele stating that it 
was dedicated to ‘‘ Mekal, the god of Beth-Shan.”’ This deity is known from late 
Phoenician inscriptions from Cyprus where he is identified with Resheph, the 
lightning-god. In this temple was found also the primitive massébah, or fetish- 
stone; an inner sanctuary containing two altars, a stone libation-basin, and a fine 
libation-cup decorated with dark red-purple designs on a red background; also a 
sacrificial altar-room containing a great altar of brick. A very important object, 
new to Palestinian archaeology, is a portable Cretan altar-stand of basalt with a 
cross with knobbed ends in high-relief on its top. The northern temple in the level 
of Thothmes III was dedicated to his goddess consort. The most interesting 
object found here was a pottery bow! with an undulating serpent in high-relief on 
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its exterior. This is the earliest evidence of the ophiolatry which was character- 
istic of Beth-Shan in all later periods of its history. The serpents are frequently 
represented with female breasts, from which it may be inferred that the goddess of 
the northern temple was worshiped under the form of a serpent. It is even pos- 
sible that Shan in Beth-Shan is the old Babylonian serpent-deity Sha-an, or Sha- 
han, who appears both in male and in female form. 

The level of Amenhotep III yielded another Canaanite temple with numerous 
images of serpents with female breasts and pottery figures of pigs, witnessing to the 
primitive sanctity of the pig among the Semites. In the same level was found a 
Babylonian cylinder seal bearing the inscription, ‘“‘Ma-an-nu-um, the diviner, 
servant of the god En-ki (Ea),” also a fine Hittite seal representing two gods and an 
elephant. Other interesting objects were a bronze Hittite dagger and axe-head 
identical in design with the arms of Hittite kings depicted at Boghaz-keui. (See 
also the articles of A. Rowe in Mus. J., March, 1928, and L. H. Vincent, R. Bibl., 
xxxvii (1928), pp. 123-138.) 

In Mus. J. (University of Pennsylvania), xix, 2 (June, 1928), pp. 145-169 

5 plates; plan; 10 figs.), ALAN Rowe makes the final report of the 1927 excavations 
at Beisan. The excavations were conducted only in the following levels: (1) 
Thothmes III; (2) Pre-Amenophis III; (3) Amenophis III; (4) Seti I; (5) Rameses 
II; (6) Byzantine. 

Of the first level, the most important find is the cult-stela of Mekal, god of Beth- 
Shan—an Egyptian dedication in the southern temple. In the second level, were 
found three two-handled pottery cylindrical drain pipes, two of them in situ, 
beneath the floor of a street. These pipes are similar to some of the Middle 
Minoan I (2100-1800 B.c.) found in Crete. In the Amenophis level many rich 
finds have been made: military weapons; various implements, notably a flint knife 
set in a plaster handle; pottery, many specimens showing Mediterranean influence; 
a very good collection of scarabs; cylinder seals of much importance; figurines; cult 
objects, notably uraeus serpents with the breasts of a woman and a cup below for 
milk 

The article is summary, owing to the limits of space, but even thus it gives a 
picture of great industry in digging, and of the vast course of time that has passed 
over the old site of Beth-Shan. For the name, by the way, the etymology Beth- 
Shahan, or Shakhan (the Mesopotamian serpent deity) is suggested as a possi- 
bility. A plan of the temple of Thothmes III, with key, is added at the end of the 
article 

Beth-Palet.—In The Illustrated London News, June 30, 1928, p. 1235 (5 figs.), 
Sir FLinperRs Petrie writes briefly about recent discoveries at Beth-Palet and Ge- 
rar. At Tell Fara, the ancient Beth-Palet, the wall built by Rameses III was 
examined. Tombs, though they had been plundered in antiquity, nevertheless 
yielded some important finds, such as a couch of bronze and iron, apparently the 
first of its type to be discovered, a silver bowl with decoration in leaf pattern, a 
silver dipper, very interesting because of its handle taking the form of a swimming 
girl, suggesting somewhat similar Egyptian ware. Much pottery was found, 
mostly of the age of Solomon. A curious object is a small bronze figure of a bear 
carrying a bundle of sticks. A calendar board with holes for pegs to mark the 
days of the month is included among the finds. 

Bronze Age Mounds in Galilee.—In B.A.S.O.R., xxix (1928), pp. 1-6 (4 figs.), 
W. D. Atsricut describes a recent archaeological survey of Eastern Galilee. He 
shows that the archaeological evidence proves that Tell el-Qedah is the site of 
Hazor, the capital of the Canaanite king Jabin, who headed a confederation 
against Joshua, according to Josh. 11. It is also mentioned in one of the Amarna 
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letters. Here is a splendid acropolis mound, nearly half again as large as Megiddo 
The pottery shows that the site was occupied throughout the entire Bronze Age, as 
well as during the Early Iron I and II. 

Another Bronze Age city on the summit of Qran Hattin, near Tiberias, is prob- 
ably to be identified with the Canaanite city of Madon, conquered by Joshua 
A section of the cyclopean wall of this city is still standing. 

Still another Bronze Age site at Tell el-‘Oreimeh is probably to be identified 
with the ancient Canaanite and Israelite town of Chinnereth. 

Excavations at Abraham’s Well.—At the traditional site of the altar and well of 
Abraham, 3 km. north of Hebron, excavations carried out under German auspices 
in 1926 and 1927 have revealed five building periods. An enclosure or temenos 
with massive walls was built here by Herod the Great and was destroyed after the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus in a.p. 70. It was rebuilt by Hadrian, who sold in 
the great market that had been established here, the Jewish captives taken in the 
rebellion of 135. His structure, measuring 65 m. by 50 m., contained a temple in 
the eastern half and the well, sacred tree, etc. in the western. Two centuries 
later Constantine built a great Christian basilica in place of the Roman temple. 
This in turn was destroyed by the Persians in 614, restored by the patriarch 
Modestus, and finally, having fallen into the hands of the Arabs in 638, it became a 
quarry of material for their houses and other buildings. Only two stretches of 
low, massive wall have remained visible. The foundations of the basilica were 
constructed of reused material and the space within them was found filled in with 
a mass of broken sculpture, architectural fragments, tiles, mosaic, lamps, coins, 
ornaments, bones, etc. Over one thousand coins came to light, belonging to all 
the regents of Palestine for the first seven Christian centuries. (P. A. L. MapEr, 
Arch. Anz., 1927, pt. iii/iv, cols. 452-458; 2 figs.) 

Greek Amulet.—In R. Ft. Gr., xli, 189 (Jan.—March, 1928), pp. 73-83, Paun Per- 
DRIZET publishes a golden Greek amulet of the petalon type found in Syria, (56mm. x 
30 mm., ‘“‘no appreciable thickness’’). The text is presented with an attempt at a 
partial restoration. A long list of divine names (commented upon in the study) of 
mystic and “ horrific’’ force borrowed from Hebrew or imagined by Egyptians, all 
pointing to the sun-god, is followed by a prayer for a young woman who has just 
become a mother of a girl. The provenance is probably the ghetto of Alexandria. 
Such Judeo-Alexandrian magic charms penetrated not only the Mediterranean 
region, but have even been found beyond the Alps in Badenweiler (a silver petalon). 

JERUSALEM.—Excavations in the Tyropoeon Valley.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, 
1x (1928), pp. 9-27 (1 plan; 6 pls.), J. W. Crowroor summarizes the results of the 
excavations in the Tyropoeon valley which lies between the East and the West 
Hills of Jerusalem. Originally the Tyropoeon was a rocky fold between the two 
ridges with a clearly marked central channel containing natural boulders. The 
original settlement of the Jebusites was on the Eastern Hill. On the western 
side this descended in two rocky terraces. On the lower of these they built a wall 
about the beginning of the second millennium s.c. In this was a gate, flanked 
by two massive towers, which was perhaps the only entrance to the Canaanite 
stronghold and to the City of David. This gate was of the same type as that of 
the citadel of Tiryns. In the Iron Age much rubbish accumulated in the valley. 
A great renewal of activity came with the Maccabeans and Herodians, and to 
this age probably belongs the paved street that was found on the west side of the 
valley. Then came a period of desolation after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, and a revival of prosperity in the Byzantine period, to which belong a num- 
ber of houses in the upper levels. 

Joun W. Crowroor reports (The Illustrated London News, Oct. 27, 1928, p. 
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769 (5 figs.) ) on recent discoveries in Jerusalem. At Ophel a necropolis has been 
excavated. A Byzantine street has been uncovered, and also a large gate in the 
wall 

Palestine about 2000 B.C.—In 4bh. Berl. Akad., phil. hist. Klasse, 1926, No. 5, 
KX. SerHe publishes a series of pottery jars dating from the close of the Eleventh 
Dynasty in Egypt, which are inscribed with lists of districts, towns, and peoples 
in Palestine. These are written with ink in old hieratic script on the jars while 
they were whole, and then the jars were apparently broken for magical purposes. 
Among these names is /y‘nk, which apparently is identical with ‘Anak, mentioned 
in the Old Testament as one of the primitive peoples of Palestine. The texts 
speak of them as ruled by three princes, which corresponds with Josh. 11: 21, 
where their three cities are said to be Hebron, Debir, and Anab. In these texts 
the names of their princes are said to be ‘Elem, ‘Akram, and Abi-ma-‘ Ammu, 
while in Josh. 15: 13 the names of the three princes are Sheshai, Ahiman, and Tal- 
mai. This shows that the Anakim of the Old Testament are not mythical, as 
has long been supposed. Jerusalem is also mentioned in these texts in a form 
that corresponds to Ursallimu of the Amarna letters, and the names of two of its 
kings are given, Yakar-‘Ammu and Set-‘Anu. The name Jym‘wr seems also to 
correspond to ‘Amorite’. The evidence of the proper names is conclusive that 
the Semites (Amorites) were firmly established in Palestine by 2000 B.c. This is 
the earliest geographical information that has come down to us. (See also R. 
DussEav, Syria, viii (1927), pp. 216 ff., and J. W. Jack, Exp. Times, xxxix (1928), 
pp. 329-331.) 

The Site of Bethel.—Practically all scholars agree, on topographical evidence, 
that the Biblical Bethel is to be identified with the modern Beitin, but archaeologi- 
cal evidence has hitherto been lacking. A trial shaft has recently been sunk under 
the auspices of the American School in Jerusalem. The results of this investiga- 
tion are given by W. F. Avsricut in B.A.S.O.R., xxix (1928), pp. 9-11. The 
excavators struck virgin rock at a depth of about 26 feet, and were lucky enough 
to strike the inside of the ancient city-wall, which they uncovered for a few feet. 
Karly Bronze pottery was found in the lowest level which shows that the site was 
occupied before 1800 B.c. The city-wall belongs partly to the Late Bronze, and 
partly to the Early Iron Age. There is, therefore, no longer any doubt that 
Beitin is Bethel. 


ASIA MINOR 


PERGAMON.—Renewed Excavations.—At the December (1927) meeting of 
the Berlin Archaeological Society, T. W1eGAND reported on his new excavations at 
Pergamon made in April, May, June, and September of that year. The two 
earlier periods of work, under Humann and Conze for some ten years up to 1886, 
and again under Conze and Dérpfeld from 1900 to Conze’s death in 1914, had left 
at least three unfinished tasks beside the preparation of the plan of the city, the 
excavation, namely, of a part of the acropolis, of the Asclepieum outside the walls, 
and of certain tumuli in the plain. Beginning on the highest part of the acropolis, 
in a place known as the Queens’ Garden and conjectured to have been the site of 
a temple of Faustina, it was found that nearly the whole of the enclosed area of 
the acropolis was taken up by five huge arsenals, 36 m. to 50 m. long, with an 
elaborate system of ventilation by small slits in the walls, such as is known at some 
castella in England, at Corstopitum, and Gellygaer. These appear to belong to 
the time of Attalus I, about 200 B.c. Spear-heads, arrows, and shields, as well as 
the defensive machinery, were found here, and great piles of stone ‘‘cannon balls,” 
weighing up to 76 kg. and measuring from 14 to 40 cm. They are roughly made 
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out of the local trachyte rock. A second excavation, undertaken at the so-called 
Princesses’ Palace, a large square Hellenistic building, disclosed a peristyle on two 
terraces, also of about 200 B.c., containing only one important room, on the north 
side. A niche in the wall opposite the entrance, later replaced by a projecting 
platform, suggests that this place was dedicated to the worship, first of an Attalid 
prince and afterwards of a Roman emperor. At the Asclepieum one of the early 
finds was a decree of the pro-consul P. Servilius Isauricus, of about 48 B.c., re- 
newing certain ancient rights of asylum. (Arch. Anz., 1927, pt. iii/iv, cols 
166-469.) 


GREECE 


Archaeology in Greece in 1926-1927.—The usual very complete summary of 
archaeological discoveries in Greece, including the Dodecanese, in 1926 and 1927, 
by A. Mévius and W. Wrens, is published in Arch. Anz., 1927, pt. iii/iv, cols. 
345-410; 22 figs. 

Casts of Greek Sculptures.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 7 (July, 1928), pp. 185- 
186 (1 fig.), GisetA M. A. RicuTer announces that the Metropolitan Museum has 
recently acquired two casts of important Greek sculptures: the running maid found 
at Eleusis in 1924, and the Hermes from Olympia. The former presumably be- 
longed to the pediment of a small building inside the sacred precinct and it dates 
about 480 B.c. The subject, as suggested by the provenance, is perhaps the Rape 
of Persephone. The latter figure, the Hermes of Praxiteles, is shown with the 
missing parts of the legs restored. Several Greek frescoes of the Minoan period 
also have been acquired 

CORINTH.—In The Illustrated London News, July 28, 1928, p. 168 (4 figs.), 
THEeoporE LESLIE SHEAR writes about the most recent excavations at Corinth, 
where the stage of the theatre has been completely laid bare and the east parodos 
been excavated. Near the parodos wall was found a life-size marble statue of the 
type of a Roman senator. By means of a coin of Constantius II, found with the 
statue, the figure is assigned to a date near the close of the fourth century A.p 
Remains of a Byzantine house contained 73 coins, many of which are of Oriental 
provenance. On another spot were found nearly 5,000 bronze coins, bone and 
ivory pins, and lamps. A marble statue of a young athlete, whose head, hands, 
and feet are broken off, was also found. This is described as a good Roman copy 
of a Greek bronze of the fifth century, belonging to the school of Polyclitus 
Other smaller pieces of sculpture were also found. Among the Greek and Roman 
inscriptions, one, written on the base of a statue of a youth was by the youth's 
father in commemoration of athletic victories. Thirty-three graves were opened 
and in these were found about 300 objects, consisting of strigils, vases, lamps, ete 
Many instructive Corinthian vessels are included in the find. (Cf. A.J.A., 1928, 
pp. 474-495.) 

CYPRUS.—In The Illustrated London News, Sept. 22, 1928, pp. 498-500 (16 
figs.), Einar Guerstab, head of the Swedish Expedition in Cyprus, makes a brief 
report of the recent and very significant finds in that island. After the work of 
last year at Lapithos and Soli, the excavations of the present year were conducted 
at Vouni and Dali. Among the objects discovered at Vouni are: fragments of a 
life-size terracotta head, and many pieces of statues most of which show Greek 
influence and belong to the koré type of the end of the archaic and the beginning 
of the classical period. The architecture is similarly impressive. Massive walls 
of regular blocks of stone belonging to a huge palace built about a square court, 
and dating between 700 and 450 B.c., remind one of the Minoan palaces of Crete. 
Here much excavation remains to be done. A temple, which has been identified 
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as being in honor of Athena, has been excavated and many religious objects 
discovered. 

At Dali, the ancient Idalion, in the middle of the island the top of the acropolis 
was examined with good results. At the lowest level of culture here represented 
was found a settlement of the Late Cypriote III period (1200-1000 B.c.). The 
cult here established reached a high development in classical times. Votive 
offerings consist of bronze bowls, lamps, rings, etc. The Athena worshiped here 
was of a distinctly Cypriote type, i.e., not the Greek Athena of Vouni, but a god- 
dess of Cyprus identified with the acropolis goddess of Athens. (Cf. also R. 
Arch., xxviii, 1928, p. 137.) 

EUBOEA.—After the discovery on September 24, 1928, of the heroic bronze 
statue, 8 feet in height, believed to represent Poseidon, two additional pieces of 
sculpture, both of bronze and of Hellenistic times, were brought up from the sea 
bottom at Cape Artemision, near Zerochorion, the statue of a small boy and the 
head and foreleg of a horse. The sculptures have been placed in the Museum at 
Athens. It is suggested that they constituted part of a cargo of works of art which 
suffered shipwreck. (The Illustrated London News, Oct. 13, 1928, p. 675 (fig.); 
Dec. 15, 1928, p. 1129 (2 figs.).) 

Greek Pottery.—In Bull. Meir. Mus., xxii, 10 (Oct., 1927), pp. 251-252 (1 fig.), 
GisELA M. A. RicuTer writes about a consignment of pottery received by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art as a gift of the Greek Government, through the 
offices of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens. The collection 
consists of six bowls, jars, and jugs of the Early Helladic III period (about 2200- 
2000 B.c.) and eleven ladles, jars, and vases of the Late Helladic III period (about 
1400-1150 B.c.). The pottery is from the excavation at Zygouries, near Corinth. 

The Museum at Leucas.—The contents of the new museum on the island of 
Leucas (Nidri) are described by P. Gorssier in Arch. Anz., 1927, pt. iii/iv (cols. 
258-265; 5 figs.). To the Neolithic period belong implements of native stone, 
obsidian, bone, and horn, with pottery in a very great variety of shapes and orna- 
ment, some of which remained in use in the succeeding period. There are copper 
and bronze tools found on inhabited sites, and weapons and ornaments of bronze 
and precious metals from graves. To this time belong large pithoi used for burials 
in round stone graves. Two large family graves contained, among other things, 
many canthari like those of the shaft graves of Mycenae. Later articles include 
geometric bronzes, geometric, and proto-Corinthian vases, and many objects 
from graves of the sixth to the fourth centuries, as well as Roman remains both 
from Nidri and from the neighboring island of Meganisi,—lamps, coins, glass, a 
terra-sigillata plate with a graffito E R OS, and a denarius of Faustina the Elder. 

MALTA.—Bujibba.—In The Illustrated London News, Sept. 15, 1928, p. 446 
fig.), are shown specimens of Neolithic art recently discovered by Professor T. 
Zammit in Malta. Limestone blocks show raised spiral patterns and also fishes 
in raised figures, the latter of which has never before been found on a Neolithic 
site in Malta. 

Maltese Rock-Tombs.—In Ant. J., viii (Oct., 1928), 4, pp. 478-484 (3 pls.; 
1 fig.), T. ZamMMir writes about the tombs cut in rocky ground in Malta. Four 
periods are represented by the tombs: (1) the Phoenician, (2) the Carthaginian, 
(3) the Roman, (4) the early Christian. The Phoenician tombs have yielded 
ceramic ware of a fawn-grey color and mostly undecorated. Vessels of the am- 
phora type were used as cinerary urns. The characteristic handles are small and 
circular. In the Carthaginian tombs inhumation was generally practiced, though 
traces of cremation also exist. The urns have a different shape from those in the 
earliest graves, being globular on top, constricted towards the bottom, and resting 
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on a flat base. In these graves there were also found, in addition to the urns, 
cups, saucers, and copper ornaments in the form of rings, bracelets, and anklets. 
The graves of the Roman type contain much the same kind of remains as are found 
in those of the Carthaginian period, although there survives a much larger abun- 
dance of objects. The Roman influence is strong. Here are found glass and clay 
bottles, cups, saucers, ivory hairpins, bronze mirrors and other objects in abun- 
dance 

Comparatively recently, in 1926, tombs were opened which by the distinctly 
different color of their pottery afford evidence of the use of some of these tombs in 
Neolithic times. The conclusion is therefore reached that some of the circular 
tombs of the so-called Phoenician period really date back to around 3000 B.c. 


ITALY 


Coinage of Carus.—The gold coinage of Carus and his sons has been analyzed 
by K. Pink in Mitth. der Num. Gesellschaft in Wien, 1928, with a study of the coins 
in the Vienna collection 

Coins from Magna Graecia.—M. SaLtvaTorE Mirone has made a study of 
river-god types, in Rev. Num., xxxi (1928), pp. 1-19. 

Gallic Military Antiquities on Roman Coins.—The war equipment of ancient 
Gauls as portrayed on Roman coins has been treated in a study by P. Covutsstn 
in Rev. Num., xxxi (1928), p. 28 ff. Especially valuable is the list of all coins with 
representations of Gallic armor. 

Roman Cinerary Urn.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 8 (Aug., 1928), pp. 200-201 
(2 figs.), CHRISTINE ALEXANDER briefly describes the Museum's newly acquired 
cinerary urn. It has a gabled lid and the front is decorated with a funerary 
banquet. It can be dated in the first half of the second century a.p. 

Roman Statue.—The Toledo Museum of Art has recently received the statue of 
a ram of fine workmanship executed in the time of Augustus or soon thereafter. 
(Toledo Museum of Art News, 52 (Sept., 1928)) 

ROME.— Epitaph of Marcellus and Octavia.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr., 1927, pp. 
244-247, J. Carcopino reports and discusses the discovery at Rome, in the sub- 
structure of the Augusteum, of the double epitaph of Marcellus and Octavia, 
giving a restoration, of which there can be scarcely any doubt, as follows: 


m. MARCELLVS. CF OCTAVIA CF 
GENER SOROR 
auGVSTI CAESARIS AVGusti Caesaris 


\fter a few epigraphic remarks, the author states that the stone was engraved 
before the death of Augustus and that it clears up the question of the legal relation 
of Marcellus to Augustus: Marcellus at his death did not bear the name Caesar 
and was only gener Augusti Caesaris. M.Carcopino sees, in the agreement of this 
epitaph with the Monumentum Ancyranum in omitting the nomen Claudius, an 
intention of placing the Claudii in the background and attaching the dead more 
closely to the family of the Caesars, to which he did not regularly belong, but whose 
heir he would have been, had fate permitted. 


FRANCE 


LUCHON.—Archaeological Discoveries.—In the region of Luchon interesting 
discoveries have been made. At Médan, 1,300 m. above Juzet, two cemeteries, 
one of incineration, the other of inhumation, have been discovered. In the former 
a number of vases came to light containing ashes and various objects, some of 
black clay dating from the end of the Bronze Age, others of red clay, of Gallo- 
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Roman fabrication. In the other cemetery several rude stone sarcophagi con- 
tained perfectly preserved skeletons. A little below Médan, at the ‘‘ Mamelon 
d’Ayroles,”” foundations of a square signal tower have been discovered, and at 
Contres, above the hamlet of Frontes, various kinds of Gallo-Roman pottery have 
come to light. (Débats, April 11, 1928; R. Arch., xxviii, 1928, p. 144) 

Presles.—A Neolithic Chamber.—In R. Arch., xxviii, 1928, pp. 1-13 (4 pls.; 
2 figs.), B. Bor. tT describes a dolmen in the commune of Presles (Seine et Oise). 
Its total length is 13.63 m., that of the chamber 10.88 m., that of the vestibule 2.40 
m., and the mean thickness of the slab which forms the door about 0.35 m. The 
maximum width is 2.40 m. The floor is carefully paved. Some of the blocksor 
slabs of the sides and roof are broken. The door is of trapezoidal shape, cut in a 
great slab of limestone. A hollow in the outside of this slab seems to have served 
as a lamp. On the inside are reliefs, well preserved, but difficult to interpret. 
In one place an axe may be represented. The vestibule was probably filled in- 
tentionally in the Neolithic period. In it were found tools of stone and of bone, 
fragments of vases, and some bones of animals, fourteen in all. In the chamber 
were some forty objects of stone and bone, besides flakes of flint, and remains of 
the skeletons of more than a hundred persons of all ages and both sexes. Several 
skulls show that they had been severely injured and healed. The long bones also 
showed various fractures. Bones of several animals (badger, deer, sheep, ox) 
were also found in the chamber. 

RHEIMS.—Gallo-Roman Potters’ Stamps.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr., 1927, pp. 
140-145, L. Dematson studies the Gallo-Roman potters’ stamps found near Rheims. 
A list of stamps is added to those hitherto unpublished, or at least not appearing 
in C.I.L., xiii, 3, 1 (pp. 182-429), and of those of special interest, for which cor- 
rected readings are offered. 

SAINT-CHAPTES (GARD).—A Statue-Menhir.—In the region of Saint- 
Chaptes two busts of warriors were found in 1927; they are now in the museum at 
Nimes. In 1928 a large anthropomorphic slab similar to the stelae from Collogues 
was accidentally discovered. It seems to have served to close a small burial 
chamber. This is the largest statue-menhir found as yet in this region. It 
measures a little more than 1.90 m. (Débats, June 11, 1928; R. Arch., xxviii, 
1928, p. 145) 

VALLEY OF THE ROC.—In C. R. Acad. Inse. (Oct.—Dec., 1927), pp. 291-294, 
Henri MartIn reports his discovery in the Valley of the Roc (Charente) of what 
may be called the atelier of a sculptor or sculptors of the ‘‘solutrean”’ period, of 
the Mongoloid race of Chancelade. The site is a platform 7 m. by 5.60 m., on 
the right slope of the river bank, and bordered by a half circle of somewhat smoothed 
great blocks, opening southward. In the enclosure so formed, in a layer of ar- 
chaeological débris 15 to 20 cm. deep, were found numerous ornaments, a dagger, 
pierced stones, and representations of laurel and willow leaves. Of the blocks 
themselves, when lifted from their bed, six were found to have sculptures that 
had been lying on the ground but that had formerly been in a vertical position. 
The original ground plan was doubtless similar to their state when found and 
exhibited a succession of animal sculptures facing into the semicircle; from right 
to left: a bear (?); a horse; on another stone another horse; fragments of ornaments; 
more horses; a bison. The figures are about the height of a medium-sized dog, 
and are sculptured in bold relief. The author thinks that perhaps these figures 
had a magic value for the workers in the ‘‘atelier.”” Several of the animals are 
females, evidently gravid. This work of the Reindeer Age rivals, says Dr. Martin, 
the best work of the Aurignacian and Magdalenian periods. The sculptures have 
been taken to the Museum of National Antiquities at Saint-Germain. 
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SPAIN 


An Archaeological Tour of Spain in 1927.—After completing two more volumes 
of his great work on Numantia (III= Die Lager des Scipio; IV= Die Lager bei 
Renieblas), A. ScHULTEN began in August, 1927, a tour of exploration and study, 
starting at Renieblas in the Celtiberian country and extending to Cadiz and to 
the southeastern coast. In his account (Arch. Anz., 1927, pt. iii/iv, cols. 197-235; 
18 figs.), he notes how largely the success of excavations in the country districts 
of Spain depends on the character of the cultivators, the more industrious, and 
fortunately less numerous, peasants having removed all trace of ancient walls from 
their fields. The portable finds from Numantia are admirably housed and ar- 
ranged in a new museum at Soria. On the way south a small summer camp from 
the Celtiberian War, near Almazon, and a winter camp from some earlier period, 
perhaps Cato’s campaign of 195 B.c., at Alpanseque, were examined. A similar 
small camp was explored at Santibanez de Viduales, at the foot of the Asturian 
mountains, on the Roman road from Asturica to Emerita, where it guarded the 
junction of this road with one from Braganza. This camp had been the home of a 
detachment of Legio VI Victrix, and a considerable civilian settlement had grown 
up around it, of which mosaics, inscriptions, etc., are evidence. Four weeks were 
spent in excavating Metellus’s Castra Caecilia at Caceres, south of Salamanca, 
and mapping the environs. Further studies were made at Cadiz, this time on the 
fortified island of San Sebastian, the site of the Phoenician settlement, access to 
which was had by Royal permit. Here on the north, outside of the fort, traces 
of the Phoenician city were found in the shape of narrow roads cut into the rock 
and bordered in some places by rows of post-holes in which were even the remains 
of almost petrified pine wood, and on the northwestern side, a large grotto, now 
accessible only at low tide, owing to the sinking of the shore-line. This was 
evidently the famous grotto-sanctuary of the Phoenician goddess who became 
Aphrodite to the Greeks and to the Romans, Venus Marina, and whose places of 
worship are found wherever the Phoenicians planted a colony on the Spanish 
coast. On the island of Santipetri, south of Cadiz, once sacred to Heracles, where 
a bronze statue of an emperor in armor was recently found, and where tunny 
fishing is still an important industry, huge blocks of building stone are scattered 
about and a layer of sherds and bones, containing both Roman and Campanian 
ware, indicates that the site of the temple was probably the same as that of the now 
disused Spanish fort, while two ruined wells on the east side may be the ‘‘trick”’ 
wells mentioned by Strabo, 172. In the neighborhood are traces of the highroad 
connecting the place with Cadiz, and remains of ancient lead and silver mines 
After a twenty-hour ride in an express train across the mountains to Alicante, 
work was resumed on the east coast with the help of a geologist, O. Jessen, whose 
report follows the main account (cols. 236-244). The coast from Cartegena to 
Castillon, with its bays, lagoons, and headlands, was studied and the numerous 
sites, occupied often in succession by Iberians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans, 
were examined and identified, with reference to Strabo and other ancient author- 
ities. These places included Alicante (Lucentum), the island Plana or Tabarda 
(Planasia), Elche (Ilici) with its harbor-town near Santo Palo and its suburb 
Aleudia, where the Lady of Elche and the torso of a warrior in Iberian armor were 
found; Villajoyosa; Altea; Bernidorn, to be identified with ancient Alonis; Calpe, 
with its promontory of Monte Ifach, a smaller copy of Calpe-Gibralar; Denia 
(Dianium, Hemeroscopium), a resort of Sertorius and his Cilician pirates; the 
delta of the Jucar (Sucro), Valentia; Almenara, with a Roman camp dating from 
the Second Punic War and a famous temple of Venus Marina; and finally, farther 
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north, at Borriol, the pass of the Lapides Atri of Livy 26.17, where the Romans 
caught Hasdrubal in 210 8.c. This whole tour was made possible by the cordial 
cooperation of leading Spanish archaeologists in the regions visited. 


GERMANY 


Prehistoric Fortification Near Lussow.—<At the southern outskirts of the city of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where the bluffs which border the valley on the east and 
west come near together, there is a particularly good place for crossing the river 
which seems to have been in use from Neolithic times. Before the city of Frank- 
fort was built the crossing was guarded from a position on top of the western bluff 
which has precipitous descents on the east and south and was fortified in prehistoric 
times on the west and north by earthen ramparts which are still standing in parts 
to a height of six or seven meters above the level of the enclosed area. In con- 
sequence of the discovery in 1919, through the widening of a railway, of a number 
of deep round pits filled with bones, sherds, etc., systematic excavations were 
undertaken here in 1926 and 1927. Two trenches one meter wide and crossing at 
right angles, were dug down to the undisturbed earth or rock, and the northern 
branch was carried through the rampart. This was found to be an embankment 
of earth strengthened by massive framework of timber. The layer of cultural 
remains on the enclosed area was from a meter to a half-meter in depth, and in 
most places was clearly stratified into a prehistoric lower portion, of the late 
Bronze and early Iron Ages (the so-called Aurith and early Géritz cultures, about 
1000 to 600 B.c.), and a later stratum belonging to the Wendish occupation of 
about 700 to 1100 a.p. Apparently this site, like most of the fortified positions 
on the March, was not occupied during the late Iron Age and the Roman period. 
Post-holes and hollows for the cellars of houses belonging to the earliest period 
were found showing dark against the white sand of the natural surface. About 
twenty more of the burial pits were found, making thirty-two in all, and two of 
them were thoroughly examined. They were from five to seven meters deep and 
appear to have been filled up again not long after being dug, with the same earth 
that had been taken out, but with layers of human and animal bones alternating 
with layers of earth, which was beaten very hard on the top. The position of the 
bones indicated that when buried the flesh was still adhering to them. These 
pits, which occur all over the area, were apparently burial places for the remains 
of victims sacrificed at some annual religious festival. They belong to the later 
of the two prehistoric cultures, the early Géritz. A trial trench dug in the slightly 
elevated southwest corner uncovered some Slavic stone walls which may be remains 
of a castle within the fort or the foundations of a temple. More complete excava- 
tions were planned for the summer of 1928. A visit to the spot took the place of 
the regular October (1927) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. (W. 
Unverzaert, Arch. Anz., 1927, pt. iii/iv, cols. 420-424; 3 figs.) 

Typical Plan of a Roman Bath.—At a meeting of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society in November, 1927, D. KrENcKER showed a model reconstruction on a 
scale of 1: 200, of the imperial Roman baths at Trier and explained the use of the 
rooms. There was a prescribed circuit from the apodyterium through rooms I, 
II, and III, in which the actual cleaning processes of sweating, hot bathing, oiling, 
and massage took place, to the warm, cool, and cold tank rooms, the calidarium, 
tepidarium, and frigidarium and then on (not back) to the apodyterium again and 
out into the open palaestra. In Trier and in most of the North African baths 
there are two such circuits symmetrically arranged, with the calidarium, tepida- 
rium, and frigidarium, as well as the palaestra, used in common and situated in a 
line on the axis of the plan. This principle of circulation is the same, however, 
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in simpler establishments having only one series of rooms, and it gives the clue 
also to the very elaborate baths of the emperors at Rome, which have been very 
imperfectly understood. The so-called palaestras in these were not open courts, 
but great roofed halls or basilicas, such as are found also in the larger provincial 
establishments, and the real palaestras were merely the open grounds surrounding 
the buildings. Also, the rooms in rows to the right and left of the calidarium 
must have been enclosed with windows in some way, to maintain their tempera- 
ture. The same typical plan must be recognized in the buildings formerly called 
gymnasiums at Ephesus, Alexandria Troas, and Hierapolis, though further ex- 
cavation is needed to determine some points. Early forms of the symmetrical 


double bathing establishment are found in many places on French soil. (Arch 
Anz., 1927, pt. iii iv, cols. 458-462; 3 figs.) 
AUSTRIA 


GUNTRAMSDORF.—In The Illustrated London News, Sept. 1, 1928, pp. 390- 
391 and 396 (9 figs.), Francis C. Fuerst reports on the discoveries recently made 
in three Celtic graves at Guntramsdorf, near Vienna. The graves are assigned 
to the La Téne period, dating in the third and the second century B.c. All three 
of the graves were bordered with stone and nearly square in shape. Each con- 
tained the remains of one warrior. Of the skeletons, two were in “‘squatting” 
position. The armor consisted of spear, sword, and shield, of which some of the 
iron parts have survived. The jewelry includes a bronze finger-ring and two 
bracelets or arm-rings. Besides these objects there were also vessels intended to 
hold food and drink for the dead warriors, as well as instruments used in the pro- 
viding and preparing of food, a sickle, knives, and scissors. What, however, is of 
particular interest in this find are the trepannings of two of the skulls. Each 
skull has on one side a circular hole about 1.5 cm. in diameter and a much larger 
hole on the other side. This larger hole takes the form of a tre-foil leaf in one 
skull. The bones had healed around the smaller hole, so that we have evidence 
that the minor operation was performed while the person was alive; the major 
holes may have been made after death. 


BULGARIA 


Roman Coins.—The gold coins that emanated from the mint of Serdica (modern 
Sofia), in Thrace, under the successors of Diocletian are thoroughly discussed by 
GeorG ELMER in Num. Zeit., xxi (1928), pp. 12-19. 

Various Antiquities——A number of ancient reliefs, altars, statuettes, grave 
monuments, inscriptions, and small objects, in marble, bronze, silver, or pottery, 
which have been found in Bulgaria and are either in museums there or in private 
possession of the finders, are published, with references to similar objects already 
known, by G. I. Kazarow in Arch. Anz., 1927, pt. iii/iv (cols. 317-345; 26 figs.). 
Reliefs of the Thracian Horseman in considerable variety, of Artemis as the pro- 
tector of certain springs, and of other divinities, often disclose or suggest the sites 
of ancient sanctuaries. In at least one instance the tradition of sanctity still 
exists, at a spring to which fever patients are brought and coins and other small 
objects are offered. Inscriptions occur in both Greek and Latin and include one 
in Byzantine Greek, marking the site of a ripyos, which was probably the suc- 
cessor of one of the castella erected in Thrace by Antoninus Pius. 


ROUMANIA 
Ring Money.—aAn outline of the various locations of the finds of ancient ring 


money and their contents that have been turned up in Dacia has been made by 
Kar Pink in Num, Zeit., xxi (1928), pp. 1-11. 
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JUGOSLAVIA 


Celtic Coins.—<An interesting hoard of ancient Celtic coins, with crude imita- 
tions of Greek types, has been plowed up in Giittenbach, and described by A. 
Bars in Num. Zeit., xxi (1928), pp. 20 ff. 


SWEDEN 


BLAROER.—At Bliroer, on the island of Oland in southern Sweden, a bronze 
sword, believed to be 3,400 years old, was recently discovered. This site is rich 
in remains, pre-historic and of later periods. The sword shows beautiful work- 
manship. (The Illustrated London News, Sept. 29, 1928, p. 549 (6 figs.)) 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


HIPPO.—Excavations and Discoveries.—In FR. Arch., xxviii, 1928, pp. 143-144, 
is a summary by E. p’A. (Courier de la Quinzaine, Algiers, March 15, 1928) of 
two reports by Erwan Marec on archaeological work at Hippo. Some property of 
archaeological importance has been secured and further acquisitions are in 
prospect. The great baths of Septimius Severus have been excavated and statues 
of Aesculapius, Hercules, and Minerva have been found, as well as an inscription 
recording the fact that the monument, dedicated to Septimius Severus, was 
erected in the reign of Caracalla. Discoveries at the foot of the mound of St 
Augustine indicate the presence of important buildings. In the Chevillot prop- 
erty a Roman road with its sewer has been uncovered, and a curious building which 
may be one of the basilicas mentioned by St. Augustine. Among the objects 
found in the sewer are a magnificent head of a statue and a fragment of a bowl on 
which the trio of Adam, Eve, and the serpent is engraved. 

Terracotta ‘‘Eraser.”—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr., 1927, pp. 225-230 (1 plate), M. 
ALBERTINI describes and studies an object of terracotta found at Rapidum (Al- 
geria). The object is egg-shaped, 0.093 m. long by 0.045 and 0.04; it has a long 
depression on one side of the top and a socket on the opposite side and is convex 
on the bottom. The depressions are evidently for the thumb and bent index 
finger. The material renders the article useless for polishing pottery, though it 
might have done for leather. An inscription in cursive letters reads pugil. roga- 
tiani. After some discussion, the author concludes that this object was used for 
the complete re-smoothing of a wax tablet to provide a clean new page, and that 
it was marked by the school boy Rogatianus in a prudent attempt to secure his 
property 

RUSSIA 


Cemetery of Abashevo in the Chuvash Republic.—In Publications of the Society 

SMOLIN 

describes a group of 11 kurgans near the village of Abashevo, in district of Chebok- 
sary, three of which were excavated in 1925. They prove to be a cemetery of the 
second millennium s.c. The culture was developed under that of the Caucasus, 
and certain objects remind us of the pre-Hellenic Troy. Apparently agriculture 
was more or less developed, and the horse and perhaps the pig were domesticated 
animals. The methods of burial varied in the different graves, and perhaps the 
differences represent gradations in rank, as the grave of one woman contains a 
considerable number of objects and others, especially one group of headless 
skeletons, seem to have been buried hastily and carelessly. In several cases the 
body seems to have lain flat with the legs drawn up and bent to one side. The 
chief adornments of the body were of bronze, but some were of silver. On the 
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whole, we cannot as yet speak positively about all the details of these, but the 
pottery seems to have been of fair quality, especially for a period so archaic. 

DISTRICT OF KYIV.—In Antropologiya, 1927, pp. 107-118, Marta MusHker 
describes explorations of prehistoric sites along the Teterev River. Some of the 
stations are interesting, especially at the village of Ivankiv. Little, and mostly 
undecorated, pottery was found. 

ISLAND OF LOKHAN.—In Antropologiya, 1927, pp. 143-168, MikHato 
Rubinsky writes about the discovery of a large series of prehistoric remains on 
the island of Lokhan, in the Dnyper. They are largely depressions in the granite 
rocks near the river, holes varying in size and seemingly made by sand and water 
In many ways these holes are similar to those which the French polissours make, 
but some are apparently made in furrows and others in pits. The depressions 
belong to the end of the Neolithic or the transitional period. 

Neolithic Times in the Valley of the Vorsklo.—In Bull. of the Laboratory of 
Anthropology and Ethnology Founded in Honor of Th. Volkov, Series Il, MrkHaAtLo 
RupINsky writes about discoveries at the station of Bila Hora, near Poltava, on 
the left bank of the Kolomak, near where it enters the Vorsklo. Flint and Neo- 
lithic pottery have been found in three places near the site. These seem to come 
from an early period of Microlithic work, when the region was under the influence 
of Donets basin. The others come from the late Neolithic, when the region seems 
to have been under the influence of the Vorsklo culture, which was very similar to 
that found at Okhtyrka, in the government of Kharkiv. 

NOVGOROD-SIVERSKY.—In Antropologiya, 1927, pp. 169-177, 
DANILEVICH reports the discovery of a copper sickle in 1926 at a site near Nov- 
gorod-Siversky. The instrument is interesting for the fact that it very closely 
imitates stone sickles. It seems to be older than the Tripolye culture, and, if so, 
is the oldest copper sickle known 

Paleolithic Site at Zhuravka.—In Antropologiya, 1927, pp. 65-72, MtkKHAILo 
_Rupinsky and Anpry Vorony report on an upper Paleolithic site at Zhuravka, 
near Pryluka, in the Ukraine. Five hundred and twenty-four flints have been 
discovered, some dark gray, others dark brown, the latter heavily patinized. 
Twenty-three bones have been discovered, chiefly of Warmota babac. Further 
excavations have been promised 

UKRAINE.—Considerable work has been done within the last few years on the 
subject of Ukrainian Paleolithic and Neolithic cultures. (Antropologiya, 1927, 
pp. 185-189 

In Antropologiya, 1927, pp. 1-30, Fepir Vovxk reports on excavations of a pre- 
Mycenaean type of Neolithic sites in the Ukraine. The report continues an earlier 

one (Materials for Rutheno-Ukrainian Ethnology, Lemberg, 1905). Three kinds of 
structures are described: huts for living, places for the manufacture of pottery, 
and cemeteries for the urns and the ashes of the dead. There is considerable dis- 
cussion of the excavation of M. Bilyashevsky, at Kolodyste, in 1900, which he, 
unlike Vovk, wished to consider as a part of a house and not a cemetery. The 
fauna in these sites are discussed. The commonest bones are those of Unio 
pictorum and Anodonta cygnaea, neither of which is found today in the Ukraine. 
Meat from horses was probably the favorite kind, but venison, beef, and boar 
meat were also eaten. The bone, stone, and metal objects are described. 

Recent Ukrainian Excavations.—Several sites were excavated in the Ukraine 
in 1925 at which important results were achieved in Neolithic archaeology. A 
careful enumeration of the objects discovered has been prepared. Among the 
important sites are some along the River Smyachka, near Novgorod-Siversky and 
at Khalepye. Some pottery and other remains of the Cossack period were found 
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near the Cathedral of St. Sophia at Kiev. In 1926 the same kind of work on the 
Tripolye culture was continued. Explorations were made at Olbia, but without 
very much success. Some of the palaces on the right bank of the Dnyper have 
been studied and also the Bernardine Monastery in Zaslav, built in 1602. The 
structures reared by the Jewish people are also being examined. (Publications by 
the Ukrainian Academy of Science, Kiev, 1926) 

Ukrainian Tripolye Culture.—<A series of volumes is beginning to appear on the 
general subject of the Tripolye culture in the Ukraine (Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences, Kiev, 1926). The first volume contains about a dozen articles on this 
subject, of which some furnish very interesting material. Certain statuettes have 
been found in the Ukraine showing considerable skill in modelling. The life of 
these people seems to have been settled in agriculture and domestic animals. 
This culture is rich in points of similarity and contrast with the Caucasian and 
Aegean cultures. The articles in this group are very well written and it is a pity 
that the illustrations are not as good as the text. However, the Academy of 
Sciences is making an excellent start under very hard material conditions. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— The Illustrated London News, Dec. 1, 1928, pp. 1014- 
1015 (4 figs.) shows a reconstruction drawing and a brief descriptive article, 
written by Sr. Citar Bappe.ey, of a Roman temple near Chedworth Villa, in 
Gloucestershire, which has recently been excavated to a considerable extent. The 
temple measures 41 feet by 39.5 feet, inside measurements. The masonry is opus 
quadratum. In addition to many of this larger type of block there have also 
been found oblong calear bricks, as well as bricks of opus signinum, sandstone 
hexagonal tiles, square hypocaust tiles, some of which bear animal footprints, bones 
of animals and human beings, too. There is no evidence that would suggest a 
podium. Not much pottery has been found and only a few Roman coins ranging 
in date over the periods of Trajan, Hadrian, Commodus, Alexander Severus, Julia 
Domna, Julia Moesia, and Maximian. 

LYDNEY.—At Lydney, on the Severn (The Illustrated London News, Dee. 1, 
1928, p. 1016 (7 figs.)), the Society of Antiquaries has recently excavated a Ro- 
mano-British temple built before the Roman conquest, perhaps around 365 .p., 
in honor of a pagan god Nodens, apparently a god of hunting, if one may judge 
from the numerous figures of dogs found there. One of these figures is of high 
value artistically. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Ethiopian Coinage.—An important contribution to the history and coinage of 
Ethiopia is made by ArTURO ANZANI in the Riv. Ital. Num., 1926, in an analysis 
of the coinage of the kingdom of Axum, which flourished from the second to the 
tenth century after Christ. Starting from late Roman types, the art of the coin- 
age runs its peculiar course, and forms an interesting chapter of Christian iconog- 
raphy. 

Fourteenth-Century Marble Statue.—The Metropolitan Museum is exhibiting 
among its recent accessions a white marble statue of the Virgin and Child, which 
from the graceful pose of the Virgin and the refinement of the drapery can be 
attributed to the fourteenth century. (JosepH Breck, in Bull. Metr. Mus., 
xxiii, 5 (May 1928), pp. 123-134 (3 figs.)) 
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Iconography of St. Barbara.—The study of the iconography of St. Barbara on 
coins has been completed by the Compre pe Laprarent in Rev. Num., xxxi (1928), 
pp. 56-76. 

Numismatics.—In Num. Notes, 35, A. R. BELLINGER has made an important 
study of the anonymous coinage instituted by the Emperor John I. Zimisces 
(969-975) and continued by his successors until the time of Constantine X, almost 
a hundred years later. Bellinger has used the evidences of restriking, and various 
minor differences in ornamentation, to distinguish the coins in classes and assign 
them to the various emperors of the century on the basis of the numbers of coins 
of each sort found compared with the length of reign of the monarch. The figures 
used for his calculations are those of the 1925 excavations at Corinth, in which 198 
of the anonymous coins were found out of a total of 693 Byzantine coins for the 
year. His conclusions must, therefore, be used with the greatest care, since the 
coins found may prove not to be representative of the contents of the entire exca- 
vation, but of only a part. A great service has been done in pointing the way, but 
there may be need of altering some of the conclusions later. Very important is 
Bellinger’s attribution of some of the late classes of these coins to Alexius I, struck 
for the use of the Crusaders. The way is now open for scholars to make use of the 
large finds of Byzantine coins that have been turned up in Corinth to straighten 
out a very vexing problem in Byzantine chronology. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


KUL AT EL-KUREIN.— Excavation of a Crusaders’ Fortress.—In B. Meir. 
Mus., Sept., 1927, an account is given of the excavation of the castle of Montfort. 
which was built by the French at the beginning of the thirteenth century. It 
lies on an abrupt shoulder of a hill, jutting out between the arms of the Wady 
Kurn. It is an ideal location for a fortress, 600 feet higher than the stream, and 
sloping by easy stages toward the east. The excavations have disclosed the 
ground-plan of the castle, and show it to have been one of the largest and finest of 
the chain of Crusaders’ strongholds in Palestine. It was hoped that valuable 
armor might be discovered, but unfortunately all the iron had disintegrated in the 
damp climate. The report is accompanied with plans and photographs. (See 
also Pal. Ex. Fund, \x (1928), pp. 91-97.) 

Mohammedan Bronze.—Co.. ALLOTTE DE LA FvyYe describes a rare Moham- 
medan bronze coin found in the recent excavations at Susa (Rev. Num., xxxi, pp 
20-27), remarkable because it contains an inscription in Sassanian Pehlevi not 
associated with the usual fire-altar type and portrait of the Persian sovereign 
On the reverse is an inscription in Arabic. The coin is evidently from the period 
of the late Ommeyiad or early Abbasid Caliphs, a fact that makes the Pehlevi 
inscription more remarkable. 

FRANCE 

Aix-en-Provence.—In B. Soe. Ant. Fr., 1927, pp. 146-148, J. Formicé reports 
the results of his excavations and restorations in the baptistery of the Cathedral 
of Aix-en-Provence. The ancient floor has been uncovered, revealing the central 
piscina of cemented brickwork, originally faced on each of the sides and the bottom 
with a single marble slab, and still containing numerous fragments of small glass 
vases (‘“‘amulae’’?). The walls, by the removal of altars, votive slabs, etc., have 
been restored to the simplicity of the twelfth century. This baptistery, the one 
at Riez, and the one formerly at Marseilles (on the site of the modern cathedral 
were contemporary, thinks M. Formigé, having been built originally about the 
fifth century and having been remodelled in the twelfth, a change of form to meet 
the change of use. 
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SPAIN 


Spanish Tomb.—The Metropolitan Museum has received the tomb of one of 
the Counts of Urgel—presumably Armengol VII. Its provenance is the Church 
of Santa Maria de Bellpuig de las Avellanas, near Balaguer. The tomb is a fine 
example of Spanish sculpture of the fourteenth century. (JosepH Breck, in 
Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 6 (June, 1928), pp. 142-147 (4 figs.)) 


GERMANY 


Thirteenth-Century Statue.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 5 (May, 1928), pp. 
130-133 (2 figs.), JosePH Breck calls attention to the hitherto unpublished wooden 
statue of the thirteenth century, probably representing St. James the Less. The 
statue is of heroic size and probably stood on a console against a pier. The origi- 
nal paint was covered by a new coat in the eighteenth century. The later paint 
has been partly removed. The reputed provenance of the statue is the vicinity 
of Strasbourg and the author proposes to attribute it to the Rhenish School of the 
second half of the thirteenth century. 


SWEDEN 


STOCKHOLM.—Ecclesiastical Textile Art.—The State Historical Museum of 
Sweden arranged a very important exhibition of ecclesiastical textile art to be dis- 
played in Stockholm for the period from January 5 to 27, 1929. Using partly 
objects from the Museum's own collection and partly loan pieces, those in charge 
of the exhibition brought together an unusually rich display. Mediaeval textiles 

copes, chasubles, dalmatics, episcopal shoes, antependia, hangings, etc.—were 
represented in great numbers. Some of the objects date as far back as Roman 
times. ‘The foreign materials were drawn from the different countries with which 
Sweden was in contact during the Middle Ages. Much knowledge on the history 
of textiles in Europe is to be derived from the exhibition. It was characteristic of 
the Swedes in later centuries to devote freely of their wealth to the decoration of 
churches. For this purpose much outside material was brought into the country. 


RUSSIA 


Byzantine Medallion.—The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently acquired 
a medallion of Byzantine cloisonné enamel believed to have been executed about 
the end of the eleventh century and to have come from a Georgian Monastery. 
This example has eight colors. The figure is that of St. Nicholas, the letters of 
whose name are deeply stamped on the medallion and are filled with black. (B. 
Mus. F. A., xxvi, 156 (Aug., 1928), pp. 56-57 (1 fig.)) 


RENAISSANCE 
ITALY 


Bernardo Daddi.—In B. A. 1. Chicago, xxii, 6 (Sept., 1928), pp. 74-75 (2 figs.), 
it is noted that Martin A. Ryerson has lent to the Art Institute of Chicago a paint- 
ing of a Crucifixion by Bernardo Daddi. The picture is a simple cross bearing the 
body of Christ, with the figures of St. John and the Magdalene kneeling below. At 
the foot of the cross the ground is broken and the half-length figure of a crowned 
prophet appears. Above are two winged angels pointing to a medallion on which 
appears the half-length figure of the risen Christ. All this is against a gold 
background. This Crucifixion resembles somewhat the triptych attributed to 
the same artist in the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard University. 
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MILAN.—-A Painting by Giorgione.—In Zeit. f. Bild. K., xii (1928), pp. 169- 
173 (5 figs.), K. F. Surer publishes a little painting of the bust of a boy in the 
Ambrosiana gallery which he identifies with “‘La pittura della testa del pastorello 
che tiene in man un frutto,”” mentioned by the Anonimo Morelliano. This picture, 
an original by Giorgione, was seen by the anonymous writer in the collection of 
Zuan Ram. The bust in the Ambrosiana represents a boy of about ten, who holds 
a round fruit and is dressed in a shepherd's costume almost identical with that 
worn by the shepherds in the Budapest fragment of Giorgione’s Finding of the 
Infant Paris, and the style of the picture agrees throughout with that of Giorgione. 
It probably dates slightly later than the Budapest fragment, a little nearer the 
Castelfranco Madonna. 

Portrait by Moretto da Brescia.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 9 (Sept., 1928), 
p. 216-217 (1 fig.), Bryson BurrovuGus briefly describes the Portrait of a Man, 
by Moretto da Brescia, lately purchased by the Museum. 

A “Resurrected” Pesellino.— The removing of a layer of paint applied over the 
original has resulted in the restoration of the Virgin and Child with Saints, by 
Francesco Pesellino (1422-1457) (The Illustrated London News, Nov. 3, 1928, p 
$17 (fig., in colors) ) 

Tintoretto.—In B. A. 1. Chicago, xxii, 8 (Nov., 1928), pp. 102-103 (2 figs.), is 
described the mythological composition by Tintoretto, ‘‘Mars and Venus,” 
recently lent to the Art Institute. The work, considered by Baron von Hadeln 
to be a significant example of the artist's later period, was painted about 1580. 


FRANCE 


Ingres’ Graphic Work.—In the Art Institute of Chicago there is a collection 
which completely represents the work of Ingres. Notable among the examples 
are: a rare sheet on which are printed the portraits of Lord Glenbervic, Lady Glen- 
bervic, their son Frederic Sylvester Douglas, and the Earl of Guilford; a portrait 
of M. de Norvine; a seldom found portrait of Frederick Sylvester Douglas; and a 
version of the ‘‘Odalisque.”’ The artist is further represented by a study of oil 
and a famous pencil drawing of M. Tardieu, ‘‘a particularly delicate and vigorous 
work, full of character and significance.” (B. A. I. Chicago, xxii. 6 (Nept., 1928), 
p. 77 (2 figs.)) 

Portraits by Joos van Cleve.—In Zeit. f. Bild. K., \xii (1928), pp. 145-152 (10 
figs.), L. BaLpAss publishes several portraits that he has been able to attribute to 
Joos van Cleye since the appearance of his monograph on the artist three years 
ago. ‘These portraits are important in characterizing the development and style 
of the painter. Further, four portrait drawings in the Louvre are here added to 
van Cleve's list of works. They represent the first attempt to identify the artist's 
drawings 

Toulouse-Lautrec.—In B. A. /. Chicago xxii, 8 (Nov., 1928), p. 105 (1 fig 
is briefly described ‘‘ Messalina at the Bordeaux Opera,’’ a scene by Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, which illustrates the artist's remarkable draughtsmanship and 
his unusual sense of movement. 

‘“Woman Reading in the Fields.””—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 6 (June, 1928), 
pp. 154-156 (2 figs.), Bryson BurrovGus reports that the Museum has recently 
acquired, through a gift, Corot’s painting ‘‘Woman Reading in the Fields.” 


GERMANY 


German Armor.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 4 (April, 1928), pp. 100-103 (3 
figs.), SrePHEN V. GRANCSAyY reports on the recent acquisition by the Museum of 
a suit of Maximilian armor dating about 1535. It is a composed harness note- 
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worthy for its size (being made for a man about six feet, four inches tall), and 
also as a splendid example of craftsmanship in metal. 

German Breastplate and Volante-Piece.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 7 (July, 
1928), pp. 186-189 (3 figs.), SrepHeEN V. GraNcsay announces that the Metro- 
politan Museum has added to its armor exhibit an enriched breastplate and 
volante-piece belonging to the same suit and dating 1550-1560. These pieces are 
richly etched in bands enclosing hunting scenes, foliation, portrait medallions, and 
the horn of plenty. 

MUNICH.—Newly Discovered Engravings.—In Munch. Jb., v (1928), pp. 
247-251 (2 pls.; fig.), O. We1GMANN publishes two hitherto unnoticed engravings 
which may be attributed to Israhel van Meckenem, and are evidently derived 
from prototypes by the Master E. 8. The first is a half-length Madonna on the 
Crescent Moon, which must date about 1475; the second is a Madonna with the 
Praying St. Bernhard, of about 1470. 

OBERSTEIN A.D. NAHE.—A Mainz Painter.—In Z. f. Bild. K., \xii (1928), 
pp. 102-109 (8 figs.), F. Back characterizes a Middle Rhenish painter of the early 
fifteenth century, starting from the altarpiece of the Passion in Oberstein a.d 
Nahe, which was brought to light by the recent Darmstadt Exhibition. The 
painter of this altarpiece had a remarkable gift for dramatic effect; his interpreta- 
tion of the Biblical story is highly original; his facial types are distinctive; and 
both his color schemes and his chiaroscuro are entirely arbitrary. That he was a 
native of Mainz appears from his use of the Mainz wheel on a panel now in the 
museum at Mainz. His activity may be dated in the first two decades of the 
fifteenth century, with the Schotten altarpiece as his earliest known work, and 
the Crucifixion in the Frankfurt Church of St. Peter as his latest. 

Shield—English or German?—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 8 (Aug., 1928), pp. 
198-200 (1 fig.), SrepHEN V. GRaNcsay writes to show that a shield in the Museum, 
ornamented with the armor of Sir John Smythe in the Tower of London, does not 
belong to the Greenwich school, to which it has been attributed, but to the Augs- 
burg school 


HOLLAND 
Fifteenth-Century Engraving.—The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently 
acquired a fifteenth-century engraving produced in the Netherlands by the master 
Fr. V.B. The theme is the Judgment of Solomon, and the engraving is described 
as the masterpiece of the most remarkable engraver of the Low Countries during 
the fifteenth century. (B. Mus. F. A., xxvi, 157 (Oct., 1928), pp. 74-75 (2 figs.)) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


William Blake.—The Metropolitan Museum of Art is displaying sixteen of the 
five hundred and thirty-seven water-colors made by William Blake in 1796 to 
accompany a handsome edition of Young's Night Thoughts. The edition was 
not heartily accepted by the public and only part of it was published. The de- 
signs by Blake remained unknown to students until 1874, when they were sold 
to a London bookseller. After this display they will be sent back to England as a 
gift to the British Museum. (Louise Guerser, in Buil. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 4 

April, 1928), pp. 103-107 (3 figs.)) 


FAR EASTERN 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Oriental Armor.—The Metropolitan Museum has received through a loan four 
suits of Oriental armor which are of special importance because they retain many 
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features which are a survival of armor worn during the period of the Crusades. 
One suit is a Turkish harness of the fifteenth century, two are of Indian workman- 
ship of the eighteenth century, and the fourth is Persian of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. (Srerewn V. Granesay, in Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 5 (May, 1928), pp. 
127-129 (1 fig.)) 


AZERBAIJAN 


Monuments between Yeviakh and Shusha.—In Bull. of the Committee Charged 
with the Preservation of the Monuments of Archaeology, Art, and National Objects 
of Azerbaijan, iii, 1927 (Baku), J. ALEKsANDRovicH, I. AzrmBEKov and V. M. 
SysoYEv report on an archaeological survey of the route between Yevlakh and 
Shusha. Several Turkish and Persian inscriptions are given as having been noted 
along the road. These range in date from 1200 to the present time. Old ruined 
towers and mausolea are discussed. 

V. M. Sysoyev (pp. 25-44) also describes some Armenian churches and other 
monuments between Shusha and Mirik. He also gives notes on the history of 
some sites, such as Shusha. Excavations were made (pp. 45-53) in 1925 at 
Lachin, and since then five gold coins of Constantine Ducas XIII (1059-1067) 
have been found. This was apparently the site of an Armenian settlement. Also 
some bronze bracelets and other objects were found. 

Ix. A. PAKHOMOV (pp. 55-58) writes about a find of 196 coins brought in from 
Sabir-abad in 1926. These coins were of the Shirvanshah Dynasty and repre- 
sented: Akhsitan I, on one coin; Feriburz II, on 26 coins; and Gershasp I, on 169 
coins; i.e., the coins all belonged to the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The author gives a brief discussion of some of the types. 
Through a chemical analysis Pakhomov shows that in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries there was an increase of copper and a decrease in the silver used. In 
some cases lead was substituted. The same writer also describes (pp. 63-64) a 
local fortress tower near Baladjary, which is now in ruins. 

R. Erenp1ev (pp. 65-71) lists the fortifications, cemeteries, and bazaars in the 
neighborhood of Nukha, many of which deserve excavation. 

A. P. Frrunt (pp. 75-148) describes the settlements near Lagich, especially 
Fit-Dagh, the last capital of the khavate of Shirvan. Near this place many 
remains have been found, porcelain apparently from China and coins of the Sas- 
sanid Empire, etc. Here is rich material for research. 

Most of the remainder of the volume is given over to the description of the 
Virgin Tower in Baku. 


PERSIA 


HAMADAN.—In The /llustrated London News, July 21, 1928, p. 97, is a picture 
of a gold bust shown at the Exhibition of Antiques and Works of Art, at Olympia 
The work is entirely of gold, measures 15 inches in height and weighs 89 ounces 
It was found on an ancient site near Hamadan, Persia, and is believed to be genuine. 

The Muhammedan Period, Since 630 A.D.—In The Illustrated London News, 
Aug. 18, 1928, pp. 310-311 (10 figs.), Ernst HERzFELD writes his fourth and con- 
cluding article on Persia. The Muhammedan conquest was part of a vast move- 
ment which was in the nature of a reaction of Asia against Hellenism. The source 
of the fresh artistic ideas blossoming forth after about three centuries of Islam is 
believed to have been Sassanian. Hellenistic features are conquered by Asiatic 
influence. As early as 1225 the apogee of Muhammedan art has been reached; 
the absolute end of creative power is marked by the period of the Renaissance in 
southern Europe, the religious developments in northern Europe, the discovery of 
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the Western World, and that of new routes to the Far East, in other words, the 
ascendancy of Europe over Asia. 

Persian Carpet.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxii, 10 (Oct., 1927), pp. 247-251 (3 
figs.), M. S. Drm anp briefly describes the unique brocaded Persian velvet carpet, 
probably from the looms at Ispahan at the end of the sixteenth century, recently 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. 


INDIA 


Indian Art at the Guimet Museum.—lIn Revue de l'art ancien et moderne, lii 
(1927), pp. 99-106 (figs.), R. GroussertT writes about recent acquisitions of 
Indian art at the Guimet Museum. The Greco-Buddhist sculptures, presented 
by Clemenceau, are studied and compared with others discovered in Afghanistan, 
leading to conclusions concerning the general evolution of Gandharan art. Other 
recent acquisitions, marble reliefs from the region of Amaravati, are to be dated 
in the second century and are exceedingly interesting because of their crowded 
but living rhythms, their lithe, expressive bodies, and the converging of all details 
toward the central figure or motif. The Guimet Museum has some of the finest 
of the second and third century Indian art. 

KIDRAPORE.—In The /llustrated London News, Aug. 11, 1928, p. 252 (figs.) 
is shown the temple of Siva, recently uncovered from the mud of the river, at 
Kidrapore, in the Bombay region. A great wealth of remarkably beautiful 
sculpture has been revealed. 

Sixth-Century Stone Stele.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 5 (May, 1928), pp. 133- 
135 (2 figs.), ALAN Priest discusses the small Buddhist stone recently put on 
exhibition in the Museum. The stone seems to be a section of a miniature stele, 
and not a complete thing in itself. Comparisons with other stelae indicate that 
it was made close to the middle of the sixth century and that its provenance is 
probably North Honan or South Chihli. 

Three Indian Paintings.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 5 (May, 1928), pp. 124- 
127 (2 figs.), M. S. Dimanp announces the Museum's recent acquisition of three 
Indian miniature paintings of the end of the sixteenth century. They are illus- 
trations from a manuscript of Razmnamah (the Persian translation of the Hindu 
epic, Mahabharata), rendered into Persian and illustrated in accordance with the 
order of the Mughal Emperor Akbar (1556-1605). 


CHINA 


‘*Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan.”—In The /llustrated London News, 
Dec. 1, 1928, p. 1012 (2 figs.) is a résumé of Anna Barwell's English translation 
(London, George Allen and Unwin, 18 sh.) of Albert von Le Coq, Buried Treasures 
of Chinese Turkestan: An Account of the Activities and Adventures of the Second 
and Third German Turfan Expeditions 

Chinese Paintings.—In B. Mus. F. A., xxvi, 155 (June 1928), pp. 40-41 (5 
figs.), Kosrro Tomita describes the group of four paintings recently added to the 
Ross collection in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The pictures are of the Sung 
Dynasty, but the name of the art remains a mystery. The theme of the group is 
‘‘Wen-chi's captivity in Mongolia and her return to China.”’ The great artistic 
merit of these paintings is attested by the references to them made by many great 
artist-critics and connoisseurs, and by the seals of celebrated collectors who once 
owned them and affixed their stamps on them. 

Chinese Sculpture.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 6 (June, 1928), pp. 156-158 
(1 fig.), ALAN Priest reports the addition to the Museum's Chinese collection of 
a wood sculpture of the late T’ang period representing Kuan Yin, the Chinese 
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version of the great Indian Bodhisattva, Avalokitesvara. It is a statue of the 
type whose provenance is southern Shansi. The figure which represents the 
Bodhisattva as sitting erect is in a remarkably fine state of preservation. 

Chinese Silver.—In B. A. I]. Chicago, xxii, 7 (Oct., 1928), pp. 88-91 (7 figs.), the 
Institute reports some recently acquired Chinese silver bowls, cups, and shears 

Fresco from Moon Hill Monastery.—In Mus. J. (Univ. of Pa.), xix, 2 (June, 
1928), pp. 109-129 (6 pls.), HELEN E. Fernap notes the acquisition by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum of another fresco from Moon Hill Monastery 
(cf. an earlier review in A../.A., xxxi, 2, 218, of a similar article in Mus. J. for 
Sept., 1926). The new fresco, from Ch'ing Hua Chén, in Honan Province, is 18 
feet in height and 29 feet long, and is nearly perfectly preserved. This fresco is 
from the wall opposite the one acquired in 1926 and, like it, is in opaque tempera, 
similar to enamel where thick, done on walls of coarse reddish mud mixed with 
straw surfaced with a thin layer of slightly finer clay. The painting was removed 
by cutting it out in large oblong sections from behind. 

In composition this fresco is similar to the other,—Sakyamuni Buddha en- 
throned in the center attended on each side by a Bodhisattva and surrounded by 
devas and devotees. The article by Miss Fernald describes the composition, 
delineation, and coloring, and supplies excellent plates. The Bodhisattvas are, 
according to Miss Fernald, probably to be identified as AkAgagarbha (Hii K’ung- 
tsang) and Ksitigarbha (Ti-tsang). The painting is, by the same authority, be- 
lieved to be of the tenth century, or, if later, Ming at the latest. 

Petroglyphs from Orkhon Valley, Mongolia.—In Antropologiya, 1927, pp. 
135-142, ANatot Nosov reports on petroglyphs discovered in the Orkhon Valley, 
in Mongolia. Goats, deer, etc., are represented; also a mounted horseman. 
There is a striking similarity with the Madeleine type of realism, but these figures 
seem to come from different periods and groups. Many of the animals seem in- 
complete, though they show strong realism. 

Two Chinese Buddhist Groups.—During the summer of 1928, there were 
exhibited in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts two famous Chinese Buddhist 
dedicatory groups in gilded bronze, lent to the Museum by Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Both figures are distinguished examples of sixth-century Buddhist art 
of Northern Wei. The larger of the two monuments has on the back a dated 
inscription which places the work in the year 524 a.p. Furthermore, the inscrip- 
tion tells the name of the man who dedicated it, and the district in which he lived. 
(B. Mus. F. A., xxvi, 156 (Aug., 1928), pp. 57-60 (3 figs.)) 


JAPAN 


Japanese Sword Guards and Knife Handles.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 9 
(Sept., 1928), pp. 212-216 (1 fig.), SrepHeN V. Grancsay writes about the col- 
lection of fifty Japanese sword guards and fifty knife handles now on exhibition in 
the Japanese Armor Gallery of the Museum. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


COCLE, PANAMA.—The Illustrated London News, Oct. 13, 1928, pp. 653-655 
26 figs., 10 in colors) shows drawings and photographs of the discoveries made by 
A. Hyatr VERRILL, in the province of Coclé, Panama (Indian Notes 1TV,1). Much 
beautiful pottery was discovered which will aid materially in the study of South 
American archaeology. Ruins of enormous temple structures, with many sculp- 
tured stone columns constitute the major explorations. A volcanic eruption or an 
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earthquake is believed to have caused the destruction of the temple, parts of which 
are greatly scattered. 

HONDURAS.—The British Museum Expedition to British Honduras this year 
has just placed on exhibition its find pertaining to the Early Maya Empire. Evi- 
dence going back as far as the first century a.D. is reported. A very interesting 
stone mask was discovered, also pottery, stone implements, but no traces of metal 

The Illustrated London News, Dec. 15, 1928, p. 1135 (7 figs.) 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—The B. Mus. F. A., xxvi, 158, Dec. 1928, announces the opening 
of the new wing of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, used for the display of deco- 
rative arts of Europe and America. A very valuable feature of this display is the 
series of rooms, with furnishings, from a room of the Tudor period, dating about 
1490, ranging over various European countries, and then ending up with some fine 
American rooms, removed from their original homes, chiefly from various parts of 
New England. 

Engraved Gems.—In B. Mus. F. A. xxvi, 155 (June, 1928), pp. 46-50 (26 figs.), 
there is a report on the Warren collection of engraved gems now exhibited in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The collection includes Cretan, Mycenaean, 
Mesopotamian, and Persian seals, a Renaissance intaglio, and a remarkable show- 
ing of Greek gems of the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries, supplemented by Etrus- 
can and Phoenician scarabs of Greek style and a series of Hellenistic and Graeco- 
Roman intaglios. 

PHILADELPHIA.—New Museum.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 6 (June, 1928), 
pp. 160-166 (4 figs.), RicHarp F. Bacu describes the new building of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum in Philadelphia, a model of Greek Ionic architecture large enough 
to house four Parthenons. 

TOLEDO.—Rembrandt Print.—The Toledo Museum of Art has recently 
acquired Rembrandt’s etching “‘The Jew’s Synagogue,” dated 1648. (Toledo 
Museum of Art News, 52 (Sept., 1928)) 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 
PROGRESS IN PALESTINIAN ARCHAEOLOGY DURING THE YEAR 1928 


The past year was not less propitious than 1927 (see A.J.A., 1928, pp. 117-121). 
The most notable feature of the year’s work was the great impetus given to pre- 
historic research; interest in the Byzantine period has also become more active. 
Nearly all the archaeological undertakings of the year were under English, American, 
or joint Anglo-American auspices, while two American excavations were carried on 
by British directors. Of the more important expeditions, three devoted them- 
selves to proto-archaeological research, seven to the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, 
and three (besides several minor ones) to the Roman and Byzantine periods. 

The great work of the University of Chicago at Megiddo, launched by Professor 
Breasted in 1925, promises to become more and more important, under the efficient 
direction of Mr. P. L. O. Guy. The entire mound has now been acquired, by 
agreement between the University of Chicago and the Department of Antiquities, 
so excavations will be carried on in the most scientific way, by removal of an entire 
stratum before the next level is attacked. The advantages of this method are 
evident: the civilization of each period will appear as a whole, and the danger of 
confusion of periods will be reduced to a minimum. There are many practical 
gains, such as the increased accuracy of plans, the elimination of the irregularities 
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which inevitably arise when plans of adjoining areas of the same stratum, exca- 
vated in different seasons, are fitted together. The only hindrance to perfect 
results at Megiddo is that the plans made by Schumacher are for the most part so 


inadequate and so poorly identified as to period that there will be gaps in the new 


plans corresponding to the trenches dug by him. 

It is happily possible to describe briefly the most important discoveries of the 
past year at Megiddo, owing to the fact that a lecture was given by Mr. Guy at 
Oxford in late August, dealing with the excavations of the spring and summer. 
Hitherto four strata have been examined by Fisher and Guy, extending from the 
tenth to the fourth centuries s.c. The fourth stratum from the top, occupied in 
the tenth century, is undoubtedly Solomonic and yields very important material 
for our knowledge of the builder's art of the time. A discovery which may justly 
be called sensational was that of a large area covered with stables for horses. 
Each stable contained twenty-four stalls, twelve on each side of a central passage, 
presumably serving both for the grooms and for the storage of the chariots to 
which the twelve teams belonged. Each horse was attached to a separate mono- 
lithic stone pillar, which also supported the roof. Between the pillars were stone 
mangers. The floor of the central passage was paved with hydraulic lime plaster, 
as hard as cement, while the stalls in which the horses stood were paved with small 
cobblestones, to prevent slipping. So far space for nearly two hundred horses has 
been found, but it is not probable that the excavators have reached the end of the 
stable area, so the number of horses originally provided for may have been much 
larger. Thanks to this discovery, Mr. Guy has also been able to show that the 
precisely similar structures uncovered by Bliss in the fifth stratum of Tell el-Hesi, 
dating also from the tenth century B.c., represent stables for horses. Bliss was 
naturally enough quite unable to explain these installations. The biblical state- 
ments with regard to the construction of towns for the maintenance of the chariots 
and horses of Solomon (I Kings 9, 19: II Chron. 8, 6) often considered erroneous, 
are now proved to be essentially correct, though the numbers may be overesti- 
mated. It may be added that we should render the passage in Kings as ‘‘towns 
for chariots and chariot-horses,”’ as pointed out before Guy’s discovery by Lohr 
(Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, Vol. 31, col. 925). Megiddo was one of the cities 
rebuilt by Solomon, though it is not explicitly stated that it was devoted to the 
maintenance of his chariotry. 

The excavations of the University of Pennsylvania Museum at Beisan, ancient 
biblical Beth-shan, Greek Scythopolis, continued actively during the last four 
months of 1928, under the direction of Mr. Alan Rowe, who has been in charge 
since 1925. The seventh campaign was no less successful than the sixth. The 
excavations of this season were carried on in five building levels, belonging respec- 
tively to Ramesses II, Sethos I, Amenophis III, pre-Amenophis III, and Tuth- 
mosis III, but the most important discoveries were made in the last mentioned 
stratum, dating from the middle of the fifteenth century p.c. From Mr. Rowe's 
regular reports in the daily press and the /ilustrated London News, it is possible to 
describe all the important results of this campaign, without indiscretion. 

Work in the area occupied by the temple precincts of the time of Tuthmosis III 
led again to remarkable discoveries. A large slab of basalt, originally set in the 
temple portal, as would appear, was found, in a perfect state of preservation. On 
it are carved, in bas-relief, representations of beast combats, in two registers. 
Above, a lion and a gigantic dog (?) are facing one another, while they stand on 
their hind legs, with interlocking paws. Below a lion is shown with his four paws 
on the ground, roaring, while a gigantic dog (?) bites his flank. The execution of 
the lions is superb, though somewhat conventionalized. None of the lions of the 
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so-called Hittite type, dating from between the twelfth and the seventh centuries, 
can approach the lions of Beth-shan artistically. No monuments of even remotely 
comparable artistic value, aside from some of Egyptian origin, have hitherto been 
discovered in the pre-Hellenistic strata of Palestine. The Assyrian affiliations of 
the monument are obvious, but it is not Assyrian in the ordinarily accepted sense. 
We may probably explain it as an example of the art of Syria and Northern Meso- 
potamia during the age of the Hurrian cultural empire, which flourished between 
the seventeenth and the fourteenth centuries before our era. The standard for 
this domain of Hurrian culture was set by the kingdom of Mitanni, which stretched 
in the fifteenth century B.c. from the Mediterranean to the central Zagros, and 
from central Armenia to the borders of Babylonia proper. 

Another remarkable discovery made this year at Beth-shan was the foundation 
of a fort-tower of the Egypto-Canaanite type known to the Egyptians as migdol, 
and dating from the reign of Amenophis III (ca. 1400 B.c.). This is the first 
migdol ever excavated, though representations of them are common in the Egyp- 
tian mural reliefs of the age. Its walls were built of sun-dried brick, on a massive 
stone foundation, and were nearly two and a half metres thick. 

To the Palestinian archaeologist, the most important feature of the work at 
Beisfn is the extraordinary precision in dating pottery which is possible, thanks 
to the numerous and exactly dated levels. The general results are in agreement 
with the views held by the few competent authorities, but since doubt of the 
reliability of these views has frequently been expressed, the new Beisén material is 
exceedingly welcome. In future there will be no excuse for disregard of the pot- 
tery evidence, as has been so common among archaeological investigators in Pales- 
tine. 

From the beginning of April to the first of June the American School of Oriental 
Research, in coéperation with the Xenia Theological Seminary of St. Louis, con- 
ducted the second campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim, southwest of Hebron, probably 
biblical Kirjath-sepher. As in the spring of 1926, the work was under the super- 
vision of President M. G. Kyle, and the direction of the writer. Preliminary re- 
ports have been published in the Bulletin of the American Schools, as well as else- 
where. The mound has an area of nearly four hectares, with an average depth of 
débris varying from four to five metres. The six strata represented on the tell are 
apparently all separated from one another by burned levels, a fact which makes 
their clear demarcation exceptionally easy. The upper four strata have been exca- 
vated over considerable areas, while the lowest two remain to be studied in detail. 
At present it is only possible to say that the lowest, stratum F, belongs to the end 
of the Early Bronze and perhaps to the beginning of the Middle, but cannot be 
dated later than the nineteenth century, while stratum E belongs to the earlier 
phase of the Middle Bronze, and cannot be dated later than about 1700 B.c. The 
following four levels may be dated with a close approach to certainty as follows: 
D in the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries; C in the fourteenth and thirteenth; 
B from the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the twelfth to the latter part 
of the tenth; A from the end of the tenth or the beginning of the ninth to the be- 
ginning of the sixth. 

Stratum D reflects a high level of culture and prosperity in the Hyksos Age, and 
the city which it represents was destroyed during the wars which accompanied the 
foundation of the New Egyptian Empire. The most remarkable single discovery 
in it was that of a limestone stela representing the serpent-goddess in relief. The 
goddess wears long draperies, while a large serpent coils around her legs. The 
upper part of the figure is unhappily missing. This stela is absolutely unique, 
though it has often been supposed that the Canaanites worshipped a serpent 
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goddess, somewhat analogous to the serpent-goddess of Crete, and probably still 
more similar to the ophidian deities of Mesopotamia and Egypt. Stratum C 
belongs to the latter half of the Late Bronze Age, the age of the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets, as well as of the Israelite conquest described in Joshua. During this period 
pottery of the Late Helladic type was imported in great quantities into Palestine 
It will be interesting to Aegaean archaeologists to know that the earliest examples 
of this ware so far found in Egypt and Palestine belong to the reign of Tuthmosis 
ILI, and cannot be dated later than about 1450 B.c. In earlier strata no sherds 
whatever have been discovered. The great mass of this imported pottery dates 
from the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries before our era, just when the Achaean 
thalassocracy is shown by the Boghazkéi tablets to have flourished. The impor- 
tation of Mycenaean ware stops completely not less than half a century before the 
introduction of Philistine ware, as shown by the work at Tell Beit Mirsim, at 
‘Ain Shems, at Ashkelon, and at Tell Djemmeh. 

With stratum B we enter the Iron Age, the period of Israelite and Philistine occu- 
pation. Stratum B covers the period of the Judges, as well as that of the United 
Kingdom, and its destruction may confidently be referred to Shishak, founder of the 
Twenty-second Dynasty, whose invasion of Judah in the fifth year of Rehoboam 

ca. 918 B.c.) was little short of catastrophic. The following stratum, A, represents 

a town of about five thousand people, densely crowded together, and prosperous 
according to the rural standards of pre-exilic Judah. The length of occupation— 
not less than three centuries—is established by the pottery, and may be gauged 
roughly by the fact that the streets of the town show an average deposit of a metre 
since the first occupation of the stratum. Many hundreds of objects were discov- 
ered in this stratum, representing every phase of the life of its inhabitants. Owing 
to the fact that this town was contemporary with Isaiah and Jeremiah, the full 
record of its culture which we have obtained becomes peculiarly significant. It 
may be observed in passing that the writer's respect for the cultural attainments 
of the pre-exilic Jews has risen greatly as a result of his two campaigns on this site. 
The most remarkable discoveries were a series of four dye-plants, with extraordi- 
narily massive equipment, and a group of short Hebrew inscriptions from the sev- 
enth and the early sixth centuries. One seal impression bears the name of Eliakim 
servant of Joiachin, who is unquestionably to be identified with Joiachin, the next 
to the last king of Judah. Since he reigned less than one year (597 B.c.), our seal 
may be dated exactly—the first exactly datable inscription of the Old Testament 
period found in Palestine. City A was destroyed either in the Chaldaean invasion 
of the year 597, or, more probably, in the catastrophe of the years 588-6 B.c. The 
site was never reoccupied. 

From March to the end of May Professor Elihu Grant, of Haverford College, 
carried on excavations at ‘Ain Shems, the site of biblical Beth-shemesh. His 
results have been described briefly by him in the Bulletin and the Quarterly State- 
ment, 80 We may summarize them here. Work was begun at this site by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, under the direction of Duncan Mackenzie, before 
the war, but after three short campaigns was interrupted. The authorities of the 
Fund generously ceded their right of priority to Professor Grant, whose choice of a 
site for excavation was brilliantly justified by the results of his first excavation. 
There are three well-preserved strata at Beth-shemesh, belonging respectively to 
the Late Bronze, the Early Iron I (Philistine period), and the Early Iron II (Dual 
Monarchy). The site was occupied even earlier than the beginning of the Late 
Bronze, as is shown by the presence of Middle Bronze sherds and burials, and of 
sporadic Early Bronze sherds, but the first fortified town on the site cannot be 
dated earlier than about the seventeenth century B.c. Beth-shemesh, though not 
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an important town, was occupied, more or less continuously, and with no inter- 
vening destruction, from the seventeenth to the thirteenth century, when the 
Canaanite town was destroyed, and replaced by an Israelite settlement, under 
Philistine domination from about 1150 on. About the tenth century, it would 
seem, the place was again destroyed, and the reoccupation was not intensive 
enough to produce a well-built city, as at Tell Beit Mirsim. The final destruction 
was referred to the invasion of Sennacherib by Mackenzie, but the pottery and 
seal impressions seem to require a later date, so that the town may safely be sup- 
posed to have been burned during the last Chaldaean invasion. 

The most important discovery this year was that of part of the Late Bronze 
and Farly Iron I necropolis, just under the city-wall. Three cave cemeteries were 
found, belonging respectively to the end of the Middle Bronze, the Late Bronze, 
and to the end of the Late Bronze and the beginning of Early Iron I. From these 
grottoes several hundred pieces of pottery, many of remarkable beauty, as well as 
numerous bronze objects and articles of jewelry, were recovered. Mackenzie had 
discovered part of the Iron Age cemetery, but had missed the immensely richer 
Bronze Age necropolis. We may safely say that this is the most important dis- 
covery of early funerary remains since the war in Palestine. 

Work on the site of the oldest Jerusalem, generally called ‘‘Ophel,’’ by a slight 
extension of biblical usage, was resumed by Mr. Crowfoot, acting on behalf of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, this past September, and continued until the latter 
part of December. The work on this site is decidedly discouraging, and Mr. 
Crowfoot deserves great credit for continuing to work according to the most 
scientific methods, despite the discouraging results. However, material of value 
for our knowledge of the ancient fortifications of the city on the western side of the 
hill, before the end of the Maccabaean period, has been discovered, and some evi- 
dence for the location of the much disputed site of Millo and Acra. A very inter- 
esting Byzantine mosaic inscription was also found this season. 

Mr. Crowfoot was also in charge of the joint excavation of the British School and 
Yale University at Gerasa, modern Djerash, one of the most important cities of the 
Decapolis. Work began in March and continued until June. For several years 
the Transjordan Government, with Mr. Horsfield as director, has been carrying on 
an extremely valuable work of excavation and consolidation, but efforts to interest 
outside organizations in the recovery of the ancient city were not successful until 
Professor Bacon, of Yale, took the matter up last year. The Yale-British School 
expedition devoted itself mainly to the church of St. Theodore, the interior of 
which was entirely cleared, though further important discoveries may be expected 
from the clearance of the exterior of the building. This church was built at the 
end of the fifth century, and abandoned, if not destroyed, in the seventh. Behind 
the apse was a paved court, a full story lower than the floor of the church, from 
which two wide stairways led down to it. In the center of the court was a foun- 
tain, which the excavators have plausibly identified with the fountain mentioned 
by Epiphanius, where water was annually changed into wine at Epiphany. The 
baptistry of the church is well preserved, and exceedingly interesting, not least 
because of its exceptional size and depth. Small finds were not numerous, and 
consisted largely of bronzes and glassware. 

The British School in Egypt has also continued its excavations in the extreme 
south of Palestine. Work at Tell el-Fan* was begun in December, 1927, by Mr. 
Starkey, who continued it until the end of the winter. Toward the end of Novem- 
ber, 1928, work was resumed, and the second campaign will probably not close 
before the end of March, under the direction of Sir Flinders Petrie, with Mr. 
Starkey as his assistant. ‘Tell el-Fari‘ was occupied from at least as early as the 
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Middle Bronze down to about the third century a.o. The summit of the mound is 
covered with Roman ruins, beneath which are remains of the Hellenistic period 
as well as of Early Iron III (Babylonian and Persian periods). Extensive remains 
of building operation ascribed to Shishak have been found, together with clear 
traces of massive fortifications of the latter part of the Middle Bronze, i.e., prob- 
ably the seventeenth century B.c. The most interesting discoveries, however, 
were made in the cemeteries of different periods, scattered over the plain to the 
west and north of the mound. In one tomb of the Iron Age were found the re- 
mains of a bronze couch and canopy made of tubular bronze framing, into which 
wooden poles fitted. To the same tomb belonged a beautiful silver ladle, with the 
handle in the form of a girl swimming, Egyptianizing in style. An Aramaic 
ostracon of the Persian period was also discovered. 

The site of Tell el-Fari’ is exceedingly strong, and the topographic location is 
admirably adapted for Sharuhen, a town of Simeon, which was one of the centres 
of the Hyksos, and resisted the Egyptian arms for three years after the expulsion 
of the Hyksos from Egypt. Moreover, Sharuhen was also among the towns con- 
quered by Shishak. The identification with Beth-pelet, proposed by Petrie, is 
quite without foundation. It is to be hoped that the excavations begun here 
will be continued for several campaigns, since important light on the Philistine 
occupation, in particular, may be expected. The tombs already opened this sea- 
son are exceedingly interesting, though no accounts of them have yet been pub- 
lished, and so we must be silent. 

Professor John Garstang, for seven years Director of Antiquities, has taken ad- 
vantage of the increased time for research given him by his professorship at the 
University of Liverpool to resume archaeological work in Palestine. During the 
months of September and October he devoted several weeks to rather elaborate 
soundings at Tell el-Qedah, the site of ancient Hazor, discovered by him in the fall 
of 1926. Tell el-Qedah is one of the most extraordinary sites in Palestine, con- 
sisting of a large mound, to the north of which stretches a great enclosed area of 
some thirty hectares, which for convenience has been entitled the “Camp.” It is 
situated on the main highway north from the Sea of Galilee to the Biqaé‘ of Syria, 
just west of the southern end of Lake Hfileh. Garstang’s investigations, which 
have been described briefly by the press, have shown that the date of the occupa- 
tion of the enclosed camp is in the latter part of the Middle Bronze Age, and that it 
was abandoned somewhere in the latter part of the Late Bronze, after the destruc- 
tion of the city. The immense rectangular rampart of terre pisée closely resembles 
similar ramparts found elsewhere in Syria and Egypt, and all, so far as is known, 
belonging to the Hyksos period. The mound proper continued to be occupied 
through the Early Iron I and II, down into the eighth century, when Hazor was 
destroyed by Tiglathpileser III of Assyria (B.c. 735). A very clear-cut stratum, 
with well-built stone and brick construction, belongs to the tenth century, the 
period of Solomon, who is known to have rebuilt the town of Hazor. 

Professor Garstang also made some soundings at the mound of et-Tell, ancient 
Ai, east of Bethel, in the month of September. Part of the Bronze Age wall was 
traced, and pottery of the Middle Bronze and the beginning of the Late Bronze 
was found. It is interesting to note that Ai was destroyed by the Hebrews, as 
narrated in the Book of Joshua, and never reoccupied, in strict agreement with 
the biblical tradition. 

In July Rev. D. J. Chitty conducted brief excavations in the ruins of the church 
of St. Euthymius, at Khan el-Ahmar, east of Jerusalem, on behalf of the British 
School in Jerusalem. A preliminary report has been published in the Quarterly 
Statement. The church was built by St. Euthymius, between 480 and 485 a.p., 
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and enjoyed its greatest prosperity in the sixth century. In the seventh century 
it was twice destroyed, once by the Persians (614) and a second time by an earth- 
quake (659), but continued in use down to about the thirteenth century. The 
most interesting discovery was that of a well-preserved mosaic pavement with 
elaborate geometrical and quasi-arabesque patterns, dating from the sixth or 
seventh centuries. 

The German excavations at Balitah, the site of ancient Shechem, have been 
continued during the past year. Professor Sellin, conducted a short spring cam- 
paign—the fifth since the war—mainly devoted to the task of clearing away the 
earth excavated during previous campaigns. It was believed that a sacred menhir 
(massebah) had been found in the temenos of the Late Bronze Age, but this sup- 
posed discovery was proved later to be erroneous. From July to September a 
sixth campaign was conducted by Dr. Welter-Mduve, the new director of the exca- 
vations, on behalf of the German Archaeological Institute. Dr. Welter has been 
associated with Sellin in previous campaigns, and is familiar with the ground, 
besides being one of the foremost German classical archaeologists, long in charge of 
the work at Aegina. Under his direction the scientific character of the work at 
Balatah can only gain, and one of his first aims is to solve the chronological prob- 
lems connected with the excavations, which have hitherto not received much 
attention. Shechem was a most important place, and its chronology is a matter 
of the greatest importance to historians. Neglect of the pottery evidence on a 
Palestinian site brings with it loss of the only practical criterion for the chronology. 

From previous work at Balatah it has become certain that the site was occupied 
from before the middle of the Middle Bronze down to the early Roman period, that 
is, to about 67 a.p., when it was destroyed by Vespasian. Two massive city walls, 
to each of which belonged a monumental gateway, have been unearthed, the earlier 
one dating apparently from the first half of the Late Bronze Age. Still older than 
the walls is a massive rampart of marl, dating probably back to the end of the 
Middle Bronze, like the rampart of terre pisée found by Garstang at Hazor. The 
marl rampart represents apparently the oldest phase of the later acropolis, in 
which were found the buildings designated by Sellin, somewhat doubtfully, as 
temples, one of earlier date, the other more recent. This acropolis is almost cer- 
tainly the Millo of the Book of Judges. 

During the summer Drs. Welter and Schneider also cleared the church of St. 
Mary, built by Emperor Zeno on Mount Gerizim between 484 and 491 a.p. The 
ground-plan of the church is perfectly preserved, consisting of an octagonal struc- 
ture, within which is an octagonal ambulatory, with the supporting pillars set 
along the inner sides of it. Around the main octagon is an outer one, the space 
between them being occupied by chapels, several of which have apses of their own. 
The apse of the basilica is separated from the interior of the main octagon by a 
rectangular choir, the floor of which is raised above that of the church proper. 
This church continued in use down to the eighth century, perhaps in part down to 
the tenth. After the great rebellion of the Samaritans under Justinian, the latter 
built a rectangular wall, with towers at the corners, around the basilica enclosure, 
to protect the church from future attack. Few smaller finds were made, the most 
interesting being that of a stone with a Greek inscription stating that it came from 
CGolgotha. 

To conclude this sketch of last year's archaeological work in Palestine, we must 
describe briefly the results of the three prehistoric expeditions, at Shuqbah, in the 
W Adi Khreitiin, and in the WAdi el-Mugharah, near Athlit. Palestine is certain to 
become the most important field of proto-archaeological research in the world 
during the next few years, barring totally unexpected discoveries elsewhere. The 
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English, French, and Americans are now turning their attention to Palestine; exca- 
vations in various prehistoric sites will be conducted by at least three expeditions, 
headed probably by Miss Garrod, the Abbé Boule, and Mr. Turville-Petre, during 
1929. 

Miss Dorothy Garrod, the discoverer of the Gibraltar skull, and one of the 
most distinguished British proto-archaeologists, commenced work in a cave at 
Shuqbah northwest of Jerusalem, on behalf of the British School of Archaeology, 
in April, and closed her campaign in June. She was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Woodbury, members of the American School of Prehistoric Research, 
which thus enters the field of Palestine prehistory, a field which we trust will not 
be soon abandoned. The work at Shuqbah has already been described briefly in 
the Quarterly Statement. The great cavern at Shuqbah was discovered to contain 
early remains by Pére Mallon, Director of the Pontifical Biblical Institute, who 
generously suggested the site to Miss Garrod. ‘Two strata of prehistoric remains 
were found, the lower one belonging to the Upper Mousterian, and the upper to the 
Upper Mesolithic. The lower culture stands very close to the Aurignacian of 
Europe, and thus belongs to the transition from the Lower to the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic. Among the artifacts were discovered a tooth and a piece of the skull of 
a Neanderthal man. Even more interesting were other bones belonging to Homo 
Sapiens, also found in the same breccia deposit. If in the proper context, this 
discovery would seem to show that modern man appeared at an earlier date in 
Western Asia than in Western Europe. The microlithic culture of the upper 
stratum is new to Palestinian archaeologists, and shows affinities both with the 
Tardenoisian of Europe and with the latest Capsian of Northern Africa. With 
the microliths were found pointed bone instruments and needles, belonging to a 
leather-working industry. 

During June and July M. Neuville, Vice-Consul of France in Jerusalem, carried 
on excavations in a grotto in the WAdi Khreittin, near the traditional site of the 
Cave of Adullam. His lowest level proved to be a very early Mousterian, with 
Acheulian affinities; no skeletal remains were found. The principal interest 
of this stratum lies in the fact that it demonstrates the relative priority of cave- 
dwelling in Palestine, as compared to Western Europe. Above the Mousterian 
level was a very interesting deposit of the Chalcolithic, antedating any remains 
hitherto found in excavating tells. 

In the late fall of the past year the attention of the Department of Antiquities 
was called to some prehistoric caves near ‘Athlit, in the Wadi el-Mughdarah, 
which were in danger of being destroyed by the quarrymen engaged in securing 
stone for the Haifa harbor. Mr. Richmond, Director of Antiquities, at once sent 
Mr. Lambert, of the Department, to the spot to make soundings. Mr. Lambert's 
soundings proved unexpectedly productive; he discovered a very well-preserved 
occupation belonging to the most obscure period in the history of Palestine, the 
transition from Mesolithic to Chalcolithic, a stage intermediate between the upper 
stratum at Shuqbah and the upper stratum at the WAdi Khreitiin. Besides the 
artifacts, partly microlithiec and partly neolithic in type—perhaps somewhat 
mixed—were bone awls of the same type as those found at Shuqbah, and a figurine 
of a bull, carved out of bone. The figurine has a certain vague resemblance to 
pre-dynastic Egyptian work, but belongs to a distinct culture. Here we have, 
for the first time, a clear archaeological document from the beginning of agri- 
cultural and cattle-raising life in Palestine. 

The rapid progress now being made by Palestinian archaeology will be evident 
from the preceding sketch. Next year (1929) excavations will be undertaken 
by the three prehistoric expeditions just mentioned, and will be continued at 
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Megiddo, at Tell en-Nasbeh, at ‘Ain Shems, at Shiloh, and probably also at 
Ophel and Balatah. At the last moment news arrives that Dr. Sukenik is to 
undertake the excavation of a synagogue just discovered at Beit Ilfeh, west of 
Beisin. This synagogue appears to have remarkably well-preserved mosaic 
floors, containing representations of signs of the zodiac, like the mosaic of ‘ Ain 
ed-Dfiq near Jericho. Dr. Sukenik is the leading authority on the Jewish syna- 
gogue, and is certain to obtain important material bearing on the vexed question 
of their chronology. 

Finally, let me again stress the need of increased help for the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. It is nothing short of a disgrace to American 
scholarship that this School should be so poorly supported. At present it receives 
from America, exclusive of the amount spent on publication, only a little over 
$5,000 a year for all purposes. Since this pitifully small sum is quite inadequate, 
the Director of the School is compelled to raise the balance needed as best he can, 
while the School excavations are all dependent upon coéperative undertakings 
of one kind and another. An endowment for this School is essential if American 
scholarly interest in Palestine is not to suffer irreparable harm. Just now it is 
possible to stress archaeological investigation in Palestine as never before; but 
without a center of research and a focus of interest, it will be impossible for us to 
take full advantage of the unparalleled opportunity. 

W. F. ALBRIGBT 
January 5, 1929 
NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


The most noteworthy archaeological event in Greece during these last months 
has been the finding of the three bronzes in the sea off Cape Artemision on the 
north coast of Euboea. Two years ago a fisherman pulled up in his nets a bronze 
hand and arm which led to a great deal of talk about sunken treasure and inspired 
some unauthorized persons to attempt to find the statue from which the arm 
must have come. ‘Their project was successful, but fortunately their plans were 
discovered before they could dispose of their loot, and the statue and its arm are 
once more united and safely housed in the National Museum at Athens. These 
events led the archaeological authorities to appeal to the Ministry of Marine for 
help in making investigations by soundings, and a boat was given them and put 
under the direction of the Ephor for that district, Mr. Bertos. With the help of 
the apparatus thus made available and with the assistance of divers, two more 
bronzes were brought to the surface before the weather caused the postponement 
of further work until the spring. In the course of the investigations other objects 
were found—amphorae, lead pipe, pebbles used as ballast, etc., which would 
indicate that the bronzes were part of the cargo of a ship wrecked off the Cape, 
as in the case of the Anti-Cythera finds. The wreck lies about 700 metres off 
shore at a depth of some 48 metres and is buried in mud and seaweed to such an 
extent that the work progressed very slowly. There is hope that the resumption 
of work in the spring will produce further results, but it will be difficult for it to 
produce anything finer than the ‘‘Poseidon”’ which is, without exception, the 
finest bronze in the Athens Museum. The statue is still undergoing a process 
of cleaning and cannot be put on exhibition for some time yet. It is, however, 
in an excellent state of preservation and although the arms and lower limbs have 
been broken off, the breaks are fairly clean and the joins should be almost invisible 
when repaired. The figure is more than lifesize and stands with feet apart, right 
arm raised as if to hurl some missile, while the left arm is stretched out to the side 
as if for balance. The object held in the right hand is missing, but from the 


position of the fingers it appears to have been held in a loose grip, and it does not 
seem probable that a trident could have been held this way. Both because of the 
pose and the type of head the opinion among experts now is that the bronze does 
not represent Poseidon, but Zeus, who is, probably, hurling a thunderbolt.' 
The head has a beauty and serene dignity that would appear mroe suited to the 
‘Father of the Gods” than to the ‘‘God of the Sea.’’ The god wears a long 
curling beard which, together with the hair above the brow and at the side of the 
head, is treated in a series of small clustered curls; these are not so archaic in 
style as the snailshell variety, but the separate locks are more like a question mark 
in shape, and an attempt has been made to distinguish the individual hairs by 
fine grooving. The top of the head is beautifully treated with these same fine 
grooves and around the head is bound a thin braid of hair in place of a fillet. 
The eyebrows are inlaid with a narrow strip of metal, while the eyes themselves 
were represented by some other material which is now missing. The torso is 
muscular and modelled in the firm style characteristic of the period just before 
the middle of the fifth century.2. The other bronzes consist of the forepart of a 
horse and the figure of a small boy. The horse is lifesize, and the part recovered 
includes the head, neck, chest and left foreleg. The horse was galloping with 
head and neck outstretched, ears flat, nostrils dilated and mouth partly open; 
the forelegs were, apparently, raised in air and not fastened to any base. The 
horse may have formed part of a chariot group. The vigor and simplicity of the 
modelling of the head would place it about the same date as those in the Parthenon 
pediment, although the bronze medium endows the animal with more vivacity. 
The figure of the boy appears to be later in date, perhaps belonging to the Hel- 
lenistic Period, although he is still so thickly encrusted with marine deposit that 
it is difficult to discuss his style in detail. He is lifesize and lacks only the right 
leg; his pose is full of life and vigor. He was apparently represented as a youthful 
(age about eight years) horseman with legs spread apart to grip to flanks of the 
horse and arms raised as if to receive acclamations at the end of arace. He holds 
the reins in one hand and the whip in the other and wears a light chlamys which 
left his right shoulder bare. The question of the provenance of these bronzes 
is still a matter for conjecture, but they may possibly have come from the nearby 
Sanctuary of Artemis at Histiaia. 

Another find of this past summer was a very fine marbie funerary stele bearing 
a fifth-century bas-relief showing a seated woman bidding adieu to a standing male 
figure, while a nurse holds an infant in the background. This was found in the 
refugee quarter, Byron, during digging for foundations, and it appears likely 
that the site of a classical cemetery lies here, as some graves were also discovered 
The relief is of excellent workmanship and bears the inscription: bavaydéoa 
Krnoixparovus Torapiov. 

At this time, when Mr. D. M. Robinson is lecturing about the Olynthos of the 
Classical Period, it is interesting to have a report from Mr. Heurtley of the British 
School on his prehistoric excavations in the same region. In continuation of his 
program of the systematic exploration of prehistoric sites in Macedonia, Mr 
Heurtley excavated in 1928 two mounds in Chaldice, one at Molivépyrgo, the 
ancient port of Olynthos, and the other at Hdgios Mamas, about a mile south of 
the same city. The former yielded evidence of two periods of occupation only, 


‘For examples of similar pose cf. small bronze statuettes in the National 
Museum, Athens: No. 31, Carapanos Collection; Nos. 6194-6196 from Olympia. 
2 A somewhat similar treatment of the torso, although the head is more archaic, 
may be found in the bronze statue of Poseidon from Boeotia, National Museum, 
No. 11761. 
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the earlier showing pottery of the Early Helladic type, while the later level pro- 
duced much coarse monochrome ware closely akin to that of central Macedonia, 
but associated with Minyan ring-stemmed goblets, of rather coarser fabric than 
those from central and southern Greece. Remains of the habitations of this 
period also came to light, in the form of a thick, roughly-made wall with cross- 
walls at intervals; some of the compartments thus formed had one or more levels 
of cobble paving. The second site revealed four periods of occupation: Neolithic, 
with sherds resembling Thessalian wares; a much thicker stratum containing 
Early Helladic ware along with a complete potter's kiln, figurines of Trojan type, 
a necklace of teeth and carved bone beads and a stone axe; the third period was 
represented by much coarse ware, a few fragments of incised ware and a fair 
amount of Minyan; the finds from the fourth stratum agreed closely with those 
from “ Period C”’ at Vardaroftsa in the Vardar Valley, including wishbone-handled 
vases and large quantities of Mycenaean (L. H. III b) sherds. 

At Knossos, in 1928, Sir Arthur Evans continued on an extensive scale the 
task of reconstruction in the quarters east of the Central Court. The work was 
supervised by Mr. Piet De Jong, architect to the British School, and lasted for 
five months. With the aid of reinforced concrete the whole of the Hall of the 
Double Axes, including its eastern and southern porticos, has been roofed over 
and the remains of the upper floor relaid at its original height. The gypsum 
pavement and other perishable features have thus been saved from further deteri- 
oration, and the painted stucco remains in the hall above have also been secured 
and protected. The lobby of the Grand Staircase has also been entirely restored 
and roofed over, and a replica of the great ‘‘Shield Fresco” that belonged to its inner 
face has been set up. M. Gilliéron has also restored the ‘‘Fish Fresco’’ on the 
north wall of the Queen’s Megaron. The reconstitution of the Grand Staircase 
area has at the same time been continued to a level somewhat above that of the 
Central Court. No extensive excavation took place, but near the House of the 
Frescoes a Minoan well was discovered containing more than thirty terracotta 
evlinders incised with signs, some of them taken from the linear script. A very 
careful exploration of the area north of the Central Court was made and a com- 
plete scheme of the upper system of the North Pillar Hall and Entrance Passage 
has been elaborated. Reconstruction work is to be done in this region in the 
spring of 1929. 

A Swedish expedition under Dr. Einar Gjerstad began explorations last year 
(1927) in two regions of the island of Cyprus: at Lapithos on the north coast and 
at Karavostasi on the west coast, on the site of the ancient Soli. At the first of 
these they opened and explored twenty-three tombs of the Early Bronze Age, and 
from the middle period (3000-1600 B.c.) there were two of particular importance: 
one of them appeared to be the burial place of some of the military aristocracy 
of Lapithos (c. 2000 B.c.), while the other (c. 2200 8.c.) may perhaps be considered 
as a royal tomb. The excavation of Soli has not been completed, but will be 
resumed later on. The 1928 campaign centered around Dali and Vouni. Dali 
is the ancient Idalion, and excavations had already been conducted there some 
years ago by Lang and, later, by Ohnefalsch-Richter. The Swedish expedition, 
therefore, confined their digging to the top of the Acropolis, where they uncovered 
a cult site with deposits beginning in the Late Bronze Age and continuing through 
the Iron Age into Late Hellenic times. In the lower strata (Late Cypriote III, 
1200-1000 B.c.) were found five votive bulls of terracotta, seals and cylinders with 
figure scenes, carbonized remains of a wooden table with a cloth and olive stones 
on it. This is the first prehistoric cult-place found in Cyprus, and it is typically 
Cypriote in contrast to the Greek temple site on Vouni. At Dali there is no 
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temple, but only a large open court with an altar and the whole surrounded by 
a temenos wall. The cult was aniconic, and no votive statues were found, which 
is rather unusual for Cyprus; the votive offerings here were chiefly weapons, and 
two of the shields are especially noteworthy with their stamped ornaments of 
lotus flowers and palmettes. Other kinds of offerings were also discovered: 
bronze bowls and lamps, other lamps of iron, and rings of bronze, iron and silver, 
some with engraved signets. A bull's head of bronze shows great artistic merit 
No epigraphic material was found to prove the identity of the deity worshipped 
here, but Mr. Gjerstad believes that this was the temenos of a “‘Cypriote town 
goddess’’ whom the Greeks identified as Athena. At Vouni (ancient Aipeia) a 
palace covering an area of 10,000 square metres or more was partly cleared. 
This year’s excavations disclosed a large central court, from which a wide staircase 
leads up to the western wing, which had at least two stories with terraces at the 
different levels; to the south lay the kitchen; to the north a system of magazines 
opening off a corridor, as in the Minoan Palaces of Crete—but this palace belongs 
to the Archaic and Early Classical Periods (c. 550-450 B.c.). The palace was 
approached by a staircase leading up to a monumental gateway, on either side of 
which bases for statues were found in situ, and the statues themselves were dis- 
covered where they had fallen on the stairway. Statuettes were also found which 
had apparently been placed in niches above the steps. These are in both lime- 
stone and terracotta and show strong Greek influence; some, indeed, closely 
resemble in style the Attic Korai. On the summit of the Acropolis, above the 
palace, there could be traced the foundations of a long rectangular building, 
evidently atemple. After the destruction of this temple a sacellum, contemporary 
with the palace, was built over part of the earlier structure. That this sacell wm 
was divided into three naves by wooden walls is proved by the post-holes and 
cuttings in the floor for the walls, although no trace of the wood itself remains. 
Across the court from the temple and sacellum were two small treasuries containing 
undisturbed bronze offerings—shields, swords, spear-heads, etc. In the sacellum 
itself were found a very fine bronze relief showing two lions attacking a bull, 
and a remarkable bronze statuette of acow.' A limestone head of Athena wearing 
an Attic helmet, and three other heads of Athena found within the temenos, 
indicate that the sacellum was dedicated to this goddess. 

The Italian School under Professor Della Seta continued in 1927 their excava- 
tions on the site of Hephaisteia in Lemnos, and as a result of two seasons’ work” 
they have now found nearly two hundred and fifty interments. The ossuaries 
are of two types, being either oval vessels of red micaceous clay, sometimes 
decorated in relief, or else conical, or bi-conical, urns in coarser clay, mostly 
undecorated; the former group was usually richer in contents. Some of the 
vases which they contained must have been for funerary use only, since their 
necks were not pierced. The pottery in general falls into two classes, of which 
one is made of coarse ash-gray clay, and is most frequently in the form of small 
bi-conical amphorae, occasionally in groups of two or three united by a tall handle 
to form a kernos; the other is of finer clay, and its shapes include small amphorae, 
oenochoae, pyxides, etc., with geometric ornament in purple or red, though spirals 
and other motives reminiscent of Mycenaean appear at times in combination 
with them. With these two classes of ware, which must be of local origin, occur 
also imported vases of proto-Corinthian and Corinthian fabric; a single piece with 


1 For pictures and further details see Jllustrated London News, September 22) 
1928. 

? An account of the first campaign was given in the News Items in the A. J. A., 
XXX], 1. 
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figure-decoration represents the ambushing of Troilos by Achilles. Two aryballoi 
of the coarse local clay seem to represent, in ornament as well as form, native 
imitations of Corinthian imports. Fourteen tombs yielded gold jewellery, 
consisting of earrings, rings, necklaces with pendants, bracelets, and a single 
example of a stephane. Bronze fibulae, especially of bow-pattern, were frequent, 
but all of sub-Mycenaean or Geometric date. Among the weapons, axes and 
knives with straight or curved blades were more usual than spears. Other finds 
include a nude male statuette in gesso and a representation of a man struggling 
with a beast; in the same burial with this latter were several small figures of Bes 
Of architectural importance is a small terracotta model of a building, in the form 
of a double cella with three columns at the sides and in the centre, which have 
rectangular capitals suggesting a proto-Doric type. These cemeteries appear to 
date from the eighth to ninth centuries B.c., and Professor Della Seta concludes 
that they belonged to a race which maintained strong recollections of Mycenaean 
civilization, but was not itself Greek; and that it should perhaps be identified with 
the ** Tyrrheno-Pelasgian”’ population which occupied the island down to the time 
of the Athenian conquest. In the city of Hephaisteia the expedition has located 
and partly cleared a large building of polygonal masonry dated by its finds to the 
ninth or eighth century, contemporary with the cemeteries, but adapted (in the 
fourth or third, to judge by the use of double-T clamps) as a bath, which lasted 
down to Roman times. This discovery will be followed up in the next campaign. 


E. P. B. 
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I, TEATRO Romano Di Ostia, by Guido Calza, pp. 32, with plan and photographs. 

Societa Editrice d’arte illustrata, Spithoever, Rome, 1927. 

This paper bound little guide to the theatre at Ostia is done by the director of 
the excavations. Illustrations and plans supplement the archaeological history 
of the building. Calza gives full-page illustrations to the beautiful Venus Marina 
found in the theatre and to its reconstruction by the architect Gismondi. 


Guia D1 Sasratua, by Renato Bartoccini, pp. 77, figs. 40, with folding map and 

plans. S. E. A. I., Spithoever, Rome, 1927. 

This is the first printed guide to Sabratha. Its history is given briefly in twenty 
pages. The rest of the guide book is a description, accompanied by illustrations, 
to the excavations. The most notable of the things thus far found are the temple 
of Jupiter, the splendid bust of marble of Jupiter, the Christian and Justinian 
basilicas, the amphitheatre, and the many fine mosaics. 


Guiwa Di Lercts (Leptis Macna), by Renato Bartoccini, pp. 125, figs. 45, with 

folding map. 8. E. A. L., Spithoever, Rome, 1927. 

The excavation of Lepcis (Leptis Magna) begun by Romanelli in 1920 and con- 
tinued by Bartoccini have brought to light perhaps the most notable of the Roman 
provincial towns on the Mediterranean coast. The site is some eighty miles east 
of Tripoli, and about a mile east of Homs. The correct Latin name is Lepcis, 
Phoenician Lepqui, as is shown epigraphically in Lepcitani Septimiani and Lep- 
ct magne nse 

The two greater excavations have laid bare the Forum, which lies between the 
Mediterranean shore and the small Wady Lebda, and the Baths, one of the best 
ever found, some two hundred yards back and southwest of the Forum. Lepcis is 
particularly important because it has been so well preserved under the sand which 
blew in from the desert and covered it. 

R. V. D. MaGorrin 


New YorK UNIVERSITY 


SpATROMISCHE KUNSTINDUSTRIE, by Alois Riegl, pp. xix+421, pls. XXIII. 

Vienna, Osterreichische Staatsdruckerei, 1927. 

The death in 1905 of Alois Riegl deprived Roman archaeology of one of its most 
brilliant and enthusiastic students. His great service to this science lay in his 
championship of late Roman art against those who characterized it as decadent or 
barbarized. Although his theories and broad generalizations may not be wholly 
sound, they are at least thought-provoking, and although some of his conclusions 
in matters of detail have been proved erroneous, the high esteem in which his work 
is still held by competent scholars is shown in the re-publication after twenty-six 
years of his book on late Roman industrial art. 

This work, published in folio in 1901, is now made available in a more convenient 
but none the less beautifully printed and illustrated form (16 x 24cem.). The text 
of the new edition is, with a few typographical corrections, a reprint of the first 
It contains, however, several additions which will prove useful even to those who 
are already familiar with the work. An introduction (pp. v—viii) has been written 
by Emil Reisch explaining the reason for the new edition and pointing out briefly 
the importance and the weakness of Riegl’s work. A number of new illustrations, 
a few footnotes, and an index have been added. In this edition all but two of the 
plates have been reproduced in monochrome. A valuable feature of the new 
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edition is a bibliographical appendix compiled by Dr. Otto Pacht of the University 
of Vienna. With the purpose of giving a brief and objective presentation of the 
influence of Riegl’s work upon subsequent investigation and of the way in which 
the problems formulated by him have been treated by later students, Dr. Piicht 
gives first (pp. 406-412) a critical discussion of a number of works in which Riegl’s 
influence is seen. In addition to this critical bibliography, he gives an all too brief 
list of publications which have appeared since 1901 in the field covered by Riegl’s 
book. 

The title of the work is somewhat misleading. It is only at page 264 that one 
reaches the discussion of industrial art. The book is intended primarily to set 
forth the writer’s conception of the place which late Roman art holds in the 
history of art. The thesis is that late Roman art developed directly out of 
Graeco-Roman art and that it manifests, in all its forms, certain common char- 
acteristics which are the expression of the artistic purpose of the age. Roman 
artists of the time of Constantine created new modes of expression, most inter- 
esting in themselves and profoundly significant for the future development of art. 

tiegl’s work is therefore rather philosophical than scientific in the strict sense of 

the word. The monuments discussed are a selected group, chosen to illustrate a 
theory (p. 232, n. 1). Even when the author reaches his special field (Chap. IV, 
Die Kunstindustrie), he confines himself to works in metal, since, as he says, it 
would be impossible to cover the entire field in a book dedicated primarily to the 
solution of fundamental problems. 

It would be superfluous to criticise in detail a work which has been in the hands 
of students for a quarter of a century. More competent critics than the reviewer 
have discussed it at length, among whom (though not mentioned in Dr. Piicht’s 
bibliography) none is better able to estimate its worth than Mrs. Strong. In her 
Roman Sculpture (1907) she has made frequent references to Riegl’s work and on 
page 335 has given an extended summary of his discussion of the fourth century 
reliefs of the Arch of Constantine. This happens to be the part of Riegl’s book 
which most impressed the reviewer. Here it is that Riegl most convincingly pre- 
sents his belief that it was neither the barbarization of art nor the downfall of 
civilization, but rather the deliberate abandonment of classical ideals and the 
attempt to create something entirely new which produced the effect of crudeness 
and unnaturalness in late Roman art. Late Roman art, as Riegl sees it, was able, 
by isolating the individual figure and surrounding it with dark masses of shadow, 
to obtain coloristic and rhythmical effects which were unknown to classic art. 

Puiuie B. WHITEHEAD 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Tue CornaGe oF Metapontum, Part I, by Sydney P. Noe, pp. 134, with 23 
plates. Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 32. The American Nu- 
mismatie Society, New York, 1927. 

Part I of what purposes to be a complete study of the coinage of Metapontum 
deals with the early incuse issues of the city, hitherto much neglected. A review 
of the location of the city, and of the little that is known of Metapontum in an- 
tiquity, is followed by a discussion of the incuse fabric of the various coinages of 
Southern Italy, a topic full of interest to the student of ancient art as well as 
to the numismatist. The author discards the various theories for the origin and 
retention of the peculiar flat incuse forms adopted by Sybaris, Croton, Caulonia, 
and the other towns, and suggests that the form was retained, if not originally 
adopted, to prevent the export of money, and to restrict the coinage to Southern 
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Italy. The fact that few if any specimens of these coins are found outside of 
Italy would seem to bear this out. 

Out of the very scant data from antiquity and from his knowledge of modern 
die-cutting and striking, Noe has constructed a reasonable explanation of the 
method used in cutting the reverse dies of these coins. Since to cut the reverse die 
‘“‘cameo”’ would be an extremely delicate process with uncertain results, and would 
entail paring away most of the surface of the die, he thinks that the die was first 
cut intaglio, and what is now known as a “‘hub”’ or negative of the die was struck 
from this and hardened ready for use. The truth of this theory is borne out by the 
appearance on some coins of details which show up in relief, the result of attempts 
to add details to the hub before striking. 

Noe would explain the symbols on the coinage not as badges of annual magis- 
tracies, but as identification marks of separate issues. He would not limit the 
coinage of an issue toa year. With painstaking care the 309 coins that have been 
studied in the great collections in this country and in Europe have been arranged 
in a progressive series according to die sequence. There are occasional gaps. of 
course, which time and new discoveries will fill out. The author deserves the 
gratitude of scholars for initiating an ambitious attempt and carrying it this far so 
successfully. 

Surrtey H. Weser 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


SASANIAN Corns, by Furdoonje D. Paruck, pp. xx+536, with 23 photogravure 
plates of 494 coins, 13 plates of engravings and 32 plates of enlarged facsimiles of 
the inscriptions on the coins. Bombay, 1924. Published by the author. £5. 


This sumptuous volume is destined to be the standard authority for the coinage 
of the Sasfinian dynasts for many years. In it the author with infinite patience 
and erudition has collected the scattered and, in many cases, inaccessible informa- 
tion bearing on the history and coinage of an important but little known period of 
Persia, and arranged it in usable form. A glance at the table of contents gives an 
idea of the scope of the work: Map of the Sasinian Empire; Foreword (by D. B. 
Spooner) ; Preface; Genealogical Tree of the Sisinian Dynasty ; Genealogical Table 
of Bahram VI and of Bistam; List of the Sasfnian Monarchs; Summary of the 
Literature on Sasinian Numismatics; Saisinian Numismatics; Denominations and 
Weight; Types; History and Numismatics of the Sasinians; Sasinian Mint 
Monograms; Glossary of Names and Words Used on Sasfinian Coins. The re- 
printed engravings of the Bartholomaei collection in Leningrad will be a welcome 
addition, as the old edition has been out of print and inaccessible. Increasing 
interest in the history of Sdisinian Persia and the recognition of its importance as 
an influence on Mohammedan and Christian art combine to make this book of 
great value to the study of the history of culture. The author is to be congratu- 
lated because of the obstacles he has surmounted. 

Survey H. Weser 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


METROPOLITAN Museum Stupies, Vol. I, Part I. Published semi-annually by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. $4 a part, 37 the year. 
It is a sort of academic coming of age that is celebrated in this handsomely 
printed brochure with its ten scholarly articles by members of the staf of the 
Metropolitan Museum. The form is an extra-tall post octavo, permitting the 
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reproduction of an eight by ten photograph. The text is in double columns, a 
form convenient when many footnotes are necessary. It is the first museum 
yearbook issued in America, and as such a notable editio prince ps. 

The contributions cover a wide field. Mr. Breck appears twice, discussing first 
‘‘Four Seventeenth Century Pintados,”’ Indian painted cloths for the European 
trade, and next in an important little article he ascribes a group of enamels in the 
Museum to Godefroid de Claire and his school. From the late Bashford Dean is a 
characteristically thorough paper on ‘‘ American Pole-arms.” In the eighteenth 
century field we have a richly illustrated study of *‘ A Commode and a Secretary 
by Riesener,’’ by Preston Remington. Eleanor B. Saxe offers a note on ‘‘A 
Gothie Pile Fabric,’”’ a sort of rug weaving represented only by a few fragments 
today. On the question ‘‘Were the Nude Parts of Greek Marble Sculpture 
Painted?” Gisela M. A. Richter contributes a short but solid article. The answer 
is yes, and Miss Richter demolishes the compromise view that the flesh parts of 
Grecian marbles were merely waxed. Charles O. Cornelius reconstructs the 
career and work of John Townsend, an eighteenth century cabinet maker, active 
in Newport. M.S. Dimand lists and reproduces ** Dated Specimens of Moham- 
medan Art in the Museum,”’ the beginning of a series 

Amid these profitable rigors of archaeology there is a welcome diversion in a 
critical article by William M. Ivins, Jr., called ‘** Photography and the ‘Modern’ 
Point of View, a Speculation in the History of Taste.’ With a characteristic 
charm and vivacity Mr. Ivins maintains the thesis that since photography and 
process have put art out of the business of exact reproduction, the day of repre- 
sentation in art has passed, and the modernists are merely lucid enough to employ 
their new liberty. ‘‘The younger generation knows the difference between 
pictures as expression of personality and pictures as documentary representation, 
where the older generation was incapable of making any such distinction, except by 
difficult and rarely taken effort.’’ This is so delightfully simple that one longs to 
believe it. The case may rather be that Mr. Ivins’s contacts with the ‘older 
generation’’ have been singularly limited and unfortunate. I feel sure that the 
distinction which he draws in the passage quoted has been understood by all but 
the congenitally ‘‘dumb”’ of every generation since the Renaissance. 

This number is of serious scholarly quality, and it is clear that Metropolitan 
Museum Studies must be added to the periodical rack of every library that con- 
cerns itself with matters archaeological. 

F. J. MaTuHer, Jr. 
CETONPRIN UNIVERSITY 


La BasitLiquE PYTHAGORICIENNE DE LA Porte Maseure, by Jéréme Carcopino. 

Paris, 1927. 

The underground basilica discovered in 1927 outside the Porta Maggiore in 
tome has given rise to an extensive bibliography, but this is the first book that has 
been devoted to it. Students will weleome the comprehensive treatment which 
Professor Carcopino has given to it as well as the excellent plan and illustrations 
and the chart showing the distribution of the scenes in the stucco reliefs of the 
interior. The title of the book shows clearly the explanation of the much discussed 
building which seems to the author the most probable. Professor Carcopino ac- 
cepts the suggestion made first by Professor Cumont that the basilica was a place 
of worship devoted to the Neo-Pythagoreans, a religious philosophical sect 
prominent in Rome at the end of the Republic and in the early Empire. The 
arguments against regarding the building as a tomb shrine are convincingly 
brought forward early in the discussion, but the strongest piece of evidence for 
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associating it with the Neo-Pythagoreans rather than with some other sect is 
perhaps unwisely reserved until the last chapter. 

Professor Carcopino accepts the suggestion made originally by Fornari that the 
basilica is to be connected with the possessions of Statilius Taurus, consul of 44 
B.c., the columbarium of whose familia is preserved near by. Now, as Fornari 
pointed out, Statilius Taurus committed suicide under Claudius because of accusa- 
tions, the chief of which associated him with magicae superstitiones which the 
emperor was vigorously persecuting. These superstitiones are thus identified with 
Neo-Pythagorean rites. The basilica seems from its method of construction to 
date from the reign of Claudius; it was, the author believes, barely completed when 
the wrath of the emperor caused it to be abandoned as the seat of rites that were 
regarded as inimical to Roman traditions. 

After a detailed study of the stucco reliefs of the vaults which puts emphasis on 
the prominence of ideas of initiation in the scenes, there comes a thorough con- 
sideration of the Pythagoreans, their early history, their existence in Rome, and 
the available evidence for their liturgy. The investigation leads to the conclusion 
that the Pythagoreans, like the followers of Mithras, probably made use of under- 
ground antra for their worship, and that the basilica was the scene of the cult 
ceremonies of the Pythagoreans which are described in detail by Iamblichus— 
purifications, libations, a sacrifice followed by a communal meal, a reading from a 
sacred book, and a sermon. With these cult forms, very similar to the Christian 
cult with which the basilica form is connected, various scenes in the stucco reliefs 
of this early basilica are associated. Still other reliefs are explained as repre- 
sentations of the only type of hell that the Pvthagoreans knew, the earthly 
inferno. 

Finally another series of the reliefs is interpreted as illustrations of the Neo- 
Pythagorean conception of the celestial paradise. Among these the most signifi- 
cant is the relief of the central apse which has been studied by many scholars in 
the belief that its interpretation would furnish the key to the understanding of the 
basilica and its purpose. The explanation of the scene represented in the relief 
was one of the late C. Densmore Curtis's distinguished contributions to archaeolog- 
ical studies. It shows Sappho in the act of leaping into the Leucadian waters, 
the god Apollo with his bow watching over the scene. ‘lhe significance of the 
scene in a building devoted to mysteries Professor Carcopino explains with the aid 
of illuminating suggestions of Hubaux (Musée Belge, 1923). Sappho’s leap rep- 
resents not death but spiritual rebirth such as the Neo-Pythagorean mysteries 
gave to its initiates. And here Carcopino quotes a passage from Pliny the Elder 
which, in connecting the story of Sappho with the Pythagoreans, provides very 
important new evidence for the interpretation of the basilica which he has given us: 
Et Phaonem Lesbium dilectum a Sappho: multa circa hoc non magorum solum 
vanitate, sed etiam Pythagicorum (\./7. XXII, 20). Though there may be some 
doubt about the identification of Phaon with Apollo which is suggested in the 
scene, the prominence of Apollo himself, the great god of the Pythagoreans (his 
significance is hardly brought out strongly enough in the discussion), and the 
representation of Sappho's leap, which apparently the Pythagoreans like other 
groups associated with rebirth, give striking support for the explanation of the 
basilica as a Neo-Pythagorean place of worship. The effect of the discussion of the 
relief in the apse was to make the reviewer turn back and reread with far more 
conviction the earlier chapters which attempted to recreate the ancient ritual that 
belonged to the monument. 

Lity Ross TaYLor 


Bryn Mawr 
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Les ANTIQUITES ROMAINES DE LA RHENANIE, by Jean Colin. 296 pp., 26 pls., 
39 figs. Les cahiers Rhénans, VI. Société d’édition ‘Les Belles Lettres,”’ 
Paris, 1927. 

The opportunities which M. Colin has had as director of the museum at Sarre- 
bourg have fitted him especially well to be the author of a book on the Roman 
antiquities of the Rhineland. Further, it is because there has been almost no 
archaeological work done by the French in the Rhine country that M. Colin has 
felt an urge to be a pioneer in the field. 

After a brief introduction as to his method of approach, the author devotes a 
chapter to a historico-military account of the Roman camps and the military 
frontier lines. Colonia Agrippina (Cologne), as a fortified camp of the first 
century, and the two fortified camp towns of Mogontiacum (Mayence) and 
Argentorate (Strasbourg) are treated briefly but satisfactorily both in text and 
plates. Antunnacum (Andernach) is taken as the representative fortified village 
of the third century and Augusta Treverorum (Tréves) as the city of the Con- 
stantinian renaissance. 

Beginning with Chapter VII, the rest of the book (pp. 152-284) develops from 
the objects found in the excavations the history of the Roman villas, the temples 
and their tutelary deities, especially the Mithraea, the art of the different districts, 
and roads and commerce. Perhaps most noteworthy of the objects illustrated and 
explained are the beautiful torso of the Amazon found at Tréves, the legionary 
stelae, the stamped terra cotta Heiligenberg ware in the Strasbourg Museum, the 
mosaics of Nennig, and the so-called épée de Tibére found at Mayence, now in the 
British Museum, with its splendid bronze reliefs. 

All in all, this excellent book of Colin's is a weleome addition to archaeological 
literature. 

R. V. D. MaGorrFin 

New York UNIVERSITY 

Le SANCTUAIRE PREROMAIN DE ROQUEPERTUSE, by H. De Gérin-Ricard. 53 pp. 
and pls. Marseille, Société de Statistique, d'Histoire et d’Archéologie de 
Marseille, 1927. 17 fres. 

The devotion of the author to the archaeology of France, which led him to 
excavate at his own expense and practically single-handed a pre-Roman sanctuary 
at Velaux, has been well rewarded by the discovery of unusual monuments. These 
he discusses in significant fashion in his very useful brochure. The excavations 
were conducted during the years 1919-1924. The most interesting objects dis- 
covered were sculptures of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.: (1) a bird about one 
meter long, carved out of limestone, and (2) a janiform piece consisting of male 
heads, and (3) fragments of a painted portico. The portico, tentatively set up in 
the museum at Marseilles, consisted of two or four pillars surmounted by a lintel. 
Three fragments of the pillars have oval-shaped cuttings into which were fitted 
human skulls, one fragment being found with the skull in place. A fragment of 
the lintel had two more such cuttings. The painting on this monument, the first 
of the period to be found, consisted of animal forms and vegetable and geometric 
motives. The author believes that these architectural fragments formed part of 
a triumphal portico into which were set the heads of enemies. 

The fragmentary bird may represent a swan, suggesting the legend of Kyknos, 
king of the Ligurians, and the janiform heads may represent Ligurians, possibly 
the Ligurit tonsi mentioned by Lucan. It may, however, occur to the reader that 
these sculptures enhanced the idea of the triumphal portico, that the large bird 
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was intended to represent a vulture as a bird of prey, which it certainly resembles, 
and that the two human heads were part of a series, each pair being mortised into 
its neighbor as the cuttings in the extant pair suggest. These heads, like those of 
the pillars of Entremont, would then be the sculptured counterparts of the real 
heads which were set in the pillars and lintel of the portico. The attachment of 
enemy heads to facades has plenty of ancient precedent, and the vulture as a bird 
of prey on a battlefield is as old in art as the slate palettes of Egypt. 

Pottery of considerable variety was found in the sanctuary, including vases of 
Lonian style, but no fragments of Arretine ware. The absence of the latter and the 
discovery of a number of heavy stone balls which had been hurled into the sanc- 
tuary lead the author to the conclusion that the sanctuary was destroyed by the 
Romans towards the end of the second century B.c. Although Neolithic objects 
were found in the sanctuary, it seems not to have been in use during the entire 
Bronze Age. 

The last ten pages of the brochure are given to the study of Gallic art before the 
classic period. The few examples are chronologically discussed, the literature 
given, and some of the more important works are illustrated. The author notes 
that the art of southern Gaul along the Mediterranean ignored the Druid opposi- 
tion to the representation of the human figure. This art is divided into two 
classes, Greco-Ligurian to the east of the Rhone, and Greco-Celtiberian to the 
west, the former drawing its inspiration from Massalia, the latter from the Greek 
colonies in Spain, but neither doing so to the extent of becoming servile copyists of 
Greek models. To the fourth period of this art, just before the Roman conquest 
is assigned the very curious monster of Noves in the museum at Avignon. 

G. W. ELDERKIN 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Tue Antiquity OF MAN IN East Anauia, by J. Reid Moir, xiii + 172 pp., 25 
plates, 74 text figures. Cambridge University Press, 1927. 


The title of this admirable book unfortunately fails to convey a complete idea 
of its contents. What we have is in reality a brief treatise describing newly 
discovered relics of prehistoric man in East Anglia, ranging from Late Pliocene 
up to Early Saxon times. As such the publication adds several essentially new 
chapters to our knowledge, because while Eoliths of Oligocene, Miocene, and later 
dates already have been much described and discussed, Mr. Moir alone attempts 
to show the genetic relationship of these half nature-made implements and the 
truly man-made Paleoliths of later Pleistocene Age. It is not too much to say 
that the author's eighteen years’ labor in his own immediate neighborhood has 
drawn the attention of all prehistorians to England, where previously the study of 
archaeology was in a comparatively neglected state. 

The volume opens with a chapter on ‘The Pleasures of Flint Hunting,”’ giving 
at once a clue to its inception and a revealing example of the non-professional 
Englishman's genuine interest in science. In the second chapter are considered 
the criteria for distinguishing man-made and nature-made flints. The third 
chapter outlines the recent geological history of eastern and southeastern Eng- 
land, making clear the character, position, and age of the various marine, fluviatile, 
and glacial deposits beneath and throughout which occur the newly discovered 
artifacts described in the remainder of the book. This geological exposition is 
well done but, as has been pointed out by H. F. Osborn and others, the author 
assuredly errs in incorporating all his marine deposits in the Pleistocene and also 
in ascribing to the series a total age limit of only 500,000 years. 
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The oldest positive traces of man in East Anglia, according to Mr. Moir, occur 
in a so-called Bone Bed, or shallow sub-Crag deposit at the base of the Pleistocene. 
Thus the author describes five places in and near Ipswich alone where crudely 
chipped flints indicate that man once lived on the old Pliocene land surface. But 
the flints found here are of three kinds: some sharp-edged and only moderately 
weathered, others rolled and heavily patinated, and still others comparable to the 
Eoliths of the Kent plateau. Obviously the two latter flint groups have been 
transported from older geological deposits, suggesting that the first tool-making 
man in England dates back at least to Upper Pliocene times. The implement 
forms—unspecialized hammers, scrapers, and perforators—are regarded as 
transitional between Eoliths and Paleoliths, and the author calls the industry 
pre-Paleolithic. 

The next level containing relics of man occurs higher up within the Crag forma- 
tion itself. Foxhall Hall, near Ipswich, is the chief site, and here we have a suc- 
cession of habitation floors with diminutive worked flints, traces of animal bones, 
and probably a human lower jawbone, now unfortunately lost to science. Still 
higher up in the geological series, for example in the famous Cromer Forest Beds, 
exposed on the North Sea shore, Mr. Moir has obtained crude large-size flints of 
the Chellean or Early Paleolithic industry. From this level on up through the 
successive glacial deposits the discoveries in East Anglia conform to the findings 
elsewhere in western Europe. Mr. Moir’s real contributions are, therefore, his 
discoveries beneath the Norwich and Red Crag formations, within the Red Crag 
itself, and within the Cromer Forest Bed series. He notices during the slow 
accumulation of these deposits the gradual improvement of designed flint imple- 
ments, clinching their chronological position by acute observations on the varying 
degrees of patination. He also adds some astounding discoveries of supposedly 
crude bone implements and even a humanly shaped piece of wood. 

The remainder of the book treats chiefly of the industries of the Paleolithic 
proper, which, as things go in England, are well represented in East Anglia. 
Brief chapters are added on the Neolithic and Metal Ages, the most interesting 
section being that dealing with evidences of the remarkable flint-mining industry 
at Grime’s Graves on the Suffolk-Norfolk border. The value of Mr. Moir’s 
presentation is augmented by a well-chosen series of illustrations, and barring 
minor slips and a slightly dogmatic flavor we have here a book which no prehis- 
torian can afford to ignore. 

N.C. NELSON 


AMERICAN MuseuM oF NATURAL History 


Dit DeutscHEN BILDTEPPICHE DES MITTELALTERS, by Belly Kurt’. 1 vol. 
text, 2 vol. plates. Anton Schroll & Co., Vienna, 1926. 


The concise arrangement of the subject matter will make this book valuable to 
scholars and collectors. A general survey of the field precedes the catalogue, 
excerpts from inventories and chronicles and iconographic and topographic indexes 
follow. 

The source material and few extant tapestries before the fifteenth century are 
discussed; numerous quotations from the Nibelungenlied, Gottfried of Strassburg 
and Hartmann of Aue prove that tapestries were woven by ladies as well as by 
professionals in quite elaborate workshops. The scrolls and borders with explana- 
tory verses, a characteristic of German tapestries all through the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, appear already in pre-Gothic fabrics. Dr. Kurth’s explana- 
tion of the reasons for a certain stagnation in tapestry production in the latter 
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part of the thirteenth century seems convincing, also her contention that while 
in France and Flanders large tapestries were woven to royal order, the German 
looms had to supply the wealthy citizen. Inventories prove a constant increase 
of smallish pieces, used both in churches and private houses. 

In the fifteenth century we find three principal centers. Basel, on the upper 
Rhine, creates two types of tapestries, with fabulous animals and with Wildpeople, 
sometimes combined, always backed by a flat flowery verdure or a hanging of 
pomegranate Burgundian pattern. These tapestries may well take a place among 
the most successful attempts ever made for creating a purely decorative textile 
style. On the Middle Rhine the influence of the Master of the Housebook and 
of contemporary mystery plays is noticeable in pieces like the Mayence Tree of 
Jesse and the Berlin Story of the Chaste Susanna. The school of Franconia, with 
Nuremberg and Bamberg, stresses from first to last the illustrative and didactic 
elements. This tendency, combined with the influence of the Pleydenwurf- 
Wolgemut studio, followed by that of Diirer, Cranach and Hans of Culmbach, 
leads to attempting competition with easel painting, fatal for textile craft. In 
Nether Saxony tapestry weaving had reached a climax in Romanesque time only 
to decline completely during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, where it seems 
to have been supplanted by the less expensive embroidery which did not call for 
skilled workers. More elaborate orders could easily be coped with by the Flemish 
tapestry factories. Luneburg and Cologne seem to have continued tapestry 
weaving into the sixteenth century and to the latter, famous of old for the products 
of its looms, belongs a number of small pieces with coats of arms, Wildpeople, 
virgins with unicorns, etc., surrounded by garlands of maple, oak and thistle 
boughs 

The importance of tapestry weaving in Germany lies in the delight in color, 
form and line combined with the joy of telling a story or teaching a lesson. The 
religious and worldly themes are interwoven, the searching of faithful love, the 
hopeless pessimism lead to a yearning for the simple life. Ekkart the Faithful, on 
the Regensburg Minne tapestry, warns the young knight of the wiles of Venus 
and tries to win him for the love of God. And perhaps not the least appeal to 
our modern taste is found in the frank use of the native material, wool instead of 
silk and gold threads. 

We look forward with great expectations to a companion work in which the 
author will give us the benefit of her scholarly research work on Flemish tapestries 

ADELE CouLIN WEIBEL 
Tue Derroit INstituTE oF ARTS 


ANTIKE GOTTER IN DER SPATRENAISSANCE, EIN FRESKENZYKLUS UND EIN Discorso 
pEs Jacopo Zuccut, by Fritz Sarl. B.G. Teubner, Leipzig and Berlin, 1927. 


In this contribution to the always interesting Studien der Bibliothek Warburg 
the author has studied the frescoes painted in the Palazzo Rucellai at Rome by 
Jacopo Zucchi. Zucchi, a discarded assistant of Vasari, explained his paintings in 
a lengthy Discorso printed at Rome in 1602. Thisis here printed in full. Zucchi 
seizes the occasion to abuse the pagan gods whom he has depicted, while vigorously 
asserting his own Christian faith. From this paradox the author infers that the 
ald gods who had imposed themselves on the Renaissance lost standing after the 
Council of Trent, and that many painters were in the position of following a 
mythological fashion that was personally distasteful to them. This thesis is 
somewhat exaggerated, perhaps because Zucchi's protestations are taken too seri- 
ously. However, this learned little book abounds in observations and examples 
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concerning the literary and artistic ideas of the late sixteenth century and may be 
confidently recommended to students of that period. 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK D1ALecTs, GRAMMAR, SELECTED 
INscrIPTIONS, GLOSSARY (revised edition), by Carl Darling Buck, Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of Chicago. xviii + 348 pp., with 
four charts anda map. Ginn and Co., Boston, 1928. 

For seventeen years Buck's Introduction has been the standard textbook for 
the study of the Greek dialects. It has also served as a convenient and reliable 
reference work; for, in spite of its brevity, it was admirably clear, and omitted 
few matters of capital importance. Furthermore, it contained references to fuller 
discussions in magazine articles as well as in books. The new edition will be at 
least equally useful in both these ways. Even Bechtel’s monumental work, Die 
(rriechischen Dialekte (3 volumes, Berlin, 1921-1924), cannot displace it as a sum- 
mary of and key to the literature on the Greek dialects, particularly since Buck 
is the safest of guides, and Bechtel is not. 

The revision “has been effected by numerous plate corrections in the body of 
the work, the addition of a few new incriptions of especial importance, and a com- 
pletely rewritten and much augmented Appendix and Glossary.” But the revision 
is far more thorough than these words would lead one to expect. With great 
ingenuity excisions and additions have been made to balance, and so the text has 
been brought up to date without disturbing the pagination. The changes are so 
numerous and important that the first edition is completely superseded; libraries 
and classical scholars must provide themselves with the new book. Unhappily 
the Appendix contains so much of the new material that users of the work should 
safeguard themselves by inserting references to it at the proper places in the text. 
But even those who neglect this precaution will rarely be misled; they will merely 
miss a part of what the author has provided for them. 

By this penurious device the publishers have probably saved $500 or $600 at a 
cost in the author’s time and labor that should be appraised at several times that 
amount—to say nothing of the fact that the quality of the new book must in- 
evitably have suffered. What a handicap is put upon American scholarship by 
our boasted skill in the art of printing! For, of course, such things do not hap- 
pen in Europe. 

And then the publishers have further called attention to their misplaced econ- 
omy by the use of heavy paper, wide margins, and handsome binding, which 
produce a truly imposing book (until vou insert the necessary marginal references 
to the Appendix), but which make the volume too heavy for convenient use as a 
textbook. Needless to say, the publishers do not intend to pay for their extrava- 
gance; the price of the book has been increased from $5 to $7.50. lll in all, this 
is a monument of the soundness and efficiency of American scholarship, and a 
striking example of the stupidity of American publishers. 

E.. H. STURTEVANT 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 


THe CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT History, Volume of Plates II. Prepared by C. 7. 
Seltman. Published by The Cambridge University Press, 1928. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, agents. 

This volume of plates is designed to accompany Volumes V and VI of the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History and to illustrate the art of the fifth and fourth centuries 
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before Christ. The majority of the illustrations are drawn from Greek lands and 
only a few representations of Egyptian art are included. The coins, selected by 
Mr. Seltman, were chosen for historical as well as for artistic merit. Mr. Beazley 
was responsible for Greek sculpture and painting, Mr. Robertson for architecture, 
and Mr. H. R. Hall for Egyptian art. The selection of plates is excellent and their 
execution uniformly good. Our only criticism is that the number of plates, con- 
sidering the wealth of material, is so small. Excluding the coins, the total num- 
ber of figures is 132 and the book is less than a third of the size of Volume I. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Dix ANNEES DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE CLASSIQUE, 1914--1924, Tome II, Matiéres ET 
DiscipLtnes, by J. Marouzeau. 463-1286 pp. L Association Guillaume Bude, 
Paris, 1928. 

In this volume Professor Marouzeau brings to completion his excellent bibli- 
ography. The second volume contains material of special interest to the archae- 
ologist; palaeography, papyrology, archaeology (general, prehistoric, Greek, Hel- 
lenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and Christian), epigraphy, numismatics, metrology, 
and sigillography (pp. 596-888). Under each item is a brief descriptive note. 
The value of the book is enhanced by an index of names of authors. The work is 
indispensable for students and libraries. 

A. C. JOHNSON 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, PracticaL, ENUMERATIVE, HistoricaL: AN INTRODUCTORY 
Manvat, by Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, with the collaboration of Frank Keller 
Walter. xvi + 520 pp., illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York and 
London, 1928. $7.50. 

The making of this book was an ambitious undertaking, for the material dealt 
with is vast, technical, and comprehensive. Completeness is not aimed at (even 
an approach to it would be both impossible and useless), but the book is soundly 
planned, sound methods of scholarship are inculeated, and in each field are listed 
a number of standard works sufficient to give the student a proper start on the 
subject in which he is interested. 

Bibliography is of four kinds (p. 3): (1) Historical, dealing with the history of 
writing, printing, etc. (chs. XII-XIV); (2) Bibliothecal, dealing with library 
science and the history of libraries (chs. VII and XV); (3) Enumerative, including 
lists of books of all sorts; (4) Practical, dealing with the methods of work of student 
and author (ch. Il). Under enumerative bibliography the arrangement is as 
follows: subject bibliography (chs. III-V1), general reference books (ch. VIII), 
special bibliographies (ch. IX), national bibliographies (ch. X), and universal 
bibliographies, etc. (ch. XI). 

This book has three parts: the fifteen chapters of text (chs. XII-XIV are 
illustrated), the bibliographical appendix, and the index. Readers of the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY will be interested principally in Chapters XII- 
XIV, where they will find a compendious and reliable account of the history of 
writing, printing, illumination, illustration, and bookmaking. The sober judg- 
ment and critical attitude of the authors may be illustrated by the following 
quotation (p. 262): ‘Although we are at present in no position to controvert 
this account [of the origin of writing], attention should be called to the fact 
that the methods employed are those of comparative anthropology rather than 
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historical. In fact, a stranger to anthropological researches may perhaps be 
pardoned for querying the validity of much of the reconstruction of prehistoric 
civilization as a composite of modern primitive civilizations. Is the drawing of a 
bison on the wall of a palaeolithic cave, for instance, proven to have a magical 
intent because such would seem to be the purpose of similar work by modern 
Bushmen? Or is it possible that art may have antedated magic and the picture 
have been simply a picture?” 

For various reasons the reproduction of manuscripts, etc., could not be of uni- 
form scale (p. VII), but these excellent illustrations could easily have been made 
more instructive by an indication of scale. 

The bibliographical appendix (pp. 425-502) serves also as annotation to the 
several chapters (except Chapter III, which is unsuited to such annotation), and, 
consequently, the arrangement is “‘systematic.’’ There is, doubtless, room for 
difference of opinion in regard to the selection or rejection of certain titles, but in 
the sections where the reviewer has some knowledge of the bibliography there is 
no just ground for adverse comment. 

The make-up of the book is substantial, convenient, and pleasing. Misprints 
and errata are few and of minor importance. 

Finally the author and his collaborator are to be complimented on their lively 
presentation of this fundamental but difficult subject. 

V. M. Dennis, 3p 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Astanic ELEMENTS IN GREEK CIVILIZATION, THE GiIFFORD LECTURES IN THE 
University oF EpinsurGH, 1915-16, by Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Yale University Press, 1928. 


These lectures have been wholly rewritten since their delivery. ‘‘This book, 
an essay of discovery, treats the antecedents, not the delicate genius, of Hellen- 
ism. It is the result of many years’ work, beginning with the purchase of Hesy- 
chius in 1874, when I was an undergraduate.’ The author’s preface, dated at 
Edinburgh, October 18, 1926, begins with these words. He is interested in the 
problems of the sons of Yavan, and the first references that occur in his text are 
Genesis X, 4, and I Chron. I, 7. By the sons of Yavan he understands the 
Greeks of the Asiatic coast, the Old-Ionians, and it is his opinion that their im- 
portance in the making of Hellenism has not been appreciated at its true value. 
“It is not merely the excellence, literary or scientific, of these great men that is sur- 
prising. More astonishing by far is their creative character.’ Again, ‘‘The gen- 
eral tendency in modern estimate of Greek thought is to regard Athens as the 
‘Eye of Greece, Mother of Arts and Eloquence,’ whereas the true source of almost 
every branch of literature and science, and the great names in almost every de- 
partment belong to the cities and colonies of the Old-Ionians.’’ He excepts only 
the drama in its literary form and oratory. 

There are twenty-one chapters, and their connection with each other is not 
always evident. These chapters form a group of studies radiating from a common 
centre, not a developing exposition of a theme. Their value as evidence is cumu- 
lative. The author knows the country of which he writes so well that in places his 
freedom with geographical names is embarrassing to the layman. But as a whole 
the study “must be largely based upon words” (p. 7), and can be followed, even 
if not thoroughly comprehended, by anyone with a moderate knowledge of 
Greek. 

Epimenides (Ch. III) is “essentially and originally pre-Hellenic, though a 
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great originator of Hellenism and Hellenic unity of feeling as distinguished from 
the Aegean type of civilization out of which it grew.”’ Further, “‘The intermix- 
ture of myth with historical fact in the accounts of Epimenides has caused unjus- 
tifiable skepticism. The standard is set by Wilamowitz.’’ This chapter is a most 
interesting interpretation of the work and personality of the Cretan sage. 

From that point the book deals with details illustrating the author’s thesis. 
The Law of Land-ownership, Nemesis and Justice, The Two Vultures at the Gate 
of Troy, Wolf-priests, Goat-priests, Ox-priests, Bee-priests, The Iliad and the 
War of Troy, Hipponax on Lydian Scenes and Society, The Varying Movement 
of Ancient Trade in Wheat, The Four Ionian Tribes, are the most suggestive. He 
knows Asia Minor and vultures, and the birds of Odyssey xxii, 302, are not 
vultures. The Iliad “begins with a purely Anatolian religious action, and ends 
with another.”” Hipponax ‘‘was an Anatolian and Old-Ionian poet,” for whose 
modern editors he has scant respect. “‘Much evil can be done by ingeniously 
twisting and torturing the traditional text; and the editors have devoted their 
skill, learning, and ingenuity to this end with quite remarkable success.” He 
prefers Tzetzes to Bergk as an editor of Hipponax. The Platonic idea of an ideal 
city state in the heavens with its copy on earth “‘is a thoroughly oriental idea, and 
came to Plato through Anatolia by the land journey, not by ships across the sea 
from Syria.”’ 

The final chapter on General Principles might better be entitled Some Obser- 
vations, and as observations or addenda they are interesting. ‘“‘Romance and 
Chivalry are ideas foreign to the Greeks.” He finds the only trace of chivalry in 
Greek history in the conduct and character of Callicratidas. Further, ‘almost 
the only instance of appreciation by an individual of what we should call the 
romantic and impressive in scenery is recorded of a pure Asiatic, King Xerxes.” 
These statements are not so irrelevant as they seem for ‘“‘the traces of its (i.e. 
unselfishness and love of nature for its own sake) presence are found on the Asian 
side of the Aegean Sea, not in European Greece.” On the whole a most inter- 
esting work with a tendency to correct Athenian prejudices. 

E. W. 


Da.HousiE UNIVERSITY 


KORPERKULTUR IM ALTERTUM, Hert 12 oF JENAER MEDIZIN-HISTORISCHE BEI- 
TRAGE, by Julius Jiithner. 76 pp. with index, 26 figs. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 
1928. 4.50 M. 

In these days of the renaissance of Greek athletic ideas, much is being written 
on ancient athletic practices from the point of view of the sportsman and athlete. 
Timely and welcome is this monograph on physical training and care of the body 
in ancient times, written from the medical and hygienic standpoint. The author, 
out of his great knowledge of the field, has brought to bear a quantity of literary 
and archaeological evidence. The result is a readable essay packed with informa- 
tion alike for archaeological readers and those interested in the history of physical 
education. The former will regret the absence of footnote references to this 
material, which would have added greatly to the usefulness of the work. The 
growth of the idea of physical training as such is traced from its beginnings in the 
ritual laws of the East. Attention is given particularly to bathing customs and 
facilities in various periods and localities, and to the characteristic feature of 
ancient athletic training, the rubbing down with oil before exercise or after the 
bath. An account is given of the custom of exercising nude, a Dorian innovation 
which naturally ran counter to the strong prejudices of city life. Its first scattered 
appearances in Athens the author places rather early, suggesting that the nude 
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figures on the Dipylon vases may have been a reflection of what was actually seen 
on the athletic field. On laying down this small booklet one is surprised at the 
fullness of the picture: an informative discussion of the hygienic side of ancient life 
and education. 

CHRISTINE ALEXANDER 
MetropouitaN Museum oF Art 


THe Fokum AND THE Pauatine, by Christian Huelsen, translated by Helen H. 
Tanzer. xi+100 pp., 30 illustrations in the text, 64 plates, one folding plan. 
A. Bruderhausen, New York, 1928. $3.50. 

The translation is from Huelsen’s German edition of 1926 in a series called Die 
Baukunst, edited by Dagobert Frey and published by Drei Masken Verlag. 
Practically the same format was used for both German and English edition; but 
there are some changes in the latter, particularly the addition of sixteen pages of 
Sources and Recent Literature and the Translator’s Preface—the German edition 
has no preface. 

It was a good idea to combine in one book, not too large, an account of the 
Forum and the Palatine, and, as the Huelsen-Carter, Roman Forum is about 
twenty years old, the new book is welcome, and is doubtless the best recent account 
of its subjects. A good book was to be expected from Huelsen. Miss Tanzer's 
translation is quite satisfactory, though some uncertainties could be pointed out. 
Those who know Huelsen’s earlier studies will find what they might expect, a 
historical, typographical and architectural description of the localities and the 
individual structures. For the Forum the old Huelsen-Carter has a plus in de- 
tails which will not permit it to be superseded by the new book—and besides it will 
fit in the pocket, a decided advantage over the new book for any man using it on 
the spot. 

Curiously enough, author and translator have made almost no mention of the 
Huelsen-Carter of 1909. Only on page 81 in the introduction to the section, 
Sources and Recent Literature, Huelsen says, ‘‘My own little book . . . trans- 
lated by Jesse Benedict Carter . . . is quoted rarely.” The fact is that the 
section in which this remark appears is derived directly from a similar section in 
the older work, even a good deal of the English wording in the introduction to this 
section is Carter's. Of the illustrations in the text concerning the Forum something 
like twenty out of twenty-five given come from the Huelsen-Carter. The plates 
in the new book are much larger and clearer than those in the old; but about one in 
every three was used also in the old book, and their descriptive labels are sometimes 
in Carter's words. To all this there could be no objection if acknowledgment had 
been made. Some of the plates are now rather antiquated, e.g. Nos. 18 and 20. 
Essentially, then, on the Forum the new book is a reworking and a shortening of 
the old, with recent information added. In the section on the Palatine some slight 
likenesses to remarks and expressions in the Baedeker, Central Italy and Rome, 
1909, may be found. Their ultimate source is doubtless some earlier work of 
Huelsen’s. 

G. A. Harrer 

UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 


Dacia, by Vasile Parvan. x+214 pp., 16 plates and map. Published by The 
Cambridge University Press, 1928. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
Agents. 

This volume embodies the substance of a series of lectures delivered by Professor 

Parvan at Cambridge University in 1926. The English translation is due to Mr. 
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I. L. Evans and Mr. M. P. Charlesworth. In five chapters the author outlines 
the early civilization of the Carpatho-Danubian countries in their relation to 
Villanovans, Scythians, Greeks, Celts, and Romans. 

The excavations enable us to study the historical affinities of the Carpatho- 
Danubians as far back as the second millennium before Christ. Towards the 
end of this era Dacia was settled by a people which had developed a high degree of 
civilization and whose cultural affinities with the West may be clearly traced. 
The similarity with the Villanovans and Hallstatt cultures enables the author to 
establish the chronology of the Dacian Bronze Age with considerable exactness, 
and from the finds he is able to reconstruct the social and economic conditions of 
the people and their religious beliefs. The Bronze Age civilization came to an 
end about 700 B.c. There is almost complete absence of Hallstatt products of 
iron, and the first use of this metal in weapons is the Scythian dagger and short 
sword. With the coming of the Scythians there was a complete break with the 
West, and Eastern influences became dominant. As usual the Iron Age began an 
era of inferior artistic technique. The old nobility with their higher culture were 
for the most part eliminated. The Scythians, however, were far from occupying 
the whole country, but seem to have settled in small groups as conquerors. The 
native population survived and finally denationalized the invaders. 

Greek colonies were founded on the western shores of the Black Sea towards the 
end of the seventh century. Professor Parvan defines clearly the spheres of influ- 
ence of Istria and Olbia, the former dominating the Danube and its tributaries, 
while the latter controlled the trade routes across Moldavia and Transylvania to 
Galicia and Hungary. While Greek culture was much sought after by the Scyth- 
ian princes there was no development of a specific Daco-Hellenic civilization in the 
masses. With the Celts, however, the common people found a closer affinity. 
These people arrived in the Getic mountain country as early as the fifth century. 
From the fourth century onward they spread over all the Daco-Thracian lands, 
the La Téne culture is found widely diffused, and the older native culture which 
had survived Scythian and Greek influences now appears to have been completely 
submerged. 

The most interesting chapter is that dealing with the relations of Dacia and 
Rome. Professor Parvan places the beginning of Roman cultural penetration as 
early as the second century before Christ. This explains in large measure why 
Dacia was so easily and thoroughly Romanized when it was added as a province to 
the Empire. He further gives a keen analysis of the conditions prevailing in the 
Balkans which explains why Roumania became an island instead of a peninsula of 
Roman culture. 

The book is of great value not only because it sums up all that is known from the 
results of excavations in Dacia, but the analysis and interpretation of the finds by 
this brilliant scholar contribute greatly to our knowledge of the history of this 
outer bastion of the Roman Empire. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Les Or1IGInEs pu Livre A GRAVURES EN FRANCE: Les INCUNABLES TYPOGRAPH- 
1QUES, par André Blum. 102 pp. with 177 reproductions on 78 plates. G. Van 
Oest, Paris et Bruxelles, 1928. 250 francs; édition de luxe (25 copies), 560 
francs. 

M. Blum’s volume on the separate woodcuts of the fifteenth century, reviewed 
in our issue of January-March, 1928, is now followed by the concluding one, 
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dealing with French incunabula. The avowed purpose of the author—who, by 
the way, seems to be turning out books with the regularity and speed of a fiction- 
writer of best-sellers—is to consider these fifteenth century books not from the 
bibliographical standpoint, but rather from that of illustration, to unearth from 
them the art which they contain, ‘‘for the honor of the French school.’ But the 
bibliographical tradition is strong, and we get lists after all, lists of books and 
printers, with occasional descriptions of the subjects of the illustrations; rarely 
any analysis of style in the cuts, to carry out the promise of the publisher’s pro- 
spectus, of “‘a new light on technique and style.” A word or two of commendation 
now and then, especially the repeated statement that the cuts are in the main the 
products of an original art, without the strong influence from the Netherlands, 
Germany and Italy which had been insisted on by various earlier writers. This 
latter becomes fairly evident when you look over the plates in this book. In fact, 
it is in these adequate gelatine-process plates that the author best carries out his 
avowed intentions. And to them we turn to draw, in some measure, our own 
final conclusions. M. Blum has carefully and industriously consulted his authori- 
ties (all carefully set down in footnotes), and throws light, incidentally, on various 
points. It is interesting to read his statement that the ‘‘publishers usually ap- 
plied to a skillful artist to design the subjects"; that is in refreshing contrast to the 
idea formerly advanced that the earlier work was the product of cutters who got 
their designs as best they could. One wishes that the author had pulled away a 
little more from his books, and said more about the prints themselves, about the 
diversity of style which they show, the strength and dramatic force, the figures and 
faces full of life and expression, the characterization of the personnages, the fine 
sweep of line,—all of which has its part in that essentially French spirit which he is 
anxious to establish. There might have been even some traveling down by-paths: 
some reference to landscape backgrounds (note the one in the Crucifixion of 1481), 
or to the downright sketchiness in some of the cuts in La Mer des Hystoires. 

There has been an unusual activity in recent years in the publication of well- 
illustrated French books on French prints. M. Blum’s volume takes its place with 
those by Dacier, Lieure, Réau and Duportal, on French prints and illustrated 
books in the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, also issued by Van Oest, and the 
one by P. A. Lemoisne on ‘“‘Les Xylographies du X1Ve et due XVe siécles 4 la 
Bibliothéque Nationale.” 

FRANK WEITENKAMPF 

New Pusuic Liprary 


Les Joyaux DE L’ENLUMINURE A LA BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, by Henry 
Martin. 134 pp. and 100 plates in heliotype and 2 illuminated plates in color. 
G. Van Oest, Paris and Brussels, 1928. 480 frances. 

This is another of the beautiful publications of Van Oest which in so many dif- 
ferent series are appearing with astounding frequency. This volume is one of the 
results of the Exposition du Moyen Age which was opened in 1926 at the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale. The author sets forth in the text the evolution during ten 
centuries of the art of painting or illuminating books. To illustrate his text he has 
chosen to have reproduced the most beautiful specimens of the illuminator’s art. 
The plates give pages from several of the finest of the Greek manuscripts, several 
tine examples of Carolingian style, among which the Evengéliaires of Charlemagne 
and Lothair, and the Paris Terence are particularly worthy of mention. Among 
others, a page from the Psalter of St. Louis exemplifies the thirteenth century 
work, one from the Breviary of Belleville that of the fourteenth century. Perhaps 
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the illustrations from Les Miracles de Notre-Dame are the best of the many splendid 
manuscripts of the fifteenth century. 

There is a wealth of other information to be gleaned from the plates. They are 
the pictorial, palaeographical, social, and historical records of a thousand years. 


V. D. MAGOoFFIN 
New York UNIVERSITY 


ENGuIsH ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS OF THE XIVTH AND XVTH CENTURIES, by 
Eric G. Millar. G. Van Oest, Paris and Brussels, 1928. £5.5.0 in cloth, 
£8.8.0 edition de luxe on papier d’ Arches 4 la cuve. 

This volume continues the same author's earlier work ‘‘English Illuminated 
Manuscripts from the Xth to the XIIIth Century.” Chapter I deals with the 
sumptuous volumes of the East Anglian school, 1300-1350. The plates illustrate 
the Ormesby, Arundul, Gorleston, and St. Omer Psalters of that school. Chapter 
II centers round the manuscript known as “Queen Mary’s Psalter.’ The 
description and plates illustrate also the Peterborough Psalter and the Book of 
Hours at Cambridge, and an Apocalypse in the British Museum, as well as many 
other superb examples from the same period of 1300-1350. Chapter III deals 
with the revival of the art which seems to have suffered an eclipse for some years 
after the Black Death of 1348-49. A new style arose, both in miniatures and 
borders adapted by English artists from the continent, either the Rhineland or 
Bohemia. The best of the examples illustrated here are from the famous Sher- 
borne Missal, the Oxford Marco Polo, and the Hours of Elizabeth the Queen. The 
last plate in the book is from a missal from Abingdon Abbey, and bears the date 
1461. Altogether the author brings into his book material from 320 different 
manuscripts. The volume is a magnificent piece of bookmaking. 


Raupu V. D. MaGorrin 
New UNIVERSITY 


Maya Cities, by Thomas Gann, F.R.G.S. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 

1928. $5. 

The general reader will find that Mr. Gann’s book is essentially A Record of 
Exploration and Adventure in Middle America, as the sub-title announces. The 
emphasis, therefore, is not upon the archaeological discoveries which he made 
during his 1926 field expedition. Rather is it upon the character of the country 
that makes exploration so difficult, the hardships, obstacles and surprises that pro- 
tect the hidden and abandoned cities, and the flora and fauna that add beauty, 
diversion and personal discomfiture to the quest. It is an entertaining narrative 
and, although the Maya cities share the pages, as they do the country, with wood- 
ticks and the like, it creates an interesting picture of the natural setting of the 
Maya culture. It leaves the reader wondering how so great a civilization could 
have been physically sustained and artistically stimulated in such an environment. 


E. BaLpWin SMITH 
PrinceTON UNIVERSITY 


ELémMENTs DE PréuistTorRE, by D. Peyrony. Revised edition. 152 pp., 79 figs. 

G. Eyboulet & Fils, Ussel, 1927. 12 fres. 

In this elementary manual of prehistoric archaeology, a brief geological state- 
ment and a discussion of the tertiary period lead to a presentation of the successive 
phases of the palaeolithic and neolithic ages. In separate chapters, each period 
from the Acheulian to the Robenhausian is considered under the topics: climate, 
fauna, flora, stone and bone implements, the physical type of man, his manner 
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of living, his personal adornment, his art, and his cult of the dead. About one- 
third of the book is given to the Aurignacian and Magdalenian periods, with their 
remarkably realistic painting and sculpture. None of the illustrations of animal 
painting, however, is taken from the famous cave at Altamira, where color is so 
much better preserved than at Font de Gaume. 

As an introductory book designed to inspire in the reader a desire for further 
knowledge of the subject, it should contain a selected bibliography, as well as a 
map giving the sites where the more important discoveries have been made. 

The conclusion (p. 68) which the author seems to draw from the remarkable 
relief of the nude female form found at Laussel (Dordogne) is that the Aurignacian 
woman had large pendant breasts and very large hips, and that her corpulence 
was the result of an inactive life in a rock-shelter. But the occurrence of the type 
elsewhere, as at Willendorf and Grimaldi, raises the question whether the figure 
represents a goddess, perhaps the very remote prototype of the steatopygous god- 
dess of fertility of the eastern Mediterranean. The connection of the two would 
become still closer if the object in the hand of the Laussel figure should prove to be 
not a horn but a shell, since the shrine at Knossos of the Cretan goddess of fertility 
contained shells. Further, the hand of the Laussel figure which reaches down to 
the abdomen is another significant detail not without parallel in the representation 
of the later Astarte type. That the cult of the great mother of Asia Minor is as 
old as the Stone Age is established with certainty by the use of a stone blade in the 
primitive rite of castration to which her priests, the Galloi, were subjected. The 
author himself states (p. 69) that the Aurignacian woman seems to have been the 
recipient of a particular cult. While one may hesitate to make Venus so very old, 
he can hardly doubt that a continuity of rite exists from Aurignacian to historical 
times in the practice of covering corpses with red color, because this curious treat- 
ment of the dead is attested for the Cycladic period in the Aegean and much later 
for the Scythian in southern Russia. The Tardenoisian rite of turning the face 
of the dead toward the west very properly suggests (p. 109) the Egyptian concep- 
tion of the west as the abode of the dead. 

In a book of this character a notice might appropriately be taken of the neolithic 
proverb which has survived in Greek literature (4.J/.A., 1924, p. 276). 

G. W. ELDERKIN 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


AJANTA. LES PEINTURES DE LA PREMIERE GROTTE, by V. Goloubew. 49 pp. and 
71 collotype plates. Ars Asiatica, X, Paris, Van Oest, 1927. 

LES COLLECTIONS ARCHEOLOGIQUES DU MUSKE NATIONAL DU BANGKOK, by G. 
Coedés. 36 pp. and 40 collotype plates. Ars Asiatica, XII, Paris, Van Oest, 
1928. 

M. Goloubew’'s volume, to be followed by others which will be eagerly antici- 
pated, for the first time reproduces and annotates in an altogether satisfactory 
way, all the paintings of one of the finest of the Ajant& “Caves”, viz., No. 1, an 
excavated monastery of seventh century date. There exist no more important 
monuments than the Ajanté paintings for the history of Asiatic art and culture: 
they are the analogues of the contemporary literature. Even yet there remains 
much to be done. A detailed study of the architecture, for example, would be 
extremely valuable, for here lies our best evidence on the subject of the classical 
Indian palace: it is clear that as in Japan, such palaces consisted for the most part 
of grouped pavilions and halls, of wooden construction, and rarely more than 
two storeys in height. The costume and textile design afford further rich mate- 
rials for study. M. Goloubew has mainly concerned himself with the identifica- 
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tion of the subjects of the paintings, and their technique. His suggestion that the 
entire ceiling of Cave 1 is a kind of picturesque evocation of the whole Yaksa world 
is notable. He says justly that the art is not a primitive one, but relatively late 
and even decadent, a descendant of the schools of Mathura and Amaravati, as 
developed under the luxurious culture of the Guptas. 

M. Goloubew’s notes on the perspective and shading are valuable, but a good 
deal more might have been said on the subject of the colors employed by Indian 
painters. On page 22 the phrase “as if reflected in a mirror” (taken from Sri- 
kumara’s Silparatna, ch. 64), is based upon an incorrect rendering. As to the low 
social status of painters, it might have been remarked that we have abundant 
evidence in Gupta and later classical Sanskrit literature, contemporary with the 
paintings, that painting was an accomplishment regularly practised by kings, 
courtiers and court ladies. But the Ajanta paintings are probably due to pro- 
fessional painters, members of guilds. 

M. Coedés’ volume is particularly welcome, not only for its publication of many 
important stone and metal sculptures not hitherto accessible to European students, 
but still more because it presents us for the first time with a clear and accurate 
summary of the history of Siamese art (which cannot, of course, be properly 
designated ‘“‘Siamese’’ or Thai before the thirteenth century): modifications have 
to be made accordingly in Salmony’s Sculpture in Siam, and my History of Indian 
and Indonesian Art. The sculptures and architecture found within the area 
now embraced by Siam are then to be classified as follows: (1) School of Dvaravati, 
mainly seventh century, extending to the tenth, showing Indian Gupta influence, 
and corresponding to pre-Khmer or ‘Khmer primitif,” (2) School of Srivijaya 
(Sumatra), mainly seventh and eighth centuries, including the remains from 
Jaiya and Ligor in the Malay Peninsula, (3) School of Labapuri, eleventh to 
thirteenth century (with Sukhodaya before the thirteenth century), Khmer art 
corresponding to that of the classical period in Cambodia, (4) transitional school 
of Uthong, a little before and after 1300, (5) School of Ayudhya, in the south, 
fourteenth century onwards, (6) School of Xieng Sen in the north, the same. 
Sukhodaya after the twelfth century is intermediate between the two last. Lam- 
biin remained under Mon government until the end of the thirteenth century. 

The magnificent twelfth century sculpture, now first published in M. Coedés’ 
plates XVIII, XIX, is perhaps the finest extant example of classical Khmer art. 
The press work and reproductions conform to the high standards customary 
with M. Van Oest. 

ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY 
Musevm or Fine Arts 
Boston 


TOPOGRAPHICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT EGypTiAN TEXtTs, 
RELIEFS, AND Parntines. I. THe THEBAN Necropouits. By Bertha Porter 
and Rosalind L. B. Moss, B.Sc. Oxon. 212 pp. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
1927. 

This is the first volume in a series of four which will eventually supply a detailed 
bibliography of the texts, reliefs, and paintings wherever they are to be found. 
The gathering together of the enormous mass of references has continued for 
thirty years, during the greater part of which time the work was in the industrious 
hands of Miss Porter alone, while since 1924 Miss Moss has been preparing the 
volumes for publication, making two journeys to Egypt to re-examine certain of 
the monuments and incorporating in the work numerous references to valuable 
unpublished MS. records of early travellers and Egyptologists. 
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The present volume on the Theban Necropolis gives an idea of the magnitude 
and thoroughness of the authors’ labors and of the very great value of the work to 
students in the field of Egyptology. The known tombs at Thebes number ap- 
proximately 550, and nearly all of these have been referred to in some publication. 
They are listed in the bibliography in two of the three main sections; those on the 
Royal Tombs and the Private Tombs. The third section is devoted to miscel- 
laneous finds of coffins and to burial stelae, graffiti, and remains of structures of 
Pharaonic times other than temples, which last are to be treated in a volume on 
Theban Temples. 

Personal names are given in hieroglyphic type as well as in vocalized translitera- 
tion, together with the principal titles of the individuals mentioned. A consistent 
scheme of spelling the names has not been followed throughout as regards dia- 
critical marks and the use of hyphens. These orthographical inconsistencies, 
however, do not in any way affect the usefulness of the book. 

A few suggestions in regard to minor matters occur to the reviewer. Under 
the tomb of Seti I, at page 26, mention might appropriately have been made of 
the fine, large blue glaze shawabti of that king formerly in the Grenfell and Car- 
narvon Collections and now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York (No 
26.7.919). It is published in A Catalogue of an Exhibition of Ancient Egyptian 
Art, London, the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 1922, p. 51, No. 8. The tomb of 
Tuthmosis III is numbered 24 by a misprint instead of 34. Tomb 39 in the Valley 
of the Kings, here omitted, is briefly described in the Annales du Service des Anti- 
quités, Vol. XI, p. 174. On page 29 it might have been stated that the sarcophagus 
of King Ay is in the Cairo Museum (see Maspero, (Guide du Visiteur au Musée du 
Cairo, 1915). The tomb numbered 55 in the Valley of the Kings is listed as that 
of Queen Teye. It is true that it was so published by its discoverer Theodore 
Davis, and it has been so referred to by Maspero and others, but the evidence 
does not warrant this assumption and it would have been well to state that the 
idea that it is Teye’s tomb has been pretty generally abandoned. The reference 
under this tomb to Prisse’s Histoire de Vart égyptien has slipped in by mistake 
from the tomb of Queen Tyti, No. 52, in the Valley of the Queens. The im- 
portant fragment of linen dated in year 6 of Tut-ankh-Amin was indeed stated by 
Maspero in the reference given to have been found in this tomb, but that is 
incorrect. It was published again by Theodore Davis in The Tombs of Harmhaln 
and Toutankhamanou, p. 3, where Davis states that it was found by him in a pit 
not far from the tomb thought by him to be Tut-ankh-Amin’s. The piece of 
linen is reproduced on page 134 of the same work and is described by Daressy on 
page 135. Curiously enough, Daressy lists it among the objects found in the 
‘tomb supposed to be Toutankhamanou’s.”” The fragment is now in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. The story of the discovery of the pit is also told in 
Carter and Mace, The Tomb of Tut.ankh.Amen, Vol. 1, pp. 77-8. Mention might 
have been made of a tomb investigated by Carter in the Valley of the Kings in 
1901 and published by him in the Annales du Service des Antiquités, Vol. I, p. 196, 
with a plan and two views of the interior. Since the work of the Misses Porter 
and Moss went to press a later list of photographs and hand-copies in the pos- 
session of the Metropolitan Museum has been published in the Bulletin of that 
institution, February, 1928, Section II. 

This volume is indispensable for the library of every student of Egyptology, for 
good bibliographical works are among the greatest needs in this field. 


LupLow BuLL 
Tse METROPOLITAN Museum or ART 
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Le Tempe v'I¢varapura (BANTAY SreEI, CaMBopDGE), par Louis Finot, H. 
Parmentier, et Victor Goloubew. (Mémoires archéologiques, publiés par |’Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Tome I.) x+138 pp., 72 full-page plates, and 
14 illustrations in text. G. Van Oest, Paris, 1926. 

A new series of Mémoires of the EFEO, to which we owe so much already, is 
worthily inaugurated by this beautiful and scholarly volume. It is devoted to a 
little-known monument of Cambodian archaeology, the temple of Bantay Sréi, 
discovered only in 1914, and obviously a gem of its kind. Very small in dimen- 
sions, so that it is properly described as ‘*‘un charmant bibelot” (p. 133), and 
therefore not to be compared for grandeur with the more famous Ankor Vat, it 
makes up in exquisite charm and grace of decoration what it lacks in size. The 
abundant photographs and plans, with the careful and complete descriptions in 
the text, succeed admirably in their object; the book is a model for archaeological 
publications, at once scholarly and practical. 

The text contains three divisions, on the architecture by Parmentier, on the 
sculpture by Goloubew, and on the inscriptions and history of the place by Finot. 
Fortunately a number of inscriptions, some of them dated, were found; and 
with their aid M. Finot has been able to date most of the structures, and also to 
add considerably to what was previously known of the history of the mediaeval 
Cambodian kingdom. The site was dedicated primarily to Siva; there is also at 
least one shrine to Visnu; and the sculptures and reliefs all represent figures and 
scenes of classical orthodox Hindu mythology. The earliest structures date from 
the tenth century of our era, the latest from the fourteenth. The inscriptions 
include some in scholarly Sanskrit verses, and attest the existence, at a later date 
than was hitherto supposed, of a high state of Brahmanical culture in Cambodia. 
The art, also, even of the latest works, ranks as high as that of the best period, 
whereas it has been generally held that there was nothing of value in Cambodian 
art after the twelfth century. The book includes photographs of impressions of 
the inscriptions, with complete transliterations and translations by M. Finot. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 


Primitive Art, by Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology at Columbia University. 
376 pp., 308 illustrations. Monograph VIII in the series of the Instituttet For 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, H. Aschehoug & Co., Oslo, and the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1927. $7.75. 

The first part of this book is an attempt to give an analytical description of the 
fundamental traits of Primitive Art. The general principles laid down in the 
chapters on The Formal Element in Art, Representative Art, Symbolism, and 
Style are introduced by a review of recent authors who have treated art on the 
basis of ethnological material and are based upon the discussion of a wide range 
of primitive examples. These principles stress the formal element, although the 
author carefully distinguishes two elements in the art of all primitive peoples: a 
purely formal one in which enjoyment is based on form alone, and another in which 
form is filled with meaning. The exclusiveness of these two categories of art, 
while inherent in the ethnological analysis of the material, introduces into an 
otherwise clear and well sustained presentation the suspicion that a rational 
pattern is being imposed upon a highly subjective and irrational activity of life. 

The author, for example, lays down the acceptable hypothesis of the funda- 
mental sameness of mental processes in all races and cultures, but when he uses 
Rembrandt for comparison we suspect that the objective search for ‘‘ valid laws” 
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may be as unjust to the representational intent of the primitives as it is to Rem- 
brandt. By the very nature of his conclusions that the desire for artistic ex- 
pression is universal and that the primitive enjoyment of beauty is analogous to 
the enjoyment of modern man, his formal principles, although somewhat rigid 
and formed in an objective pattern of thought, are of more than ethnographical 
significance. 

In the second part of the book the author has amplified his essay on the Decora- 
tive Art of the Indians of the North Pacific Coast of America, which first appeared 
in the Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History for 1897. In this art, 
in which is stressed the work of the Kwakiutl Indians of Vancouver Island and 
which he thinks arose in British Columbia and Southern Alaska, he finds two 
distinct styles; a masculine style in wood-carving and paint that is symbolic, and 
a woman's style in weaving, basketry and embroidery, that is distinctly formal 
and technical. Following the discussion of the Decorative Arts is a chapter on 
the Literature, Music and Dance, which contributes some very definite material 
to our knowledge of the rhythmic pattern of primitive experience. 

In conclusion he holds that art arises from technical pursuits and the expression 
of emotions and thoughts. Although he avoids the psychological and _philo- 
sophical question of where the formal experience ends and the subjective begins, 
he asserts that the more energetic the control of form over uncoérdinated move- 
ment, ‘‘the more esthetic the result.’’ Artistic enjoyment, therefore, in his mind, 
is based essentially upon the reaction of our minds to form, and, ‘‘What distin- 
guishes modern esthetic feeling from that of primitive people is the manifold 
character of its manifestations.” 

E. BALDWIN SMITH 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Les Vases PLASTIQUES DANS L’ANTIQUITE (Epoque ARCHAIQUE), par M. I. 
Mazimova. Traduction par Michel Carsow, ancien Attaché 4 |’Ambassade de 
Russie 4 Paris. Preface par E. Pottier, Membre de l'Institut. Vol. I, text; 
223 pp., 37 figures; Vol. II, plates; 48, with 178 illustrations. Librairie Orien- 
taliste Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1927. 

This book, originally written in Russian, is in every way a credit to the trans- 
lator, who has produced a rendering apparently faithful to the original, and at the 
same time pleasant to read. To the publisher must also be given full praise for the 
format, which is of handy size, for the beautiful pagination and wide margins, and 
for the large, clear type. The plates, which are published in a second volume in 
portfolio form, agree in size with the pages of the text, and have the innovation of 
a page of printed matter with each plate, descriptive of the objects illustrated, 
giving the present location, dimensions and technique of each vase shown. 

The field which Mlle. Maximova has undertaken to cover is almost unworked. 
That she has made a successful impression is evidenced by the respect with which 
M. Pottier, no mean critic, speaks of the book in the excellent preface which he 
contributes. To collect the material needed, she was of necessity obliged to visit 
as many of the European museums as she could, and her work shows a commend- 
able familiarity with the more important ones outside of Italy, but shows little or 
no acquaintance with the contents of American collections. 

The Introduction lays special emphasis on the religious character of these ob- 
jects, which have almost all been found in tombs; and an explanation of a quasi- 
religious type is given for the existence of the various forms found among them. 
With this theory there may be some difference of opinion, but it has a foundation 
in sound reasoning, although it seems that no allowance is made for the possibility 
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that some were created from a spontaneous desire, in no way connected with the 
cult of the dead, to produce something uncommon, artistic, and diverting. In 
this connection it should be stated that not enough credit is given to the Greeks for 
originality of creative instinct, but that a prototype, usually Egyptian, is sought 
for everything. 

The scope of the book carries the reader through the sixth century B.c. Of set 
purpose, however, Attica is not included after the geometric period, being reserved 
for subsequent treatment in a later volume. After chapters on Cyprus, the 
Troad, the Cyclades and Crete (no mention being made of the Helladic culture), 
we come to the Geometric Age, and then arrive at the main business of the book, 
for which the first six chapters have served as an Introduction: the Greek plastic 
wares of the Archaic Period. 

The first chapter of this part of the book (VII) gives a list of the types employed, 
each type being illustrated in the plates, and often by figures in the text, and lists 
of vases of the various shapes being given. The next takes these vases and classi- 
fies them into two groups: (1) the Ionian, with various subdivisions, and (2) those 
of the Greek peninsula, the Corinthian being, of course, the most important. In 
the Conclusion which follows, Mlle. Maximova elaborates on the interest and 1m- 
portance of the Ionian culture as opposed to that of the Greek mainland, as shown 
by these plastic wares, and enters into the sources of inspiration from which they 
derived their forms. 

The plates which accompany the text are tor the most part excellent reproduc- 
tions, although the format makes them at times too small to be of much value for 
study purposes, especially as usually several vases appear on a plate. They are 
forty-eight in number, and show 178 examples, most of which are drawn from the 
collections of the British Museum, Berlin, and the Louvre. Not one from any 
American Museum is included, although Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
possess specimens quite as good as, in and some cases far better than, those illus- 
trated. The fact is that apparently the author made no attempt to familiarize 
herself either with the contents of American collections, or with the productive 
work of American scholars. 

To conclude: it may come as a surprise to some that there is so much material 
existing for study as Mlle. Maximova has found. The plastic wares of the 
archaic period had seemed, in relation to the rest of the wide field of Greek ceramics 
a relatively unimportant branch devoid of much interest. We should be grateful 
to Mlle. Maximova for correcting this erroneous impression, and for supplying a 
long-felt need; and we look forward to the appearance of her next volume, which 
we trust will not appear until she has learned something about American museums 
and scholarship. 

STEPHEN B. Luce 
Boston, Mass. 


Tae Erruscans, by David Randall MaclI ver, 152 pp., with Apollo of Veii as frontis- 
piece, 14 illustrations, 1 alphabet plate, and map of Etruscan sites. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1927. $2.00. 

Mr. Maclver is more entitled than perhaps anyone else to write a scientific 
guide book to Etruria, and luckily he is also gifted much above the average to 
make it both authoritatively provocative and genuinely interesting. He is 
certainly provocative in his opening chapter on the ‘‘Continuity of Character in 
Tuscany,” where he hitches his wagon to the star of Ruskin, whose comments 
glow only by the light of Cimabue, for MaclIver finds Dante, Michelangelo, 
Niccolé Pisano, and the pupils of Giotto, all owing the “possibility of their ex- 
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istence to an Etruscan ancestry, spiritual as well as physical.’ He is as certainly 
authoritative when he says “all that we know of the origins, art, or civilization 
of the Etruscans is due almost entirely to archaeology.”” Quite unanswerable is 
the evidence he put forward three years ago in his great book ‘“Villanovans and 
Early Etruscans,’’ wherein he uses the continuity of interment at Vetulonia and 
other coast sites to upset the theories of Niebuhr and to re-enthrone Herodotus 
as to the arrival of the Etruscans in Italy by sea. Quite as unerring is his reason- 
ing, based on the cemeteries at Felsina, that the Villanovans were barbarians from 
the Danube region, who settled that far south about 1100 B.c., that the Etruscans, 
coming northward to colonize, reached there somewhat before 500 B.c., and that 
the Etruscans consequently did not issue from, but settled down upon, the 
Villanovans. 

The author could perhaps have used the reliefs on the Certosa situla to more 
purpose than he has. He may even have misinterpreted some of the portraiture. 
But he does make the engravings tell a wonderful story. The Ficoroni cista 
offers a good text, but it tells but one story; the Francois vase is a ‘‘mythological 
dictionary’; the Vienna cameo is a marvel of art and a puzzle in portraiture; the 
Moabite stone, the mermor Parium, the Ostia altar, the column of Trajan, the 
front of Queen Hetshepsut’s temple, the Porta Maggiore basilica, all have wonder- 
ful stories to tell. But for a succinct, realistic, straightforward representation 
with no thought of the eyes of posterity, the scenes on the Certosa bronze bucket 
yield second place to none. 

Maclver speaks, as of course one must, of the splendid objects that came from 
the Regulini-Galassi, Bernardini, and Barberini tombs, on display respectively in 
the Vatican, the Pigorini (formerly the Museo Preistorico), and the Villa Giulia 
museums. He uses the same old illustrations for the frescoes at Tarquinia (Cor- 
neto) and the tombs at Caere (Cervetri); he calls the Veientine Apollo ‘‘the most 
perfect incarnation of an entirely remorseless inhuman god that can be imagined,”’ 
which is putting it rather strong; he rehearses, and quite properly, in brief form his 
own results from investigations at Vetulonia and in various museums; he wavers 
here and there on the matter of Etruscan cremation. 

On page 6 he doubts whether we have lost much by the disappearance of the 
history of the Etruscans in twenty books written by the emperor Claudius; on 
page 125 he thinks it ‘‘ possible that the monumental work of the emperor Claudius 
embodied a great deal of learning on this subject.” To be sure, the Etruscan 
disciplina is strictly in question, but it would seem wiser to be negative than 
positive on such a point. The author does not himself forget to note that Maece- 
nas and Propertius were of pure Etruscan lineage, and that Sulla and Catiline were 
Etruscan by descent. Perhaps MaclIver’s most amazing statement, although he 
says it is dangerous to prophesy, is that ‘‘it seems almost safe to say that we shall 
never receive much direct light on the events of history from any Etruscan in- 
scription.” In the light of past archaeological discoveries, such a statement 
seems as unnecessary as it is foolish. 

Beginning with Chapter 7 (pp. 101-150), MaclIver develops his thesis that it 
was near-Asiatic, not Greek, elements that influenced the Etruscans for a long 
and important period. He seems to make his points; perhaps he overemphasizes 
them somewhat. The last few pages of his book are devoted to a discussion of 
the pre-Etruscans in Umbria and Picenum, and to the collapse of Etruscan power. 
Finally, it is the only good little book there is on the Etruscans. 


V. D. MaGorrFin 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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Dip OrpHic INFLUENCE ON Etruscan Toms PatntTinG Exist? by C. C. Van 

Essen. Amsterdam, 1927. 

This monograph grew out of an investigation of the validity of Weege’s insistence 
(see his Etruskische Malerei) that there was a strong Orphic influence to be ob- 
served in the later tomb painting of Tarquinii. The first part of the study is a 
detailed investigation of the paintings with extensive citations of other Etruscan 
monuments showing the same type of scenes. The book is entirely without illus- 
trations, and the results of this portion can only be appreciated by a reader with 
unlimited time and a well-equipped library at his disposal. It represents thor- 
ough-going first-hand work with repeated visits to the tombs to test the conclu- 
sions. The author finds parallels in other parts of Etruria for practically all the 
scenes in the best preserved tombs of the later period; many of these parallels 
belong to an earlier time than the tombs of Tarquinii (which Van Essen dates with 
great confidence), and therefore show that the scenes rest upon Etruscan tradi- 
tions. Hence if they are to be termed Orphic in character, we must admit that all 
Etruscan funeral art in the Hellenistic period is also Orphic. Furthermore, Van 
Essen shows that the so-called demon scenes are not in general scenes of punish- 
ment and that the tortures of the infernal regions have nothing like the prominence 
in Etruscan art that is generally attributed to them. The suggestion is made for 
instance that certain implements carried in the hands of demons in the Tomba 
Tartaglia are keys, and not implements of torture as Weege believed them to be. 

The second chapter is a careful consideration of Orphic eschatology in the earlier 
period. It shows thorough work in the Greek sources and an excellent knowledge 
of the extensive modern literature, though sometimes, especially in the comments 
on the origin of Orphism, one misses sureness in the treatment of the background. 
The author comes to the conclusion that Orphic doctrines concerned themselves 
originally not with punishment but with “‘the manner in which eternal happiness 
could be attained.’ The last chapter continues the discussion with a considera- 
tion of the general beliefs in the hereafter prevalent among the Greeks. The 
conclusion is that the ideas about punishment did not develop until late, and that 
the conceptions of the Orphic sect in this respect accorded with the general beliefs 
of the times; it is therefore inaccurate to speak of scenes of punishment as pecul- 
iarly Orphice. 

Thus Weege’s contention is doubly disproved. The Etruscan paintings do not 
in general show scenes of torture, and scenes of torture are not peculiarly Orphic. 
There is, then, no ground for insisting upon Orphic influence on the paintings. But 
the book is in danger of receiving inadequate consideration because it centers upon 
a refutation of the Orphic thesis which Weege appended to his valuable work on 
painting. Van Essen’s study opens up some very interesting questions of Etruscan 
and Italic traditions. It is noteworthy that he thinks that Etruscan and Italic 
religious ideas are identical, believing apparently that the small band of Etruscans 
who came were absorbed in the Italic milieu. He is a strong supporter of Italic 
independence and vigor; in the art of the later period, where Weege saw Orphic 
influence from Greek speaking lands, he sees an effort to be free from the Hellenic 
influence which had been predominant, for instance, in the scenes from the epic 
tradition in the earlier tombs. He emphasizes the continuity in Roman art and 
literature of the conceptions which he finds in the tombs. Thus he says that scenes 
where the dead meet relatives and friends in the next world are far more common in 
Roman than in Greek literature and inscriptions. The explanation for that fact 
seems to the reviewer more likely to be that such scenes are late in character than 
that they were borrowed by writers like Lucian from Roman sources. But Van 
Essen’s work is important in making one test generalizations that are currently 
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accepted without any question. To determine the validity of his conclusions it 
would be very desirable to have a fully illustrated study of representations of the 
next world in the art of Greek and Italic peoples alike. 

Lity Ross Taytor 
Bryn Mawr 


Lysippos, by F. P. Johnson. Duke University Press, 1927. 

Lysippos, the last great originator among the sculptors of Greece, the favorite of 
\lexander, and the man who heralded the Hellenistic age, appeals to our imagina- 
tion. Even after Pheidias, Praxiteles and Skopas he was able to impose his genius 
on his time and change the trend of art by introducing a new conception and a new 
scheme of proportion. To recapture this personality by an exhaustive and critical 
review of the evidence at our disposal is the interesting task which Mr. Johnson 
has set himself. He has spared no pains and presents us with a complete picture, 
discussing first the predecessors of Lysippos—Polykleitos and his followers, Skopas 
and Euphranor—and then exhaustively the works attributed and attributable to 
Lysippos. Here and there useful, up-to-date lists are given of extant replicas of 
well-known types. In his account of Lysippos, Johnson rightly favors the Apoxy- 
omenos as against the Agias for a starting point by which to judge his style, and he 
admits the Herakles Epitrapezios and the Polydamas base as certain evidence. 
The Eros with the bow is placed in the same category, though its description by 
Pausanias as holding a bow seems hardly sufficient, inasmuch as the bow is Eros's 
regular attribute. Nor are other assignments “based on comparative study " con- 
vincing—the bearded head in the Ny-Carlsberg Glyptotek, the Seilenos with the in- 
fant Dionysos, the Medici Aphrodite, the Florence Ganymede, etc. It isa dangerous 
game, this assigning of statues to an artist of whom we have at best only a vague 
picture. ‘‘The Demeter and Kore” (that is, the two draped figures from Her- 
culaneum in Dresden) “‘are attributed to Lysippos more reasonably than to any 
other artist, far more reasonably than to Praxiteles.’’ Maybe; but the choice lies 
not between Lysippos and Praxiteles, but between Lysippos and a host of other 
artists. We need only recall the otherwise practically unknown sculptors casually 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (such as Anaxagoras, Xenophon, Aeschines, 
Aristippos, Simon, Xenokrates, Arkesilaos, Bion; Demetrios, Herakleides, etc., 
etc.) to lose confidence in the attribution of extant statues to a few outstanding 
artists. Mr. Johnson is, of course, in excellent company in this pursuit; for it is 
a favorite one with modern archaeologists. But does he not take the game too 
seriously? A large part of his beautiful book is devoted to the discussion of these 
endless theories of archaeologists regarding this and that statue or head until 
Gardner and Klein and Madame Maviglia become more distinct in our minds than 
Lysippos. Altogether admirable on the other hand is the appendix with quota- 
tions in full of the passages in ancient authors bearing on Lysippos, with English 
translations. It makes one hope that someone will soon undertake to bring Over- 
beck’s Schriftquellen up te date—with English translations. It would do much to 
clarify the subject of Greek sculpture. 

GiseLa M. A. RICHTER 
Tue METROPOLITAN MusEvUM OF ART 
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In a recent article entitled ‘‘The Ring of Nestor” Sir Arthur Evans! 
mentions that among other objects found in a tomb at Thisbe, 
from which the ring in question came, there was ‘‘a whole set of 
perforated glass paste objects, with holes below for the attachment 
of glass disks, which Mr. Wace has now conclusively shown to be- 
long to necklaces.’”” Formerly Evans had stated? that “the exact 
application of these objects remains uncertain, but it seems clear 
that they served as brackets or supports;” and still earlier* had 
described them as consoles “forming part of a cornice.”” And Bell,‘ 
evidently following Evans’s lead, says of them, “It has been sug- 
gested that they were used side by side as a continuous ledge or 
string course, but their small size—about three inches in length— 
seems inconsistent with their use in architecture. A brass matrix 
in the Ashmolean museum implies that they were moulded for use as 
applied ornament such as ears for vases. They are chiefly interest- 
ing as giving a primitive form of modillion which is characteristic 
of the Corinthian order of architecture and which occurs excep- 
tionally on the north door of the Erechtheion.”’ 

There is something arresting in the extraordinary versatility of a 
bit of abstract ornament which can be considered chiefly interesting 
as a prototype of the Corinthian modillion, and then by simple in- 
version in the hands of Mr. Wace, be cordially accepted as part of a 
necklace. The contrast between these two interpretations is so great 
that the question inevitably arises whether either is certainly correct. 

Wace’s accepted conclusion is reached in a careful study of the 
object—the only one so far made, I believe—appended to the report 
of his excavations at Mycenae.® Instead of calling it a ‘‘ modillion”’ 
he christens the object in question ‘‘the curled leaf ornament’’; 
both names are really suitable to the form, though they apply best 
to different stages of its development. The earliest examples found 
in Greece are made of gold (Fig. 1) and consist of three elements: 
(a) long oblanceolate leaves, with central ribs and ribbed edges, 
which curve outward from the base to the broadest part, and from 


1 J.H.S., 1926, p. 1; also published separately, Macmillan, London. 

2 Palace of Minos, I, p. 488. * B.S.A., TX, pp. 65-66. 4 Hellenic Architecture, p. 29. 

5 B.S.A., XXV (1921-23), pp. 398-402. The theory was almost simultaneously 
advanced by Maiuri (Ann. della Scuola di Atene, VI (1923), p. 101, fig. 19) that the 
objects were strung together in the position suggested by Wace and worn above the 
forehead in such a way that the series of square plaques formed a continuous 
diadem from which the ‘‘leaves,” imitating a series of curled locks, hung like : 
bang. The principal objection to this theory is that it is the later forms only 
which resembled frizzed hair. See below. 
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there to the tip are rolled inward in a complete circular loop; alternat- 
ing with these are (b) lanceolate leaves, broadest at the base, ribbed 
in the center and at the edges, which curve simply outward to a 
point in line with the greatest projection and greatest length of the 
adjacent roll. These lanceolate leaves usually have chains of small 
gold disks and rings fastened to their tips. Both sets of leaves 
spring from (c) rectangular plaques, approximately square, with 
beaded ribs at top and bottom which form continuous bands 
if two or more elements be set side by side. In the ce: -er of the 
plaque there is almost always a circular area, sunk as if to hold an 
inlay of some sort. Usually two leaves, one of each type, spring 
from the ribbed edge of a plaque, and from behind their tips spring 


Figure 1. ‘“CurLep-LEAF ORNAaA- 
MENT’ IN GOLD FROM MyYcCENAE 
a AND Arcos (d) (14 size) 


similar secondary leaves, and from behind these again come a third 
pair, with even a fourth pair occasionally found. The terminal 
curled leaf is usually longer than the others, sometimes it is slightly 
broader also, in which case the accompanying lanceolate leaf becomes 
narrower or shorter in relation to the rolled leaf. 

Apparently we have to do with a conventionalized natural form 
of some sort, which is eminently suited to execution in gold. In the 
later examples of the ornament (Fig. 2), glass paste, cast in a mold 
and then gilded, is substituted for true metal work. The result is 
a progressive series beginning with a labored imitation of the gold- 
smith’s technique, where the pairs of leaves are cast separately and 
then joined to make the compound unit (Fig. 2, e+d=e) and ending 
in a form which gives little indication of its metallic ancestry, 
where the plaque and three or four pairs of leaves are all cast in a 
single piece (Fig. 2, a, b). At the same time the conventionaliza- 
tion increases until the whole perhaps suggests some structural 
architectural member rather more than any natural object. In one 
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example! which probably comes at the very end of the series, the 
form has degenerated still further into a mere series of rolls ending 
in a crudely modelled female head and bust (Fig. 3). Wace says 
of this: ‘‘the original form of the ornament was by now forgotten 
and obscured,’’? and he is undoubtedly correct. 

Both gold and paste examples have holes bored in them in such 
a way that they could be strung together side by side, or fastened 
in that position to some background, presumably of fabric. The 
length varies from .02 m. to over .08 m.; the largest examples, it is 
needless to say, are of paste, but the majority, both of gold and 
paste, measure from .035 m. to .045 m. The ornament occurs so 
frequently in Mycenaean tombs of the better class that it would 


Ficure 3. 
Paste 
ORNAMENT 
FROM 
(MycENAE 
(natural size) 


Figure 2. ‘‘Cur_Lep-LEAF ORNAMENT” IN 
PasTE FROM MyceNAeE (a, c-i) AND 
Spata (b) (14 size) 


seem to have formed a conventional object of personal adornment. 

The evidence of the excavations bears out the chronological ar- 
rangement which the development of form suggests. Wace* be- 
lieves the earliest known example in Greece to be that from Argos 
(Fig. 1, d). This he dates in L. H. II and considers that all 
others in gold are of the same general period, while all the paste 
examples he places in L. H. III. The fact that one gold example 
from Mycenae (Fig. 1, a) has its plaque decorated with basket 
work instead of with the usual sunken circle, would seem to place it 
at one end or the other of the series; since it can be dated L. H. II 
we may safely say that at that period the form was in its youth, 
not far removed from some natural prototype, and had not yet 
crystallized into a set convention. 

1 Praktika, 1886, p. 78; Arch. Eph., 1887, pl. XIII, 23. 


2 Op. cit., p. 401. 
3 Tbid., p. 398. 
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In Crete specimens are as rare as they are common in Greece. 
Wace! cites one L. H. III example in glass paste from Kalyvia near 
Phaestos,’ a steatite mold from Knossos* and a curled leaf of ivory 
which resembles part of the gold form in question, but much more 
closely the handles of an alabaster vase from Mycenae.* Evans® 
says sweepingly, “‘faience specimens of such objects have been 
found both at Knossos and in mainland Greece,” but he mentions 
specifically only an example from Messenian Pylos,® which as Wace? 
points out, is of glass paste. Wace mentions no examples in faience, 
and so far as I am aware, none has been found on the mainland or in 
Crete.’ The fact that the paste examples were often gilded inimitation 
of the original gold ornaments, and that faience was unsuited for 
gilding, readily explains why this material was not commonly used. : 
The steatite mold from Knossos, which Evans® dates as ‘“‘ probably 
belonging to L. M. I,’”’ was made, he says, for casting faience. Of 
course nothing about the mold itself indicates whether it was for 
faience or for paste; and since the dating is qualified with a “‘ prob- 
ably ’’—the details of the provenance, “‘a dependency to the North 
West of the palace,’’ are not given ’—while the form of the object 
corresponds exactly, even to the circular sinkage in the base plaque, 
with the L. H. III examples in paste from the mainland, it seems to 
me highly improbable that it antedates the gold prototypes of the 
mainland castings. 

The authoritative examples from Crete then, reduce to two; one 
in paste from Kalyvia, of L. M. III, which as Wace " suggests may 

! Op. cit., p. 398. 

2 Mon. Ant., XIV, pp. 632-633, fig. 106. 

3 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 488, figs. 349-350; B. S. A., LX, pp. 65-66, figs. 42, 43. 

‘Fourth shaft grave (Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 246, No. 356). The alabaster 
handles were made separately and attached with pins. The ivory curl is much 
smaller than the alabaster handles, but the form is strikingly similar, even in 
section. I should suppose that the Cretan curl came from a small vase made of 
gold and ivory. The shape of the alabaster vase suggests a metal prototype; 
it also recalls shapes shown on Egyptian monuments of the eighteenth dynasty 
Wainwright (Liverpool Ann., VI (1913-14), p. 48 and pl. XIV, No. 6) considers it 
related to a Syrian type (ibid., pl. IX, 7). 5 Palace of Minos, I, p. 488 

Arch. Eph., 1914, p. 103, fig. 5. B.S.A., XXV (1921-23), p. 398, note 2 

8 The only faience examples of which I am aware, are a series of twelve, found 
in tomb XXXI, Ialysos, Rhodes, (Ann. della Scuola di Atene, V1 (1923) p. 165, 
fig. 92). The fact that rosettes of gold leaf were set in the sinkages in the plaques, 
while similar examples, of blue glass paste from tomb IV (op. cit. p. 101, figs. 17-19 
had inset rosettes of greenish paste, suggests that the faience examples were 
ungilded save for the rosette, while the other series may have been gilded in part, 
or not at all. 

® Loc. cit.; Wace (op. cit., p. 398), probably because of obscurity in this passage 
in the Palace of Minos, gives the still earlier date, M. M. III. 

'°The ‘North West Building” of Vol. I is probably the same as the *‘ North 
West Treasury” of Vol. II, but in the description of the latter I can find no mention 
of the steatite matrix. It is perhaps significant that among other objects found at 
that point is the painted clay base of a circular stand which unquestionably dates 
from the end of L. M. IIT (Evans, op. cit., I, fig. 390, pp. 619-620 

"Op. cit., p. 399. 
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be an importation from the mainland; the other, the mold for a 
similar object from Knossos, of uncertain date, but possibly also 
L. M. III. To all intents and purposes the ornament is purely a 
mainland form, appearing in L. H. II and developing throughout 
L. H. III, at which period occasional examples probably made their 
way, along with other expressions of mainland culture, to Crete.! 

The holes for fastening the ornament and the asymetric arrange- 
ment of one curled-leaf and one lanceolate-leaf element to every 
unit of the base plaque, leaves no doubt that the units were to be 
set close together to form a continuous band. But there may be 
doubt that this band was a necklace. Wace’s conclusion that it 
was such, seems to be based on the assumption ® that the plaque was 
at the top of the ornament with the leaves pendant from it, and on 
the observation * that ‘‘the top (7.e., the plaque) is always narrower 
than the bottom (the curl) so that when threaded the ornaments, 
as the units of a necklace, make a wide curve.”” Among the exam- 
ples which he illustrates, however (Figs. 1 and 2), there is only one 
(Fig. 1, b) in which the curl is noticeably wider than the plaque, and 
in this one the lanceolate leaves are lacking. If the latter were made 
separately, as in other gold examples, and inserted on plaques of 
their own between the plaques of the curled leaves, the wedge shape 
of the latter would lose all significance. In some of the examples 
shown (e.g., Fig. 1, a; Fig. 2, f, h, compare Fig. 3) the sides do not 
appear to me to diverge at all, while in those which are unquestion- 
ably somewhat wedge-shaped the divergence is so slight that if 
joined side by side on a flat surface, the resultant circle would be far 
too great for a necklace or even for a girdle.’ In order to form a 
circle small enough to be worn upon the neck the elements would 
have to lie almost at right angles to the plane of the circle, thus pro- 
ducing a collar with nearly vertical sides. But if they were joined in 
this way there is no certainty as to the size of circle they formed: it 
might have been small enough for a bracelet—with some of the 
smaller examples at least—or large enough for the hem of a coat. 
As for the plaque being at the top, I can see no evidence in support 
of this except that it would make a better necklace so, and even this 
would be of little weight with a necklace of the collar type. On the 
other hand, in the late example with the human head (Fig. 3) it is 
very certain that the head was right side up, and the plaque con- 

1 Examples, of L. H. III date, have been found as far afield as Corfu (Cavvadias, 
’Apx. Tis p. 367, fig. 458) and Ialysos, Rhodes (see above, 
p. 176, note 8). 

2 Op. cit., p. 398. 3 [bid. 

* As an example, take fig. 2, b, from Spata. The width across the center of the 
plaque is 0.0195 m., and at the widest part of the curl 0.0225 m. The distance 


between these points of measurement is 0.06 m. If the pieces were laid flat, side 
by side, the circle through the center of the plaques would have a diameter of 0.78 m. 
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sequently at the bottom. Wace! says this “was apparently in- 
verted,”’ but it is hardly credible that an ornament of long and fixed 
tradition as to form would ever be worn upside down. To invert a 
well known object, notoriously produces burlesque. 

While I think Wace is surely right in considering the ornament 
an article of personal adornment rather than an architectural motif, 
the evidence seems to me against rather than in favor of its being a 
necklace. Furthermore in all the considerable repertoire of My- 
cenaean costume shown in fresco fragments there is no representa- 


A B 


Figure 4. A, Fresco FraGMENT FrroM Mycenae; B, Figure rrom Haata 
TRIADA SARCOPHAGUS 


tion of any necklace which at all suggests this ornament. On the 
other hand, a fragment of fresco illustrated by Rodenwaldt * (Fig. 
4, A) shows a series of triple incurled forms which for linear indica- 
tion are as accurate representations of the ‘‘curled-leaf ornament”’ 
as one could wish; and here certainly a necklace is not shown. This 
fragment is, unfortunately, so small that it shows nothing but three 
repeats of the ornament and an adjacent detached stripe which 
formed part of the enclosing frame of the picture. By assuming this 
stripe to be at the top, the curls fall into the proper place to form the 
front edge of a crown. This interpretation of the fragment is ac- 
cepted by Miss Lamb in the publication of Mycenae,’ and therefore, 
I presume by Wace himself. Interpreted in terms of the “curled- 
leaf ornament,” the crown shown in the fresco would be formed 
1 B.S.A., XXV (1921-23), p. 401. 


* Fries des Megarons von M ykenae, p. 50. 


3 BS.A., XXV (1921-23), p. 166. 
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of a series of units joined side by side in a slightly flaring cylinder, 
with the flat band formed by the juxtaposed plaques at the bottom. 

Confirmation of this restoration is furnished by a crown depicted 
on the famous L. M. III sarcophagus from Hagia Triada! (Fig. 4, B). 
The indication here has been somewhat simplified by representing 
only a single row of curls. These are drawn in red line on a yellow 
ground, evidently representing gold, and spring from a flat band 
which encircles the head. But the head-dress here is more than a 
simple crown, for from the center rises a stiff lily-like object from 
which a long soft tassel or plume floats out and down the wearer's 
back.? Presumably, then, the crown on the fragment from Mycenae 
should be restored with a similar central tassel. Evidently the 
flexible gold circlet was fastened around a close fitting cap of leather 
or fabric, from which the tassel sprang. The delicacy of some of the 
actual gold specimens of the “curled-leaf ornament” is certainly 
such that they could hardly have been used without some backing. 
The cap, of course, has left no traces in the tombs where the orna- 
ment has been found, and the tassel has naturally vanished com- 
pletely too, but the central lily-like socket of the tassel might have 
been made of something that would have lasted, yet so far as I know, 
nothing of the sort has been identified. 

Now if the ‘“curled-leaf ornament”’ is the material remains of 
tasseled crowns such as are shown on the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, 
a very special interest attaches to it; for this particular type of head- 
dress is otherwise well known, and has a!ready received considerable 
attention.* It is unmistakably represented on fresco, ivory, gold, 
glass paste and on pottery, and these representations come from 
Crete, from mainland Greece and from Rhodes and Cyprus.‘ Its 


1 _ Mon. Ant., XIX (1908), pl. IT. 

‘‘Rien ne permet d’assurer que cette longue queue que le vent semble entrainer 
soit formée de plumes. II s’agit peut-étre plut6t d'un faisceau de cheveux ou de 
fils (dorés dans. ha Aopos du casque d’Achille)”’ (A.-J. Reinach, Rev. Arch., XV 

1910), p. 23,n.3). For this reason I prefer the word ‘‘tassel’”’ to ‘‘ plume.”’ 
> See espec iaity Valentine K. Miiller, Der Polos (Dissertation of the University 
of Berlin, 1915); cf. Tsountas, Arch. Eph., 1902, pp. 3 ff., von Duhn, Arch. fiir Relig., 
XII (1909), p. 175; A.-J. Reinach, Rev. Arch. XV (1910), p. 23; Bossert, Alt Kreta, 


». 27. (Unless otherwise specified all references to Alt Kreta are to the first edition.) 
peci, 
* For example: 

FRESCO 


a) Knossos; wall fragment; Evans, Palace of Minos, Vol. II, pt. 2, Frontispiece, 
pl. XIV; Bossert, Alt Kreta, fig. 74; cf. B\S.A., VII (1900-01), p. 15. 
b) Hagia Triada; sarcophagus (fig. 6), Mon. Ant., XTX (1908), pls. I, III. 
c) Mycenae; wall fragment (fig. 5); Rodenwaldt, Fries des Megarons, fig. 26 
Ivory 
d) Spata; comb; B.C.H., 1878, pl. XVII (1) 
e) Spata; plaques, five with one sphinx; four with two sphinxes; two incom- 
plete fragments; B.C.H., 1878, pl. XVIII (1). 
Mycenae; two ivory plaques, in Athens Museum; unpublished except in 
Bossert, Alt Kreta (2nd ed.), 229, a, b. 
(g) Athens; cut-out ornament; Arch. Eph., 1887, pl. XIII, B 
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origin and its significance are problems whose solution should throw 
much light on the ethnic and religious affiliations of the rulers of 
Mycenae in the Late Helladic period. 

With the exception of the two examples already illustrated 
(Fig. 4, A and B) none of the representations of the tasselled crown 
shows clearly that it was composed of the “‘curled-leaf ornament.’ 
Except on fresco the drawing is on too small a scale for more than 
the most cursory indication of any such detail. Nevertheless in at 
least seven cases! the crown is marked with slightly curved stria- 
tions like vertical reeding, which may very well be intended to indi- 
vate the ‘‘curled-leaf”’ units. On five aes it is decorated with 


(h) Menidi; cut-out ornament (tassel rere Lolling, Kuppelgrab bei Menidi, 
pl. VIII (4). 
(i) Argos; fragments of plaque; B.C.H., XXVIII (1904), p. 385, fig. 22. 
(j) Knossos; mirror handle; Evans, Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, p. 64, fig. 69. 
(k) Enkomi, Cyprus; circular box; Murray, Excavations in Cyprus, pl. I, 1126. 
GOLD 
(1) Mycenae; stamped ornament; Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 183, No. 277; 
Bossert, Alt Kreta, 237d. 
(m) Mycenae; ring, intaglio; Bossert, Alt Kreta, 247b. 
(n) Mycenae; gem, intaglio; Bossert, Alt Kreta, 243d. 
(0) Mycenae; small stamped plaque; Arch. Eph., 1888, pl. IX (13). 
(p) lalysos, Rhodes; stampec revetment; Furtwi aingler-Loeschke, Wyk. Vasen, 
p. 8, fig. 2 
(q) Enkorni, Cyprus; many stampings; Murray, Exrcav. in Cyprus, pl. VII, 473 
Guass Paste 
(r) Spata; small plaque; B.C.H., 1878, pl. XVII (2). 
(s) Menidi; small plaque; Kuppelgrab bet Menidi, pl. V (44). 
POTTERY 
t) Enkomi, Cyprus; crater; Murray, Excav. in Cyprus, p. 8, fig. 14. (Our Fig. 5.) 
(u) Enkomi, Cyprus; crater; Murray, Excav. in Cyprus, p. 49, fig. 76. 

A series of L. a III paste plaques from Ialysos (Maiuri, Ann. della scuola 
di Atene, V1 (1923), p. 101, figs. 17, 18) shows rampant winged sphinxes with 
fluted turbans, without tassels. similar plaque exc 
at lalysos in 1871, is illustrated in Furtwiingler-Loeschke, Wyk. Vasen, pl. C. 
Cf. example from Camiros (?) in Perrot, Hist. del’ Art, Ill, p. is fig. 534. 

A series of plaques from Menidi (Kuppelgrab bei Menidi, pl. V, 45), similar to 
those of (s) in the above list, show crowned sphinxes also, but in the illustration 
there is no indication of any tassel. A third set of glass plaques from Menidi 
ibid., pl. V, 43) show female heads in profile; in illustration the top is somewhat 
unintelligible, but probably a crown is intended, from which a long cord hangs 
down the wearer’sneck. While this appendage has little resemblance to a plume or 
tassel, it does strongly suggest the rolls of clay behind the heads of Mycenaean 
figurines (see below, p. 184, note 2). A gold-plated ring from a L. M. III tomb at 
Knossos (Archaeologia, LIX (1906), p. 416, fig. 21) shows a sphinx with out- 
stretched wings, wearing a head-dress with a cme curling like a letter S behind. 

A mold from Sitia, Crete (XNanthoudides, Arch. Eph., 1900, pp. 25 ff., pls. 3, 4), 
shows on one side a very crude figure of a woman with flounced skirt and bare 
bosom, wearing a corrugated head-dress of some sort—from the center of which 
rises a three-pronged ornament—and holding flowers in her uplifted hands. On 
the other side is a similar figure without the central ornament to the head-dress, 
holding double axes instead of flowers. Probably we have here debased representa- 
tions of the tasselled crown; if so, there is an evident intention to show not only the 
‘curled-leaf ornament"’ but also the circular inlays on the diadem. 

! This is perfectly clear in (d) (i) (k) (m) (q) (t) (u) S the examples cited in the 
prece ding note, and probably also in the case of (n) and (; 

e) (f) (h) (j) in list above. A very late gold ring ‘bom Tiryns (Arch. An 
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a zig-zag line, which may be merely abstract decoration without 
representational significance. On other examples it is plain or too 
crudely made to be intelligible. But in one example, from Knossos! 
—the best preserved and best drawn of the frescos—the crown is 
clearly shown to be composed of a series of delicate lily forms joined 
together in a circlet. 

The large scale and the actual beauty of this particular fragment 
of painted relief—especially as restored in the romantic figure of the 
“Priest King’’ °—have made it probably the best known of the tas- 
selled crowns, but actually it is quite atypical. The coronet of 
dainty, isolated lilies is a very different thing from the continuous 
decorated band which would be formed by the juxtaposition of gold 
or gilt-paste “curled-leaf’’ units, the type shown in all other repre- 
sentations. It is in fact so delicate that it seems questionable if it 
could be executed as shown. Moreover, instead of the long and very 
flexible tassel which other examples how, the Knossian crown has 
apparently a plume of three broad and fairly stiff feathers, broader 
near the tip than at the base, like short peacock-tail feathers.’ 

There seem to me to be three possible explanations for the pe- 
culiarities of this representation. First, that the Knossos crown is 
an earlier form than that found on the mainland; second, that it is 
a distinctively Cretan type, perhaps paralleling the mainland type 
in development from some common ancestor; third, that it is an 
object really foreign to Crete, depicted by the Knossian artist, not 
quite literally but in terms of his own artistic vocabulary. The 
fresco from Knossos may in fact be slightly earlier than the gold 

“ecurled-leaf ornaments”’ from the mainland; Evans considers it,‘ 


1916, p. 147, fig. 5; Deltion, II (1916), pl. I, 1), which has a marked resem- 
blance in technique to the mold from Sitia, shows a seated female (?) figure before 
which stand four genii bearing jugs. The seated figure wears a striated crown 
very like some of those just cited, and it is possible that a long tassel is indicated 
behind her back. (For the latest study of this ring, see V. Miiller, Jb. Arch. /., 
XLII (1927), pt. 1/2, pp. 1-29; cf. Bossert, Alt Kreta (2nd ed.), 326, h). 

1 (a) in list, page 179, note 4. 

*In Candia Museum, restored by Gillieron. The restoration has since been 
somewhat revised by E — Palace of Minos, I1, pl. XIV; compare Bossert, Alt 
Kreta, fig. 74). In B.S.A., VII (1900-01 p. 15, the section with the crown is 
described as “‘back and ear of male head wearing a crown’’: actually the front 
rather than the back is shown (cf. Palace of Minos, LI, fig. 504b). 

’ The terminal ends of the feathers are not included among the fragments ( Palace 
of Minos, II, fig. 504a), so that it is possible that they were longer and more flexible 
than as shown in the restoration; which is, however, quite convincing in appear- 
ance. Evans (ibid., Il, p. 777) says that part of an eye of one of the feathers is 
preserved. The tassel ate gold gem, (n) in list, p. 179, note 4, is also peculiar; 
it is relatively short and stiff, and instead of puinainn from a lily-shaped plume- 
holder it ends in an one t of that form 

* Palace of Minos, I, p. 777, fig. 505a. In the *t!ustration the Mycenaean gold 
plate is attributed to the Fourth Shaft Grave, but n. the text it is correctly given 
as from the Third Shaft Grave. 
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because of the form of the lilies, contemporary with a gold plate 
from the third shaft grave at Mycenae (late L. H.1.), but such dating 
is necessarily uncertain. The second explanation would account 
easily for the searcity of the “curled-leaf ornament’”’ in Crete, on 
the theory that the Cretans formed their tasselled crowns of some 
other ornament. But to the best of my knowledge, no other orna- 
ment has come to light among the goldsmith’s work of Crete of 
proper size—c. 04 m.—to serve for the coronet. Moreover, it may 
be questioned whether the tasselled crown was ever truly naturalized 
in the island; aside from the Knossian fresco I know of but two rep- 
resentations of it which have been found there—the Hagia Triada 
sarcophagus, where the crown is clearly made of the mainland orna- 
ment and the costumes are of assorted mainland and Egyptian 
pattern—and an ivory mirror handle! from a L. M. III chamber 
tomb near Knossos, where the crown is a continuous band marked with 
a zig-zag line, and where the very incorrect drawing of the body of the 
sphinx who wears it, and a meaningless spiral carved on the animal’s 
shoulder,’ strongly suggest that this handle is not Cretan work but 
was imported with the copper disk it held; perhaps from Cyprus, the 
home of mirrors. Altogether the third explanation seems to me the 
most probable, that the wearer of the plumed crown at Knossos is not 
a Cretan,* but perhaps a tributary from the mainland oran ambassador 
from the east, or perhaps a votary of some foreign cult, dressed, like 
those on the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, in an outlandish style which 
the painter has made free to express in terms of native ornament. 
The most peculiar thing about the tasselled crown is, that with the 
exception of the Hagia Triada sarcophagus and the two fresco frag- 
ments from Knossos and Mycenae—-in both of which latter the 
wearer is a work of restoration—it is always shown upon the head of 
a sphinx.’ On one side of the sarcophagus it is worn by a woman 
officiating at some religious ceremony; on each end is a chariot with 
two more women similarly crowned. The Knossos fragment has 
been associated with a male torso, but probably more than one 


' (j) in list, p. 179, note 4; probably the sealing from Zakro (see below, pp. 185, 
186) and the mold from Sitia (see above, p. 179, note 4) should be included, but they 
come at the extreme ends of the series and in neither case is the tasselled crown 
be yond question. 

T 7. re is a similar spiral on the shoulder of the ivory sphinx from Menidi, (h) 
in list, ar 9, note 4, and on one of the sphinxes on the Cypriot crater, (t), ibid., 
our Fig. ! . Compare the spiral lock on the shoulder of the little sphinx from 
Mycenae, , ibid, on the shoulder of the fresco gryphon in the Throne Room, 
Knossos (Bossert, Alt Kreta, 2nd ed., 55) and on the ivory gryphon from Mycenae 

ibid., 231). 

’ There can be little doubt that the body with which the crown has been restored 
belongs to a Cretan, but the correctness of the restoration cannot be established 
with certainty (See below, pp. 182, 183.) . 

‘The glass paste heads from Menidi and the mould from Sitia (see above, p. 179, 
note 4) should probably also be included among the exceptions, but in neither case 
is the head-dress altogether certain. 


ase 
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figure was represented on the wall from which this came, and the 
traces of ear that have survived in connection with the crown are 
now a feminine yellowish white, while the torso is masculine brown. 
This difference may, of course, be due to fading, since the torso itself 
is much bleached in places,' but the fragments found may equally as 
well have belonged to more than one figure. It cannot be said with 
certainty, however, that the crown is an exclusively feminine head- 
dress—assuming all sphinxes to be female—since on the only monu- 
ment where the wearer’s sex can be definitely told, there is no dis- 
tinction between male and female costumes.? It would be useful to 
know if the actual remains of tasselled crowns—the ‘curled-leaf 
ornament ’’—had been found with male or female burials—they can 
not all be from the graves of sphinxes—but certain evidence seems 
lacking. Six of the chamber tombs at Mycenae contained specimens 
of the ornament, and we may hope that the promised publication of 
these will determine the sex of the owner in at least one case. 

Some indication of the significance of the tasselled crown as 
human head-gear may be gathered from its adoption by the sphinx, 
for we can safely assume that it was first used on human heads. In 
Egypt the sphinx was a symbolic image of the king, and its apparel 
simply that of royalty. If this were the case with the Aegean sphinx 
also, the tasselled crown should be the emblem of the Aegean kings, 
and the ‘‘curled-leaf ornament”’ be found only in royal graves. But 
in the legends and artistic tradition of classic Greece—where some- 
thing of Bronze Age belief may still be reflected—the sphinx is not a 
royal animal, and is consistently female.* The origin of the Greek 
sphinx and its ancient significance are wholly uncertain, but it un- 
doubtedly came from the east, a mysterious creature with probably 
some definite rdle in pre-Greek religion. Where crowned sphinxes 
confront in pairs the sacred tree (Fig. 5),' or stand with one foot 
upon a column®—suggesting the lion warders of the Mycenae gate— 
we probably have divine attendants; theriomorphic guardians, or 
ministers, of aniconic gods. On the Hagia Triada sarcophagus the 

1 Palace of Minos, U1, p. 781. ? Bossert, op. cit., p. 17. 

The glass paste sphinx from Ialysos (p. 179, note 4) and from Menidi, (s) in 
list, ibid. have sharply marked breasts, as has the sphinx on Evans’ gold gem from 


Thisbe (The Ring of Nestor, in J.H.S., 1925, fig. 31; Palace of Minos, I, fig. 478), 
but the authenticity of the latter does not seem to me sufficiently certain to war- 


rant its use as evidence. (See below, note 6.) What appear to be breasts on the 
sphinxes of the gold ring from Mycenae (m) may possibly be merely ornaments. 
*(m) (t) (u) in list, p. 179, note 4. 5 (9) ibid. 


® The tree is the aniconic image of the fertility goddess: she appears under many 
names in prehistoric and historic Asia, with the lion as her emblematic animal. 
The Asiatic sphinx might conceivably have been compounded of lion and priestess 
in her special honor, without any reference to the Egyptian sphinx, just as in Asia 
the emblematic animal of male fertility gods, the bull, is given an ultra-masculine 
human head, forming a type of genius wholly unknown in Egypt. The fact that 
on Sir Arthur Evans gold gem from Thisbe (see above, note 3), the sphinx is 
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crown is worn by a female ministrant at some mystic ceremony, 
though whether in the land of the living or dead is not quite clear,' 
for on one side the occupant of 
the sarcophagus appears at the 
door of his tomb, and the horse- 
drawn chariot of the crowned 
ladies at one end is balanced by 
one at the other end where the 
steeds are gryphons. If the 
“curled-leaf ornament”’ be found 
in female graves, it will be 
safe to infer that the tasselled 
crown was not a mark of 


Figure 5. CRATER FROM ENKoM1I, 
Cyprus royalty, but was worn by special 


servants of the gods, female 
on earth, female-feline elsewhere.2. It has been pointed out by 


evidently regarded as an inimical earthly monster—as in later Greek legend— 
instead of as a divine guardian or embodied nature force, is in itself sufficient to 
awaken doubt as to the pre-Greek character of the gem. Nilsson, Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion, p. 317, note 1, gives a list of pre-Greek examples of Sphinxes 
and Gryphons, ‘‘omitting instances of merely decorative value.”’ 

1 Nilsson (op. cit., pp. 369-381), after a discussion of other interpretations, 
concludes that the sarcophagus represents the worship of the deified dead. 

* The mould from Sitia (see above, p. 179, note 4), if it belongs to this group, 
helps to confirm this theory, for the figures represent goddesses—or more probably 
priestesses—holding two different symbols of divinity. The spreading head- 
dresses, crowns or poloi, characteristic of the earlier type of female figurine common 
in all L. H. III sites, may easily be a summary representation of the tasselled crown. 
I formerly suggested (cf. Harland, Peloponnesos in the Bronze Age, in Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, XXXIV (1923), p. 32) that the clay roll which 
passes over the top of the crown at the rear and hangs down the figure’s back, 
stood for a serpent rather thar for a braid of hair, and Demangel (Fouilles dé 
Delphes, I1, fase. 5, p. 16) has apparently accepted my suggestion; but the third 
possibility must be considered, that it may be meant for the tassel of the crown, 
instead of either snake or hair. (See above, p. 179, note 4; cf. Demangel, op. cit., 
fig. 28, 3.) It is not improbable that poloi, kalathoi and similar head-dresses of 
goddesses and ministrants—notably associated with goddesses of fertility—are 
derived from the crowns of the terra-cotta figurines, or from their probable an- 
cestor the tasselled crown, or from a still earlier Asiatic ancestor (cf. Val. K. Miiller, 
Der Polos, pp. 55-88). The Mistress of Wild Animals is shown in relief on an 
archaic Boeotian vase (Wolters, Arch. Eph., 1892, pls. 8, 9) wearing a fluted and 
spreading crown that quite recalls the feather crown of Anaitis (see below, p. 199, 
Fig. 10). A possible survival of the tassel in post-Mycenaean times may be 
seen on a terra-cotta figurine—0.34 m. high—found on the right bank of the 
Danube east of Belgrade (Hoernis, Mitt. d. Anthrop, Gesell. Wien, 1891; An- 
throp., 1892, p. 238; Perrot, Hist. de l’Art, VII, fig. 70). In general form and 
pose this figurine is exactly comparable to the Mycenaean ones, on the head there 
appears to be a flat cap from which an unmistakable tassel, long and elaborate, 
hangs down the back. Unfortunately the uncertainty of date and lack of inter- 
mediate examples make the relationship to the Mycenaean figurines quite un- 
certain. Dr. Elderkin has called my attention to a curious head-ornament 
shown on certain Cyrenaic-Laconian cylices, which may also be a descendant or 
younger relations of the tasselled crown (Arch. Zeit., XX XIX (1881), pl. XIII, 2, 3, 
6). This consists of a pair of incurling spirals with a more or less rudimentary pal- 
mette upstanding between them. It is shown twice on the heads of horsemen 

possibly deified heroes—once on the head of a small winged female genius 


| 
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Tsountas! that the anthropomorphic termination of the ‘ curled-leaf 
ornament”’ shown in Figure 3 probably represents the great mother 
goddess, and the fact that in the same room four fragmentary figur- 
ines of glass were found, showing a goddess of the same type,’ indi- 
cates that the whole equipment was of a sacred character.’ The 
fresco crown from Knossos may then have been worn, not by a 
‘Priest-King”’’ as in the restoration, but by a priestess, perhaps 
a foreigner; and the scene to which it belonged may have been a 
religious ceremony like that on the sarcophagus, rather than a lay 
procession. 

The origin of the tasselled crown is as problematical as is its signifi- 
eance. The ‘‘curled-leaf ornament”’ carries it back to L. H. II; it 
seems to have no ancestry in Greece before that period. Its appear- 
ance is approximately contemporary with that of the tholos tombs; 
perhaps its introduction is due to a race or tribe that supplanted 
the builders of the shaft graves as rulers of Mycenae.* But the earli- 
est representation in Crete may be very slightly earlier,’ and a con- 
temporary forerunner of the crowned sphinx may be seen in a small 
stamped gold ornament ® from the third grave, in the form of a 
winged sphinx, ‘‘crowned”’ says Schliemann,’ “with a Phrygian cap 
from which a long crest seems to stretch out.’”’ The cap is a cone, 
drawn as an equilateral triangle; there is no indication of any coro- 
net, but the tassel is unmistakable, it seems, in fact, double. The 
third shaft grave dates from the latter part of L. H. 1.8 Further- 
more, among the clay sealings found at Zakro in eastern Crete is 


accompanying such a horseman, and once on the head of a sphinx. Exactly the 
same ornament is shown on the head of a sphinx on a crate : - the same style 


found in a tomb at Sardis (Chase, A.J.A., XXV (1921) pl. while the pal- 
mette without the scrolls a gg ya above the head of a small ae genius on a 
cylix from Naukratis, (Petrie, Naukratis, I, pl. VIII). It is to be noted that while 


the elements—incurling volutes with ce ntral spray—are paralleled by the incurling 
volutes of the coronet and the central tassel springing from an upright tassel- 
holder, there is perhaps an even closer + allel in the doubled incurling volutes and 
central fountain of vegetation upon the head of the lady on the Mycenaean pin 
See below, Fig. 7, b). Conceivably all are related to a talismanic emblem 
found commonly in Cyprus, Syria and Egypt from the eighteenth dynasty onward. 
Portions of long spirals, stretching to the rear of the head, are shown above two 
Sphinxes on a Cyrenaic vase (Arch. Zeit., XX XIX (1881), pl. XI, 3) in the British 
Museum, and on a cylix in the Ashmolean (Rev. Arch., LX (1907), pl. IIL); an 
‘orientalizing”’ fragment from Naukratis shows a complete spiral (J.H.S., VIII 
1887), pl. LX XIX). Though the crown is at best a skull cap, the spiral strongly 
<uggests the tassel. Spiral-tassel and polos-crown together are worn by Sphinxes 
on terra-cotta plaques from Praesos (B.S.A., XI (1904-05), p. 255, fig. 18), _ 
in the Metropolitan Museum. Other sphinxes on a pithos from Prinias (A.J. 
V (1901), pl. XIII, 11) wear long corrugated wigs with a separate lock in a c¢ al 


spiral issuing from the top, but no polos. The tassel seems preserved by South 
\egean sphinxes, the polos by Ionic. 
1 Arch. Eph., 1887, p. 169. 2 Tbid.., pl. XIII (24 
Wace, B.S.A., XXV (1921-23), p. 402. 4 Tbid., pp. 120-121. 


The crown, but not the ‘‘curled leaf,’”’ (a) in list, p. 179, note 4. 
1) in list, p. 179, note 4. M ycenae, p. 184. 8 Wace, op. cit., p. 120. 
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one which shows in front view a female sphinx with outstretched 
wings.! The head is turned sharply to the right, and wears a diadem 
from which rise three or four curls, often misdrawn in illustration as 
loops ? but actually of spiral form. Behind the head float out what 
look like two nodular fillets. These may be meant for a double 
tassel and the curls for the ornamental coronet of a tasselled crown, 
or both may stand for hair, or—in view of the freakish forms shown 
on these sealings—both may be meaningless space fillers. The 
sealings came from the ‘‘upper story”’ of a house burned in the 
destruction of the city, toward the end of L. M. 1.2 Evans‘ dates 
them, on a basis of the artist’s psychology rather than on stylistic 
grounds, at the transition from the Middle to the Late Minoan 
period. But the only parallel to the scalloped wings of butterfly 
type, found not only on the sphinx but on a variety of the Zakro 
sealings, and on an undated bronze axe from Phaestos® are the 
butterflies and other scalloped forms stamped on gold disks from 
the third shaft grave at Mycenae.*’ No seal stones of quite the style 
of the Zakro impressions have been found in Crete; it is therefore 
possible that these clay labels were attached to imported objects;’ at 
any rate the fantastic combinations of form shown seem foreign to 
the naturalism of Cretan art. Altogether I think it quite possible 
that we have here the earliest representation of the tasselled crown in 
Crete or Greece and perhaps the earliest representation of the sphinx 
in Crete; but I also think the evidence points to both being still 
exotic there in the latter days of L. M. I.° The contemporary 
Mycenaean sphinx, if it be of local manufacture, may be the work of 
an artist copying a foreign object, which he did not clearly under- 
stand so far as the crown was concerned, because the crown itself 
had not at that time appeared in Greece.* 

1 J.HS., XXII (1902), pl. VIII, 74; Bossert, Alt Kreta, 243 f. 

2? E.g., J.HS., XXII, p. 83, fig. 19; the photographic reproductions cited in the 
preceding note show the correct form. 

8 J.HWS., XXII (1902), p. 132-133. That is to say, a mass of débris, 1 ft. 6 in 
thick, separated them from the carbonized matter and painted plaster which lay 
on the floor below. Identical sealings have been found at the port of Knossos, 
near Candia, on a site which yielded objects of M. M. III, L. M. I. and L. M. III 
(Palace of Minos, I1, pp. 254-255). On account of the clay Evans believes that 
the latter were made in the region of Vasiliki, or its port on the gulf of Mirabello 

4 Palace of Vinos, I. pp 

® Mosso, Atti. Acad. Lincei, XII (1906-09), pp. 502 ff., pl. IL (11); Dawn of 
Mediterranean Civilization, fig. 180. Assigned by Evans (Palace of Minos, U1, 
pp. 787-788) to the transition from M. M. III to L. M. I. 

® Schliemann, MV ycenae, p. 168, No. 248; p. 176, No. 256; p. 183, No. 275 

7 While the resemblance of the clay of the Candia examples (see above, note 3 
to that of Vasiliki is not certain proof of their Cretan origin, its unlikeness to that 
of Candia is proof of their importation there. 

* Another atypical head-dress is shown on a gold gem from Thisbe which Evans 


dates in the first half of the fifteenth century (L. M. Ib) (see above, p. 183, notes3, 6 
* This tasselled cap may possibly be a primitive ritual head-dress or possibly 


XUM 


XUM 
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Now a head-dress which was known to Mycenaeans as proper to 
imported sphinxes, before they adopted it for their own heads, must 
have been worn still earlier by human beings in the land from which 
the sphinxes came. That this was an eastern land seems certain; 
that the sphinx did not come by way of Crete to Greece seems highly 
probable since it appears at the same period in both countries and 
since the only representations which have been found in the island, 
so far as I know '—beside the Zakro sealing—are the ivory mirror 
handle from Knossos mentioned above,” and an uncrowned wingless 
sphinx of inlaid steatite found at Hagia Triada,’ both of which are of 
L. M. III date, and one of which is probably, the other certainly, 
imported work. It may be significant that aside from the Zakro and 
the shaft grave example, I have found no representation of a crowned 
sphinx anywhere which is surely earlier than L. H. III, that is, all 
postdate the introduction of the actual tasselled crown into Greece. 
Of these examples more than half are carved on ivory; and since 
ivory is necessarily imported from the east,‘ it is probable that many 
are the work of eastern artists. Elementary principles of commerce 
would indicate an eastern trade in finished objects rather than in raw 
materials.’ One of these ivories was found at Enkomi in Cyprus;* 
the same site has yielded several pieces of gold’ stamped with a 
square die showing a small winged and crowned sphinx—strikingly 
like one found in a chamber tomb at Mycenae *—and two craters 


helmet (see below, p. 198, and p. 200, note 1) to which the coronet was added; the 
final tasselled crown being thus a combination of two distinct head-dresses, like 
the combination crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

An ivory plume, dating from the end of M. M. III (Pal. of Min., fig. 505b), 
may possibly have belonged to a sphinx, as Evans suggests (op. cit., p. 778). But 
since the only other evidence for a sphinx is some fragments of wings, in the 
collection of ivory objects where the plume was found, the restoration is highly 
conjectural. 

2 P. 182; (j) in list, p. 179, note 4. 

Della Seta, La Sfinge d. Hagia Triada, in Rendiconti Acad. Lincei, XVI (1907), 
pp. 699-715, fig. 4; cf. Bossert, Alt Kreta, 159. 

‘Wainwright (Liverpool Annals, VI (1913-14), p. 53) asserts that Egyptian 
records and representations of Syrian tribute indicate that elephants must have 
been found in the forests of the Lebanon, Amanus and Taurus Mountains as late 
as the fifteenth century B.c. (cf. Rowe, Mu. Journ. (Univ. of Pennsylvania) 1928, 
June, p. 165.) 

» The technique of ivory carving requires special skill and practice; it is hardly 
credible that Spata or Athens in L. H. III were wealthy enough to support ivory 
carvers of their own. Tiryns, Orchomenos, Thebes or Kakovatos might con- 
ceivably have done so, though the scarcity of ivory in the excavations at those 
sites indicates otherwise; Mycenae, as the richest city of Greece, would be the 
most probable headquarters for such a craft. Only two of the ivory sphinxes 
were found at Mycenae. This may be pure coincidence, but it is quite as possible 
that none was carved in Greece. 

k) in list, p. 179, note 4. In this example the sphinx is apparently being led 
by a halter, showing a degree of domestication not found elsewhere. 

(q) in list, p. 179, note 4 

5 (0) in list, p. 179, note 4. 
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painted with pairs of crowned sphinxes confronting sacred trees.! 
The die appears to be late L. H. III and one of the craters (Fig. 5 
seems not a great deal later.2. It is possible that this vase is not of 
local manufacture, but there can hardly be any doubt about the 
second crater, and the gold plates were surely stamped in Cyprus 
though the die may conceivably have been imported. The ivory 
may be local or imported work; two other ivories * from the same site 
show such close resemblance to ivories from Spata that it is difficult 
to imagine different sources, yet it is equally difficult to imagine the 
importation of ivory from Greece to Cyprus. The sphinx, then, was 
apparently common in Cyprus not long after it was domesticated in 
Greece and Crete; we lack evidence to say whether it was known 
there earlier or not, and therefore cannot say whether it is more 
probable that sphinx and crown were introduced to Greece from 
(‘yprus, or that they came to both lands from some third country of 
the east. 

The earlier examples of the ornament which formed the coronet 
strongly suggest some natural form conventionalized in gold, whence 
the descriptive name, “‘the curled-leaf ornament.’’ But it seems 
unlikely that the gold work was actually an imitation of foliage, for a 
crown of natural leaves would normally have the elements more 
horizontally arranged, as in a wreath. I know of no primitive 
crowns anywhere—the strawberry leaves of the British nobility are 
not truly primitive—made of natural leaves set upright in a band, 
though doubtless somewhere such do exist. Modillions, to which 
the ornaments have also been compared, seem even less probable 
‘ements for a crown. But representations of the completed crown 
have given rise to another suggestion as to its composition. Valen- 
tine Miiller,’ in speaking of that on the ivory sphinx from Argos, 


Says, “es lose auf einen Ring auf qe steckte Federn zu sein scheinen, ist 
es ein fester . . . ornamentierter Reif’’; Murray ° says of the Enkomi 


t), (u) in list, p. 179, note 4. 

Nilsson Minoan- V yee nacan Religion, p.- 35 places the bulk of the Cy} riot 
finds in L. M. III. Cf. Poulsen, Zur Zeitbestimmung der Enkomifunde, in Jb 
Arch. I., XXVI(1911), pp. 215 ff. It is interesting to note that on the crater under 
consideration the front legs of one of the sphinxes are of human form, as on archaic 
centaurs. A carved ivory plaque from Menidi (Kuppelgrab bei Menidi, pl. VIII, 
10), probably the side of a draughts box, shows four winged sphinxes, all of whose 
legs, rear as well as front, appear to be of human form. Unfortunately the upper 
part of the plaque, with any head-dresses the sphinxes may have worn, has en- 
tirely rotted away 

Murray, Excavations in Cyprus, pl. 11, 872b, lion killing bull; ibid., pl. II, 1340, 
head with boar’s tusk helmet. Nilsson (op. cit., p. 35, note 1) says that the latter 
‘testifies direct influence from the Greek mainland.’ An ivory comb from Troy 

Dérpfeld, Troja und Ilion, 1, p. 399, fig. 389) shows exactly the same form (the 
solid portion in two registers, with a rosette in the center of the upper one) as the 
comb from Spata, (d) in list, p. 179, note 4 

4 Polos, p 17 


5 Ercavations in Cyprus, p q, 
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sphinx, “she wears a low crown, apparently consisting of short 
feathers, set vertically’’; and Reinach' says of the crown on the 
Hagia Triada sarcophagus, ‘“ La couronne elle-méme est formée d'une 
série de petits points d’interrogation dorés dont le crochet se recourbe vers 
l'intérieur. En les comparant, dans un fresque et dans un stuc peint 
encore inédits de Knossos, a la créte que porte le ‘griffon au jardin’ et 
aux deux plumes qui s’élévent sur le front du ‘chef dla fleur de lys,’ on 


Ficgtre 6. Terracotta HEAD FROM PISKOKEPHALO, 
CRETE 


est porté a croire qu'il s’agit sur le sarcophage d’une imitation en metal 
des plumes du paon ou du cog d’Inde.” 

And indeed, the only representations of head-dresses to be found 
in the Aegean which might serve as prototypes of the ‘“curled-leaf”’ 
coronet, seem clear examples of feather crowns. The first is a small 
terra-cotta head? from Piskokephalo, in eastern Crete (Fig. 6). 
Valentine Miiller first dated this in M. M. I, but K. Miller * con- 
siders it not earlier than L. M. I, and with this Rodenwaldt and 
Valentine Miiller * now agree; Bossert ° brings it down to the end of 
L. M. I. Though the head is modelled with marked freedom and 
character, there is no clear indication of sex. The hair is long and 

Rev. Arch., XV (1910), p. 25 

Now in Candia Museum; published by Val. Miiller, op. cit., pp. 12-13; pl. I. 

Jb. Arch. I., XXX (1915), p. 277, note 2. 


* Tbid., XLIL (1927), p. 23, note 5 
Alt Kreta, p. 31 
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treated in a highly decorative way; upon it rests a broad circular 
band, which, if the head were enlarged to life size, would stand 
about 0.10 m. high. Above this rises an irregular mass of ribbed, 
incurving forms, for what would be some 0.10 m. more. Miiller 
considers this upper structure to be hair, drawn up under the broad 
band and piled high in an elaborate coiffure. To me, neither the 
general form nor the treatment of detail suggest hair, but on the 
contrary the head-dress seems clearly composed of a ring of inward 
curling plumes—like ostrich feathers—held upright by a broad band 
of metal or leather or some woven substance.' The differences 
between this head-dress and a crown composed of early ‘ curled-leaf 
ornaments,” aside from size, are merely such as would naturally 
result from the conventionalization of a series of soft irregular objects 
into formal repeating elements of gold. The relative dates are 
suitable for such a genesis, but the head was found in Crete, where 
gold ‘‘curled-leaf ornaments” are unknown. Of course the terra- 
cotta may not depict a Cretan head-dress; it may be either an im- 
ported object, or perhaps more probably, since the work looks 
thoroughly Cretan, may represent a foreign type. Certainly no 
other head-dress resembling this has been found on the island, unless 
perhaps the crests shown on the heads on the famous Phaestos disk 
M. M. III)? are intended for feather crowns. But the makers of 
the Phaestos disk were probably not Cretans and certainly not main- 
land Greeks,’ and if the Piskokephalo head is that of an immigrant 
of L. M. I, he would probably not be from Greece either. 

The second possible representation of a prototype of the ‘curled- 
leaf ornament” is on a repoussé gold pendant from Aegina (Fig. 7, 
A). Aslender male figure clad in a decorated kilt, with high boots 
or ankle bands, stands on a base adorned with conventional lotus 
flowers. He grasps in either hand the neck of a well wrought water- 
fowl. Fromeachside, at the level of the kilt, emerge two large corru- 
gated cylindrical objects which curve upward outside the fowl, and 
end in indefinite lance-like heads. One cannot say with certainty 
that these four objects are meant for serpents, still less for the stems 
of water plants, but there is no third obvious conjecture. The figure 
is shown in profile below the waist, while the torso is turned, in Egyp- 
tian fashion, to the front. But the head also is shown in full face, 

The braided band at the base of the early *‘curled-leaf ornament ”’ (Fig. 1, a 
may indicate a braided prototype 

Pernier, Il disco di Phaestos, in Ausonia, III (1908-9), pp. 255-302; ‘‘not 
later than the beginning of the sixteenth century” (Evans, Palace of Minos, | 
. yee the southwest coast of Asia Minor, according to Evans, loc. cit 


. Marshall, Cataloque of Je welry we British M wseum, pl \ Il. 762: published by 
Evans, J.H.S., XLV (1892-3), pp. 200 fi 
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and this is not usual in Egyptian art. On the arms are bracelets and 
arm bands, huge circular ear-rings reach to the shoulders and on the 
head is a crown composed of a corrugated band—about 0.03 m. wide, 
in life size—from which rise four broad straight sided loops that 
would be in life size about 0.14 m. high. No one seems to question 
that a crown of upright feathers is ntended here. Above this is a 
small horizontal tube for the cord from which the pendant hung; 
because of its striations this suggests, in reproduction, an upper row 
of feathers, but such appearance is purely accidental. Unfortu- 


A B 
Figure 7. A, GoLtp PENDANT FROM AEGINA; B, Pin FROM MYCENAE. 
Slightly under 9 size) 
nately this interesting object comes from an illicit excavation and 
cannot be dated save by its style. Evans says of it ‘‘although the 
original elements are all Egyptian and the subject itself in all proba- 
bility borrowed from a very simple scene of Nile life, the whole has as 
it were been recast in a more oriental mould. The relation which 
the present scheme bears to its naturalistic Egyptian prototype 
recalls the creations of somewhat late Phoenician and Assyrian art.” 
He further notes that at the base of the lotus flowers is a circular 
boss which is not to be found in Egyptian art but “‘is a characteristic 
accompanyment of the same ornament on the paintings of the North 
West Palace at Nineveh, and on ivories of the same provenience,” 
and concludes by dating the pendant in the ninth or eighth centuries, 
say 800 B.c.' Déchelette* believes the personage to be a north- 
ern sun god, rather than an Egyptian huntsman in his boat. 


‘So also Beloch (Griech. Gesch. 2nd ed. I, 2, p. 127): but Marshall (op. cit. 
p. S51), Stais (Arch. Eph., 1895, p. 252), Keramopoullos (ibid., 1910, p. 177 and 
Harland (Prehistoric Aegina, pp. 24, 25) all believe it late Mycenaean. 

> Rev. Arch., 1909, I, p. 110 
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A. J. Reinach' agrees that a god is represented, and points out that 
the duck seizing gesture is characteristic of certain Ionian divinities,” 
but maintains that the elements of the composition are almost purely 
Egyptian save for the gesture, the front face, the ear-rings and the 
feather crown.’ He offers no opinion as to date. It cannot be 
denied that a variety of artistic motifs, Egyptian and Asiatic, are 
here combined, and the conclusion seems obvious that the pendant 
was made not in Egypt, but yet where Egyptian influence was 
stronger than in Crete or Greece; that is, in Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
Syria, Palestine or North Africa. Because of its geographic position 
Phoenicia must inevitably have produced a somewhat hybrid art at 
all periods, so that while the variety of influences which Phoenician 
art shows in the ninth-eighth centuries is notorious, this is really a 
characteristic of situation rather than of date. It is true that the 
Aegina pendant and late Phoenician art show much the same 
mixture of elements, but the likeness of the two goes no further than 
that; the artistic spirit is wholly different. In late Phoenician work 
the various elements are associated rather than fused, they retain 
enough of their original nationality to form a hyphenated art; in the 
Aegina pendant there is a complete reworking into a new artistic 
style whose ancestry is not evident—witness the discussion—with- 
out considerable analysis. 

Stylistically the Aegina pendant seems to me most closely related 
to a gold pin‘ from the third shaft grave at Mycenae (Fig. 7, B), 
which represents a woman standing with outstretched arms beneath 
a fountain of fantastic vegetation that falls about her, on either side, 
informal flowering branches. The scale of the two ornaments is much 
the same; so is the technique. Both consist of a repoussé front 
plate joined to a flat rear plate by folding the edges of one over the 
other. In both the vegetation is highly conventionalized and the 
composition, as a whole, symmetrical and decorative, yet in both the 
human figure is treated with a straight-forward vigor in pose and a 
freedom in drawing that is foreign to Egyptian or Asiatic art. The 
modelling of the male head and the female torso, both turned to the 
front in quite un-Egyptian manner, is not only unconventional but 
surprisingly realistic for work on so small a seale. The foliage 

' Rev. Arch., 1910, I, p. 24, note 1 

* Compare the female deity with water fowls (Radet, Cybébé, pp. 7, 11, 14 ff., 
23 ff., 45, 115, 116) and Marduk with ostriches and other birds (Ward, Seal 
Cylinders of Western Asia, Carnegie Inst., No. 100, figs. 589-598). 

The kilt which comes to a point in front is also un-Egyptian; it appears in 
tombs of the period of Thothmes III, worn by Aeftiu (see below, p. 197), and on 
monuments of Rameses III at Medinet-Habu, worn by a variety of *‘ Peoples of 
the Sea,” including Perset and Sherden (see below, p. 198 


‘Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 193, No. 292; Bossert, Alt Kreta, fig. 232. A and B 
7) are reproduced here at the same scale, slightly over half size 


(Fig ‘ 
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beneath which the lady stands, starts from her head—or behind it 
with a double pair of volutes. These suggest Cretan or later Cyp- 
riot ornament, but also seem related to that of the eighteenth 
dynasty in Egypt. Long branches emerge from these volutes, 
three on a side, with small formal leaves, like beads along the stems, 
and end in feathery panicles and large smooth disks. Similar 
pendant branches bordered with little leaves and ending in delicate 
flower sprays are shown in greater naturalism on M. M. III frescos 
from Hagia Triada and Knossos.' These also are closely related to 
the naturalistic Egyptian art of the eighteenth dynasty. Whatever 
the genealogy of the Mycenaean form, the result is certainly neither 
Cretan nor Egyptian in style. The lady wears a flounced skirt 
and short-sleeved open bodice like those of the M. M. III faience 
figurines from Knossos. Late Minoan-Late Helladic frescos show 
the same costume, and one from the tomb of Nehamon, at Thebes,” 
shows something very like it, «orn by the wife of a Syrian prince. 
The last element in the composition of the Mycenaean pin is a 
curious festoon made of two cross-barred strands, thicker in the 
center than at the ends, which hangs in a long curve between the 
outstretched hands of the lady. The resemblance to the ‘‘serpents”’ 
of the Aegina pendant is marked; the chief differences being that in 
the latter ornament the smooth ends are larger and somewhat more 
like heads, and the festoons—which pass behind instead of in front 
of the figure—form a broken instead of a continuous curve. In 
neither case does the figure actually hold the ends. 

Nilsson, in his Minoan-Mycenaean Religion,’ cites a series of talis- 
manic seals and sealings from Crete and Greece—all of Late Minoan 
or Late Helladie date—on which appear certain curious objects, in 
form like flattened curvilinear “‘W’’s with bulbous ends. These 
never occur singly, but in reduplications of two or three, set one close 
inside the other. In four cases * the resultant object is shown above 
a goddess, who stands between symmetrical animals. The central 


! Mon. Ant., XIII, pl. 11; Bossert, Alt Kreta, fig. 70. One fragment from the 
‘‘ House of the Frescoes,’’ Knossos (Palace of Minos, 11, fig. 275, IX), shows exactly 
the form of leaf and blossom on the Mycenaean pendant. The more usual and 
more naturalistic form has a pointed leaf (ibid., fig. 286) and is christened by Evans 
‘The Sacral (ibid., pp. 478-489 

lifteenth century; Bossert, Alt Areta, fig. 261. Wainwright (Liverpool 
Annals, VI (1913-14), p. 77) says: ‘‘ The flounced skirts of the Cretan women ap- 
pear in the Egyptian monuments as the usual dress of the Syrian women of the 
fifteenth century B.c.”’ Pp. 310-314, figs. 90-93, pl. II, 8-10. 

‘(a) Two almost identical gems found by Wace in the Kalkani cemetery at 
Mycenae, not yet published (cf. J.H.S., XLI (1921), p. 264), Nilsson gives an 
illustration of one (ep. cit., pl. II, 9) by permission of Wace; (b) a gem from the 
cave of Psychro in Crete, now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (ibid., fig. 90; 
pl. Il, 8); (e) a gem in the Museum at Cassel (ibid., fig. 92; Furtwiingler, A ntil 
Gemmen, pl. VI, 5; see below, Fig. 8). Possibly a lentoid from central Crete in 
vans’ collection (J.H.S., XXXV_ (1925), p. 24, fig. 28) shows the mysterious 
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curve of the ‘‘W”’ is supported by her head, the outer parts by her 
raised and outstretched hands. On one—a sealing from Zakro'— a 
bucranium between birds has replaced the goddess between lions or 
gryphons, and the object above has separated into what appear to 
be two bows of the Greek pattern; and on another, a gold ring from 
the recently excavated tholos tomb near Mideia,? two of these 
objects, each composed of three curved units firmly bound together, 
serve as partially enclosing supports for grotesque bow-legged quad- 
rupeds, seen in front face. To this series I would add a sardonyx 
lentoid from Ialysos, Rhodes.* Nilsson believes that in all his instances 
the mysterious objects are essentially the same as the “serpents” 
of the Aegina pendant, and this I think, will meet with ready agree- 
ment. His conclusion,’ ‘‘at all events the object (in the Aegina 
pendant) is here a motif transmitted from an older age and perhaps 
not wholly understood,” is certainly correct. He suggests, on the 
basis of the seal impression from Zakro, where, he says, bows are rec- 
ognizable beyond doubt, that in all cases we may have hieratic repre- 
sentations of bows as cult emblems of a hunting deity, a Mistress or 
Master of Animals. It seems to me, however, in view of the fantastic 
metamorphoses of other objects on the Zakro sealings,® that the 
instance in question is more likely to be a whimsical interpretation 
of a conventional subject, than the prototype of an artistic conven- 
tion. The central figure with outstretched arms and flanking ani- 
mals of the normal icon may well have been transformed here into 
the long bovine head with down-curved horns which terminate in 


‘W" at the level of the shoulders of a female figure standing between winged 
gry phons, though in this case there is an extra downward curve in the center of the 
‘W” and the ends are much less upcurved than usual. 
Now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (Nilsson, op. cit., fig. 93 and pl. IT, 10 
* Not yet published, illustrated by Nilsson (op. cit., fig. 91) by permission of 
Professor Persson 
Maiuri, Ann. della Sc. di Atene, VI (1923), pp. 137-8 (13), and Fig. 62 
*Op. p 317 
See above, p. 186, notes 1 and 3. Evans (Palace of Minos, 1, p. 71, 72) de- 
scribes these Zakro sealings as ‘‘a succession of fantastic and monstrous forms, one 
derived from another by a constant differentiation of details . we have not 
here a gradual evolution of forms of a more or less unconscious nature, accomplished 
in the course of a long period of years. . . . Rather we have to do with the rapid 
and intentional variation of a limited number of types—a variation born of the 
wish to forgers of seals.’ Other sealings from Zakro (./.H.S., XXII (1902), 
pls. VIII. IX ree other transformations of bucrania in connection with more or 
less transformed **W" On No. 88 two ** W's above a rudimentary head are sur- 
mounted by a cire te eae an inscribed maltese cross; on No. 81 there are two ‘‘W"'s 
below the muzzle; on Nos. 63, 64, and 65 the head resembles that of a fox, and a 
single ‘**W"’ seems to be held in the mouth; on No. 66 the fox-like head is very 
rudimentary. it is surmounted by two ‘* W's, while the ends of a third. emerging 
from either side of the muzzle, terminate in little animal heads; on No. 83 the head 
is bovine again, but the horns end in little heads and the *‘ W,”’ emerging from the 
mouth, has shrunk to the dimensions of a pair of tusks, while a curious three- 
looped ribbon above the bucranium has probably been evolved from something 
like the ** W's and disk of No. SS 
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water-fowl; and similarly the doubled object above the deity may 
have been translated into two bows above the bucranium. The true 
genealogy of the mystic ‘‘W”’ seems to me indicated by an agate seal 
which Nilsson illustrates,' in the museum of Cassel (Fig. 8). Though 
the indication is crude and careless, we have 
here unquestionably represented the re- 
duplicated ‘‘W” above the head of the god- 
dess, and with this a long loop hanging from 
the unachieved termination of her out- 
stretched arms to a point below her waist 
in front, with a parallel loop passing behind 
her hips. In this instance, therefore, we 
find combined the W"’-like, double-headed 

FIGURE 8. SEALSTONE 
‘“‘snakes”’ above the heads of the figures on in CassEL Museum 
the Kalkani and Psychro gems, the “gar- 
land”’ of the shaft-grave pin (Fig. 7, B), and the ‘branches’ or 
“snakes” of the Aegina pendant (Fig. 7, A). 

Of course the most complex type is not necessarily the earliest, but 
Valentine Miiller * has undertaken to show that in the case of the pin 
the double garland is an iconographic survival of the double sagging 
lines shown on seal cylinders * between the hands of the Hittite 


Figure 9. Huittire Seat CYLINDERS WITH GoppDEss UNVEILING 


‘“Magna Mater,’ which represent the border of the goddess’ cloak 
held out behind her as she unveils herself (Fig. 9). In the Cassel 
gem the transition is very clear. On Hittite cylinders the lower 
border of the cloak forms a long curve hanging from the goddess’ 

' Op. cit., fig. 92; also Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. V1, 5, the details in the 
half-tone reproduction of the latter are far from clear 

Ath. Mitt. NNNXIL (1917), pp. 153 ff 

Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Carnegie Inst. No. 100, ch. L.. figs. 883, 
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hands to below her waist, while the upper border passes in a shorter 
line behind her back. In the Cassel gem the cloak has demate- 
rialized, leaving only doubled boundary lines which are now lifted 
until the upper ones are higher than the head, while of the lower pair, 
one hangs before and one behind the goddess. When a stereotyped 
religious subject comes to be copied as uncomprehendingly as this, 
the further degeneration of its elements is inevitable and rapid. 
Kventually they disappear or become interpreted as other objects 
with which originally they had no affiliations whatsoever: serpents 
and garlands and bows thus may have a common origin quite 
different from any one of them. In the Cassel gem, the nude torso, 
with the hanging loop just reaching to the skirt somewhat below the 
waist, suggests that a trace of the original significance of the lines 
may still survive here, but with the lady on the Mycenaean pin, it 
has evidently been wholly lost, leaving a ritual decoration which 
actually represents nothing. The same is true, no doubt, of the 
Minoan-Mycenaean gems; the engraver having no care to under- 
stand or interpret the curves above the goddess’ head, but simply 
knowing them as a mysterious element in the regalia of the Mistress 
of Wild Animals. Hence there would be no difficulty in applying 
them also to a Master of Animals, though the “ young man hunting 
in the Egyptian marshes’’ seems far removed from the cosmic 
exhibitionism of the Great Mother. 

If the origin of these mystic forms is Hittite, it is evident that the 
unintelligent deformation of them must be at the hands of some 
other people who have come in contact with Hittite religious images. 
Unfortunately neither is the provenance of the Cassel gem known,! 
nor can it be surely dated. The gem from Psychro, next in type 
development—if the wings of the attendant gryphons be dictated by 
the line of the lower loop from the goddess’ hands—is attributed 
to L. M. I. On the Kalkani gems a double ax stands between the 
horns of the ‘“‘W"’ upon the goddess’ head, and here it is quite possi- 
ble, as Nilsson suggests,” that there has been a “formal modification 
of the object under the influence of the horns of consecration.”” A 
reinterpretation of this sort implies a further remove from the origi- 
nal inspiration; this is quite consistent with the fact that the gems 
were found in L. H. III graves, and are probably not of much earlier 
date.’ The ring from Mideia marks one step further still; the mystic 
‘W”’ is now quite independent of the goddess. It has assumed the 

' | have not seen the original gem, but in the line drawing here reproduced, there 
seems to me a strong suggestion that the style is normal neither to Crete nor to 
Mvycenae Furtwiingler gives as provenance merely *‘aus Griechenland.”’ 


"Op cil 315 
Wace (J.H.S., XLI (1921), p. 264) dates them with the Vaphio tomb. 
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guise of a short triple braid, with the knobbed ends of the three com- 
ponent cords curling up to right and left. Its date is unquestionably 
L. H. II. Ona parallel line of transformation the pin from My- 
cenae, of the end of L. H. I, seems about as close to the original 
scheme as the Psychro gem, and the iconographic development 
shown in the Aegina pendant is at approximately the same stage. 
The latter can therefore hardly be “late Phoenician.’’ Its close 
affiliations, religious and aesthetic, with the Mycenaean pin, indicate 
that both are of similar date (L. H. I or II) and that they belong toa 
common culture or to very closely related ones, which had recently 
been affected by Hittite religious symbolism. The pin may have 
been actually made in Mycenae and the pendant somewhere in the 
east,! yet considering one with the other we may safely infer that in 
the sixteenth or fifteenth century B.c. the lords of Argolis as well as 

Aegina were in relations, peaceful or otherwise, with easterners 
whose gods wore feather crowns.” 

Egyptian frescos * of the early part of L. H. I, depict a certain 
people of the eastern Mediterranean, the men of Keftiu, dressed in 
the boots and pointed kilt of patterned stuff seen on the Aegina 4 
pendant. By 1450 apparently some wore the Syrian filet round the 
hair, and one is shown with a horned head-dress, but none wear 
feather crowns. Whether these Keftiuans were true island Cretans, 
or Cretan colonists of near-by coasts,’ or indeed, not Cretans at all, 


‘Many of the stamped gold ornaments from the shaft graves show eastern 
nfluence. The gryphon in “flying gallop” (Schliemann, ycenae, p. 182, no. 
272) might be a Cretan subject, but is not native to Greece; the sleeping lion (ibid., 
p. 178, no. 263) might also conceivably be Cretan, though it is so naturalistic that 
it is hard to believe the artist was not familiar with lions, and the lion is not proper 
to Crete; the two spotted cats (ibid., p. 180, no. 266) in the fronds of a palm tree is 
distinctly an eastern subject—the fresco of the hunting cat from Hagia Triada 
being surely of Egyptian inspiration; and the naked goddess with hovering doves 
ibid., p. 180, nos. 267, 268) is a subject altogether foreign to either Greece or 
Crete. The die, at least, for this last must have been cut by an eastern artist. 

The grotesque Egyptian god Bes wears a feather crown like that of the Aegine- 
tan youth, and like him is sometimes shown strangling wild fowl—as well as con- 
quering lions. Bes seems to reach Fgypt from Syria and was later carried far 
afield by the Phoenicians. It is possible that both the Aeginetan and the Egyp- 
tian gods spring from a line of development reaching from Gilgamesh and Tammuz 
to Melkart and Adonis. 

From the tomb of Senmut, before 1500 B.c.—those here represented are cer- 
tainly Minoans, but as their habitat is not stated they may not be Keftiuans at all. 

Bb. Metr. Mus., New York, 1924-25); Puemré, c. 1500 (N. de G. Davies, Tomb 
of Puemré, 1); User-Amon, ec. 1480 (B. Metr. Mus., 1926); Rekhmeré, ¢. 1450 
kK. Meyer, a der Fremdvélker, Nos. 772-4); Men-Kheper‘ré-Senb, c. 
1420 (ibid., 596-600), cf. Bossert, Alt Kreta (2nd ed.) 333,342. For fuller bibliog- 
raphy and discussion see Evans, Palace of Minos, 11, pp. 736-747, and particularly 
the thorough analysis of Wainwright, The Keftiu People of the Egyptian Monu- 
ments, in Liverpool Annals, VI (1913-14), pp. 24 ff. 
‘Wainwright (ibid., pp. 63-66) considers the Keftiuan kilt and boots to be 
North Syro—Asia Minor in type, rather than Cretan. 
> W. Max Miiller (Asien und Europa, pp. 337 ff.) and Wainwright (op. cit.) place 
K\eftiu in eastern Cilicia, which determination seems to me probably correct; 
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is still a debated question; in any case, neither they nor any other 
friends or enemies of Egypt depicted in the eighteenth dynasty 
records, give any clue to the origin of the feather crown. But at the 
beginning of the twelfth century we do find such head-dresses shown 
repeatedly on reliefs at Medinet Habu which illustrate the triumph 
of Rameses III over a confederation of tribes from the coast lands of 
Syria and Palestine and parts nearby. Four of these peoples, the 
Ze ke Ve Weshe sh, Te resh and Pe rset (Pulusat?) wear feather crowns not 
unlike that on the Aegina pendant, except that the feathers curve 
outward instead of standing vertically (Fig. 11, a). The kilt they 
wear is also almost identical with that of the duck-throttler. An- 
other of the allied tribes, the Sherden, are supposed by some ! to be 
the ancestors of the Sardinians. A. J. Reinach,? following Tara- 
melli,® points out that in Punic and Roman times the patron deity of 
Sardinia—‘Sardus pater’’—and perhaps his priests, wore circlets of 
feathers. An archaic bronze head,‘ which he illustrates, shows that 
the feather crown probably had greater antiquity in Sardinia than 
any written records of the island. At the same time Reinach points 
out that the Sherden on the Egyptian reliefs, like the majority of 
Sardinian bronze warriors, wear helmets decorated with two horns 
rather than with feather crowns,’ and queries whether the latter may 
not have been essentially a religious head-dress among the Sardin- 
ians, perhaps borrowed for this purpose by the Sherden from one of 
their allies. 

Quite recently in the excavations of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, at Beisan in Palestine—the biblical Beth-Shan 
Rowe has brought to light an earthen-ware cylinder,® from one side 
of which projects a crudely modelled head unmistakably crowned 
with a circlet of feathers’ (Fig. 10). This object was found in the 


Evans (op. cit., Il, pp. 654-658) admits that the Keftiuans may be from the 
Asiatic mainland, but if so believes them colonists from Crete; Val. Miiller (Jb. 
Arch. I., XLII (1927) pt. 1/2, pp. 1-29) seems quite in accord with Wainwright 

! First suggested by Maspero (Rev. Critique, IX (1880), p. 109), denied by Hall 
(Oldest Civilization of Greece, p. 171), but restated in Camb. Anc. Hist., I, p. 282, 
and apparently accepted by Wainwright (op. cit., p. 64, note 4). 

2 Rev. Arch., XV (1910), pp. 26-27, note 1 

Vemnon, LU, p. 1908 and pl. X. 

[bid., fig. 3. 

° Cf. below, p. 200, note 1, cf. Bossert, Alt Areta (2nd ed.) 343-346. 

* Apparently similar to somewhat later bottomless tubular ‘‘stands” from 
seth-Shan (Rowe, op. cit., 1926, Sept., ills. pp. 296, 297, 299) which have close 
parallels from Minoan sanctuaries Jenmeubedl with the serpent cult. The latter 
have been variously considered aniconic images of the goddess, head-dresses, 
stands for bowls of offering, and receptacles for libations which were to run down 
into the earth (Nilsson, Minoan-M ycenaean Religion, pp. 271-273). 

Rowe, Mus. Jour. (Univ. of Penn.), 1928, June, p. 166 and ill. p. 157. [Tam 
much indebted to Mr. Rowe and to the University Museum for permission to 
reproduce a hitherto unpublished photograph. 
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Amenophis III level (1411-1375) and seems to have been connected 
with the cult of the serpent goddess Ashtoreth-Anaitis, who bore the 
Egyptianized name of Antit' at Beth-Shan. Though the head gives 
no indication of its sex, it presumably represents the goddess herself.” 


Figure 10. Terracotra HEAD FROM BEISAN, PALESTINE 


At any rate it seems evident that at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century the feather crown was a sacred head-dress of some tribe or 
people of Palestine, two centuries before the Philistines—the feather 
crowned Perset of Rameses I1I—became the masters of Beth-Shan. 
Mercenary troops, who, perhaps from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, garrisoned the place for the Egyptians,’ may be responsible 

' Rowe, Mus. Jour. (Univ. of Penn.), 1926, Sept., p. 295; 1925, Dee., p. 310. 

* Rowe (op. cit., 1928, June, p. 166) mentions a plumed figure of Ashtoreth 
found at Taanach; and from the Pre-Amenophis III level (1446-1412) at Beisan 
ibid., p. 159), the upper part of a life-size pottery head of a deity, with four holes 
‘in which, perhaps, actual plumes were inserted after the manner of the head- 
dress of Ashtoreth portrayed in relief on a pottery cylinder found in the Amenophis 
III level.”’ 
5 [bid., 1926, Sept., p. 295. 
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for the presence of the feather crowned goddess there; and while the 
Perset are never mentioned as in the pay of Egypt, the Sherden 
sometime allies of the Perset—form her chief hired troops from the 
fourteenth to the eleventh centuries.! 

Long after the confederation against Rameses, Herodotus? notes 
that the Lycians in the army of Xerxes wore feather crowns. These 
Lycians were probably descendants of certain Luku who are recorded 

being associated with Sherden and other tribes in an attack on 
Egypt from Libya about 1220 B.c.,° and who are mentioned in one 
of the Amarna letters,‘ two centuries earlier, as raiding Egypt and 
foreibly settling in Alashia.2 Did these earlier Lycians wear 
feather crowns also? The probabilities favor it, for such tribal 
head-dresses usually have great antiquity. Did their sea raids reach 
Crete and the west shores of the Aegean as well as Egypt and Libya? 
It is altogether possible.6 But whether introduced by Luku or not, 
it is certain that the feather crown was worn in Cyprus or vicinity, 
at least four or five hundred years before Herodotus. The evidence 
is a little figure carved on an ivory draught-box found at Enkomi.? 
He is bearded (Fig. 11, b) and dressed in a pointed kilt such as the 


‘Cf. the Egyptian texts, collected in German translation, in Bossert, Alt Aveta, 
pp. 51-52. In the south temple of Beisan (Rowe, op. cit., 1928, June, p. 149-151, 
and ill. p. 150) there was found in the ag of Thothmes III (1501-1447) a stele 
with an image of Mekal or Mekar, ‘‘the God of Beth-Shan.”’ wearing a conical 
helmet ; from the peak of this hangs a very long tassel, and two horns are attached 
at the bottom in front, apparently by a filet, the end of which hangs down the god's 
back. The shape of the helmet and the tassel suggest the helmets brought to 
I:gvpt by the men of Kadesh in the fifteenth century (Wainwright, op. cit., p. 76 
and pl. XVI, 31); the horns recall those of the Sherden, though the shape of the 
- Imet is quite different from that worn by them in the twelfth century. It may 
be that Mekal wears an early type of Sherden helmet, but it should be also noted 
that he is shown with a pointed beard, of the Syrian rather than Egyptian ty pe. 
while the Sherden of the twelfth century are clean-shaven. The total combination 
of horned and tasselled helmet and pointed beard is most closely paralleled so 
far as | know,—the god Reshep shown on a stele in Berlin (Max Miiller, Egypt 
Vyth., p. 155) attired like the god of Beth-Shan is certainly identifiable with 
Mekal, as Rowe (op. cit. 1928, June, pp. 154, 155) suggests,—on the warrior vase 
from Mycenae (see below, p. 202, and Fig. 11, ¢), but there is as yet hardly sufficient 
evidence to establish more than a possibility of connection between the two. 

VII, 92 

Inscription at Karnak (Mariette, pls. 52-54; Bossert, Alt Areta, p. 54, 1). 

Alte Orient, Jahrg _— Bossert, op. cit., p. 54, L. 

Cf. Camb. Anc. Hist., p. 281. Hall (B.S.A., VIII (1901-2), pp. 167 fi 
formerly identified Nlaskia Ft Cyprus; later (Anc. Hist. of Near East, p. 243, 
note 2) he changed to Cilicia. Wainwright (Alio, XIV bag 15), pp. 1-36 


ide ntifie it with ‘‘the Isles of Elishah” (Azek. XX VII, 7), i.e. Northern Syria. 
‘Parallels to the Keftiuan and Sea-Raider civilisation . . . . have been found 
not so much in Crete as on the mainland of Greece-Mycenae. . . . This would 


look as if at the close of the Minoan or Mycenaean period there were close 
connections between Greece and Asia Minor” (Wainwright, op. cit., 

For other indications that the rulers of the Argolid in L. H. II Ae’ L H. Ill 
were sea raiders from the eastern Mediterranean, see Holland, The Danaoi, in 
Harvard Studies in Classical P. hilology, XXXIX (1928), pp. 59 ff. 

Murray, Excavations in Cyprus, pl. 1; Bossert, Alt Kreta, fig. 91. 
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men of Keftiu, the Perset and the god on the Aegina pendant wear. 
In his hand he carries an axe. 

As for the possibility of such eastern vikings reaching Greece, I 
would cite the evidence of the ‘“‘ Warrior Vase’! found by Schlie- 
mann at Mycenae. This famous crater is undated save by its style. 
The nearest parallel is a sherd from Mycenae? which shows a frag- 
mentary man standing behind a fragmentary horse. The horse is 
decorated on shoulder and off hind leg with parallel hatchings, 
exactly like those which adorn water-fowl on a deep bowl ® and a 
stirrup vase * found in the “Granary” at Mycenae. These latter 
two pots were unquestionably in use when the bronze-age city was 
destroyed,’ and this in turn may be dated at the time of the “ Dorian 
invasion,” that is, about 1100 B.c. The costumes shown on the 


Figure 11. Warrior Heaps, a, MepINeT Hasu, Eaypt; 
b, Enxkomi, Cyprus; c-f, MycENAE 


‘‘Warrior Vase”’ then, should be those of the twelfth century B.c. 
Two rows of warriors are depicted, one file marching with shield at 
side and spear on shoulder, the other in more warlike attitude, with 
shield held protectingly in front, and spear raised for casting. Both 
troups wear greaves and corselets with short fringed kilts; the shields 
of both are approximately round. Both wear pointed beards with 
the upper lip shaven (Fig. 11, ec and d)—as does the groom on the 
contemporary vase fragment—in the fashion of the inlaid heads on 
the famous silver cup ® found by Tsountas in chamber tomb No. 24 
at Mycenae. This marks a change from shaft-grave styles, for the 


! Furtwiingler-Loeschke, Myk. Vasen, 42-43. 

* National Mus. Athens, 4691; Rodenwaldt, Fries d. Megarons, fig. 14, and 
p. 65, note 72. 

Wace, B.S.A., XXV (1921-23), pl. VII, b. 

‘ Tbid., pl. X, g. The type of decoration on these vases is called by Wace and 
Blegen the ‘‘Close Style.” Cf. Blegen, Korakou, pp. 61 ff. and fig. 86. 

> Thid a pp 51 52. 

6 Arch. Eph., 1888, pp. 159-161, pl. VII; cf. Bossert, Alt Kreta, fig. 211. The 
shaven upper lip with full beard is worn by the ax-man on the Enkomi ivory (see 
above, p. 200 and Fig. 11, b) and is characteristic of Cyprus throughout the archaic 
period. Beards as well as feather crowns were worn by one of the chiefs of the 
allied tribes overcome by Rameses III on the coast of Palestine,—the Zeker, who 
at the beginning of the eleventh century B.c. were lords of Dor (Bossert, op. cit., 
p. 52, II); and Wainwright (op. cit., p. 6S) points out that beards were occasionally 
worn by the men of Keftiu. 
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gold masks of that period,'! beside beardless faces, show moustache 
as well as beard. The only important difference between the two 
troups is the head-gear. The first file (Fig. 11, c) wear helmets 
shaped something like a ‘‘salade’’ with protecting visor before the 
forehead, and a similar projecting neckpiece at the back. Two 
slender horns curve forward and upward, apparently from above 
the forehead, and on the very top stands a crest, like an inverted 
cone, from which a long flexible tassel hangs to the rear. The man- 
ner in which the front and rear edges of the helmet stand out from 
the head bespeaks some stiff material, either metal or heavy leather.* 
The head-gear of the second troup (Fig. 11, d) starts with a straight 
line at the bottom, running from the forehead to the back of the 
head above the spiral ear. Evidently this indicates a hoop or band 
fitting closely around the head. From this line the profile swings 
outward and upward in front, and outward at the back, in short 
concave lines which are joined across the top of the whole by a 
nearly semi-circular are. All along this top line a row of short 
radial marks stand up like bristles. The surface of the head-dress 
is covered with small light dots; since an exactly similar decoration 
appears on the helmets of the first troup and on the kilts of both, 
these dots are probably simply a vase painter’s ornament with no 
representational significance. It is perfectly evident that the 
second head-dress is not a metal helmet or one of any stiff material; 
the spreading profile from head band to periphery, like that of a 
knitted tam-o-shanter, indicates softness. The radial lines along 
the top have given rise to the suggestion that the artist intended to 
represent a cap of hairy skin,* but the spreading form is inappro- 
priate to such an interpretation. On the other hand the profile is 
strikingly like that of the feather crowns of the Cypriot axeman and 
the captive raiders on the Medinet Habu reliefs. By the bristling 
edge, the painter—of somewhat limited technique—expresses quite 
logically the fact that the head-dress does not finish in a smooth, 


' Schliemann, Mycenae, (bearded, p. 289, No. 474; beardless or with moustache 
only, p. 220, No. 331; p. 221, No. 332; p. 333, No. 473 
* The description of the young man’s helmet in the /liad (X, 257 
5€ of kuvény Tavpéiny, re kai TE 
KéexAnra, pierac Kapn Oarepay aifnar.’’ suggests that the normal helmet of full- 
fledged warriors was of bull's hide with Aéd@os and gaXos. Some Homeric helmets 
apparently had two ado (audidados, Jl., V, 743; XI, 41); some had four 
rerpadados, Il., XII, 384; 315 The @ados seems peculiar to Homeric 
helmets, since the word does not occur in later Greek. If it be translated ‘*horn,”’ 
relating it to daddés, the Warrior Vase would give a perfect picture of the helmet 
with audgiparot and déddos. Cf above, p 200, note 1 
Perrot, Histoire del Art, V1, pp. 936-937; *‘c’est une calotte qui colle au crane; 
les points dont elle est hérisée indique peut-étre les poils d'une peau de béte.”’ 
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sharp upper line; a skin cap could hardly be sufficiently hirsute to 
varrant such a pictorial expression. Altogether I feel no hesitancy 
in seeing on the ‘“‘Warrior Vase” feather crowns very similar to 
those of the east.!. The wearers may, of course, be allies or enemies 
of the warriors in the horned and crested helmets, in either case— 
since there is no reason to think the vase imported ware—both 
apparels were evidently familiar to the Mycenean painter, and 
probably therefore both were to be found in the Argolid.2 If one 
only be local, it should be the feather crown, for a ninth century 
geometric vase* from Mycenae shows (Fig. 11, e), in even more 
schematized drawing, head-gear which is undoubtedly meant to 
be the same as that on the ‘‘ Warrior Vase.’’* I even consider it 
quite possible that a still more degenerate representation of the 
feather crown is shown on another geometric vase ° from Mycenae 
(Fig. 11, f). In geometric design the manes of horses are regularly 
indicated by short parallel lines, and a similar treatment is given to 
the long plumes—presumably horse tails—that float from Attic 
warriors’ heads, but where representation is limited to the most 
essential elements, it seems unlikely that an artist would trouble to 
indicate the hairs of a man’s head. And if it be not hair depicted in 
Fig. 11, f, then it can hardly be a different head-dress from that 


shown in Figure 11, e.' 

\. D. Frazer, in an unpublished dissertation at Harvard University, reached the 
conclusion some years ago that feather crowns might be represented on the 
“Warrior Vase.”’ 

Perhaps introduced by the Lycians, who, according to legend, built Tiryns for 
Proetus and Mycenae for Perseus 

One of the carved stele erected over the shaft graves at Mycenae was, some 
time later, covered with stucco and painted (Arch. Eph. 1896, pls. 7, 2). Two 
zones are fairly well preserved. The upper one shows a file of five warriors which 
in costume, pose and drawing are strikingly like the second troup on the ‘‘ Warrior 
Vase.’ Unfortunately the heads are almost wholly obliterated; but behind the 
head of the first man is the stiff neckpiece of a helmet like that of the horned and 
plumed helmets on the vase, while five short radial lines above the head of the 
second man suggest that he in turn wore the feather war-bonnet. The colors of 
shield and kilt alternate from man to man throughout the troup, whence it may 
be conjectured that an alternation of the two types shown on the *‘ Warrior Vase’ 
was represented here, evidently in friendly association. 

In the lower zone are shown four deer and a smaller spotted animal with curved 
and bristling back, very suggestive of the warrior’s head-gear. This animal looks 
more like a hedge-hog than anything else, but there seems little reason for repre- 
senting a hedge-hog in a Greek hunting scene 

Wide, Jb. Arch., XIV (1899), p. 85, fig. 44 

Pernier (11 disco di Phaestos, in A usonia, I11 (1908-9), p. 282) agrees with Hall 

B.S.A., VIII, p. 185) in considering this geometric vase to show feather crowns; 
on the other hand, Reinach (Rev. Arch., NV (1910), p. 62, note 2) considers that 
both here and on the Warrior Vase we may be dealing with skin caps 

ide, op cit., tig $2 

\ silver rhyton from the fourth shaft-grave at Mycenae (Arch. Eph., 1891, 
pl. II, 2; Stais, Ath. Witt., XL (1915), pp. 45 ff., p. 112; pls. VII, VIII), which 


represents an attack upon an Aegean city by the sea, shows the naked defenders 
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In résumé the points I have endeavored to bring out are: 

I. The *curled-leaf ornament” appears first in Greece in L. H. II, 
approximately contemporaneously with the change from the “ Shaft- 
grave Dynasty” to the ‘‘Tholos-tomb Dynasty’’; it does not reach 
Crete till the later part of the following period. 

II]. The “curled-leaf ornament’ formed the coronet of the tas- 
selled crowns which are represented in L. H. III, and possibly in 
L. H. II], as worn by women and sphinxes. These representations 
are found in Greece, Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus, but mostly in 
Greece. The crown was probably a religious vestment, and the 
women who wore it priestesses of the tree goddess. 

III. The sphinx is an oriental creature, perhaps originally of 
Egypt, but common in Asia before its introduction to Greece. The 
cults to which it belonged were probably brought to Greece from the 
eastern Mediterranean at the time its head-dress—the tasselled- 
crown—appears there, under the aegis of the Tholos tomb 
dynasty. 

IV. The ‘“‘curled-leaf ornament” seems to be a conventionaliza- 
tion derived from a feather crown. Feather war bonnets are found 
in the eastern Mediterranean from the fourteenth to the fifth cen- 
turies before Christ; it is probable that the Luku-Lycians wore 
them in the latter part of the thirteenth century. They were 
known in Crete and Aegina by the end of L. M. I. They were 
established in Mycenae from at least the twelfth to the ninth 
century.! 

V. The tasselled crown appears to be a religious head-dress 
peculiar to priestesses and sphinxes, while the stiff feathered war 
bonnet—with no central tassel—is the head-gear of fighting men. 
The two may be quite independent creations, but the crown of 
relatively short incurling feathers on the Pisko-Kephalo head, and 
that of stiff feathers worn by the great goddess of Beth-Shan suggest 
a common origin. It seems certain that the development of one 


with crests on their heads which may be upstanding hair or may be feather crowns 
so Hall, J.H.S., XXXI (1911), pp. 119 ff.; cf. illustration in Evans, Palace of 
Vinos, 1, p. 668), while the corseleted warriors on the sea wear conical helmets 
marked into horizontal bands, like the Mycenaean boar’s tusk helmets, from which 
plumes float out. The value of this object as a historical illustration is undoubted- 
ly great, but for our purpose seriously lessened by uncertainty as to where it was 
made, where the scene is laid, whether the men in boats are allies or enemies of the 
landsmen, and whether the latter wear artificial head-dresses or not 

! To those who realize the important part which misrepresentation of ancient 
practices plays in the formation of legend, it may be interesting to speculate 
on the possibility that the winged cap of Hermes is a reminiscence of an obsolete 
feathered war-bonnet. Compare the early fifth century terra-cotta from Locris 
Epizephyrii (Ausonia, IIL (1909), p. 187, fig. 40), where Hermes is shown with a 
head-dress which resembles a feather crown quite as much as it does a winged cap, 
and is certainly not a petasos. 
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from the other did not occur in Greece, but that the two were im- 
ported either contemporaneously or successively from the eastern 
Mediterranean, where the development may have taken place not 
long before. 

LEICESTER B. HOLLAND 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE ACHAEANS 


TueE Long-Haired Achaeans are familiar to us all. But that name, 
as it appears in the Greek literature and tradition, seems to me a 
name without a country. There is no reason to doubt that there 
was once a real people of that name. But that the Achaeans were 
a Hellenic folk which occupied most of the Greek mainland, inelud- 
ing the Peloponnese, before the migrations of the North-West 
Greeks, seems to me an idea created by the Homeric Epos, its 
continuators and commentators, just as the conception of the Pelas- 
gians as a widespread pre-Hellenic folk was created by the genealogic 
epics and the logographoi. 

Homer locates Achaiis in the North, 7.e. in Thessaly. Probably 
that is the original meaning of the verse which now appears as Jad, 
III, 75 and 258: 


"Apyos és immoBorov xai ‘Ayaida 


for doubtless the Argos here was originally the ‘‘ Pelasgian Argos.” 
Sometimes Hellas and Phthia are mentioned as the home of the 
Achaeans, e.g. in Iliad, IX, 395: 


TodAai 'Axaides eiciv av’ re POiny re. 


Phthia, in Homer, is commonly the home of Achilles, as in Jliad, 
1, 155, and perhaps it was sometimes loosely identified with Hellas 
and Achaiis; but in /liad, 1X, 478-80, Phthia is certainly distinet 
from Hellas, for Phoenix says: ‘‘ Then fled I far through Hellas of 
wide meadows, and came to deep-soiled Phthia, mother of flocks, 
unto King Peleus.’’ Moreover, the Phthioi mentioned in Iliad, 
XIII, 686, do not belong to the people of Achilles at all, for they are 
fighting to defend the ships against Hector, while Achilles’ men are 
not. The Catalogue of Ships, however, makes the kingdom of 
Achilles include the Pelasgian Argos, Phthia, Hellas, and districts 
still farther south, if the cities mentioned are correctly located on 
our maps, Alos or Halos near the south end of the Gulf of Pegasae, 
Alope on the north shore of the Malian Gulf or in the Opuntian 
Locris, and Trachis near Thermopylae: ‘“ Next, those that dwelt 
in the Pelasgian Argos and inhabited Alos, Alope, and Trachis and 
possessed Phthia and Hellas the home of fair women, and were 
called Myrmidons, Hellenes and Achaeans—of all these, even fifty 
206 
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ships, Achilles was leader.””! That does not say that the names 
Vyrmidons, Hellenes and Achaeans were common to all these 
peoples alike: some may have been Myrmidons, others Hellenes, and 
still others Achaeans. Altogether there is a good deal of uncer- 
tainty and confusion about these names and peoples. But I as- 
sume that in the Iliad, apart from the Catalogue of Ships, Achaiis, 
Hellas and Phthia together correspond approximately to the region 
known in later times as Phthiotis or Achaia: that Achaiis was the 
home of the Achaeans, Hellas of the Hellenes, and that Phthia was 
the home of Achilles and his Myrmidons, and adjacent to the 
Pelasgian Argos. 

But Homer often uses the name ’Aya:foi, as he also uses the 
name Aavaoi, rather vaguely perhaps, for all those who constituted 
the army of Agamemnon, the Greek host at the siege of Troy. I 
think that most, if not all, the ancient Greeks thereafter understood 
the name Achaeans to mean in general the Greeks of the age of the 
Trojan War. And nowadays most of us use this name for the pre- 
Dorian Greeks, whose language originally seems to have belonged 
to the Aeolie group of dialects, in distinction from the North-West 
Greek of the Dorians, and of the Thessaloi who conquered and gave 
their name to Thessaly. In the historical time Aeolie was still 
spoken in most of Thessaly and in Lesbos, and many traces of an 
original Aeolic are found in Boeotia, parts of Elis, Arcadia, Pam- 
phylia in Asia Minor, Cyprus and Crete. 

Now it should be borne in mind that Thessaly had four divisions. 
In the north was Hestiaeotis, and, in the center, Thessaliotis on 
the west and Pelasgiotis on the east: in all these three districts 
Aeolic remained the dialect of the people. The southernmost 
division of Thessaly was called Phthiotis or Achaia, and here 
North-West Greek was spoken. The only other part of Greece in 
which the name Achaia remained permanently as a geographic 
term was the north coast of the Peloponnese, and here also North- 
West Greek was spoken as far back as our information reaches. 
The influence of the northwestern dialect in the Achaia on the north 
coast of the Peloponnese might be accounted for by the migration 
of those North-West Greeks who are believed to have crossed the 
Corinthian Gulf at the narrows by Rhium and thence to have passed 
on into Elis. But that the North-West Greek Thessaloi, having 
abandoned their own dialect for the Aeolic of the more civilized 
Greeks of Hestiaeotis, Thessaliotis and Pelasgiotis, imposed their own 
lialect only upon the extreme South, in Phthiotis, which, accord- 
ing to Professor Eduard Meyer, they conquered but did not inhabit— 

' Jliad, I1, 681-5. 
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this seems to many an inexplicable mystery. It would be no mys- 
tery if the people of Phthiotis at that time were not Greeks and 
did not speak any kind of Greek at all. It seems to me at least 
possible that the real Achaeans were originally a non-Greek people, 
some of whom settled in Phthiotis, and that long before Homer 
these had been so completely absorbed in the Greek race, that their 
name and many of their heroes, myths and legends had been adopted 
by the Greeks as their own. Perhaps they came from the East. 
They seem to have spread to other places besides Phthiotis, for 
example to Achaia in the Peloponnese. Moreover, the name 
Achaean or Achaia is closely associated, in Homer, as I have said, 
and in the later literature, with Hellas. The ‘ Achaean”’ colonists 
in South Italy called their new home ‘H Meyady ‘Eas, which was, 
perhaps falsely, translated Magna Graecia. Perhaps the name 
Hellopia indicates that there was some connection between the 
name Hellas and those names in -op which are found in many 
parts of Greece, including even Macedonia and Epirus, for example 
Mopsopia and Kekropes in Attica, and also the word yépozes, 
which seems to be an obsolete or a foreign word in Homer, retained 
only as a traditional epithet of men in general by the Homeridae, 
who perhaps no longer knew its real meaning. Lastly an ancient 
cult of Artemis Achaia is found, not only in the Peloponnesian 
Achaia, but also in Boeotia and Cyprus.' That seems to be about 
all we really know about the name Achaean in the Greek mainland, 
apart from the deductions of modern historians and archaeologists. 

Eduard Meyer in his latest volume gives as his opinion that 
the Achaeans were, in general, the pre-Dorian Greek popula- 
tion of the mainland: their language was identical with or closely 
akin to the language of the pre-historic Arcadians: the Mycenae- 
ans of the sixteenth century were such Greeks, and the Cretan 
palaces were destroyed about 1400 B.c. by Achaean princes.’ 
Beloch denies that there was a Dorian invasion of the traditional 
sort, and believes that the Dorians of the Peloponnese were Achae- 
ans. He thinks that these Achaeans certainly entered the Argolid 
before the fourteenth or thirteenth century, doubtless before the 
fifteenth, and therefore, since from the sixteenth to the thirteenth 
century, as he thinks, the Mycenaean kingdoms were supreme, there 
could not have been any great invasion during this period and these 
Dorian-Achaeans of his must have come in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. But another Greek people had _ preceded 


1 Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie, 1, p. 750, n. 4, and p. 752, n. 3; Eduard 
Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, II?, I (1928), p. 281 
2 EB. Meyer, G.d.A., II?, I, p. 234, p. 237. n. 1, and p. 282 
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them: these, then, must have come about the end of the third mil- 
lennium. The dialect of these pre-Achaeans should not be called 
Arkadisch-Kyprisch, a term which is misleading, but Altpelopon- 
nesisch.! Professor Meyer criticises Beloch’s theory as ‘Eine 
Verirrung der Hyperkritik, die prinzipiell jeden Versuch verwirft, 
die Entwicklung der Sageniiberlieferung geschichtlich zu_ ver- 
stehn.”?? Wace, in the Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. II, does 
not say who the Mycenaeans were. He says: “It is an open ques- 
tion whether this Shaft Grave Dynasty was a Minoan family, which, 
like some Norman baron of later days, had won the leadership of the 
less civilized peoples of the mainland, or whether it was a local dy- 
nasty which held and increased its power by the strength of its own 
right arm and the example of Crete. The overwhelmingly Minoan 
character of the civilization represented by the objects found in 
the Shaft Graves speaks for the former view; while the marked 
Helladic character of the pottery of the two earliest graves speaks 
for the latter view”’ (p. 454). To me it seems most natural that 
invaders from overseas should use at first the pottery of the land 
they conquered, until, as they grew stronger, they could import 
potters or pottery from their home country. Ships of war could 
carry but little pottery, and that must have been soon broken. 


Later on (p. 465 f.) Wace says: “It is assumed . . . that the in- 
vaders who overthrew the Mycenaean culture were the intruding Do- 
rians.”” He thinks these invaders of the twelfth century could not 


have been the Achaeans, for ‘then on the archaeological evidence 
the Achaeans would have come into the field too late to have taken 
part in the siege of Troy”’ (p. 447). On page 468 he says: ‘* Possibly 
the Neolithic inhabitants of the mainland spoke some form of 
Greek, as also the newcomers of Middle Helladie times (ca. 2000- 
1600 B.c.). If so, the supremacy of Mycenae andthe fall of Cnossus 
at the beginning of the Third Late Helladic Period (1400 B.c.) would 
reflect the success of the Greek over a non-Greek race.”’ All this 
seems to imply that Mr. Wace believes that the Achaeans entered 
the Peloponnese at the beginning of the Middle Helladic Period, 
about 2000 B.c., that they were Greeks, and that they were the 
Mycenaeans, at least in the period of the great castle at Mycenae, 
1400-1200 B.c., if not earlier. 

There is no historical evidence for these opinions. The archaeo- 
logical evidence seems to me to amount to this:—Over most of 
Greece, including the Peloponnese, there was in the second half of 
the third millennium before Christ a fairly homogeneous civilization 


1K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, I?, I, p. 92, and p.,88, n. 1. 
?6.d.A., IF, I, p. 237, n. 1 
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having much in common with the civilization of some of the Aegean 
islands, particularly the Cyclades, and of Crete, in the early Bronze 
Age. A recent article by J. B. Haley and C. W. Blegen ' shows that 
the regions where this civilization is found correspond fairly with 
those in which the pre-Hellenic place-names occur, and makes it 
seem probable that the origin of this civilization and of these place- 
names is to be sought in Asia Minor. At least in the Corinthia, 
and doubtless generally, people in this period often lived in small 
communities like Korakou and Zygouries,? occupying low hills 
leveled on the top and doubtless fortified by the simple method of 
bringing some of the house-walls into a line to form a continuous 
defense. The period is now called the Early Helladic: it is charac- 
terized by the Urfirnis-ware in general use. At least at Korakou 
the Early Helladic town was completely destroyed by fire, as the 
continuous layer of ashes immediately below the Middle Helladic 
strata shows. Such a complete destruction suggests a conquest 
by foreigners. In the succeeding period, beginning about 2000 
B.c. and now called the Middle Helladic, two new kinds of pottery 
are found, one of which, the so-called ‘‘Minyan ware,”’ is unique. 
The sudden appearance in the Peloponnese of this ** Minyan ware,” 
which seems to be exotic, also suggests an invasion by foreigners. 
These newcomers of 2000 B.c. were quite possibly Greeks in some 
sense, but there is no evidence that they were Achaeans. Beginning 
with about 1600 B.c. we find, first at a few sites in the Peloponnese 
which are exceptionally defensible, a civilization of which certain 
important elements are evidently imported from Crete. Some have 
thought that this discovery proves that Minoan invaders occupied 
these sites at this time, and this conclusion seemed to Mr. Wace, 
at least in 1926, quite possible. The fact that the pottery in the 
two earliest shaft-graves is Helladic rather than Minoan does not 
seem to me to refute this opinion, as I have said. Nor is it an ar- 
gument that, if these invaders had been Cretans, they would have 
built for themselves houses and palaces like those in Crete, instead 
of grim strongholds: had they done so they would not have survived 
long. This civilization, which we call the Mycenaean, spread over 
all, or most, of Greece, penetrating even to Thessaly. In it the new, 
imported, elements united with local elements in such a way that, 
for example, the Mycenaean pottery, which is the most distinctive 
characteristic of the Late Helladice Period is ‘‘a direct development 

'**The Coming of the Greeks,” in A.J.A., XXXII, 1928, pp. 141-154. 

2C. W. Blegen, ‘“‘Corinth in Pre-Historic Times,” in A./.A., XXIV, 1920, 
pp. 1-13. Also Korakou (published by the American School at Athens), 1921. 


See also Wace and Blegen, ‘‘The Pre-Mycenaean Pottery of the Mainland,” in 
Annual of the British School at Athens, XXII, 1916-18, pp. 175-189 
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of Minyan ware under progressively increasing Minoan influ- 
ence.”” ! 

Professor Meyer? thinks that there was no difference in race 
between the Mycenaeans of the earliest Mycenaean, or shaft-grave, 
period and those of the great Mycenaean period, because in the later 
castle of Mycenae the shaft-graves were included within the fortifi- 
cations, and treated with great reverence, as is shown by the fact 
that, although they were then buried deep below the surface, a double 
ring of stone slabs inclosed the space above them, and within the 
ring stelae were set up corresponding perhaps to the kings buried 
below. This seems to me a sound argument: conquerors would 
hardly have been so reverent to the dead princes of another and a 
conquered race. But then, if the shaft-grave kings were Minoans, 
perhaps the later Mycenaean kings were Minoans also. It is true 
that the sculptures of the stelae, for example, and some other objects 
which belong to the later period, are exceedingly crude and lack some 
of the most characteristic features of Cretan art. Doubtless this 
was because they are the work of native artists, whatever the race 
of their employers may have been. Something perhaps may be 
made of the fact that the figures on the stelae are beardless, while 
some of the gold masks in the shaft-graves show that the earlier 
Mycenaean princes wore beards. This may be thought to indicate 
a difference of race. But I think, as Professor Meyer does, that it 
indicates merely a difference of fashion, due perhaps to more and 
better razors and mirrors. The most recent discoveries,’ however, 
are tending more and more to demonstrate the essential continuity 
of the civilizations of the Greek mainland in the Helladie periods, 
and to diminish the importance of the Minoan elements in the 
Mycenaean culture. Undoubtedly the prevalent opinion among 
scholars is that both the earlier and the later Mycenaeans were 
Greeks. In what sense, however, the name Greek can properly be 
applied to the population or to the civilization of Greece, particularly 
of the Peloponnese, at any time during the second millennium is to 
me uncertain. Moreover, it should be remembered that there is 
no necessary connection between even the dominant race and the 
civilization of a period. About 1200 B.c. the Mycenaean castles 
were destroyed, and the Mycenaean civilization, while by no means 
destroyed, decayed. Doubtless this destruction of the castles was 
caused by the Dorians, whoever they were. But in no case, I think, 
is there any evidence of a connection between the Achaeans and the 

C. W. Blegen, in A.J.A., XXIV, 1920, p. 5. 

2G.4.A., IP, I, p. 230. 


See Georg Karo, ‘‘ Die Schachtgriiber von Mykenai,” in Ath. Mitt., XL (pub- 
lished in 1927), pp. 113-230, ete. 
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Mycenaeans, except in the Greek epics, and that seems to me, in 
such a matter, a very uncertain kind of evidence indeed. 

On the other hand, the Achaean name is certainly found in Cy- 
prus. A part of the north coast of this island in Greek times was 
called the 'Axa:év axry,' and seers there were called ’Axa:ouavreis.? 
Also the citadel of Ialysos in Rhodes was called ’Ayaia. It looks 
as if real Achaeans might once have lived in that part of the world 
of which the center was Cyprus, and whose northern periphery 
was the south coast of Asia Minor. Perhaps it was from here that 
certain Achaeans migrated to the Achaiis in Thessaly. There is a 
statement in Iliad, VI, 398 and 415, which may be based on a 
genuine tradition, that the people ruled by the king of Thebe- 
under-Plakos, Andromache’s father, were Kidixes. Of course this 
Thebe may have been in the Troad where, as our maps of the ancient 
Troad show, a place of that name was located, on the southern 
slopes of Mt. Ida. But I believe, as Cauer did, that Andromache’s 
Thebe was the Thebae in Phthiotis of Thessaly, and that Hector’s 
home was originally in this neighborhood also, or perhaps in Boeotia, 
and that it was there that he really fought with his neighbors, 
Achilles of Phthia and Ajax of Locris. Perhaps, then, the Kidcxes, 
whose lord was the king of Thebe, were Achaeans from Cilicia. 
Perhaps also such migrations from the extreme east end of the 
Mediterranean may account for the prevalence throughout all 
Greece in very early times of the cult of Aphrodite or Kypris, which 
seems to be native to Cyprus. 

The recently deciphered ‘Hittite’? documents from Boghaz 
K6i, uncertain as much of their testimony still is, tell something of 
a land or a people called Achchijawa, a name which certainly looks 
a good deal like a cuneiform transcript of ’Axaisa.* 

According to Eduard Meyer,’ this Achchijawa was the country 
later called Pamphylia, about the middle of the south coast of Asia 
Minor, and in this he agrees with Forrer. The Hittite king, Mursil 
II (ca. 1344-1320 B.c.), had to do with this country, and with its 
king Tawagalawas, a name which in Greek might be ('E)refoxXérns 
as Forrer suggested. The Hittite documents show that Achchijawa 
was adjacent to the Lugga or Luki, and to Millawanda, and that it 
was by the sea. Doubtless the Luki belonged at this time to south- 
western Asia Minor, 7.e. to the western half of the southern coast. 
Some of them, at least, appear to have come from Crete; but these 

Beloch, G.G., I*, p. 137 

2 Meyer, G.d.A., LP. p. 553 

First identified by Albrecht Gétze, Aleinasien zur Hethiterzeit, 1924, p. 26, note 
5. See Stefan Przeworski, ‘‘Grecs et Hittites.”’ in Hos, XXX, 1927, pp. 428-38 

*G.d.A., 12,1, pp. 546 ff. See Emil Forrer, in Mitt. d. D. Orient-Ges. zu Berlin, 
Nr. 63, 1924, pp. 1-22. 
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were perhaps, as Meyer thinks, returning to an earlier home of 
their race, from which their ancestors had once migrated to Crete. 
Kretschmer thinks that these immigrants from Crete called them- 
selves Trmmili, but acquired the name Avxo. in Asia Minor, 
‘‘where this name seems to have clung to the population of the south 
coast in the second millennium.’’! A son of a king of Arzawa fled 
from a predecessor of Mursil II to Cyprus, and thence to the king 
of Achchijawa. Meyer thinks that Arzawa was in the Taurus 
mountains, and locates it in upper Cilicia. Bilabel considers that 
the ‘‘ Arzawaliinder”’ were Southern Asia Minor, from Cilicia to the 
Indus River in Caria.2, Moreover, the treaty made by the Hittite 
king, Dudchalia IV (ca. 1250 B.c.), with a king of the Amorites, 
doubtless in North Syria, shows that Achchijawa was then an 
independent state, and suggests that it was somewhere in this re- 
gion. For in this treaty the Amorite is obligated to follow the 
policy of the Hittite king towards Egypt, Kardunias, Assur and 
Achchijawa: this last name was then struck out of the treaty, per- 
haps because the relations between this country and the kingdom 
of the Hittites had changed, or else because it was thought too far 
off to concern the Amorite. Later on, but still under Dudchalia 
IV, Attarissijas of Achchijawa drove out his neighbor Maduwattas 
of Zippasla, who took refuge with Dudchalia: the latter’s army then 
forced Attarissijas to withdraw to his own country. Still later 
Attarissijas raided Alasia, 7.e. Cyprus, and for this raid the Hittite 
king, Arnuanda IV, demanded indemnification. These considera- 
tions certainly suggest that the country of Achchijawa was on the 
south coast of Asia Minor and probably not west of the center 

But Achchijawa cannot be wholly divorced from the land Laz- 
pas, which is commonly identified with the island of Lesbos. This 
name Lazpas, however, has been found thus far only twice in the 
Hittite documents. Once it occurs in an ‘‘Omentext”’ * of the time 
of Mursil II, where there is mention of ‘the god of Achchijawa and 
the god of Lazpas.”’ The second occurrence is in a letter to a 
Hittite king of about the same time from the ruler of the land of the 
river Secha:* in this letter it is said that a certain Bijamaradus 

Paul Kretschmer, ‘‘Der Name der Lykier und andere kleinasiatische Vélker- 
namen,” in Kleinasiatische Forschungen (hrsg. von F. Sommer und H. Ehelolf), 


I, 1927, p. 17: ‘‘So ergibt sich dass die kretischen Einwanderer Termilen hiessen, 
ebenso wie die Urheber der lykischen Sprachdenkmiiler, die sich Trmmili nennen. 
Den Namen Avxioe haben sie erst in Kleinasien erhalten, wo dieser Name im 2 
Jahrtausend an der Bevélkerung der Siidkiiste gehaftet zu haben scheint.”’ 

2 Friedrich Bilabel, Geschichte Vorderasiens und Agyptens vom 16-11 Jahrh. 

Chr., 1927, p. 11. 

EK. Meyer, G.d.A., II, I, p. 549. 

' Bilabel, op. cit. p. 265, would identify the Secha with the Eurymedon or the 

Cestrus in Pamphylia. 
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has attacked the land Lazpa. The river Secha, according to Meyer, 
is certainly in the neighborhood of Uilusa, Karkisa and other dis- 
tricts in the Taurus. Therefore, in spite of the similarity of the 
names, Lazpas is not Lesbos. Kretschmer,' however, and a good 
many others have proposed to identify Alexandros (Paris) of Fidcos 
(Ilium) with Alaksandus of Uilusa, who made a treaty with Mu- 
wattal, king of the Hittites (ca. 1320-1288 s.c.). This identification 
is most tempting, but Meyer considers it “ganz haltlos.”’* Just 
so Meyer thinks that Attarissijas is probably not Atreus: Antarawas 
may be the Andreus of the Greek tradition, as Forrer suggested; 
but according to Friedrich it is quite uncertain whether Antarawas 
belonged to Achchijawa or not.’ Thus these identifications of 
names in the Hittite documents with names in the Greek legends, 
about which we have been reading so much lately, cannot yet be 
regarded as certain. Nor can anyone safely be dogmatic as yet 
about the deductions which may properly be made from these identi- 
fications if they are correct, or be very sure where Lazpas was. 

Now Professor Meyer locates Achchijawa in the later Pamphylia 
partly because he believes that there was an Achaean migration 
from Greece to Pamphylia and Cyprus in the fourteenth or thirteenth 
century before Christ, a Dorian settlement later, and that the 
people of Achchijawa were Greeks. The evidence for this opinion 
is partly in the fact, long since recognized, that the Greek dialect 
of Pamphylia and Cyprus in historical times shows plain traces of 
kinship with the dialect of the historical Arcadia, the population of 
which appears to be descended from Greeks who occupied the Pelo- 
ponnese before the invasion of the Dorians and who were driven 
into the interior by these invaders: apparently others of these pre- 
Dorian Greeks of the Peloponnese migrated to Pamphylia and 
Cyprus. It is, of course, still impossible to assign a definite date to 
the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnese, if there was a Dorian in- 
vasion. In 1893 Meyer published as his opinion‘ that the Greek 
settlements of Rhodes, Pamphylia and Cyprus, perhaps also the 
beginning of the Greek colonization of the west coast of Asia Minor, 
occurredin the Mycenaean period, ’.e.in the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries: that, since these Greek colonists came by sea and conse- 
quently in small bands, the Greek colonization of the Levant must 
have taken a long time, and implies a long prosperity in the home- 
land, a long-continued connection between the old country and the 


III, 1924, pp. 205 
I p. 502, note l 
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new. But in his latest volume! he admits that there is still no 
proof, and says: “Es wird wohl dabei bleiben miissen’’ that the 
expansion of the Greeks over the Aegean in Mycenaean times 
scarcely affected the mainland (of Asia Minor), and that the Greek 
colonization of the west coast of Asia Minor was the result of the 
migrations of the twelfth century. But he thinks there is archaeo- 
logical evidence that at least the Greek settlement of Pamphylia 
and Cyprus (and doubtless also of Rhodes) occurred in the fourteenth 
or thirteenth century. Graves at Enkomi, the ancient Salamis, 
in Cyprus, contain certain Mycenaean objects, which become more 
and more frequent here until a Mycenaean settlement seems to him 
evident. These graves are dated by scarabs of Queen Teje (Taia) 
and of Amenophis IV (1370-1352 B.c.), in Grave No. 93, and a scarab 
of Ramses III (1200-1168 B.c.), in Grave No. 24. Most of the 
other graves seem to belong to the period between these extremes. 
Hence there was a Mycenaean settlement in Cyprus between 1370 
and 1168 B.c., and probably the Mycenaean, or Greek, settlement 
of Pamphylia occurred about the same time.? 

On the other hand, Einar Gjerstad* declares that ‘the Mycenaean 
ware on Cyprus signifies, not Greek colonization of the island, but a 
definite orientation towards the West and a drawing into the 
Mycenaean sphere of commercial influence.”’ But if there was a 
Mycenaean settlement in Cyprus as early as 1370 B.c., and if these 
Mycenaeans were Greeks, that does not prove that Greeks occupied 
Pamphylia at that time, although Pamphylia was doubtless on the 
natural way from Greece to Cyprus. The Greeks who settled in 
(‘yprus may have passed by Pamphylia. If there was a strong king- 
dom there then, they would naturally have done so. If Pamphylia 
was Achchijawa, there was a strong kingdom there in the time of 
Mursil II, whose reign began in 1445 B.c., and still earlier, for, as I 
have said, the son of a king of Arzawa fled to the king of Achchijawa 
from a predecessor of Mursil II]. The Pamphylians who spoke a 
kind of Greek akin to that of the Arcadians may have come long 
afterwards, from Cyprus or from Greece itself. Even if they had 
arrived early in the fourteenth century, it would be strange indeed 
if, in the time of a predecessor of Mursil II, they already formed a 
power strong enough to protect a prince who fled from the Hittite 
king. Professor Lehmann-Haupt, in commenting on Forrer’s work, 
warns us that the Greek colonization of Pamphylia was not neces- 


G.d.A., If, I, p. 552 
G.d.A., I, I, p. 552, note 1. So also Bilabel 
Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, 1926, p. 327. See Przeworski, in Fos, XXX, 
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sarily earlier than the Dorian migration, and by this I think he means 
the twelfth century.! 

This matter has an important bearing on the question whether 
the Achaeans were Greeks or not. If the people of Achchijawa 
were Achaeans, and if in the fourteenth century they occupied 
Pamphylia, then, if the people of Pamphylia in the fourteenth 
century were Greeks, the Achaeans were Greeks; but if the people 
of Pamphylia were not Greeks in the fourteenth century, then the 
Achaeans were not Greeks. 

Searcely anyone doubts any longer the identification of the 
\qaiwasha with the Achaeans, first proposed by E. de Rougé in 
1867. As Mr. Hall says rather bluntly, ‘the supposed difficulties are 
non-existent."’? The name occurs in Egyptian monuments of the 
thirteenth and early twelfth centuries. Under Merneptah, about 1230 
B.c., there was a coalition of peoples from the Lands of the Sea, or 
from the North, with the Libyans against Egypt. The Peoples of 
the Sea mentioned are the Aqaiwa-sha, Tursha, Luka, Sherdana and 
Shakaru-sha or Shakal-sha.2 The Aqaiwasha furnished a large 
contingent, the Luka few, and the latter are not included in the list 
of the conquered. Under Ramses III (1200-1168 B.c.) the enemies 
from the North mentioned are the Tursha, Sherdana, Shakalsha, 
Pursta or Puirsta, Zakkari, Danauna or Danuna ‘from their 
islands’’ and Uashesh ‘“‘from the sea.”* Apart from the Aqaiwasha 
most of these peoples are commonly identified, perhaps too credu- 
lously, with peoples otherwise known: there is little, however, to 
support some of these identifications except the similarity of the 
names. The Tursha seem to be the Tursenians (Tupo-nvoi, 
i-trus-ci), who were doubtless living, at that time, in Asia Minor 
or somewhere in the Aegean. Of the Luka I have already spoken.* 
The Sherdana have been thought to be Sardinians. A recent article 
by H. R. Hall, “The Caucasian Relations of the Peoples of the 
Sea,” ® brings archaeological evidence, derived in part from recent 


C. F. Lehmann-Haupt. in Alic, XLN, 1924, p. 244 f.: ‘* Dass z. B. die Besied- 
lung Pamphyliens vor der dorischen Wanderung stattgefunden haben miisse (Emil 
Forrer, in Orientalische Literaturzeitung, XX VII, 1924, Sp. 114) ist unrichtig, sie 
kann auch eine Folge derselben gewesen sein.” 

2H. R. Hall, ‘‘Keftin and the Peoples of the Sea,” in Annual of the British 
School at Athe ns, \ ILI, 1901 2, p 180 

See Merneptah's inscription at Karnak, and the stele from Athribis, in J. H 
Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, U1, §§ 574 ff. and 596 ff. (pp. 241 ff.). The 
name Agaiwasha appears as Ekwesh in Professor Breasted’s translations, in ac- 
cordance with the principle stated in Vol. I, p. XV. The scientific translitera- 
tions, however, give the original form as >-k?-v-w?-S? or °-k?-w?-8?. In the five in- 
stances in which the name occurs the form is not twice precisely the same 

incient Records of Equpt, lV, $§ 64, S1, 129, 403, ete. 

See above, p. 212 f 


Alio, XXII, 1928, pp. 335-44. 
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studies by Professor A. A. Zakharov, that the Sherdana came orig- 
inally from the Caucasus, and overran parts of Asia Minor, prob- 
ably in the early part of the second millennium before Christ: some 
fought for and some against the Egyptians towards the end of this 
millennium, and some migrated to Sardinia. That may well be 
true. There is then no reason to suppose that the particular Sher- 
dana mentioned in these Egyptian monuments came at that time 
from Sardinia. Moreover, though the Sherdana on the Egyptian 
monuments and elsewhere have a distinctive helmet, not the 
feather headdress like that of the ‘ Philistines”’ for example, the 
Sardus Pater on Roman coins of Sardinia does wear the feather 
headdress.!. The Shakalsha may be Sikels, but no one knows where 
these were living in the thirteenth century. The Pursta seem to be 
really the Philistines, and the Zakkari their neighbors on the coast 
of Syria.2 As for the identification of the Danauna with the Danaoi® 
I have no opinion: about the Uashesh I think we know nothing at 
all. But it seems to me fairly certain that all the ‘“‘ Peoples of the 
Sea’’ mentioned in the records of Merneptah and Ramses III came 
from “the Great Ring of the Great Green Sea,” 4 that is from the 
coast of Syria, the south coast of Asia Minor and perhaps, in some 
cases, from Cyprus, some of the islands of the Aegean, or Crete. If 
the Aqaiwasha were Achaeans and the Achaeans were of Achchijawa, 
then the Aqaiwasha came from Pamphylia or thereabouts. 

Now from the monuments of Merneptah commemorating his 
victory over the peoples mentioned above, it appears that the 
phalloi were cut off from the Libyan dead and thrown in a pile to 
be counted, because the Libyans had garnata, i.e. were uncircum- 
cised.’ So the Philistine dead were treated in the time of David 
and Saul.° The monuments of Ramses III show the phalloi with 
the foreskins. From the Peoples of the Sea, on the contrary, not 
the phalloi but the hands were cut off, ‘‘because they had no 

1C, Albizzati, in Historia, 1, 1927, pp. 56-65; E. Meyer, G.d.A., II*, I, p. 218, 


note 2 

Meyer, G.d.A., I, p. 560. 

See C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Griech. Geschichte, in Gercke und Norden, 
Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, II, pp. 8 and 99 f 

‘See H. R. Hall, in Annual of the British School at Athens, VIII, 1901-2, pp. 160 
ff. Mr. Hall is undoubtedly right that the earliest way of getting from Egypt to 
Crete was by circling round the coast. That explains why, e.g. under Merneptah, 
‘“‘the ‘Isles in the midst of the Great Green Sea,’ the ‘Ends of the Lands of the 
Great Circle’ . . . were always regarded by the Egyptians as belonging to the 
West . . . just as the Semitic nations were regarded as typical of the North,” 
and why in Egyptian tombs of the fifteenth century, such as that of Rekhmara, 
the Keftian (Cretan?) represents the West as the Semite does the North. 

> The opinion of Naville, W. Max Miiller and others, that garnata had a differ- 
ent meaning, is shown by Eduard Meyer to be untenable. See G.d.A., IP, I, 
1928, p. 558, n. 2. 


6] Samuel, XVIII, 25 ff. 
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foreskins.”” Among those whose hands were thus cut off the 
Tursha, Sherdana, Shakalsha and Aqaiwasha are expressly men- 
tioned. 

I find it very hard to believe that Greeks, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury before Christ, were circumcised. Professor Meyer also finds 
this difficult, and asks:' “Or are the Aqaiwasha, after all, quite 
a different folk, and then perhaps identical with the Achchijawa, 
and these not Achaeans?’’ I believe that the Aqaiwasha, the people 
of Achchijawa and the Achaeans were the same folk, and that this 
folk was not Greek at all. I believe that some of these Achaeans 
migrated from southern Asia Minor to Greece, probably settling 
first in lower Thessaly. This may have been in the Early Helladic 
Period, 7.e. before 2000 B.c.; but since our only definite information 
about them comes from the Hittite and Egyptian records, and since 
these indicate that the Achaeans belonged to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean until the end of the thirteenth century, perhaps the earliest 
Achaean settlers in Greece arrived in the twelfth century or later. 
They were at last completely absorbed by the Greeks, who finally 
appropriated to themselves the name and the legends of these 
aliens.* 

K. PRENTICE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1G.d.A., I, I, p. 558 f. 

? Somewhat the same idea was aay: in 1922 by M. Raymond Weill, 
Journal Asiatique, 11° Série, Vol. XIX, p. 143: ‘Il semble qu’il faille distinguer Pe 
Achéens de deux périodes. D’abord Fantéhellénique, comprenant l’arrivée dans 
le Péloponnése des premiers maritimes, Inakhos, Danaos, puis les Pélopides de 
l’empire péninsulaire; domination égéenne qui prend fin avec l’arrivée des Hel- 
lénes, ceux qu’on appelle les Achéens d’ordinaire. Sans doubte le nom égéen 
sera-t-il resté fixé au pays, désignant ses nouveaux occupants, les Achéens de 
le douxiéme période, lhellénique, qui devaient étre, par la suite, déplacés ou 
recouverts par les Doriens. On observe que, par ailleurs, l’analyse topony mique 
décéle en Gréce, tout au début, une couche égéo-asianique Lyciens, Cariens, 
Etéocrétois) que recouvrit l’arrivée des Illyro-thraces, eux-mémes prédécesseurs 
des Hellénes. Les Achéens primitifs arrivés d’outre-mer sont bien probablement 
du groupe trés ancien des Egéens, Lyciens, Cariens, etc. du premier stade.”” See 
also Weill’s article in Syria, III, 1922, pp. 27-38, and the communication by 
M. C. Autran, ibid., 39 f.; also Albert Cuny, Le nom des “‘ Pélasges”’ et celui 
des Achéens, in Ralahiniesa, IX, 1926, pp. 1-18. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Destruction of Ancient Civilizations.—In Siiz. Preuss. Akad., 1928, pp. 
XXiX-XXXviii, WIEGAND writes discursively of the various forces that through the 
ages have resulted in the destruction of the monuments and records of ancient 
civilizations and the modern scientific methods of recovering, restoring, and aid- 
ing the imagination to picture anew the life of the ancient peoples. We some- 
times think of war, invasion, and attendant conflagrations as bringing about 
sudden catastrophe and destruction, but purposed ruin played little part in ancient 
times, and such means of wholesale destruction as dynamite and powder were 
unknown. Earthquakes have, however, ruined whole cities and islands. A 
scientist has affirmed that Asia Minor has been subjected to 10,000 earthquakes 
since the beginning of our era. The weathering of columns, particularly at their 
base, has resulted in many temples falling, roof and all, and in the later quarrying 
of these remains for ordinary building purposes. The diversion of streams or 
their flooding has sometimes destroyed and sometimes preserved ancient struc- 
tures or works of art. So, too, sand storms have necessitated most expensive 
excavation, while volcanic lava is even harder to deal with. Among the worst 
destroyers have been the lime kilns of an ignorant peasantry and the destructive 
religious fanaticism of Saracens, Arabs, Turks, and Moors. The article closes 
with a eulogy of modern excavating methods which have given up the trial-trench 
and proceed by uncovering vast extents, layer by layer, leaving what is found 
in situ and at its original level through the building of structural supports. 

Notes on Ruler Cult, I-IV.—Under the headings Alexander and Dionysus, 
Neos Dionysos, Ptolemy Epiphanes, and Zeus Seleucios, A. D. Nock discusses 
the beliefs implied in the nominal attributions of divinity to human beings in the 
ancient world, and the origin and use of certain of these titles. The meanings 
were very vague and fell far short of identification. Néos and véa especially were 
often a mere expression of comparison, like our ‘‘a second Caesar,” implying the 
possession of similar qualities or achievements. To a certain extent the career of 
Alexander influenced the mythology of Dionysus, with which it was compared. 
The title Epiphanes, implying occasional manifestations of divine power, was 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Hrerrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuget E 
Bassett, Professor CARROLL N. Brown, Miss Mary Buckineuam, Professor Sipney N. Deane, 
Professor Ropert E, DenGier, Mrs. Epirs Hatt Donan, Mr. J. Fewxes, Professor 
Harotp N. Fow.er, Dr. Stepuen B. Luce, Professor Ratpw VAN DeMAN Macorrin, Professor 
CLARENCE MANNING, Professor ELmer T. Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor C. 
Roure, Professor Suapiey, Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Professor Axet J. Uppvatn, 


Professor SHirtey Weser, and the Editors 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JovrNat material printed after December 31, 
1928 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see Vol. xxxrt. 1, p. 172 
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probably first given to Ptolemy V of Egypt on his coming of age in 197 B.c. 
J.H.S., xlviii, 1928, pt. 1, pp. 21-43; pl. 

Primitive Art on the Edge of the Gobi Desert.—In Antropologiya, 1927, pp. 
119-134, VoLtopimir RizNicHENKO discusses certain engravings of animals on 
rocks in the district of Zaysan, in the land of the Kirghiz. Various animals are 
represented including the deer, a bear, horses, dogs, etc. There are some hunting 
scenes, but in general human beings are not as well represented as animals. The 
animals depicted are those of the present fauna, and all the details point to 
the fact that the men who drew them lived in the modern geological period. 
The designs seem to agree with those of the Aurignac and Solutre except for 
the representation of the dog. 

Rock-pictures and Archaeology in the Libyan Desert.—In Antiquity, ii, 7 
Sept. 1928), pp. 261-291 (9 pls.; map), D. Newso.p describes the rock-pictures 
.t a number of sites; and classifies them roughly as (a) Bushman, Palaeolithic, 

b) Early Libyan, Neolithic, predynastic, (c) Middle Libyan, Middle and Late 
iE-mpire, and (d) Roman, mediaeval, and modern. 


PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL AND CLASSICAL 
EGYPT 


Egyptian Religious Origins.—In J. Soc. Or. Res., xii (1928), pp. 1-96, 8. A. B. 
Mercer states that of the religion and ritual of the predynastic Egyptians we 
know practically nothing. It is quite certain, however, that at an early period 
the Egyptians worshipped totem gods. Then came foreign, mostly Asiatic, 
peoples who worshipped gods in the form of men. The two kinds of religion 
were amalgamated and resulted in the animal-headed humanized totems Sct, 
Horus, Anubis, Hathor, Khnum, Bast, Sekhet, Thot. A third stage may be seen 
in the entrance from Asia of cosmic gods, such as the sun-god Re. A fourth 
stage is found in dynastic times when abstract gods appeared. 

Etruscans in the Egyptian Inscriptions.—In Wiener Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde d. 
Vorgenlandes, xxxv (1928), pp. 177-187, F. W. von BissinG assembles all the 
passages in the Egyptian inscriptions which mention the Turusha-u, and subjects 
these to a thorough investigation. He comes to the conclusion that this people 
appears on the Egyptian monuments exclusively in the Eighteenth century B.c. 
and at the beginning of the Twelfth century. No text mentions their origin, 
only that they come from the sea; or, according to a late text, that they dwell in 
the midst of the sea. They come in company with peoples who are certainly to 
be identified with the Lycians and the Achaeans, also with peoples who may pos- 
sibly be identical with the Sardinians and the inhabitants of Sagalassos. Their 
numbers are small, and they do not take a leading place among the invading 
Sea-Peoples. Von Bissing, accordingly, gives up his former opinion that the 
Turusha-u are identical with the Etruscans. 

Monetary Metals in Ptolemaic Egypt.—In R. Fi. Gr., xii, 190-191 (Apr. 
June 1928), pp. 121-196, TH. Reinacu studies the relative values of monetary 
metals in Ptolemaic Egypt. After an introduction on tri-metallism of the period, 
and an outline of the problem, M. Reinach studies the ratio of gold to silver from 
classic Greece (10 to 1), through successive periods until the Roman Empire 
borrowed from Egypt its ratio (12! to 1). A similar study is then made for the 
ratio of silver to bronze. Studies of individual coins (‘‘the bronze drachme 
weighs an obol”’) are made. The article (work, one might better call it) has an 
appendix, of certain papyrus documents and one ostracon, bearing on the problem. 
In the course of the article are several tables based upon actual weighings and 
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tabulation of known pieces. The whole is a thorough and carefully controlled 
procedure that will advance our knowledge toward the solution of the difficult 
problem of the real purchasing values of ancient money. 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


The Copper Mountain of Magan.—In Antiquity, ii, 8 (Dec. 1928), pp. 452-457, 
H. Peake tells of the analysis of copper found in many different sites in Meso- 
potamia and the comparison with objects from Ur, Kish, and Iraq, and by the 
varying percentages of nickel found, concludes, following Langdon, that the 
Sumerians obtained their copper from the ‘‘mountain of copper,’ Magan, now 
Jebel Akhdar, in Oman. 

The Discoveries at Ur, and the Seniority of Sumerian Civilization.—In An- 
tiquily, ii, 5 (Mar. 1928), H. R. Hatt comments on the excavations conducted by 
Woolley for the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
He finds that in art, pottery, gold work, axehead shafting, etc., the early Sumerians 
were not only far superior to the Egyptians of a contemporaneous period, but also 
claims for Sumeria an earlier civilization than that in Egypt, and one which did 
not borrow from, but contributed to, Egypt. 

Royal Tombs of Ur.—In Antiquity, ii, 5 (Mar. 1928), pp. 7-17, C. Leonarp 
Woo ..ey describes the excavation of the tomb of Queen Shubad and the shambles 
of the great human sacrifice of the attendants who were killed to accompany her; 
Mr. Woolley dates the tomb, the bull's head of gold and lapis, and the magnificent 
gold headdress of the Queen, as 3500 B.c. 

The Silver Standard in Sumer and Akkad.— In J/. Soc. Or. Res., xii (1928), pp. 
107-108, 8. LANGDON shows that in a large number of tablets from the period of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur the values of commodities are given in silver shekels. 
The Sumerian word AAR that is used is equivalent to Akkadian shimu, *‘ price, 
market value.” The ratio of silver to gold is extremely variable, ranging from 
four to one in early times to twelve to one in late times. Wool is valued at ten 
manas per silver shekel. Copper is valued at six manas per shekel, lead at ten 
manas per silver shekel. Oil is reckoned at sixteen ga per shekel 

Sumerian Art.—In Mus. J. (University of Pennsylvania), xix, 3 (Sept. 1928), 
pp. 221-247 (7 pls.; 1 fig.), L. LeGrarn discusses Old Sumerian art. A study is 
made of the rich collection of art objects found in the predynastic cemetery at Ur. 
Of particular interest are fragments of harp-ornaments in gold and lapis lazuli 
figuring the head of a calf and of a bull. A fascinating stela (as restored by British 
Museum experts) represents, in ivory on wood, official life, costume, customs of 
royal, official and military life of the fourth millennium B.c. Other inlay work on 
the stela shows fanciful treatments in which animals and mythological creatures 
are represented at human activities,—playing the harp, making offerings, etc., 
and combining with what strongly resemble heraldic devices. A study of Sume- 
rian mythology and religion, in Dr. Legrain’s ablest manner, is incorporated with 
the description which merits the reading of all interested in the vast new field of 
ancient art opened in the past vear by the Ur Expedition. 

Sumerians and Semites in Babylonia.—The commonly received theory has been 
that the Sumerians were the aboriginal inhabitants of Babylonia and that the 
Semites were later comers who learned their civilization from the Sumerians. 
In 1806 Eduard Meyer advanced the theory that the Semites were the aborigines 
of Babylonia, and his authority has given this theory considerable currency during 
the last twenty years. Meyer's principal argument in support of this theory was 
that the Semites were represented on the monuments with long hair and full 
beards, while the Sumerians had shaven heads and faces. The Sumerian gods 
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are represented like the Semites with long hair and full beards, hence Meyer 
inferred that these gods were of Semitic origin, and had been borrowed by the later- 
coming Sumerians from the aboriginal Semites. 

In Archi . Orientforschung, v (1928), pp. 1-10 (7 pls., 2 figs. , B. MEISSNER 
subjects this argument to a searching criticism, and shows that in the earliest 
times no racial distinctions can be recognized in the art of Babylonia. Sumerians 
are represented with beards, and Semites without beards. Some early kings, 
both Sumerian and Semitic, are represented in one monument with beards, and 
in another monument without beards. This shows how fallacious is the argument 
which bases racial distinctions upon the manner of wearing the hair. The fact 
that the Sumerian gods wear long hair and are bearded is easily explained as a 
survival of primitive Sumerian fashion. These gods have Sumerian features, 
bear Sumerian names, and their temples all have Sumerian names. There is 
no evidence, accordingly, that these gods were borrowed by the Sumerians from 
the Semites. 

Writing upon Parchment and Papyrus among the Babylonians and the As- 
syrians.—In J.A.O.S., xlviii (1928), pp. 109-135, R. P. DouGuerty shows that 
there are numerous indications that the Babylonians and Assyrians were familiar 
with writing upon parchment or papyrus as well as with writing upon clay or stone. 
The ideogram AlUSH-SAR, which occurs in tablets of the Seleucid era, means 
‘“‘skin-writer,”’ and is contrasted with DI’ B-SAR, “‘tablet-writer.”” The Semitic 
equivalent of KAUSH-SAR is sipir, which is identical with the Hebrew word 
séphér, ‘‘scribe.”’ The sipir is mentioned frequently in tablets from the Neo- 
Babylonian down to the Seleucid periods, and seems to be everywhere a writer on 
parchment or papyrus. 

In Assyrian tablets there is no mention of the sipir, but mention is made of 
“the Assyrian scribe, the Aramaean scribe, and the Egyptian scribe.’ This in- 
dicates that writers of Aramaic on parchment, and writers of Egyptian on papyrus, 
were members of the personelle of the Assyrian foreign office. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


BEISAN.—The Recent Finds.—In Antiquity, ii, 6 (June 1928), pp. 192-195, 
ALAN Rowe describes the excavation at ancient Beth-Shan (Beisan) of the 
southern and northern temples of Thothmes III. 

Constitutional Law in Old South Arabia.—In the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, \xvii, 1928, pp. 207-212, James A. MONTGOMERY gives a 
summary, with comments, of an inscription from South Arabia, published by its 
discoverer, the late Eduard Glaser (Alijemenische Nachrichten, 1906, pp. 162-191) 
and N. Rhodokanakis (Sitzb. of the Vienna Academy, phil.-hist Klasse, Abh. 1, 
pp. 33-49). The exact date is unknown, but it is certainly earlier than the be- 
ginning of our era. The language is Semitic. The inscription records an edict 
of a parliament, and two earlier parliaments are mentioned. Besides the king, 
nobles, and commons, two other estates, perhaps racial or military castes, are 
concerned. ‘The edict includes a bill of rights and correction of previous abuses. 
There is much legal terminology and repetition. Such constitutional legislation 
is evidence of a high degree of civilization. 

The Original Form of the Name Yahweh.—In Z.A.7.W., xlvi (i928), pp 
7-25, G. R. Driver presents all the epigraphic evidence, arranged chronologically, 
in regard to the spelling of the name of the god of Israel, and comes to the conclu- 
sion that YHH, YHW, and YH are not abbreviations of YHWH, as is commonly 
supposed, but that YH, pronounced Yah, was the original form, and that the other 
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forms are expansions of this original: (1) because no Semitic race abbreviates the 
names of its gods, (2) because it is unlikely that so sacred a name as Yahweh 
would be abbreviated by the Hebrews, (3) because primitive names of gods are 
usually hard to explain, and (4) because later times attempt to explain these prim- 
itive names. Yahwah is an expanded form, designed to give the meaning ‘‘he 
who exists,’’ or ‘‘he who causes to exist,” to the primitive name which was only 
an exclamation. 


ASIA MINOR 


Aegean Migration.—In Ath. Witt., xli, Heft 4 (1916, published 1927) (Ma- 
terialien zur Geschichte der dgdischen Wanderung in Kleinasien), pp. 375-426 
(12 figs.), F. ScHACHERMEYR examines various kinds of archaeological material found 
in Asia Minor in order to discover what new cultural elements, originating in 
Europe, were introduced by the Aegean Migration about 1200 B.c. His main 
conclusions may be summed up as follows: (a) Metals. The evidence is largely 
negative. The peoples who entered Asia Minor about 1200 B.c. came from lands 
where little progress had been made in metallurgy. They produced no change in 
types of weapons, at least in eastern Asia Minor, and varying types found in the 
western parts cannot be traced with certainty to their sources. Likewise the 
fibula failed to develop new forms because of the Migration, except possibly at 
Assarlik in Caria. Iron was almost certainly not brought from Europe, where an 
increasing backwardness in its use is found as one gets farther from Greece and 
Asia Minor. The Hittites apparently had a monopoly of this metal. On the 
downfall of their empire the use of iron spread to the west. (b) Cremation. 
This was introduced by the Migration from Europe, where, except in the Ukraine, 
it had been widely practiced. In Asia Minor it is found only sporadically before 
1200 B.c., but commonly after the Migration (except at Gordion in Phrygia, 
where the method of burial resembles that of the Ukraine). It seems improbable 
that the Dorians were responsible for the spread of cremation, since the earliest 
evidence of this is found in Caria, at Assarlik, which was not yet Hellenized, and 
in eastern Crete, into which the Dorians did not penetrate. (c) Tumuli. No 
barrows in Asia Minor are dated before 1200 B.c.; the prehistoric mounds are rather 
“tells” or ‘‘magulae’’: they were not made for the burial of the dead. The 
funeral mound was a distinctly European type of burial-place, and was brought 
into Asia Minor at the time of the Migration. (d) Pottery. A Central European 
origin is indicated for the ‘Buckel’ ware of Troja VIIb, and for the Phrygian ware 
with angularly bent handles, found at Gordion. 

With our present knowledge of the Bronze Age in southeastern Europe, and 
especially in the eastern part of the Balkans, it is impossible to determine from 
what part of Europe came the cultural features which the Aegean Migration 
carried into Asia Minor. The evidence at hand points to two regions, central 
Europe, especially Hungary, and the Ukraine. It seems not improbable that the 
wandering tribes may have spent some centuries in the Balkans. 

Inscriptions from Asia Minor.—In B.C.H., li (1927), pp. 374-400 (7 figs.; 
pl. XV), A. Sarac publishes 28 inscriptions from various sites. Of these, Nos. 
1-8 are from Kyme in Aeolis, all but two having been found in the course of 
excavations conducted in 1925, 9-15 are from Phocaea, 16-19 from Tralles, and 
the remainder from various sites. The most important of these inscriptions is 
No. 3, a Hymn to Isis found at Kyme, belonging in the Hellenistic period, and 
agreeing very closely with similar hymns from Ios and Andros. All the in- 
scriptions are in Greek, except No. 6, an Egyptian ushabti, of the sixth century 
B.c., of the hieroglyphic inscription of which a translation is given, and No. 16, 
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a Greek and Latin bilingual. Barring the ushabti, all are of the Hellenistic 
period or later. 


GREECE 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CYPRUS.—The Swedish Excavations.—In Antiquity, ii, 6 (June 1928), pp. 
189-191, E. Gserstap describes the work of last year at Lapithos and at Kara- 
vostassi, the ancient Soli. He thinks that the skulls from the early and middle 
Copper Age tombs will help solve the origin of the Cypriote metal culture, and 
that the finds in the early Iron Age tombs will clear up the question of the Greek 
colonization of the island. 

Dionysus and the Anthesteria.—A lively picture of the ceremonies of the Feast 
of Pitchers (xées), the second day of the spring festival of the Anthesteria at 
Athens, has been drawn by L. Devusner, chiefly from representations on the 
ceremonial pitchers themselves, helped out by literary and lexicographical 
allusions. This three-day festival included two celebrations, the first day, 
Cask-Opening (ayia), belonging to the service of Dionysus, the third day, 
Feast of Pots (xtrpa), to the service of the dead, while the second day combined 
the two. On this day occurred the zoury, the procession to the Dionysion & 
Aivvacs, in which worshippers carried gifts for the god in large baskets and 
others rode in wagons calling out scurrilous jests to the by-standers, while Dionysus 
himself rode in his boat-wagon, reminiscent of his first arrival by sea and per- 
haps announcing the opening of the season for sailing. On this day also the 
Baoidivva, attended by a silenus holding a parasol over her, walked to the 
same sanctuary for the secret ritual of betrothal before the fourteen elders, after 
which Dionysus and his bride, accompanied by the rapavuugos, proceeded in a 
car canopied with ivy to the Bovxodetov for the iepds yauos. In all of these 
ceremonies the god was impersonated by the BazAes. An amusing imitation 
by children, of the progress of the divine pair to their new home, is seen on a late 
red-figure vase in the Metropolitan Museum (Bull. Meir. Mus., xx, 1925, p. 151 
It is interesting as an early instance in vase painting (end of the fifth century 
reflecting the somewhat irreverent attitude toward a supposedly sacred ceremony 
that is seen in two Roman wall paintings at Ostia. However, Pitcher Day was 
especially a festival for the children, when they were given presents and those 
bet ween two and three years old were crowned with fiowers, to mark their passing 
from babyhood into childhood, and doubtless originally as a means of trans- 
mitting to them the vigor of freshening nature. A noticeable feature of the New 
York vase is a stylis, or staff with crossbar and streamers, such as was set up on 
the stern of a ship behind the aphlaston. It is here carried behind the bridal car 
by three children, to suggest the boat-wagon in which the god has ridden in the 
earlier ceremony of the day. The ship in which Dionysus is often shown is 
appropriate to a god who was always recognized as a foreigner and whose worship 
first was brought across the Aegean Sea from Asia Minor, besides coming into 
Greece by land from the north. The two aspects of Dionysus are to be distin- 
guished,—the Thracian winter god and the Lydian god of vegetation who brings 
the spring, EtaOns “AvOios. A Dionysiac element with a procession of cars or 
wagons as a part of the spring festival in Ionia is attested for Smyrna, Priene, 
Cyzicus, and even for Phocaean Massilia (Floralia), whether the Ionians took it 
over from the native Anatolian population or brought it with them from Attica. 
Jb. Arch. I., xlii, 1927, pt. 3/4, pp. 172-192; 1S figs. 

Grave Monuments.—In Mus. J. (University of Pennsylvania), xix, 3 (Sept. 
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1928), pp. 248-260 (4 pls.; 4 figs.), Eprra H. Donan discusses three Greek grave 
monuments, in a study of a stele, a lekythos, and a loutrophoros (all marble) in the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum. The treatment of the human figures re- 
ceives the largest attention, a popular presentation of typically graceful Greek 
grave representations, families in parting, and the like. 

MALTA.—Prehistoric Cart-tracks.—In Antiquity, ii, 5 (Mar. 1928), pp. 
18-25, T. Zammit traces the deep parallel grooves in the coralline limestone, and 
thinks they were made by heavy carts with solid wheels of wood without metallic 
tires. Nine illustrations accompany the article. 

Neolithic Settlers on the Bosporus.—In Ath. Mitt., xli, Heft 4 (1916, published 
1927), pp. 427-428, J. Mitiopuos corrects a statement of Mordtman (Historische 
Bilder vom Bosporus) that the first Neolithic settlers on the east side of the Bos- 
porus occupied plainsinland. Neolithic remains are found on the coast at Pendik, 
25 km. east of Chalcedon. 

‘Pyrgoi’ of Teos.—In R. Arch., xxviii (1928), pp. 185-208 (1 pl.; 4 figs.), 
Y. BEQUIGNON treats of the so-called ‘pyrgoi’ of Teos (huge blocks of quarried 
marble which lie on the surface of the ground near Sehadjik), and refutes J. D. 
Rogers’ attempt (A.J.A., ix (1905), pp. 422-426) to connect these with the in- 
scriptional use of the word zipyos in C./.G., 3064, where citizens are listed as 
belonging to a given zigyos and tribe. Rogers imagined, apparently without 
having seen the blocks, that they were themselves the pyrgoi on which the names 
were to be listed. These huge, irregularly cut pieces of marble are, however, 
absolutely unsuited to any such purpose and are to be regarded as a reserve quarry 
stock. Many of them—there seem originally to have been twenty of them— 
bear rude Latin inscriptions showing (a) in whose consulship they were cut, 

b) their number in the given exploitation, and perhaps (c) the contractor's name. 
Comparing other inscriptions where the word ripyos is similarly used, Béquignon 
concludes that citizens who lived near a given pyrgos were to man the walls to the 
right and left of this in case of sudden attack. 


ARCHITECTURE 


DELOS.—The Plan of the Theatre—Y. BéquicNon and J. Repvat, in 
B.C.H., li (1927), pp. 401-422 (10 figs.; pls. XVI-XX) re-examine the plan of the 
theatre at Delos, in view of excavations conducted since the first drawing was made 
in 1892-93. This plan must be revised as the result of the new finds, and a new 
one is given on this basis, particular attention being paid to the analemma. It 
is shown that, at a period later than the original construction, the plan of the 
theatre was considerably modified, probably in the end of the third century B.c., 
or the beginning of the second. 


SCULPTURE 


An Attic Cistern-Front in the British Museum.—Among the Elgin marbles in 
the British Museum is a long relief (ca. 68’ x 31’’) which was once the front of a 
water trough or cistern, as is shown by the cuttings on the back. Indeed the relief 
is described as in that position, in a manuscript volume in the same museum, 
containing notes of travel in Greece in 1747, by Dr. A. Agnew, who found it at that 
time inscribed H TIOAIZ. The relief of four figures—Dionysus, a maenad, and 
two nude satyrs—is so exactly in the style of the frieze of the Monument of 
Lysicrates (335 B.c.) that it might well be by the same hand. (W. R. Leruasy, 
J.H.S., xlviii (1928), pt. i, pp. 7-8; fig. 

The Bronze Ephebus from Pompeii.—A discussion of the bronze ephebus statue 


found in Pompeii in May, 1925, by the late W. AMELUNG (f Sept. 12, 1927), ap- 
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pears in Jb. Arch. J., xlii (1927), pt. 3/4 (pp. 137-151; 13 pls.; 14 figs.). He differs 
from Maiuri, who first published the statue in 1926, as to the age of the boy repre- 
sented and the date of the work, both of which he thinks have been set too late. 
Amelung sees here a Greek work, either the original or a true copy of the Gany- 
mede with Zeus which was dedicated at Olympia by Gnathis the Thessalian and 
which Pausanias saw there and attributed to the younger Aristocles of Sicyon, son 
of Clecetas. This would place the work in the middle of the fifth century B.c. 
Although in Pompeii the boy was made to hold two candelabra, in its original 
Greek form the right hand was holding out a cantharus to the god. A poor copy of 
the head only, of the Zeus, in marble, is in the British Museum. Many replicas or 
imitations are known, of both figure and head of the boy, some of which show 
Phidian or Polyclitan influence, but the original is an independent product of the 
Argive-Sicyonian school, and extremely important as a proof of the high standard 
attained in that circle. 
Friezes of the Nereid Monument.—<A new arrangement of slabs of the friezes 
of the Nereid Monument, differing somewhat from that suggested by Krischen 
Ath. Mitt., xlviii (1923)), which was based chiefly on architectural considerations, 
is offered by W. H. Scuucunarpt (Die Friese der Nereiden-Monumentes von 
Nanthos, Ath. Mitt., lii (1927), pp. 94-161; 2 pls.; 5 inserted pls.; 6 figs.). An 
analysis of the style of the sculptures leads to the conclusion that two sculptors, 
and only two, carved the four friezes, the pediment reliefs and the statues of the 
Nereids. The first sculptor was a great, but somewhat temperamental, artist who 
aimed at perspective and at realism in representing the folds of the garments and 
the ground on which the figures stand. The work of the second artist is character- 
ized by lack of perspective, a crowding of figures, no attempt at realism in repre- 
senting the ground, and a general awkwardness and constraint in the pose of the 
figures. The writer concludes that each sculptor decorated one long and one short 
side of the monument. This conclusion, and the assignment of each slab to one 
or the other of the two artists is made the basis of the new arrangement, which is 
further helped by the scenes represented and by the weathering of the stones. 
The four friezes thus arranged show clear and simple divisions and a basic motive. 
The two upper friezes picture the life of the departed and his cult as hero. The 
smaller frieze on the base of the monument tells the story of an attack on a town, 
and of its surrender after a parley in which the departed may have participated. 
The larger frieze shows battles between groups of warriors, with no particular 
connection between the groups and no indication of the outcome. 
The dating of the sculptures agrees in general with that of Furtwiingler, Buschor, 
and Pfuhl, as against that of Schréder (before the middle of the fifth century) and 


of Kjellberg (370-360 B.c.). The sculptures seem to belong about midway be- 
tween those of the Parthenon and those of the Lycian Sarcophagus of Sidon, that 
is, about 420 n.c. At this time the Parthenon sculptures were exerting a wide 


influence, yet in Lycia the local artistic spirit is not entirely submerged. The 
sculptures of the Argive Heraeum show a similar blending of artistic influences. 
An analysis of the style of the heads assigned to the metopes or pediments of the 
Heraeum leads the writer to the conclusion that the ‘‘ Hera’ does not belong to the 
sculptural decoration of the Heraeum, but rather to a statue which was perhaps set 
up before the temple. In contrast to the other heads, which show a strong Attic 
influence, the ‘‘Hera’’ head has a more pronounced Peloponnesan style. Two 
other Heraeum sculpiures are discussed: (a) the upper part of the head of a hel- 
meted warrior, which has been found, with the designation ‘‘ Heraeum,”’ in the 
store-rooms of the National Museum, and which is published for the first time 
pls. 24, 25 and inserted pl. 17). In dimensions and style it is like the similarly 
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helmeted head which is assigned to the gable of the temple; since there is a cutting 
near the left temple which would indicate that the warrior supported his head on 
his left hand, the figure may have filled a corner of the pediment. (b) The female 
torso No. 1578 of the National Museum inventory. Its style is markedly different 
from that of the other sculptures of the Heraeum, showing unmistakable Ionic 
tendencies. It may have been an acroteria figure. 

A Greek Funeral Monument.—A marble relief cut from the face of a grave 
lecythus, which shows a seated elderly man, Ef®HMOS®, with two women standing, 
is published by C. R. Harngs in J.H.S., xlviii (1928), pt. i (pp. 44-45; fig.). It 
seems to be of a very good Greek period and in fairly good preservation, consider- 
ing that it was found in a rockery in a rector’s garden in Sussex in 1905, and noth- 
ing is known as to how or when it came there. A former holder of the living had 
been a chaplain in the Crimean War, and he may have brought the marble home 
from Greece at that time. 

A Greek ‘Pasquino’ Group.—A bronze disc with handle, in the Hermitage 
Museum, has in relief a kneeling warrior who is carrying the body of a dead man on 
his shoulder, the legs and feet hanging down on one side and the head and arms on 
the other. Variants of this motive are found on some Etruscan mirror-cases and 
on a red-figured vase fragment in Paris. The original of the group was certainly 
a work of sculpture, and probably of the early fifth century B.c. (O. WALDHAUER, 
Arch. Anz., 1927, pt. iii/iv, cols. 297-299; 2 figs.) 

A Reconstructed Athlete Statue by Myron.—The reconstruction of a statue 
of an athlete by Myron, which was one of the last achievements of W. AMELUNG, 
is published by M. Breser in Jb. Arch. I., xlii (1927), pt. 3/4 (pp. 152-157; 4 pls.; 
t figs.). Replicas of the torso are in the Museo Torlonia, in the Villa Doria- 
Pamphili, and in the Vatican at Rome (the last restored with a head of Lucius 
Verus), in the garden of the Archaeological Museum at Florence, and in Seville; 
while the two heads considered are in the Capitoline Museum and at Stockholm. 
The heads show an identical arrangement of flat bands passing around and over 
the hair. The arms are missing in all the copies but their position as raised to ad- 
just the head-bands is indicated by the remains of the attachments. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Black-Figure Vases in the Hermitage in the Style of Exekias and of Amasis. 

‘Two unsigned vases in the Hermitage Museum, an amphora and a hydria, the 
latter inscribed ‘Ovntopidns Kkadds, so closely resemble the work of Exekias 
in style that they must be assigned to his immediate circle, though probably not 
to his own hand. They have the same careful and accurate drawing, the same 
fondness for abundance of engraved detail, with great restraint in the use of color. 
This is a pure Attic style, of the years soon after 550 B.c., avoiding both currents 
of Ionic influence that were coming into Attica at this time—the tendency toward 
brightly variegated coloring and animated motion, and the tendency toward ex- 
treme slenderness and elongation of figure and face, with marked symmetry of 
composition and attitudes devoid of motion. The latter style is characteristic of 
the schools of Taleides and Timagora, and in later hands produced the so-called 
affected amphorae, with decoration that was almost caricature. It was intro- 
duced into Attic black-figure vase painting by Amasis, whose eastern origin is 
unquestioned. But Amasis was a potter, not a painter, signing his vases with 
évoingev, not €ypayer, and he employed various painters to decorate his wares. 
Hence the difference between his signed amphorae, with the elongated, motionless 
figures, and his signed jugs, which represent the other tendency, also of Ionic 
origin, toward a profusion of decorative color. With this second group belongs a 
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a few vases and fragments in other museums. 
1927), pt. 3/4, pp. 158-171; 
Chalcidian Hydria. 


Cleostratus and His Work. 
versy between J. 


repudiates any direct 
selves quite capable of the scientific research on which it rested. 


in their nearness to the ecliptic (the median line of the zodiac), 


of the ecliptic and the Monster south of it, 
field of the Serpent-Holder. 
sonal points of the equinoxes and solstices at the beginning of their respective 


tablets of the Greek period show a different usage. 


Perdix of a legend recorded by Ovid 


, xlvili, 1928, pt. i, pp. 9-10). 
A Mycenaean Chariot. 
which was found at Tiryns and is now at the University of Heidelberg, we see 
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third, comprising some small unsigned amphorae from his school, while still a 
fourth group, represented by two fine amphorae in the Hermitage Museum, closely 
resembles the preceding in shape and size and in composition, but in the sureness 
and beauty of the drawing and the simplicity of coloring, is a step further advanced 
a true Attic style. With the first three groups of Amasis wares are to be 
K. Mavxina, Jb. Arch. 


xli, 189 (Jan.—March 1928), pp. 93-106 (2 
, Cuartes DucGas describes a Chalcidian hydria in the Museum at Mont- 
pellier, which he proposes to number 2S0 as of the list in Andreas Rumpf's Chalki- 

a work based on the manuscript and notes of the late Georg 
Dugas introduces his study by a lengthy critical evaluation of the 


In the fourth article of a sort of serial contro- 
K. ForuertncuaM and E. J. Wess (J.H.S., 1919, 1921, 1925), 
on the origin of our Zodiac and of the eight-year cycle, the latter scholar again 
Jabylonian origin of the astronomical knowledge of Cleo- 
stratus of Tenos, and shows that the Greeks of the sixth century B.c. were them- 


The constella- 


tions from which the divisions of the path of the sun are named differ so greatly 


and in their 


longitudinal extent, that it is evident they were known as constellations long before 
attempts were made to calculate the path of the sun, and were fitted into that 
scheme by a sort of Procrustean process, as an aid in visualizing it. Although 
some of them have names of Babylonian origin, Cleostratus seems to have in- 
vented Aries and Sagittarius himself, to supply names and figures for two com- 
paratively empty spaces, one of which lies between the Andromeda group north 
and the other falls within the huge 
The present convention which places the four sea- 


signs is inherited from Ptolemy and his Greek predecessors, while the Babylonian 
Babylonia was the home of 
astrology, but this science seems not to have been known to Aeschylus, as it would 
have been, if the Greeks had been taking their astronomy from Babylon in the 
1928), pt. 1, pp. 54-63 

Icarus and Perdix on a Fifth-Century Vase. 
article on Icarus in Vase Painting (./.H.S., 192 


As a supplement to J. B. Beasley’s 
7, i, p. 222; A.J.A., 1928, ili, p. 363), 
Rose suggests that the bird seen above Icarus falling into the sea, on a vase 
. in New York, is not a mere symbol of motion, but represents the 
In this story, the nephew 
of Daedalus, who had been murdered, though from jealousy of his skill, was 
changed into a partridge and was present, rejoicing, at the funeral of his cousin 


On a Mycenaean vase fragment of the fourth style, 


parts of two standing male figures in profile to the right, wearing short belted 
chitons and greaves, the one in front having his arms raised and the one behind 
shouldering a pair of spears, while to the right of both is an object outlined by a 
broad double line which rises nearly straight to breast height, then curves toward 
the men and downward and disappears against the skirt of the tunic of the nearer 
This evidently gives the outline of a chariot in which a driver and a fighter 
are riding, and on the whole it is more likely to represent the box chariot of the 
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Mycenaeans than the loop-sided vehicle of their Helladic neighbors. 
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The style 


is nearer to the painted warrior stele than to the warrior vase, but in the excellence 


of proportions and drawing it may be compared to wall painting. 
(k. Jastrow, Arch. Anz., 


longs to the earlier half of the Late Mycenaean period. 
1927, pt. iii/iv, cols. 250-254; fig.) 


Phaedra in the Swing. 


2 


Picarp discusses the passage in Pausanias’ (X, 29, 3 


The vase be- 


In R. Arch., xxviii, 1928, pp. 47-64 (2 figs.), Cu. 


description of the paintings 


of Polygnotus in the Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi, in which Phaedra is de- 


scribed as sitting in a swing and holding the ropes with her hands. 


suggests that this hints at the mode of her death. 
Triadha (see Mon. 
M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 1927, pp. 258, 286, 287, fig. 84) 
represents a female figure corresponding to the description of Phaedra, and the 


pillars to which the ropes are attached are surmounted by birds. 


Antichi, xiv, pp. 719 ff., 


seen to be an agrarian deity in Prehellenie Crete. 


Pausanias 


A figurine found at Haghia 


figs. 24, 37-40; p. 747, figs. 42-43; 


Phaedra is 


The scenes of swinging on 


Attic vases represent not mere playful swinging, but the rite of Adora, of magic 


significance. 


The images (oscilla) hung from trees have similar significance, and 


the legends connecting them with persons who perished by hanging are inventions 


of later ages. 


Really they have to do, like Phaedra, with fertility. 
Red-Figured Vases in the Hermitage Museum. 


Some sixteen red-figured vases 


and vase fragments in the Hermitage Museum, chiefly from the Botkin collection, 


are illustrated and described, and assigned to the hands of various painters whose 
work is already known, by A. Perepouski, in J.H.S., xlviii(1928), pt. i (pp. 11-20; 
They include lecythi, hydriae, small amphorae, Nolan amphorae, 
a calyx crater and a pelice, and are here compared with vases in the museums of 


7 pls., 10 figs.). 


Naples, Rome, Paris, New York, Brussels, Berlin, and Moscow. 
The Satyr Islands.—In Ath. Mitt., lii (1927), pp. 230-234 


Die Affen-Inseln; 


2 figs.), E. Buscuor connects the tale of the Satyr Islands (Paus. I, 23, 6) with a 
scene on a B.-F. lecythus (Ath. Mitt., xvii (1891), pl. 9): four Satyrs are torturing 


a woman who is bound to a palm tree. 
The Silen at the right indicates a satyr play. 


The woman is not Lamia, but a negress. 
The connection between apes and 


Satyrs, which doubtless explains the origin of the story told by Pausanias, is 


illustrated by the scene on a crater found at Gela (Won. Linc., 
Dionysus, Circe, and two apes are represented. 


17, pl. 44), in which 


This also seems to be based on a 


satyr play, possibly an imitation of the Circe of Aeschylus, or the revival of this 


play in a later generation. 


The Soldier’s Farewell in Archaic Greek Art. 


A Marburg dissertation (1921 


on the soldier's farewell in archaic Greek art, is published with a few additions in 


Ath. Mitt., xli, Heft 4 
At the beginning of the 
warrior’s departure had already assumed a typical form. 


W REDE. 


1916, published 1927), pp. 221 


1 (20 pls.; 11 figs.), by W. 
3.-F. technique the representation of the 
The remains of early 


Greek art show how it developed, but are not sufficient to indicate where it origi- 


nated pp. 235 


250). 


The general scheme of composition, best illustrated by the 


Amphiaraus crater in Rerlin, and many of the details persisted throughout the 


archaic period, with such modifications as the shape of the field required, yet the 


artist was rarely content with a mere reproduction of the typical scheme; his own 


fancy gave an individuality to each representation. 


The body of the dissertation (pp. 250-314) is devoted to an analysis of the figures 


and of the composition of scenes representing the departure of the warrior in his 


chariot as depicted in the B.-F. style in continental Greece. 


consists of warrior, charioteer, and chariot and horses. 


mounting, but more commonly stands in his chariot, which gives an atmosphere 


The smallest group 
The warrior is sometimes 
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of greater calm. The models must have been taken from the hippodrome, since 
fighting in chariots was no longer practiced. Women represented the stay-at- 
homes par excellence. On Attic vases the woman usually faces the warrior, often 
with a gesture, and sometimes presenting him with a wreath. The libation motif 
I]. 24, 381 ff.; Od. 14, 145 ff.) is rare. As variations are noted the woman con- 
versing with another warrior, or standing in front of the horses. Before the horses 
are also found a man or boy standing—sometimes even when the horses are in 
motion—and frequently an old man seated either on the ground or on a folding 
stool; he is probably a seer. A bearded man, sometimes aged, among the by- 
standers is the father, who adds pathos to the scene. Warriors not belonging to 
the family are a common feature; they add a subordinate scene of genre rather 
than mythical character. They are most appropriate to the frieze, yet are regu- 
larly found on panel fields. They are the only figures which are allowed to con- 
ceal the full view of the horses. With the warriors are often bowmen in Asiatic 
costume; in mythical scenes they are an anachronism, since they belong to the 
artist’s own times. In the representation of the horses the legs are placed accord- 
ing to both the amble or pace, and the walk or trot. In Attica when the latter 
gait is employed the horses often seem to be standing still, yet the beginning of 
movement forward is usually suggested. Four horses seen in profile are dis- 
tinguished in various ways, the commonest being to raise the heads of the third 
and the fourth horse above those of the two nearest to the spectator. Color is also 
used for this purpose. The Corinthian vase painters show a fondness for mares. 
The horses normally face to the right—in contrast to the art of the East. Of the 
other animals some, like the snake and the eagle, give a prophetic note of evil to 
come; others seem connected with ill-luck; still others, like the dog, are merely genre 
figures. They all helpto fill the space, but are nevertheless often a part of the story. 

In the composition it is noted that while single figures have more or less fixed 
positions, the groups do not show the same tendency to conform to type. The 
shape of the field, whether frieze or panel, plays a large part in the composition. 
As the field grew smaller with the development of the B.-F. style, the groups had to 
be condensed; the horses now occupy the most prominent position. In the earliest 
scenes the farewell to the family chiefly interests the painter. As time goes on this 
motive grows weaker; the family may disappear and only warriors remain. On 
Ionic vases the horses are more spirited; they often lower their heads. More 
attention is given to decorative details; the Etruscan type of chariot is found and 
in human figures the retreating forehead. 

On terracotta and other small reliefs the departure of the warrior has little to 
do with leave-taking and more with the purpose of his going. Files of warriors 
are represented—a motive which belongs rather to the Orient, where war offers 
little occasion for the display of personal feelings. 

The departure of the warrior seems to have been at first based on some myth, 
but gradually the mythical aspect grows dimmer, and the scene is interpreted more 
in terms of contemporary life. 

A special study is made of scenes showing the harnessing of the horses, and 
excursuses deal with the representation of the warrior in the act of mounting his 
chariot, the nationality of the bowmen in foreign costume, the wearing of greaves 
on the upper leg, and helmet plumes. A list of the vases and other works of art 
on which the study is based helps to make up for the lack of an index. 


COINS 


ATHENS.—Tu. Rernacu in PR. Num. xxxi, pp. 145 ff., discusses at length the 
various meanings of the word «é\Av8os, which range from that of an edible grain, 
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through that of the profit of a money-changer from the exchange of coin, to that 
of a small Athenian copper coin, the eighth of an obol. He concludes that the 
original sense of the word, probably of Pre-hellenic or Asiatic origin, was that of 
the grain, and that the coin was popularly named from its resemblance to the grain. 
Such popular designations of coins have often become official. 

COLONIES OF CORINTH.—Oscar Raven (Num. Notes, No. 37) has studied 
the “colts’’ of the Corinthian colony of Ambracia, in Epirus, the coins of which are 
distinguished from those of the parent city by an A under the Pegasus, instead of 
the Q of Corinth. Ravel has brought together a large number of casts from the 
principal collections of the world, and arranged the coinage chronologically by die- 
sequence. His careful study of the symbols of the coins shows that for Ambracia, 
at least, these symbols cannot represent the signets of mint-officials or magis- 
trates; they are too numerous and varied to be taken as such, unless there were a 
great many officials in a year, which seems incredible; some of the symbols are 
used over a period of time longer than a man’s career. Ravel suggests that the 
symbols were at first mere ornamental devices to break the barrenness of the field. 
Later, attributes of the gods were chosen for the purpose, with the additional ob- 
ject of invoking the protection of the tutelary deity. Then a great variety of 
objects were chosen, chiefly those with apotropaic power. New discoveries will 
doubtless alter some of the conclusions, but the way has been led into what has 
long been considered a very difficult corner of the numismatic field. 

Greek and Roman Bathing and Health.—Types of ancient coins that depict 
scenes of bathing, health-cults, healing, etc., have been gathered and studied in 
an interesting article by O. BerNuart in the Schweiz. Num. Rundschau, xxiv 

1928), pp. 331 ff. 

Hellenistic Coins.—R. Koldewey found, among other things, in 1900 on the site 
of ancient Babylon a hoard of silver coins badly oxydized and stuck together. 
Most of the articles found were subsequently scattered during the war and later 
during the vicissitudes of the new district of Iraq. The coins remained intact 
because of their corroded condition, and have been cleaned and separated by Ix. 
REGLING, who describes them in the Z. Num., xxxviii (1928), p. 92 ff. There are 
one hundred tetradrachms of Attic standard, about half of them Alexander and 
Seleucid types mixed with types from Asia Minor of the Hellenistic period. Note- 
worthy are three rare coins from Eretria. The latest are from the middle of the 
second century B.C. 

MACEDONIA.—The coinage of Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, has been 
classified according to mints, and arranged in sequence by A. MAmrortu, in the 
Z. Num., xxxviii (1928), pp. 1 ff. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


ATTICA.—Inscriptions of the Roman Period.—In B.C .H., li, 1927, pp. 245-328, 
Paut Grarnpbor publishes ninety-one inscriptions of this epoch, seen by him in 
Athens, at the Epigraphical Museum, in the summer of 1925. Their provenance 
for the most part is unknown. ‘They are divided into the following four groups: 
decrees, letters, etc. (1-3) ; dedications (4-67); lists of names (68-87); and funerary 
inscriptions (S8-91). The second group, dedications, is subdivided into six parts: 
a) dedications of archons to Apollo (4-15); (b) dedications to kings or emperors 
16-27); (ec) dedications in honor of Romans (28-39); (d) dedications in honor of 
Roman ladies (40-42); (e) dedications in honor of Athenians (43-56); and (f) in 
honor of Athenian ladies (57-67). The bulk of these inscriptions have never 
been published before, but some (7.e., 2, 3, 16, 24, 37, 42, 81) can be identified as 


belonging to inscriptions already known, while others (7.¢., 35, 39, 48, 46, 49, 76, 
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78, 80, 87) are re-publications of inscriptions with corrections or emendations. 
The article ends with a short appendix, suggesting corrections to lists of ephebes 
previously published in /.G., III. 

Corpora of Greek and Latin Inscriptions.—In Sitz. Preuss. Akad., 1928, pp. 
XXiv-xxvi, VON WiLAMOW1ITZ-MOELLENDORF, once more, after a lapse of fifteen 
vears, reports in general terms on the work that has been done on the various 
Corpora of Greek and Latin inscriptions. He gives credit to Kirchner, Hiller 
von Gaertringen, William Paton, Panagiotes Kabbadias, B. Latyschef, Laqueur, 
and others. He comments on the relative values of Abklatches (squeezes), 
photographs, and textual readings of the stones themselves. He emphasizes the 
importance of wise selections, like those of Kaibel and Dittenberger, and belittles 
the careful transcribing of all vase-inscriptions, regardless of their intrinsic worth. 
Hippocrates said “‘life is short, but art is long’; von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf thinks 
that faith in one’s scientific work makes August Lobeck’s inversion of this more 
nearly true: ‘‘art is long, but life is everlasting.” 

DELPHI.—An Historic Inscription.—In FP. Arch., xxviii, 1928, pp. 34-46, 
THeopore Reitnacu publishes and discusses an inscription found at Delphi in 


1907 (inv. 4549). The letters are carefully cut and arranged croxndév. Their 
forms indicate the beginning of the second half of the fourth century. The in- 


scription is a small fragment of a large stele. It reads 


A 


\ATATATI 
PPAYAIE 
HXQPAE 
5 MHOHIA 
ce.) AAYAKTC 
ICPT A (wee.) AL 
EAAIMONIQ 
AAKOY2MAL 
10 YNENTHI> 
1 | 


Line 6, AATAKTO (v), gives a form of the name familiar as Alyattes. Beginning 
with this, the writer shows that the stele was inscribed with a list of dedicated 
objects and concludes that this was an inventory of the treasures confiscated by 
the Phocians in the Second Sacred War (354-346). This fragment contains part 
of the preamble and of the description (with weights) of the silver crater of 
Alvattes (lines 6, 7), a golden object connected with Apollo and dedicated by the 
Lacedaemonians (lines 7, 8), a bronze object dedicated by the Magnetes on the 
Meander (line 9), and some letters not yet interpreted. 

The Delphic Paean to Dionysos.—W. VoLLGrarFrF concludes his series of articles 
on this subject, in B.C.//., li (1927), pp. 423-468. (For summaries of the previous 
articles, see A.J.A., xxix (1925), p. 205; xxx (1926), p. 490; and xxxii (1928), p. 
516.) This article is divided into four parts, the first two dealing with the eleventh 
and twelfth strophes respectively, the third with additions and corrections, and 
concluding with the complete text of the paean. 

By far the longest part of the article is devoted to the eleventh strophe (pp. 
123-456). The first four lines of this strophe show that a sacrifice to Dionysos 
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and a group of Cyclic choruses were at the time of this paean included in the cele- 
bration of the Pythia. By amending the text, Vollgraff believes that these ob- 
servances were decreed by ‘‘the son of Bacchus’ whom he identifies with Alexander 
the Great. A discussion then follows regarding the deification of Alexander who 
here is believed to have been given divine ancestry as the son of his father, Philip, 
who had already received deification. And this involves a résumé of the cult of 
Dionysos in Macedonia and Thrace, which was based on Orphism. The Cyclic 
choruses decreed by Alexander implied the erection of a theatre at Delphi, which 
Vollgraff believes did not exist before this period, and that the present theatre 
was built to house these choruses, in accordance with this command. Other 
emendations, many of them of a highly conjectural nature, in this strophe are 
defended by the author, most of which refer to a supposed cult of Dionysos es- 
tablished by Alexander, and its influence upon the Delphic ritual, as under the 
Orphic beliefs Dionysos and Helios were considered identical. 

The second part of the article (pp. 456-461) deals with the twelfth and last 
strophe, the end of which is very fragmentary, and the bulk of the comment deals 
with an attempt to reconstruct the text of this very fragmentary part. 

The Additions and Corrections which form the third part of the article are on 
pp. 461-465; many of these are supplied by M. Roussel, the present Director of 
the French School at Athens, and are for the most part accepted. The complete 
text of the paean, as restored and established by the author, takes up pp. 465-468. 

A Forgotten Epigraphist.—The Greek inscriptions with very brief notes from an 
unpublished manuscript book containing both Greek and Latin inscriptions which 
were copied by one Thomas Blackburne in Sicily, Malta, southern Italy, and Rome, 
in 1748 and 1719, are published and compared with the Corpus, by M. N. Top, in 
J.H.S., xviii (1928), pt. i, pp. 1-5. 

Inscriptions at Dineir, the Ancient Apamea.—In A.J.P., xlviii (Jan.—Mar. 
1927), pp. 29-33, D. M. Rosrnson publishes six inscriptions, three of them cor- 
recting the readings as formerly published. 

Inscriptions from Isauria.—In A.J.P., xlviii (July-Sept. 1927), pp. 235-246, 
T. CALLANDER edits three inscriptions of religious significance. 

PANAMARA.—Note on an Inscription.—P. Rousset, in B.C. H., 1927, p. 344, 
makes corrections in the restoration of an inscription already published in B.C.H., 
li (1927), p. 81. 

SAMOTHRACE.—Age of the City Walls.—HeEnni Seynia, in B.C. H., li (1927), 
pp. 353-368 (7 figs., and pl. XIV) discusses the city walls of Samothrace, which 
had not been carefully examined in Conze’s publication of the remains on the 
island. This study is based on visits to Samothrace in 1924 and 1926. It had 
previously been supposed that these walls belonged to a very early period, and a date 
as far back as 700 B.c. has been suggested. The writer proves conclusively that 
towers in the enceinte, considered by Conze as of a later period than the walls them- 
selves, are really of the same period, as they are skilfully bonded into the walls, 
and this construction can only be contemporaneous. A further proof is that they 
were placed to be a defense for the city gates, and it is inconceivable that the gates 
should not have been provided with adequate defense from the beginning. The 
details of the construction of these towers, and the principles of which they exhibit 
a conscious knowledge, cannot be as early as the seventh or even the sixth century 
n.c. The writer believes that these walls belong in the fourth century, when the 
introduction of the cult of the Cabiri to Samothrace brought wealth and prosperity 
to the island, and necessitated provision against attack from less wealthy and more 
covetous neighbors. 


THASOS.—Four Cults.—An additional note to the article on this subject 
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previously published (see B.C.H., li (1927), pp. 178-233, and A.J.A., xxxii (1928), 
pp. 510-511) is contributed by Henri Seyrie in B.C.H., li (1927), pp. 369-373 
(2 figs.). It deals first with the epithet of the Thasian Herakles, and points out 
that at Tyre there was a sanctuary of the Thasian Herakles, which was seen by 
Herodotus, to whom this particular Herakles was a god, not a hero. Secondly, a 
photograph is given of the ex-voto of Lysistratos, which is certainly dedicated to 
Dionysos. Finally, there is a note on a relief from Thasos dedicated to Isis, pub- 
lished in B.C.H., xxvi (1902), p. 477, No. 5. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Forerunners of the Romans.—In Antiquity, ii, 5 (Mar. 1928), pp. 26-36 and ii, 6 
(June 1928), pp. 133-146, D. Ranpati-Mac Iver gives a most enlightening ac- 
count of the settlement in Italy of the Neolithic Ibero-Ligurians, who came from 
Africa via Spain and the Riviera into north Italy, their spread as Picenes and 
Sabines, and the later irruptions of the Lake-Dwellers, the Terremare, the Coma- 
cines, Villanovans, and Atestines from the bronze country of the Danube. The 
Ibero-Ligurians all inhumed, the incomers from the northwest all cremated their 
dead. The second article is devoted to the northern Villanovans (First Benacci 
1050-950 B.c., Second Benacci 950-750 B.c., and Arnoaldi 750-500 B.c.) and Etrus- 
cans who came by sea and overran the southern Villanovans and the Latins. The 
articles are later than Mac Iver's great book of two years ago, and the evidence is 
summed up in masterly style. 

Three Italian Archaeological Congresses.—In Antiquity, ii, 7 (Sept. 1928), 
pp. 337-343, Tuomas Asuby tells about the first national congress of Roman 
Studies on April 21, Rome's 2628th birthday; the first international congress of 
Etruscan Studies in Florence, and the first Convegno Archeologico Internazionale 
in Rhodes. 

The Triumphs of Domitian.—In R. Arch., xxviii, 1928, pp. 65-94 (19 figs.), 
Paut Covulissin discusses the triumphs of Domitian, especially that of the year 89 
over the Dacians. Dio Cassius, Pliny, and Tacitus declare that Domitian’s tri- 
umphs were undeserved and that the arms and slaves exhibited in the processions 
were not the spoils of his campaigns. Dio Cassius says (LXVII, 7, 4) that the 
arms were taken from the imperial palaces. There are reproductions of the arms 
on coins of Domitian and on sculptures. These latter are: (1) the two trophies 
called the ‘‘trophies of Marius,” now on the balustrade of the piazza of the Capitol, 
and (2) the ‘“‘ Farnese trophies” from the Domus Flavia erected by Domitian and 
finished in the year 92. To these should be added the four long reliefs on the arch 
of Constantine representing a combat with Dacians and two fragments of scenes 
of combat one of which is in the Louvre, the other at the villa Medici. Careful 
examination of these monuments and comparison of the arms represented on them 
with the arms of various peoples and of the Dacians as known to us from literary 
sources and from figured representation lead to the conclusion that no specifically 
Dacian arms appear upon any monument of Domitian. This goes far to establish 
the truth of the accusations of Dio, Pliny, and Tacitus. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Small Corinthian Capitals from Tarentum.—Of the many capitals from grave 
monuments at Tarentum that were dispersed from unsupervised excavations in 
1880-81 and subsequent private diggings, those of Corinthian style that are in 
museums at Berlin, Heidelberg, Trieste and Tarentum, are published and their 
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characteristics analyzed by K. Ronczewski in Arch. Anz., 1927, pt. iii/iv (cols. 
263-296; 23 figs.). They represent a local development, quite different from that 
of Greece, southern Italy, or Sicily in Hellenistic times, especially in the very low 
proportions without any neck, and in the peculiar forms of volutes and abacus. 
Most of them, whether from columns or pilasters, have only three sides finished, 
and some have a sphinx, a siren, or some other figure, in the centre of the front 
between the volutes. 


COINS 


ROME.—A rare gold medallion of Constantine minted at Treves, representing 
the emperor in a quadriga of elephants with the unusual inscription INNUMERI 
TRIUMFI AVG N, is described by Pu. LeprereEr in Z. Num., xxxviii (1928), pp. 
59 ff., who concludes with an account of some hoards of late Roman coins now 
dispersed. 

SICILY.—The ancient town of Stiela or Stela, known to us from a reference in 
Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v. 27veAa), and various towns on the island that bore 
the name of Hybla, have been identified by SatvarorE Mrrone in Z. Num., 
XXXvill (1928), pp. 29 ff., from the evidence of coins and from notices in anv:ent 
writers. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions from Rome.—In A..J.P., xlviii (Jan-Mar. 1927), pp. 18-28, A. W. 
Van BurEN publishes 16 inscriptions presented to the American Academy in Rome 
by Mrs. George N. Olcott. Each one exhibits some interesting feature. In No. 
11 the phrase iusta et kara seems to be new in sepulchral use. No. 16 is the text 
from three sides of a boundary stone. On faces A and C otherwise unknown 
horti Marsiani are mentioned. 

ROME.—Cot. ALLOTTE DE LA FvYE has made some interesting observations on 
certain inscriptions (R. Num., xxxi, p. xxxv) of the type PIETAS AVGG which 
occur on coins of Gordianus Pius, who had no colleague. Efforts have been made 
to show that AVGG (i.e. Augustorum) refers to the three claimants to the throne, 
Gordianus, Balbinus, and Pupienus, which is hardly possible. Two rare coins of 
Tranquillina (Cohen, Nos. 1 and 4) show on the reverse the Emperor and Empress 
shaking hands, with the inscription, CONCORDIA AVGG, which should be read, 
Concordia Augusti et Augustae, and indicate the true meaning of inscriptions of 
this type in this reign. 


FRANCE 


Halistatt Tumuli.—In R. Arch., xxviii (1928), pp. 220-281 (28 figs.), Maurice 
PrrovuTeT treats of the classification of Hallstatt tumulus-remains of the pre- 
Jurassic plateaux and hills of Franche-Comté. These tumuli show most clearly 
the transition from the Bronze to the Iron Age but with a tendency to revert from 
the use of iron to bronze in the manufacture of smaller articles, like jewelry. When 
first discovered these mounds were often regarded as burial places of Gauls and 
Romans of the time of Caesar. That they antedate this period by many centuries 
is now generally admitted. The first excavations were in the battlefields of ‘La 
Combe d’Ain’ and of Amancey, in the years 1837-41, where the presence of a few 
Roman coins, due probably to later interments, and the contrast between these 
burials and those in other places in France led to the conclusion that the mounds 
dated from imperial Roman times, or even, as the famous Jura archaeologist 
Désiré Monnier once thought, to Saracen times! This region is rich in an easily 
wrought iron found in pure deposits at the very surface of the ground. The earlier 
tumuli show bronze swords, (a) relatively short and tapering (62-63 em.) or (b) 
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somewhat longer (71 cm.) with ogival or rounded points; the later ones show iron 
swords with pistil-shaped shafts and flattened cross-piece at the hilt, some (c) short 
and others (d) long. Piroutet classifies many of the tumuli by these criteria. 
Inhumation in the earlier tumuli seems to have been the rule. The body was 
placed on a layer of coals at the surface of the ground and over it were spread 
layers of stones and clayey soil. Later comers introduced burial in the earth alone, 
but this gave way again to the construction with layers of stone and plaques of flat 
stones that practically formed coffin-like chambers. Even in the tumuli with 
bronze swords, iron, perhaps on account of its brightness of color, was used, at any 
rate by the ruling class, for ornaments and jewelry. Its liability to rust evidently 
caused its replacement, in spite of the growing use of iron for weapons, by bronze 
for these minor uses. The distribution among these groups as classified by bronze 
and iron swords of the a, b, ec, and d types, of other artifacts such as bracelets, arm- 
lets, anklets of iron, bronze and jet, pendants, earrings (or possibly single nose- 
rings), bronze cinctures, collars, necklaces, etc., is dealt with very exhaustively. 
Broaches of the Moidons and Alaise types are fully described and shown in illustra- 
tion and their transition to the La Téne type is made clear. 

Massilia and Early Celtic Culture.—In Antiquity, ii, 8 (Dec. 1928), pp. 423-442, 
J. M. De Navarro traces by pottery and imports the routes by which Italy 
affected Late Hallstatt and Earliest La Téne districts, the Ticino-Mesocco- 
Bernardino-Rhine route and that up the Rhone. He grants that the Adige- 
Brenner-Elbe highway to Jutland had been in use for 1000 years before the other 
two were opened to large use. 

MERY.—Neolithic Graves Covered with Slabs.—In R. Arch., xxviii, 1928, 
pp. 14-15 (fig.), B. Borrer publishes seven objects found some twenty years ago 
in two tombs in a courtyard of the chateau of Méry (Seine-et-Oise). The graves 
were covered with slabs of stone. The bones found in them were removed to the 
local cemetery. The objects found comprise three stone axes, a sheath of deer 
horn, a tomahawk of the same material, a flint spear head, and a shell with two 
holes for suspension. 

Military Equipment of the Gauls.—P. Covtssin concludes his valuable study of 
the military equipment of the Gauls as revealed on ancient coins, in R. Num., 
Xxxi, pp. 161 ff. 

Paenannular Ornaments of Triangular Section.—In R. Arch., xxviii (1928), pp. 
16-33 (4 figs.), the Abbé Favret discusses eight ornaments found in 1925 at 
Saint-Martin-sur-le-Pré (Marne). They have the shape of rings, but in each of 
them about one-eighth or one-ninth of the ring is left open. They are made of 
bronze covered with thin gold. The middle of the ring is a cylinder (partly open, 
as stated above), and to this are fastened sheets of bronze, each of which is pressed 
or beaten into the form of a truncated cone (partly open). These sheets are orna- 
mented with concentric lines or rows of dots or both. Four have an external 
diameter of 0.032 m., an internal diameter of 0.012 m., and a thickness or height 
of 0.011 m.; the other four have an external diameter of 0.042 m., internal diameter 
of 0.015 m., thickness or height of 0.017 m. The space between the conical sheets 
was filled with a very light and porous material of unknown composition. Very 
few such objects have been found in France, and none in other parts of Europe. 
They are far more numerous, though still uncommon, in Great Britain and Ireland 

see Saint-George Gray, ‘‘A Gold Ornament Found at Castle Cary, Somerset,” 
Ant. J., v (1925), pp. 141-144). Those found in France may perhaps be imported. 
The examples from Saint-Martin-sur-le-Pré were found in a small bronze vase 
covered with another, the whole contained in a large bronze vase with a high han- 
dle. The shapes and adornment of these vases show that they, and presumably 
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also their contents, belong to the very end of the Bronze Age if not even to the 
beginning of the Iron Age. The purpose of the paenannular ornaments is as yet 
uncertain. 

Two Great Dolmens of Central France.—In Antiquity, ii, 6 (June 1928), pp. 
147-160, Vice-Admiral BoyLe SOMERVILLE describes two dolmens (the French 
official name), which are rather burial chambers, near Tours, the Dolmen de St. 
Antoine du Rocher, the other Le Grand Dolmen de Bagneux. 


GERMANY 


ELLERSHAGEN.—Prehistoric Megaliths.—In Mannus, vi (Ergiinzungsband 
1928)), pp. 27-31 (3 figs.), WALTER Martrues describes three megaliths of a pre- 
historic grave near Ellershagen, reise Ostprignitz. In the early part of the last 
century a folk-tale was rife in this region that three children who broke the sabbath 
by playing skittles with nine-pins and ball made out of bread, instead of real play- 
things, were here changed into stone; these megaliths are known as ‘ Brotsteine.’ 
Some popular tradition seems, therefore, always to have been associated with these 
mysterious stones. A huge covering rock is said to have once rested on them, and 
according to one account they were originally five in number. The three now 
existing are roughly cylindrical in shape and are approximately five feet in length. 
Flint Implements from Northern Germany.—In Mannus, vi (Ergiinzungsband 
1928)), pp. 1-19 (4 figs.), Hans HAHNE analyzes a mesolithic stratum of flint 
implements on the island of Sylt in northern Germany, on the basis of various 
types found there. He warns that it is a mistake to reason back from bronze to 
stone in the classification of tools as hammers, axes, scrapers, rollers, pounders, etc., 
and he therefore, solely on the basis of these primitive artefacts, works out a system 
of forms of his own. The full appreciation of the significance of this transition 
period from Palaeolithic to Neolithic times is coincident with his own lifetime, for 
when in his boyhood (1891) he first found these flint specimens no one realized 
their true import. That many of these implements were mounted in wooden or 
horn handles is shown by the wear on particular edges. Sickles or scythes, he 
thinks, were formed by setting many small blades in a line. Threshers may have 
been made by setting many flints on edge in a plank which was dragged over the 
grain strewn on a threshing floor. 

The Lausitz Culture.—In Antiquity, ii, 5 (Mar. 1928), pp. 37-42, V. Gorpon 
CHILDE describes the cremation cemeteries called urnfields, claiming that the 
Lausitz or Lusatian culture, particularly in Saxony and Silesia, is the parent of all 
other such cultures. Its distinctive mark is the bi-conical ossuary. 

LIEBENWERDA.—Bronze Age Moulds.—In Mannus, vi (Ergiinzungsband 

1928)), pp. 109-116 (6 figs.) Orro Frreprich GANpERT describes three moulds 
for casting fibulae found near Liebenwerda and Bitterfeld, and now in Halle. One 
of these, of gray sandstone, shows the mould for the needle on one side and that 
for the broach on the other. A wooden (?) pin inserted in a hole in the mould 
served to keep the eye free. A flat plaque must have covered the side of the 
mould and the metal was poured in at the needle’s point. The flat side of the 
needle thus formed must later have been rounded by hand. The broach, for which 
the mould was on the other side, was cast with a wire-like end which could be bent 
around to pass through the hole of the needle. The shape of the head of the 
needle, according to Gandert, indicates that the mould belongs to the third period 
of the Bronze Age. 

Prehistoric Fortifications in Bavaria.—In Antiquity, ii, 5 (Mar. 1928), pp 
43-55 (6 figs.), Fr. WAGNER describes a number of rectangular camps which he 
thinks are Celtic compounds. 
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Teutones.—In Mannus, vi (Ergiinzungsband, Festgabe-Gustaf WKossinna 
(1928) ), pp. 384-396 (15 figs.), Hans Puiiipp argues that the association of the 
name of the Teutones with that of the Cimbri and the origin of both in Jutland, 
combined with our knowledge of tribal customs of the two peoples in war is suffi- 
cient proof that they (the Teutones) were not of Celtic stock in spite of inferences 
to this effect from the accounts of Plutarch and Diodorus. These writers empha- 
size such Celtic elements in their equipment as helmets adorned with horns or wild 
animals’ heads, two-pointed spears, and long Celtic swords. Philipp explains this 
to his own satisfaction through the supposition that in their march through Celtic 
lands they may have armed themselves with the iron helmets and spears of their 
conquered foes. The tradition of the chaining together of the warriors of the 
front ranks, in order to make an unbreakable line, is due, he thinks, to misinterpre- 
tation of the chain girdles used for carrying a scabbardless sword. The absurdity 
of the tale is evident on its face, for the bodies of men slain in this chain line would 
have been an impossible impediment to action. There are further discussed and 
illustrated by archaeological remains the sacrificial kettle of the Cimbri, over which 
captives were slaughtered, the bronze steer as a holy fetish, and the use of dogs in 
war. As Gustaf Kossinna believed and preached, the pursuit of historical truth 
calls for the cooperation of philologian and anthropologist. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Oldest Swiss Lake-dwellings.—In Antiquity, ii, 8 (Dec. 1928), pp. 387-417, 
P. Vouca describes the excavations made by the Neuchatel Committee for Archae- 
ological Research. He discards Neolithic I and II and uses Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Neolithic, and Eneolithic. His contention is that the pile structures of the 
Stone Age were built on the shore and not over the water, and were simply protection 


against floods. 


HUNGARY 


Archaeological Methodology.—In Archacologiai FErtesité, xlii (1928), pp. 1-22, 
Axos Sza.ay writes about the archaeological situation in Hungary and indicates 
the advantages that can be derived from the application of recognized modern 
scientific methods of study. 

Banded Pottery Decoration in the Danubian Culture.—In Mitt. Anth. Ges., 
lviii, 1/2, pp. 21-103 (10 pls.; 13 figs), WitnHetm A. Jenny discusses the above 
subject. The origin of the banded ceramics culture, which marks the appearance 
of the Neolithic Age in the Danubian region, is not known. The question of the 
hiatus as against the possibility of a continuous contact with the Upper Palaeolithic 
is still to be determined, the author maintains. (In the opinion of the reviewer 
the hiatus theory is quite generally accepted now.) 

The banded pottery culture represents the earliest Neolithic in central Europe 
The subsequent developments are well documented by chronologic sequence, 
maintained by stratigrafie evidence and typological series. 

In the heart of central Europe, the succession of the different Neolithic culture 
units embodies the following banded ceramics groups: 

Oldest lineal . . . 
Oldest 
Older lineal . . . 
Lengyel 
Older stroked. . . 
Older 
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Younger stroked . 
Lengyel 
Jordansmiihl] 
Younger Lengyel 
(Modified from the chronological table on p. 37 

Jenny divides the Danubian culture into two groups: 


(1) The unpainted style in the northwest; 

2) The painted style in the south and the east. 

‘This development holds not only in technique, style, and decoration, but also 
from the standpoint of evolutionary relationship”’ (p. 24). 

The author deals with the chronology first, closely following O. Menghin (M. 
Hoernes, O. Menghin, Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa, ete., 3rd ed. 
Vienna, 1924) in his treatment and goes into the analysis of art styles in pottery 
decoration, frequently utilizing certain ideas from the famous work of F. A. van 
Scheltema. Die altnordische Kunst. Berlin, 1923. 

All the main pottery types of the two groups as recognized by O. Menghin (in 
the work mentioned above) are considered in the discourse and the following are 
the conclusions: 

In its entirety, the ornamentation of the Danubian Neolithic ceramics is deter- 
mined by the action of three factors: 

(1) The permanent possession of the Danubian culture status, 

2) The influx of nordic ornamentation, 

(3) The impulses from the east Asiatic (vorderasiatische) pottery decoration. 

The article is well written and stimulates thought on the part of the student of 
central European prehistory. ‘Those who appreciate the perplexing problems in 
this field will commend Jenny's effort, whether they are inclined to accept his 
deductions or not. 

Buckle Showing La Téne Influence.—In Archaeologiai Frtesité, xlii (1928), 

i pp. 215-222, Lasos NaGy discusses the buckle of Szecseny, which is one of a num- 
ber of such adornments. The piece shows that it is a continuation of the La Téne 
culture, which is quite marked in Pannonia. 

The Defence of the Lower Danube.—In R. Arch., xxviii (1928), p. 144, S. R. 
gives a summary of an article by Georges Cantacuzéne (Aegyptus, ix [1928]) in 
which a papyrus published by Hunt in 1925 is discussed. We learn that the army 
of Moesia sent soldiers to the mines of Dardania, where the officers of Cohors I 
Hispanorum directed the working of the mines. These mines were worked from 
the time of Trajan. The papyrus gives information also concerning the occupa- 
tion, in 110, of the plains to the north of the Danube as far as the Carpathians and 
concerning the troops maintained in Greék cities north of the Black Sea. 

Double-axes with Crossed Edges of Red Copper in Siebenbiirgen.—In Archaeo- 
logiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 48-53, MArron Roska discusses one type of these 
axes in which the handle is connected in the center of the axe. He shows that 
these implements come largely from the Aeneolithic Age but cannot be brought 
into close agreement with the painted pottery as yet. The axes seem to have been 
the tools of miners and have been found chiefly near mines and diggings. 

Pannonian Factory of Terra Sigillata Ware.—In Archacologiai Ertesité, xlii 
(1928), pp. 96-113, Lasos NaGy discusses a fragment and a bowl that can be 
ascribed to a native workshop. They are made after models from southern Gaul 
but differ in certain particulars. Thus the wreath seems to have been pressed at 


once instead of as separate leaves. Probably the site of the factory was at 
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Aquincum, but of this we cannot be certain. The work seems to have begun in 
the time of Vespasian 

PECS.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), 
cusses the description of Pécs in the Turkish work of Evlia Cselebi and stresses its 


pp. 241-255, Orré Szénxyt dis- 


importance for the study of the city in 1660 to 1666 

The Pelta Motif in the Ornamentation of Pannonian Stone Monuments.—In 
Archacologiait Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 68-95, Lasos Nay studies the various 
peltae used on monuments, especially on sarcophagi. There does 


forms of the 
The chief characteristic is a 


not seem to be any special Pannonian development 
barock frame appearing in the second century a.p. as elsewhere in Pannonian 
metal industry. In some cases the pelta has a zoomorphic form, the griffon, but in 
others it takes the form of a half moon with a rosette as a very common variety 

The Rdéle of the Ural-Altaic Peoples in World History.—In Archaeologiai 
Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 223-238, OswaLp MENGHIN summarizes the Palaeolithic 
period and considers that the Proto-Nolutrian epoch with its distinguishing feature 
of hand-axes arose in Hungary and Moravia. The author, continuing with his 
analysis, discusses the three cultures in this period; the northern bone culture, as 
represented by Kunda and other Finnish sites; the Mediterranean sword culture; 
It is the first of these that can most easily be brought 
Also, there is much in Sumerian 
The shoe-last axe, which 


and the hand-axe culture 
into connection with the Ural-Altaic peoples 
and Armenoid cultures that points to an Altaic source 
develops out of the mixture of cultures in northern Europe, also has spread 
throughout Asia to the Aleutian Islands, and Japan. We can call the Suomus- 
jiirvi culture the first Ural culture as distinct from Ural-Altaic. 
introduction of domestic animals can be traced to the Ural-Altaic peoples, and 
The nordic cul- 


Economically the 


politically they were responsible for the conception of the state 
ture is the happy mixture of these and other elements, but the maintenance of the 
nomadic tradition and inheritance is necessary for organized life, and when these 


perish, we can speak of the decadence of a race. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Mithras and Cybele.—In R. Arch., xxviii (1928), pp. 209-219, Jacques ZEILLER, 
in connection with an inscription found at Spalato near Dalmatian Salona, dis- 
cusses a supposed relation between Mithraism, as restricted to men, and the wor- 
ship of the Magna Mater, as being a similar rite for women. 
The inscription reads: 
M.M 
COGNATIO 
FANUM . DSV 
AMPLIAVIT 
This Mgr. Bulié interprets: M(atri) M(agnae) cognatio(nis) fanum D(ecius 
S(extilius) V(onianus) (or other similar names) ampliavit 
Although another inscription shows the words M. M cognationis, Zeiller takes 
cognatio as a nominative and explains DSV as equivalent to d(e) s(ua) pecunia 
The word cognatio he regards as meaning a “‘sisterhood”’ in the religious sense, 
rather than any blood or other relationship, in the way corresponding to the very 


similar brotherhoods in the worship of Mithras. He points to the fact that in the 


Rhine valley, in Brittany, and in Ostia, in particular, the sanctuaries of Mithras 
The (aurobolium, associated with the Great 


and Cybele were often contiguous 
An inscrip- 


Mother, is apparently in one case at least associated with Mithraism 


YiiM 
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tion which seems to speak of a cognatio Veneri may refer to the Oriental deity, 
Venus Caelestis, whose worship was also characterized by the taurobolium. 


RUSSIA 


From the Vase Collection in the Moscow Art Museum.—Twelve typical vases 
out of the number that have been assembled from various sources in the Museum 
of Representative Art at Moscow, are published by W. Biavatsk1 in Arch. Anz., 
1927, pt. iii iv (cols. 304-317; 17 figs.). They comprise: an Italic-Corinthian 
pitcher of unusual design; two Corinthian pixides with covers; a Boeotian-Corin- 
thian pyxis with handles, and an aryballus (these six, all of yellowish clay with 
black or dark brown glaze, and red, the first one also white, over-paint); a very 
fine Attic black-figured round lid with knob and frieze of battle scenes (red clay, 
black glaze, and red and white over-paint); two ‘klein-meister’ cylixes, one (with 
foot restored) having Theseus and the Minotaur in the centre of the bottom, the 
other a mounted hunter and a stag on each side of the upright rim; two black- 
figured amphorae (A. Heracles and Amazons, B. warrior; A. Heracles and Cerberus 
with Hermes and Persephone, B. quadriga); and a red-figured hydria (Heracles, 
Iolaus and lion). Most of them come from various sites in Italy 

KHERSON.—Moulds for Copper Implements?.—In Antropologiya, 1927, pp. 
179-184, ARKapY Doprovo.sky discusses some stone objects in the Kherson 
Museum which fit in pairs and have a furrow on the inside. Articles of this same 
type are found in Western Europe and elsewhere. V.O. Gorodtsov thinks that 
they are the moulds for the making of copper and bronze objects. They could, 
however, be used for smoothing bow strings and for shaping arrow shafts. 

UKRAINIA.—Mesolithic Culture.—In Antropologiya, 1927, pp. 73-94, M1K- 
HAILO RupINsky discusses the question of Mesolithic culture in the Ukraine. The 
term itself is unsatisfactory, because it does not take into account the development 
of one culture into another. It is a remnant of the old days when a hiatus between 
the two cultures was believed to exist. Two Mesolithic sites are discussed in this 
article: (1) Okhtirke, in the province of Kharkiv. Some of the flints are of in- 
ferior material and others are imported. The site is of the period of chipped stones 
and geometric forms of the Tardenoisian type and has been influenced by the 
culture of the Donets valley. The outstanding feature is the large number of very 
small splinters, many of which need to be studied under a glass. Fragments 
abound. There are many scrapers and various points, but the absence of trape- 
ziums found elsewhere suggest that this is one of the oldest Tardenoisian stations 
2) A site on the river Smyachka designated as XIV, near Novgorod Siversky, 
in the province of Chernigiv. This is an Epipaleolithic site and most of the finds 
are rather large flints, scrapers of a definite kind, shaped only on one side. The 
type is like that of the Font-Robert site and certain Polish Epipaleolithic sites 
The connection with other Ukrainian sites is still unknown. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Cornish Place-names.—In Antiquity, ii, 7 (Sept. 1928), pp. 319-327, J. E. 
Gover deals with two groups of words, those referring to ancient camps and the 
like, such as caer, din, dinas, castel, and those referring to graves and monuments, 
such as cruc, men hir, and cromlech. 

England’s Debt to Rome?—In Antiquity, ii, 6 (June 1928), pp. 173-188, O. G.S. 
CRAWFORD runs a middle course between Haverfield’s claim that England owes no 
debt to Rome and Belloc’s claim that there is an unbroken continuity in the debt. 

Roman Malton: a Yorkshire Fortress.—In Antiquity, ii, 5 (Mar. 1928), pp. 
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60-82, PHitie Corper and J. L. Kirk compare the recently excavated fortress to 
the legionary one at Eboracum, finding that six Roman roads met there. The 
authors believe Malton should be identified as Derventio 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Byzantine Steatite Relief.—In Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. SS—93 (fig.), 8S. Casson 
publishes a three-by-four-inch Byzantine fragment perhaps less than half of a 
tine relief panel icon of gray-green steatite in the possession of Prof. E. Tilley, 
f Robert College, Constantinople, who bought it at Brusa a few vears ago. The 
fragment indicates fourteen panels, each of which contained, in low relief, the 
figure of a saint or holy personage which can be identified by Greek inscriptions 
\ comparison of these inscriptions with coins points to a date after 1282, although 
the very fine style, which marks it as the work of an ivory carver, gives a general 
impression of twelfth century work 

Cruciform Churches.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr., 1927, pp. 131-135, G. pe Mary 
riticizes the romantic svmbolism which sees in the deviation of the choir axis 
of cruciform churches a representation of the inclination of Christ’s head on the 
Cross. The deviation is not always to the Gospel side ‘right of the head), as 
M. de Maidy insists real symbolism would demand; it is often so slight as to be 
obviously accidental or due to different periods of construction. But the novel 
irgument here advanced is that, while the Church might represent a cross 
the bridge or the ship of salvation and so be trodden under foot, to represent the 
Saviour’s head it must needs figure the crucifix, to walk upon which would be 


as 


sacrilege! Whether the thesis be true or not, one wonders whether the mediaeval 
mind was so painfully consistent, in its thinking 

Deciphering Palimpsests with Quartz Light.—L. V. Dopps, in Burl. Mag., 
lili (1928), p. 139 (fig.), explains the not yet perfected method of reproducing 
original writing on old parchments by the use of photography and the aid of quartz 
lenses and ultra-violet irradiations. In the photograph obtained by the Hanovia 
analytic quartz lamp and an ordinary camera the overlying text appears as if 
written in outline, i.c., the ground is white with a narrow black edge, and the 
original writing is dark gray in color and usually presents no difficulties to de- 
ciphering because of visibility 

The Inscription on the Cross.—In R. Arch., xxviii 
ReGarp discusses the four versions of the inscription on the Cross given by 
Mark presents simply the content in general. Matthew 
’) inscription, Luke of the Greek, and 


1928), pp. 95-105, Paut F. 


the four evangelists 
gives a version of the Hebrew (Aramaic:’ 
John of the Latin. The version of the inscription given by each evangelist accords 
with the general character of each gospel. 

Primitive Romanesque Art.—In R. Acad. Insc., Jan.—March, 1928, pp. 73-83 
1 table), J. Purgy Caparatcu makes a study of the general geography 


figs.; 
Romanesque architecture of the 


and chronology of primitive Romanesque art 
twelfth century was preceded by an artistic period of six centuries of uniformity: 
simple basilicas ornamented by arcades which divided into two Lombard arches 
were the ornament of the apse alone; later the apses were adorned with niches in 
the upper part; finally, in the first quarter of the eleventh century, the rows of 
arches or niches adorn the entire exterior of the buildings. In their construction 
two groups are found: (1) with barrel vault of the tenth century in Catalonia and 
2) with timber roof in Italy, Switzerland, and on the Rhine 


probably in Provence; (2 
borders, finally adopting the groined vault. In the final period the cupola appears. 
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This art represents an ancient Asiatic invasion triumphing over Hellenistic forms, 
which largely explains the formation of the second Romanesque art. 


GREECE 


Byzantine Metal Work.—R. Byron, in Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 189-191 
t figs.), in publishing some priceless treasures hidden in the monasteries of Mt. 
Athos, describes the gifts of the Emperor Nicephorus to Lavra in 970 a.p. The 
jeweled cross reliquary is not illustrated as is the ‘‘ pale sour gold”’ book-cover with 
figure of Christ in relief. The tenth century work affords powerful contrast to 
the degenerate mid-sixteenth century book-cover. The reliquary of St. Niphon 
about 1515) in the form of a Byzantine domed church with tracery and Gothic 
pinnacles shows Western influence on the East after the fall of Constantinople. 


ITALY 


The Cividale Reliquary, Known as the Reliquary of Charles IV.—A study by 
G. Gerota in Burl. Mag., liii (1928), pp. 288-294 (4 figs.), of the coats of arms, 
which certainly must have belonged to a man and wife, on the bottom of the Civi- 
dale reliquary said to have been given to the Monastery of 8. Maria in Valle with 
a fragment of the Holy Cross by Charles IV, leads to a new attribution of this gold- 
enameled box in the form of an ivy-leaf which Fogolari has observed must have 
been designed to hold lover's pledges rather than sacred relics. Because of the 
combination of the double-headed eagle of the Byzantine imperial family and the 
arms of the Taranto branch of the Angevin family, Gerola ascribes the box to 
the last years of the thirteenth century, shortly after 1294, and sees it as a gift by 
Philip of Taranto to his wife, Tamara, the daughter of Nicephorus, despot of 
Epirus. The new attribution raises a question of possible Italian workmanship, 
but does not exclude the tradition that the box was the gift of Charles IV to 
Cividale, as it might well have passed to his family from the house of Anjou 

A Fourteenth-Century Veronese Triptych.—Another illustration of the theory 
that the Veronese trecento painter was a frescante first and foremost is given by 
SANDBERG VavaLA in Burl. Mag., liii (1928), pp. 110-116 (10 figs.). Vavala 
publishes:a typical haphazardly composed Veronese triptych in the Sacristy of 
St. Peter at Arbizzono recently brought to notice by Prof. Antonio Avena, as the 
work of an unknown rustic artist between 1340 and 1380, who approaches in his 
‘*monumental miniaturist”’ figure style and inorganic composition the anonymous 
‘Second Master of San Zeno,” the painter of the ancona n. 362 in the Museo 
Civico at Verona. The influence of the Museo Civico ancona is so close as to 
suggest the possibility of some actual contact or relationship between the two 
artists 

A Masterpiece by Lorenzo Lotto.—<Absolute clarity and single-mindedness of 
facial expression, simplicity and flatness of color treatment, cool, transparent 
clarity of even deepest shade—characteristics which differentiate the Portrait of 
a Young Man (lent by Lord Irwin to the National Gallery), hitherto attributed to 
Titian or Giorgione, from works by those masters—are typical of Lorenzo Lotto, 
their contemporary, whose chief interest was the story-telling element. On the 
basis of a detailed comparison with Lotto’s works this portrait is attributed to 
Lorenzo Lotto, possibly a little later than 1521, by H. DeBrunNer in Burl. 
Mag., liii (1928), pp. 116-127 (4 figs.). 

Notes on Trecento Painting.—(I) H. D. Gronav, in Burl. Mag., liii (1928), 
pp. 78-87 (6 figs.), unites, as members of a Florentine diptych by an artist related 
to Bernardo Daddi's circle and influenced by Ambrogi Lorenzetti (ca. 1340), 
two panels, one of St. John and Mary Magdalene with hovering angels in a private 
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collection in New York and a Christ and the Madonna in the National Gallery, 
hitherto given to Ambrogio Lorenzetti. (II) Three pictures are published posi- 
tively as works of Jacopo di Casentino. The Pozzolotico Madonna (published 
by Offner in an obscure note in the Addenda to his Studies in Florentine Painting 
and the Presentation in the Temple in a private Florentine collection are both of 
Giottesque character with traces of Sienese influence. St. Agatha, in the Museo 
dell'Opera del Duomo, is a copy of a Tuscan-Byzantine work on the back of the 
panel, and so it is impossible to date in Casentinos’ works. 

The Prototype of Fourteenth and Fifteenth-Century Sienese Assumptions. 
In Zeit. f. Bild. K., lxii (1928), pp. 73-85 (13 figs.), H. BEENKEN concludes that the 
lost picture which served as the prototype for the typical Sienese representation of 
the Assumption—the Virgin with hands joined in prayer, surrounded by an 
aureole of cherubim and seraphim, and in the lower semicircle by musical and 
singing angels, and frequently including the motive of the presentation of the girdle 

was the work of Simone Martini. The Assumption in the Pinakothek at 
Munich, which has usually been attributed to Lippo Memmi, is to be taken as a 
replica by Martini of a lost picture which was a close model for many compositions 
by other Sienese painters. The original must have differed from the Munich 
painting principally in the upper part and in the inclusion of the girdle motive at 
the bottom. The replica agrees in style with Martini’s work of the second half of 
the 1330's. One of the compositions that stands nearest to Simone’s prototype is 
the fresco of the Assumption in the Church of the Carmine at Siena, which Beren- 
son attributed to Paolo di Giov. Fei. The present writer reattributes this to the 
Master of the Triumph of Death, who is thus shown to have come under the in- 
fluence of Simone, but after he had done part of his work at Pisa. The chronology 
of his work would then read in the following order: The Hermits of the 
Thebaid (ca. 1340, before the completion of the Camposanto), the Sienese Assump- 
tion (soon after 1340), the Last Judgment, and the Triumph of Death (ca. 1350, 
perhaps during the Great Pest The presumption wouid then be that the Master 
of the Triumph of Death was not a Sienese but a Pisan, who came to Siena for a 
period after he had reached maturity. 

Two Works by Bartolo di Fredi.—F’. M. Perxtns, in Art in America, xvi (1928), 
pp. 210-217 (3 figs.), compares two little known paintings of Bartolo di Fredi with 
his more famous Adoration of the Magi at Siena. In the three cases the subject is 
the same. The fragment belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Albert Goodhart of New 
York he believes to be of slightly earlier date than the Siena picture. He points 
out that the second one discussed, in a private collection in London, shows the 
exaggerations characteristic of the artist's later years 

Unpublished Paintings by Ambrogio Lorenzetti—F. M. Perkins, in Art in 
America, xvi (1928), pp. 204-210 (2 pls.), writes of two hitherto unpublished paint- 
ings by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, one of St. Catherine of Alexandria with her crown, 
wheel, and martyr’s palm in the collection of Mr. John Van Derlip in Minneapolis, 
the other a Virgin and Child in the Paris home of Mr. and Mrs. George Blumen- 
thal. Both are but portions of a polyptych, in Gothic shaped frames, precious 
and characteristic examples of different phases of the artist's more mature style. 


FRANCE 


The Romanesque Drapery Style of Provence.—R. JuLuian, in Gaz. B.-A., xviii 
(1928), pp. 241-258 (13 figs.), in discussing drapery problems of the Romanesque 
Provence school under four heads, material, arrangement of folds, arrangement of 
plaits, and light effects, carefully differentiates between expressive and decorative 
drapery and explains the possibilities of each. While the Provence artists—the 
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heirs of Gallic-Roman tradition influenced by Romanesque ateliers of Toulouse, 
the technique of the minor arts, and the peculiar atmospheric possibilities—used 
flat or stylized drapery where architectonic quality was needed, the use of expres- 
sive or natural drapery predominates over that of decorative folds, thus animating 
the material and giving life to the plastic figures by indicating movement or repose 
of body 

Romanesque Sculpture in the Pyrenees.—R. Rey, in Gaz. B.-A., xviii (1928), 
pp. 174-191 (19 figs.), publishes certain almost unknown rustic examples of 
eleventh-century Romanesque sculpture in the French Pyrenees, where the art is 
to be seen in its beginnings. A baptismal font in the Romanesque church of 
Saint-Aventin in the mountains has symbolic relief sculpture with Early Christian 
iconography, received, of course, via the sarcophagi, as have a font at Bour-d’Oueil 
and one at Marignac. The prototype for a tympanum on a Romanesque church 
in Cadéac near Arreau is found at the base of an arcosolium in the cemetery of 
Prétexat with an inscription identifying it as Susannah and the Elders. Rey 
states that the birds on the archivolt of the portal of Morlaas, the rosette motifs on 
the lintel at Moissac, and the smaller rosettes like a field daisy at Saint-Nernin and 
in the Moissae cloister are inspired directly from nature and are not based on 
sophisticated Oriental models. The finding of a fragment of sculpture from a 
fifth-century basilica with a natural flower design points to a classic origin for the 
daisy-like motif. The article concludes with the tracing of the use of the Chrisme, 
widespread throughout the Pyrenees, which was, no doubt, early considered as a 
dedicatory mark and gave the idea of inscriptions on the tympanum. A tympa- 
num of Arles-sur-Tech based on a Catalan Bible, with a Cross with Christ in 
Majesty surrounded by evangelist symbols allies the Chrisme with the new 


iconography. 
GERMANY 


An East-Anglian Primitive in Germany.—M. H. Bernatn, in Burl. Mag., lii 
1928), p. 159 (fig.), reviews Dr. Freyhan’s book on the manuscript of the epic 

poem Willehalm, by Wolfram von Eschenbach, one of a series of publications by 
the Art History Department of the University of Marburg. Dr. Freyhan traces 
the illuminations, hitherto ascribed to the middle Rhine, to East Anglian models 
which were used at Cologne in the first half of the fourteenth century. An ex- 
quisite miniature of St. Michael killing the Dragon, regarded as Rhenish and by 
the same hand as the Willehalm miniatures is identified, in the instructive introduc- 
tion, as the work of an English artist of the school of East Anglia of the first decade 
of the fourteenth century. 

A Fresco Cycle at Ulm.—In Miinch. Jb., v (1928), pp. 101-115 (10 figs.), 
M. ScHEFO Lp discusses the frescoes that decorate the refectory in Ehinger Hof at 
Ulm, which belonged to the Reichenau monks in the Middle Ages. ‘The frescoes 
are of special significance because of their good preservation: the decoration of the 
entire room is preserved almost intact. Besides conventional motives, there are 
both spiritual and worldly subjects: pairs of philosophers disputing, and lovers and 
musicians. All the work belongs to about the same epoch, around 1380, as both 
technical style and costumes indicate, and the differences in the various parts of 
the work can be accounted for by the assumption that various artists were em- 
ployed on it 

Gothic Embroideries.—In Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 27-33 (8 figs.) H. Scumitz 
describes the Wienhausen embroideries which were exhibited from January 7 to 
March 12, 1928, at the Hinrichsen-Lindpaintner Gallery in Berlin. In this famous 
mediaeval work in which Biblical themes are done in brilliant colored wool on 
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models of illumination, drawings, and wood carvings, can be traced, despite the 
limited possibilities of technique and material, the development of the Gothic 
style from its earliest to latest phases 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Langobards in Bohemia.—In Mitt. Anth. Ges., lviii, 5, pp. 265-283 (13 
figs.), HeLmMut PreIpet writes about a subject which for a long time has been one 
of much controversy. The question whether the Langobards had been settled 
in Bohemia or not, has long remained without a satisfactory answer. Preidel’s 
study of the fibulae (not yet published) shows with fair certainty that the Lango- 
bard archaeological finds of the early Christian era are typologically related to the 
remains of the late Roman period. A continuous occupation of the sitesis indicated 

The Langobard fibulae found in Bohemia belong to the first half of the sixth 
century A.p. Preidel maintains that the Langobards were settled in Bohemia 
from about 500 to 550 a.p. Historically, their appearance may be connected with 
the invasion of the Quads in 510 a.v. This does not mean, however, that the 
Quads were then in possession of Bohemia, for of its inhabitants at the end of the 
fifth century there are no unquestionable indications. While historical evidences 
differ in the exact details, it is, nevertheless, apparent that the Langobards had 
left Bohemia in 546 or 548 a.p. to settle in Pannonia. There is nothing in the 
archaeological finds that might contradict this date. The Langobard settlements 
in Bohemia certainly cannot be doubted, although they are restricted to a short 
period of time. Archaeological work presents the problem in a better light now and 
establishes a better foundation for future research. 


AUSTRIA 


Mediaeval Profane Painting in the Tyrol.—In Miinch. Jb., v (1928), pp. 1-63 
56 figs.), J. WreINGARTNER traces the development of profane painting in the 
Tyrolese region. There are frescoes here that date back as far as the ninth cen- 
tury and even the eighth, possibly, but these are of religious subjects. Obviously 
the secular subjects would be considerably later since most of the Tyrolese castles 
date from the Romanesque period, from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It 
is principally due to the fact, perhaps, that castles were later remodeled that we 
have no secular frescoes from this early period. The earliest cycle that belongs 
to this study is in the Casetta of the castle of Sabbionara at Avio, near the one- 
time Italian border. This house was built about 1200, but the paintings must not 
be earlier than the first decade of the fourteenth century. They are free from 
Byzantine strictures, and show a new striving after naturalism in the modeling 
of the figures and the detailed representation of the weapons of the fighting knights. 
The work was probably done by an artist of northern Italy, perhaps from Verona 

no Giottesque influence is evident. The ornamental decoration, arranged to 
accent the architectonic features of the rooms, is almost as interesting as the figure 
painting. The recurrence to the same decorative style at Sprechenstein, which 
could searcely have had any relationship with Sabbionara, indicates that the style 
was in general use all over the Tyrol at this time. In the course of the fourteenth 
century the linear style from the north and the plastic style of the Tuscan trecento 
penetrated the Tyrol. Examples of the former are found at St. Katrein and 
Brixen. Examples of the latter, modified by the elegance of an international 
court style, are found in the paintings of the Runkelstein at Bozen, the Lichtenberg 
at Obervintschgau, the Adlerturm at Trent, and in the Donjon of the Sabbionara. 
Most of these are probably the work of local painters, who were not free from 
crudity and mediocrity. They date around 1400, and must originally have been 
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only a few out of many such decorations. Ornamental decoration became con- 
tinually less schematic, more naturalistic, and at the same time more widely used, 
so that it began to crowd out the figure painting, but this condition could not 
last long and with the sixteenth century figure painting regained its old prestige. 

Romanesque Panel Paintings.—In Miinch. Jb., v (1928), pp. 190-202 (6 figs.). 
A. STaNGE and K. M. Swosopa published two Romanesque panel paintings in 
Carinthia. The first decorates one gable end of a chest at Millstatt that was 
apparently used as a parament container. The front of the chest is decorated 
with iron work. The two ends had originally half-length figures of saints, probably 
Sts. Peter and Paul. One of these has now almost completely disappeared. The 
other shows stylistic kinship with the most important monumental painting of 
Southeast German Art—the half-length figure of St. Gregory in Nonnberg cloister 
at Salzburg—and with Salzburg manuscript paintings, relationships intelligible 
in the light of the close political connection of Millstatt with Salzburg about 1300, 
to which period the Millstatt panel is to be assigned. The second painting deco- 
rates the sacristy door of the Dominican cloister at Friesach in Carinthia. It is 
the figure of St. Nicholas, patron of the church. Both its style and the building 
records of the church place it shortly before 1300. 


HUNGARY 


BIHAR-REMETE.—Wall Paintings.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), 
pp. 234-237, Orré Sz6ny1 discusses the wall paintings in the church of Bihar- 
Remete, which represent Hungarian saints. Thelettersare Latin and are, therefore, 
earlier than the middle of the fourteenth century, when Gothic letters came into use 

Cast Bronze Phalerae.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 114-127, 
NAnbor Ferricu discusses certain bronze phalerae which were discovered in 
Gyula and which come from the nomad time. They represent the barbarian 
taste; all space is occupied by decoration and the subordinate members of the 
decorative scheme are prominent. Plant motifs are frequently used. The 
designs seem to be similar to those found also in northern Mongolia, and among 
other tribes in the Han-period. They show some touches of Hellenistic influence, 
but seem to have passed through a different train of development from those 
described by Rostovtseff in the Kondakov-Album. Probably they were brought to 
Hungary by the riders themselves on their wanderings and were only incidentally 
made in the West. These phalerae served undoubtedly as horse ornaments and 
as such served also many objects not yet identified as made for that purpose. 

The Gandhara Style and the ‘‘Keszethely” Style-——In Archacologiai Ertesité, 
xlii (1928), pp. 128-154, Zottran v. Takacs, after a review of some Buddhist 
statues in the Franz Hopp Museum, discusses the relation of these to the monu- 
ments of the ‘‘Keszethely”’ style, found in Hungary. He shows the similarity 
of motif to Hungarian work, especially in the griffons and dragons. He concludes 
that much of this ‘* Keszethely”’ culture was the work of the Alans who had come 
into Hungary with the Huns. There are here two animal styles: one, Mesopota- 
mian-Iranian using the griffon, the lion, and the bull; the other, Chinese-Altaic 


using the dog or two dogs tearing a deer. 


BELGIUM 


Cracks in Flemish Primitives—E. Renpers, in Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 
59-65 (15 figs.), gives in a scientific analysis practical directions for detecting 
forgeries of Flemish primitives by means of the cracks, which are determined by 
the grain of wood, and areas of pigment enclosed, which in authentic works are 
always concave. To determine the direction of the grain of the wood and the 
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concavity of the islands, direct ‘‘a narrow stream of light over the surface of the 
picture at an angle of 45 degrees. By means of this oblique lighting a photograph 
of the illuminated portion comes out surprisingly clearly.”’ 

Hypotheses on some Flemish Pictures.—In Gaz. B.-A., xvii (1928), pp. 65-76 
9 figs.), £. Micuet gives the histories of the various attributions and classifies 
in known groups three Flemish panels: 

I. The lunette of a polyptych, Le Pére Eternel et Deux Anges, in the Louvre, 
given to the school of Gerard David by Hulin de Loo and to Gerard David himself 
by Friedliinder and Bodenhausen, is attributed to Albert Cornelis on the basis of 
analogy with his Couronnement de la Vierge avec les neuf Choeurs des Anges at 
Bruges. 

II. Four fragments of a retable in the museum at Antwerp hitherto given simply 
to the Flemish school at the beginning of the sixteenth century, published as the 
work of Bernard van Orley between 1520 and 1525, are important as showing a 
side of this master not devoid of grandeur. 

III. The much disputed La Translation d'une Chasse shows the same hand as 
the Depart d’un Jeune Saint and the Couronnement d'un Eveque in the Duke of 
Devonshire's collection, which were given by M. Hulin de Loo to the followers of 
Saint Rombaud belonging to the Collégiale de MAlines. 

Memlinc in Rogier van der Weyden’s Studio.—G. H. pe Loo, in Burl. Mag., 
lii (1928), pp. 160-177 (12 figs.), unites a Presentation in the Temple in Vienna 
labeled Van Eyck, an Annunciation in London, and an Adoration of the Magi in 
the Prado long regarded as by a follower of Memlinc, as three panels of a triptych, 
which freely imitates Rogier van der Weyden’'s St. Columba triptych, now in a 
picture gallery at Munich. By detailed analysis and careful comparison with the 
latter he concludes that the three panels are an early copy by Memlinc of van der 
Weyden’s work while the former was a pupil in the latter's studio. 

The Brussels School at Orsoy.—In Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 132-143 (4 pls.; 
1 fig.), J. Tompu, by comparing the relief sculpture of the retable of St. Nicolas 
at Orsoy with the Gustrow retable signed and dated 1522, by Jan Borman, and 
the great St. George retable signed and dated 1493, by the same master, concludes 
that the St. Nicolas sculpture is allied to the studio of Jan Borman and may be 
dated between the two above-mentioned works, about 1500. In discussing the 
painted shutters, he gives the history of the problem of the Master of the Orsoy 
retable, abandons that title for ‘Studio of Colijn de Coter.”’ Another work of 
four panels, retable shutters painted on both sides, consisting of two superim- 
posed rows of evangelists and doctors of law on the inside and large-scale figures 
of saints on the outside, heretofore connected with the Lower Rhenish school 
is attributed to Colijn de Coter himself. If the center of this retable was painted, 
an important work of Colijn de Coter remains to be traced. 


SPAIN 


Romanesque Art in Aragon.—A. K. Porter, in Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 111-127 
30 figs.), in a discussion of Aragonese monuments of the second half of the eleventh 
century publishes, for the first time, Nuestra Sefiora of Iguicel, a little church 
near Acin in the Pyrenees, which has an inscription of 1072 over the western portal. 
The epigraphy of this dated monument has the same forms of letters hitherto 
objected to at S. Domingo de Silos and gives a firm basis for placing the latter in 
the eleventh century. 

The sculpture of the well-known Loarre church, showing the free technique and 
sure execution of Aragon in the eleventh century, is perhaps the earliest known 
work of Bari-Modena-Jaca atelier. While an Aragonese altar of the late eleventh 
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or early twelfth century from the old cathedral of Vich is one of the rare instances 
of Aragonese influence on the sculpture of Catalonia, the manuscripts show great 
inter-relationship. 

A comparison between charters at Huesca and Jaca with a Liber Paralipomenon 
at Vich, which has a colophon dated 1066, proves that the Ripoll style of illumina- 
tion did exist as early as the mid-eleventh century. A question is presented: 
Did this style go from Aragon to Catalonia or vice versa? A possible answer is 
that the outline style related to Catalonia met Mozarabic style related to that of 
Castile and Leon. From the two seems to have come before the end of the eleventh 
century a forceful school of painting ‘‘that may be suspected of having exerted 
considerable influence upon destinies of twelfth-century sculpture.”’ 

Iguacel (1072), Loarre (before 1095), the cathedral of Jaca (before 1063-1094), 
Santa Cruz de la Serés (under construction in 1095), the tomb of Dojia Saneba 
(1095), prove that architecture reached heights in Aragon in the eleventh century 
and that sculpture flourished there before it can be traced in Italy or Languedoc. 
The relationship of the sculpture of Aragon with that of Italy still remains a 
mystery to intrigue the mediaevalist. 

Valencian Paintings.—In Zeit. f. Bild. K., lxii (1928), pp. 139-144 (6 figs.), 
W. HvuGELsHOFER discusses a group of paintings of about 1400 that can be at- 
tributed to a certain Valencian painter to whom Mayer has already called attention, 
Pedro Nicolau. It includes, among other panels, a Crucifixion in the New York 
market, an altarpiece of the Invention of the Cross in the museum at Valencia, 
and the wing of an altarpiece with St. Benedict and two New Testament scenes, 
attributed to Giovanni di Paolo in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. The 
mixture of styles in these works may possibly be explained by the artist’s working 
at Avignon. But even at home he could have felt a variety of influences: Spanish 
masters, South French, Italian, German, and Flemish worked side by side in 
Spain. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Early Canterbury Glass.—B. Rackuaw, in Burl. Maq., lii (1928), pp. 33-41 (8 
figs.), claims by comparison with apse windows of Chartres that the original 
clerestory windows of Canterbury Cathedral, now scattered through the building, 
were done not earlier than 1174 but before Chartres windows which date from 
1215. Admitting the general similarity of the figures, he points out ‘“‘a marked 
difference in the general air of the figures,’’ the serenity and restraint of the French 
in contrast to the picturesqueness of the English, and the more skilful technique 
of the French. By this less accomplished character and the less advanced coloring 
of Canterbury, he upholds the reversal of Westlake’s sequence, which places the 
Chartres glass before the English. A close parallel to the Canterbury figures in 
the Canterbury psalter written before 1172 cannot be disregarded. An origin 
before 1200 does not seem unreasonable. 

An English Horn with Fourteenth-Century Mounts.—W. W. Warts, in Burl. 
Vag., lii (1928), pp. 277-278 (3 figs.), by comparing an ox horn in natural state 
decorated with silver-gilt mountings belonging to the Viscount Lee of Fareham 
with the Cambridge horn, 1347, the Oxford horn, 1340, and the Corpus Christi 
horn, identifies it as of English workmanship a few years before the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

English Primitives and Opus Anglicanum.—<A recently revealed painting 
of the Annunciation on the sedilia at Westminster, which was probably the work 
of Master Thomas of Westminster between 1307 and 1308, has so much of the 
feeling of the same scene on an embroidered book cover of 1290-1300 that W. R. 
Letuasy, in Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 173-178 (5 figs.), concludes they were both 
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drawn by the same master. The sedilia is associated with a painted retable at 
Cluny, which, like the sedilia, shows the influence of the great Westminster retable 
Resemblances between Westminster paintings and the embroideries point to a 
general influence of the great retable and show that the ablest artists drew and 
painted patterns for the exquisite needlework. 

A Group of Early Enamels Possibly English.—T. Borenius and M. Cuawmor, in 
Burl. Mag., liii (1928), pp. 276-287 (11 figs.), summarize an article on English 
Enamels of the Twelfth Century—I1, by the late Mr. H. P. Mitchell, in which the 
Burl. Mag. for October, 1926, pp. 161 seq., published posthumously four oblong 
plaques of scenes from legends of St. Peter and St. Paul and a plaque of St. James 
the Less and St. Jude, different from the others in shape and subject. On the 
basis of obvious similarity of subject, size, style, and technique, three plaques are 
added to the series and all seven are given as belonging to the same series of scenes 
from the legends of Sts. Peter and Paul. 

An enamel of Christ in the act of blessing, adored by two angels, in certain de- 
tails of draping and ornament closely analogous to the St. James the Less and St. 
Jude plaque, is submitted as a central Majesty figure and the latter enamel, as 
one of a series which surrounded it, bearing out Mr. Mitchell's view that ‘‘the 
panel with the two apostles SS. James and Jude may be supposed to have formed 
part of a series of twelve apostles two by two, flanking a figure of Christ in Maj- 
esty. A comparison of the enamels with English wall painting and illu- 
minations of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries shows a close analogy of style, 
while technically there is unquestionable relationship with the Continental style. 
The question of origin must be regarded as still unsolved, with the weight of evi- 
dence in favor of England. 

Mediaeval Alabaster Statuettes—U. Mippe.porr, in Art in America, xvi 
(1928), pp. 199-203 (3 figs.), writes of two English alabaster statuettes of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at St. Croce in Gerusalemme in Rome. He comments briefly 
upon the mediaeval alabaster workshop and points out that many of these 
statuettes may be found along the paths of commerce of the Middle Ages, empha- 
sizing the close relationship between art and daily life. 

Sculptures of the Westminster Schools.—J. G. Noppen, in Burl. Mag., liii 
(1928), pp. 74-78 (5 figs.), publishes Dr. James’ identification of the admirable 
grouping of human and animal figures in the westernmost spandril of the first stage 
of the north wall of St. Andrew’s chapel at Westminster, as Adam naming the ani- 
mals, on the basis of its similarities to scenes of that subject in manuscript bestiaries. 
A comparison of the Westminster angels, especially that exquisite one in the south- 
east corner of the transept, with the Lincoln angels (ca. 1280), suggests that not 
the masters of abbey carving, but their assistants, or perhaps only their influence 
went to the cathedral. On the authority of Professor Lethaby, John of St. 
Albans is suggested as the head of the Westminster school. 

Seal Bags at Canterbury.—A. F. Kenprick, in Burl. Mag., lili (1928), pp. 87-91 
(5 figs.), suggests as a real service to the study of early mediaeval art the task 
of bringing together and putting in their proper relations the seal bags, especially 
those at Canterbury, which were cut by the monks from dilapidated vestments of 


Oriental textiles rich in superb Sassanian design. 


RENAISSANCE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Ancient Motives of the Battle in Later Art.—In Miinch. Jb., v (1928), pp. 353 
375 (14 figs.), W. PinprER points out details that are almost identical in the cavalry 
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fights in the Utrecht Psalter, one of Leonardo’s studies (at Venice) for the Battle 
of Anghiari, and Rubens’ Capture of Tunis. Rubens naturally took his motive 
partly from Leonardo, but there is no possibility of such relationship between 
Rubens or Leonardo and the illustrator of the Utrecht Psalter. All three must 
have felt the influence of classical prototypes; such prototypes are to be found 
especially on sarcophagi, with such subjects as the Battle of the Amazons. 

Bronze Casts of Ancient Statues.—From an inquiry into the origin, history, and 
identity of six bronze casts from ancient statues in Florence, which were brought 
to Cassel in 1756, R. HALLE has extended his researches to include similar bronze 
statues cast in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, that have 
formed part of other collections, especially at Paris, Madrid, and Vienna. This 
involves some discussion also of the originals themselves, the names and attribu- 
tions given them, the various restorations, and their changes of ownership and 
place of abode. Undoubtedly some of the newly discovered ancient marbles 
were reproduced in bronze in the early part of the sixteenth century, but the earliest 
definite collection was made for Francis I of France, about 1540-1550, by Fran- 
cisco Primaticcio of Bologna, chiefly from originals in Rome belonging to the Pope. 
Some of them were chosen in pairs, apparently to adorn a formal out-door bel- 
vedere at Fontainebleau. Only five of this collection are now in the Louvre; the 
rest were probably melted up at the time of the Revolution. Other statues in 
bronze were acquired by Catherine de Medici from Florence and by Henry IV, and 
still others were cast in Paris by the brothers Keller, about 1680-1700, from moulds 
made in Italy. About the same time the Florentine sculptor Soldani cast a num- 
ber of statues for Prince Liechtenstein’s collection, which is now in Vienna. The 
chief Spanish collection, comprising some twenty or thirty statues, was made for 
Philip IV, about 1650, by the painter Velasquez, for the adornment of an octag- 
onal hall, the Tribuna, in the new palace at Madrid. Some of these were cast 
in Rome by the sculptor Finelli, others in Madrid by Hieronymus Ferrer, who 
came from Rome, and the Spaniard Rioja. Only a very few of these, with one or 
two of an earlier date, are now in the Prado Museum. The six Cassel statues, 
which were acquired from the Passano family of Genoa, were a Venus, a Mercury, 
a Satyr, the Idolino, a Wrestler, and a Scythian (Amelung, Fii/rer, Nos. 67, 139, 
65, 268, 66, 68). Of these only the third and fourth are now in Cassel; the Mercury 
has disappeared; the Venus is in private possession in Berlin. They were probably 
cast about 1680 by the Florentine sculptor Ercole Ferrata, who was restorer of 
antiques for Cosimo III de Medici. They are all extremely good work, but the 
Idolino, the only one from a bronze original and the only known copy taken directly 
from that original, is the finest and the most accurate of them all. The marble 
originals in Florence were copied in this way a number of times, but no more per- 
missions were given after about 1720-1730. The differences, sometimes very con- 
siderable, which are seen in casts made from the same model, reflect the personality 
of the artists who made them rather than the changing taste of the time. Of 
several reproductions of the Medici Venus at Florence (Amelung, 67), that at 
Cassel is the only one in which the supporting tree-stump and dolphin are entirely 
omitted. Ferrata, if it was he, evidently saw in the forms of the marble the struc- 
ture of a Greek original in bronze, which had needed no suchsupport. The 
Spanish copy of the girl playing with knuckle-bones (restored with a mussel-shell 
has a head entirely unlike the characterless head of the Borghese marble in Paris. 
It is younger, more life-like and individual, with softer hair, and is turned to look 
at the action of the hands, instead of gazing indifferently into space. This great 
artistic improvement is doubtless due to the genius of Velasquez. (Jb. Arch. I., 
xlii (1927), pt. 3/4, pp. 193-220; 12 figs. 
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Gilt-Bronze Appliques.—In Bull. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 8 (Aug. 1928), pp. 195-198 
8 figs.), PRESTON REMINGTON discusses briefly a series of gilt bronze appliques of 
dancing maidens acquired by the Museum several years ago. ‘The series is the 
result of inspiration gained from a series of mural paintings from the so-called 
Villa of Cicero at Pompeii. They are discussed to show to what extent they are 
copied and to what extent they show the artist's originality 

Right and Left in Painting.—In Miinch. Jb., v (1928), pp. 213-224 (12 figs.), 
H. WO LFFLIN studies the causes for the marring of the effect of a composition by 
its reversal, as we get it when a lantern slide is reversed. It is not merely because 
we are familiar with such a picture as the Sistine Madonna that we resent its 
reversal; there are deep-seated instincts that make certain right and left relation- 
ships of line and mass more pleasing than their reverse. 

Sardinian Lace.—In Boll. d’ Arte, vii (1927), pp. 193-213 (51 figs.), A. TARAMELLI 
discusses the peasant arts of lace and woven textiles in Sardinia, drawing his 
illustrations from the remarkably representative collection of Amilcare Dallai 
The striking characteristic of the minor arts of Sardima is their continuity of 
tradition through centuries. This is explained by the isolation of the island 
Outside influences, notably Byzantine, Italian, and Spanish play a part, but they 
are all assimilated and colored by native peculiarities. 


ITALY 


Additions to the Work of Pierino da Vinci.—U. Mippe.porr, in Burl. Mag, liii- 
1928), pp. 299-306 (10 figs.), makes several additions to the work of that little- 
known nephew of Leonardo, whose lively and nervously modeled sculptures have, 
for the most part, been attributed to Michelangelo. On the basis of literary data 
and comparison of styles, A Young River God in the Louvre, marked ‘‘ Florentine 
school of the sixteenth century,” is identified as the work of Pierino da Vinci at the 
height of his Michelangelesque technique, shortly before his death about 1554 
{An incomplete relief of a Pieta in the Vatican, which is here attributed to Pierino 
on the basis of similarity to the Milanese Madonna, was probably started after the 
Pisan works and left incomplete at the master’s death. On the basis of a close 
analogy with details of the fountains of the Villa Reale di Castello, Florence, by 
Pierino after a design by Tribolo, a putto for a fountain now in the museum at 
\rezzo is published as possibly the first original effort of Pierino while under 
Tribolo. A small relief of Boy and Satyr preserved in the Bargello as anonymous 
is given to the artist between his earliest and his Pisan period, because of the 
delicate continuity and characteristic chiselwork. A Flagellation of Christ 
known to the author only by photograph, is noted tentatively as a sketch of 
Pierino’s finished by some other hand or as a school copy of one of his works 
The ‘‘Flagellation’’ ascribed to Pierino in the Musée Jacquemart-André, Paris 


gives the impression of a later date and is published as one of Vincenzo Danti's 
earliest efforts 

Another Unpublished Correggio.—R. Fry, in Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 109-110 
fig.), in analyzing a Pieti in the Lord Lee of Fareham’s collection bears out W. G 
Constable's connection of it with Correggio. By comparing it with the known 
early works of the master he attributes it to the young Correggio between the age 
of seventeen and twenty, when he had not yet mastered proportion and drawing 
but had struck his own note in his peculiar chiaroscuro and plastic rhythm 

Bernini’s Models for the Louvre.—R. Joseruson, in Gaz. B.-A., xvii (1928), 
pp. 77-92 (10 figs.), by publishing three drawings, recently found in the Tessin 
collection in the Musée National at Stockholm, of the two lost models for the 
Louvre, made in 1666 by de Rossi in Paris after the fourth plan, which embodies 
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changes in floor plan and proportion, shows that the criticisms of the plans have 
been based on Marot’s five none too exact engravings and Varin’s misleading 
medal of the third plan. This points to the fact that the Bernini plan, after all the 
inspiration of Levau and Perrault, was not abandoned for purely artistic reasons. 
\ comparison of the Chigi Palace with the drawings of the models shows this 
palace in Rome, remodeled in 1665 by Bernini, to be an excellent expression of the 
great architect's dream for the Louvre facade 

Gianfrancesco Rustici.—The Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 260-273 (12 figs.), in an 
article from a rough draft by the late C. Lorsrer describing the life and works of 
Rustici, publishes a black chalk drawing of a warrior seen from behind, which is in 
Mr. Julius Boéhler’s remarkable collection of old master drawings at Lucerne, as 
one of Rustici’s preparatory figures for a battle scene. A foot-and-a-half terra 
cotta of Moses as the Lawgiver is attributed to Rustici. 

Giorgione.—M. Conway, in Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 259-260 (3 figs.), agrees 
with Professor Frank Jewett Mather that the ‘‘Infant Paris Exposed by Priam’s 
Orders in Professor Mather'’s collection is by Giorgione. He suggests that the 
youthful Giorgione may have been apprenticed to some Bassano painter because 
the peculiar type of Giorgionesque architecture, especially the tower buttressed at 
four angles, is found in no other part of the Veneto 

A Giorgione Discovery.—M. Conway, in Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 127-131 

fig.), dates about 1490 the Budapest fragment of The Birth of Paris, which he 
attributes to the young Giorgione, before any trace of Bellini influence is evident. 
He concludes that the master did the same subject twice on different scales with 
many changes in detail; the lost one, which was the better and is known to us 
through the Teniers copy, was done for the Beccaro family; the Budapest canvas, 
of which this is a fragment, was done for the Contarini family. 

A Madonna by Giovanni Bellini—Drtr tev, BAron von Habe Ln, in Burl. Mag., 
lili (1928), pp. 270-276, (3 figs), publishes the comparatively unknown Madonna 
del Baldacchino hitherto attributed to one of the Vivarini, probably to Bartolom- 
meo, as the work of Giovanni Bellini. He refutes Berenson’s theory of the mas- 
ter’s abnormally late development, in which August 2, 1471, is the key date, on the 
basis of documentary evidence of the erection of the Carita altars in 1460 and 1461. 
After a review of the sparse details of Giovanni's life, the author concludes that he 
was independent of his father at the end of the fifties and supporting himself by his 
art. A comparison with the early Madonnas places this one in the second half of 
the sixties as the culmination of the early Bellini treatment of the subject. 

Michelangelo’s First Sculpture.—H. Mackowsky, in Burl. Mag., liii (1928), 
pp. 165-170 (3 figs.), in reviewing the case of an oval slab of untoned Carrara 
marble with the relief of Apollo and Marsyas, attributes it to the young Michel- 
angelo, while studying in the garden of San Marco, on the basis of the inexperi- 
enced technique, the unfinished state, relationship to an antique gem of the same 
subject kept by Lorenzo de’ Medici in the studio of his city palace, and simplifica- 
tion of subject, particularly in the intensely tragic head of Marsyas. 

A Painting by Fra Bartolommeo.—I. V. ELprEr, in Art in America, xvi (1928), 
pp. 196-198 (pl.), calls attention to a Fra Bartolommeo, Presentation of the Child 
Jesus in the Temple, now in the collection of Mr. John D. Levy of New York. 
It is of the master’s early period, quite small, and thus probably part of a pre- 
della, and in an excellent state of preservation. 

Pesellino.—Rescuing Pesellino from the confusion of critics, P. HeNpy in 
Burl. Mag., liii (1928), pp. 67-74 (5 figs.), lists, on the basis of the Trinity with Sts. 
James and Mamante in the National Gallery—the sole authenticated work of the 
master—which Mrs. Berenson used as the corner-stone for the attribution of ten 
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pictures to the fictitious Compagno di Pesellino, all the paintings given to the 
latter which he regards as authentic works of Pesellino. Despite a general devel- 
opment from angularity to round, sculpturesque quality, a comparison of early 
works, ¢.g., the cassone Triumph of Petrarch, which all agree belongs to the master, 
with the disputed later works, e.g., the Virgin and Child in a Niche (both in the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum), shows the same general ideas of light and 
design 

Titian’s Christ and the Adulteress at Glasgow.—B. BERENSON writes of the 
Glasgow Christ and the Adulteress in Art in America, xvi (1928), pp. 148-157 (7 
figs.), stating that a head long known to have been missing from the Glasgow can- 
vas has been acquired by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sachs, of New York. He bases 
his arguments on two almost contemporary copies, one in the Bergamo gallery, 
the other in the collection of Herr Friedeberg, of Berlin, both of which show the 
additional figure. He attributes the Glasgow picture to Titian rather than to 
Ciorgione 

Two Unknown Works by Titian.—On the basis of “ certain technical peculiarities 
and some beauties typical of Titian’s early works,’ DeTrLEV, BARON voN HaADELN, 
in Burl. Mag., liii (1928), pp. 55-56 (3 figs.), attributes a Madonna with St 
John Presenting a Banner to a Knight, in the Lord Lee of Fareham’s collection, to 
the youthful Titian. An unfinished sketch of the Holy Family with St. John, in 
which the middle group is closely related in composition to the Mond Madonna 
in the National Gallery, is identified as a Titian done before the latter. 

The Work of Leonardo.—S. Porovitcn, in Burl. Magq., liii (1928), pp. 106-110, 
reviews Edward MecCurdy’s The Mind cf Leonarde da Vinci (360 pp., 16 pls 
Cape, 12 sh. 6d.) as unsatisfactory simply because the problem of reconstructing 
Leonardo's kaleidoscopic personality from the ‘‘remaining products of his mind”’ 
is, in the nature of such cases, impossible of solution. 


GERMANY 


Griinewald Portraits.—In Zeit. F. Bild. K., lxii (1928), pp. 116-120 (5 figs.), 
M. Escuericu points out that with all the imaginative effect of Griinewald’s 
pictures, his figures are for the most part portraits. An interesting instance of 
his perhaps unconscious repetition of a definite person's features is discovered by a 
comparison of a drawing of the Madonna in Clouds at Haarlem with the Miracle 
of the Snow altarpiece at Freiburg i. Br. Working over the portrait of Cardinal 
Albrecht in the altarpiece, the painter became so familiar with the cardinal’s 
features and the pose depicted there that he involuntarily repeated them in the 
drawing of the Madonna, which he was probably working on at about the same 
time; possibly he thought of using the Madonna design in the altarpiece 

Hans Leinberger.—In Miinch. Jb., v (1928), pp. 116-189 (62 figs.), O. Bram 
studies the individual works of Hans Leinberger and his atelier and pupils, group- 
ing the sculptures, according to their style, as the work of the ‘‘Cologne Master,” 
the ‘‘George Master,’’ the ‘‘Doubting Thomas Master,” etc. The general style 
of Leinberger and his followers (their work dates in the early years of the sixteenth 
century) may be characterized as a late Gothic flowering, in which the Gothic 
appears as the outer covering of an art that is fundamentally naturalistic. 

The Master of St. Korbinian.—In Zeit. f. Bild. K., lxii (1928), pp. 152-160 

12 figs.), O. Benescu characterizes the work of the Master of St. Korbinian, a 
pupil of Friedrich Pacher, whose principal activity was in the German South 
Tirol, in Brixen and Bozen, in the eighties and nineties of the fifteenth century. 
Both through Pacher and directly, from a sojourn in Northern Italy, our master 
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acquired peculiarities of the Ferrarese school. But his own strong individuality 
saved him from becoming a mere imitator. 

Matthias ‘‘Griinewald.”’—It has been considered probable that a Wiirzburg 
citizen, Mathis Gothardt Nithardt, referred to in documents, is identical with 
Matthias Griinewald. Stylistic evidence to support this hypothesis is now fur- 
nished by F. Knapp in Zeit. f. Bild. K., \xii (1928), pp. 135-139 (7 figs.). In 
Griinewald’s Lindenhardt altarpiece of 1503 are figures obviously studied from 
extant sculptures from the hand and workshop of Riemenschneider; and stylistic 
details, such as drapery treatment, are based on Riemenschneider’s work. So close 
is the dependence that we can only conclude that Griinewald was at one time a 
pupil of Riemenschneider and must have worked as an assistant in this master’s 
atelier at Wiirzburg. 

The Niedermendig Altarpiece.—In Zeit. f. Bild. K., |xii (1928), pp. 97-102 
9 figs.), A. Scurprers describes a winged altarpiece at Niedermendig which is 
said to have been brought from the Netherlands and placed in the Romanesque 
abbey church, where it now is, by a certain Bernhard Keip in the early seventeenth 
century. The central panel, with the Pieta, and the wings, both inside (Bearing 
of the Cross and the Resurrection) and outside (two pairs of saints), show the 
style of a Lower Rhenish master of about 1490. The predella (four small panels 
with scenes from the life of Christ) could not have belonged to the altarpiece 
originally. It is contemporary work, i.e., of about 1490, but in the style of a Dutch 
or German pupil of Geertgen tot sint Jans 

Sir Philip Hoby in the Uffizi—C. S. Wort ey, in Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 
278-283 (3 figs.), identifies a portrait of an unknown man in the Uffizi as of Sir 
Philip Hoby, presumably a copy of Holbein’s lost portrait by one of the master’s 
followers. Readers are asked if they know of some other portrait of the gentle- 
man besides the authentic Windsor drawing and the disputed Windsor drawing. 


AUSTRIA 


Plan of the Island of Csepel.—In Archacologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 159- 
165, DaGoBert Frey describes a plan of this island found in the Austrian War 
Office. It is the work of ‘‘L. F. de Rosenfelt, Keyserl. Ingenieur Haubtman”’ 
and dedicated to Prince Eugene of Savoy. The map seems to be accurate, and 
the picture which it gives of the Royal Palace is especially valuable in throwing 
light upon the history of this building, which was planned in 1715, and also on 
the history of the palace of Prince Eugene. The map contains, beside a plan of 
the island, also a view of Backeve and the palace of Prince Eugene, and above, a 


bird's-eye view of Buda and Pest. 
HUNGARY 
BUDAPEST.—Calvary Rotunda of Johann Lukas von Hildebrandt.—In 


Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 188-197, Bruno Grimmsuirz discusses the 
calvary rotunda built in 1711-1717 for Anna Maria Viznerin or Schwarczin. 
This was moved from Budapest to Epreskert in 1893. On the basis of the unre- 
ligious character of the base and the general method of treatment, he assigns the 
work to Johann Lukas von Hildebrandt. 

Carolus Ferenc Gundrich.—In Archacologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 255-263, 
HeNrRIK HorvArtu discusses the work of Carolus Ferenc Gundrich, a provincial 
architect who came to Budapest in the middle of the eighteenth century and 
worked there. He was made a citizen of Ofen in 1726 and of Pest in 1733. He 
made the two side altars in the City Church of the Inner City 

GODOLLO.- Calvary Rotunda.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 198- 
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201, Etemér Réu discusses this rotunda, which was constructed in 1771 by order 
of Count Anton Grassalkovich. It differs in details from the type established by 
Hildebrandt and can perhaps be assigned to Johann Mayrhoffer. The rotunda 
has suffered much in the last century and well deserves care and restoration. 

Inter-play between the Art and Culture of Milan and Hungary.—In Publica- 
tions of the Scientific Society of Buda, 1928, 90 pp. (20 pls.), Joran BaLoGu pub- 
lishes in Hungarian and Italian a résumé of the relations between Milan and 
Hungary during the latter part of the fifteenth century. These were based first 
on the friendly relations between the two families of Sforza and Hunyadi. During 
the reign of Hunyadi Janos, these relations were rather political, but during the time 
of Matthias Corvinus, the artistic side became equally prominent. This feature 
was particularly strong between the years 1460-1470 and 1485-1490. Among the 
Milanese and Lombard artists who went to Hungary were Ambrosius de Cappo, 
Petrus Antonius de Suigo, Laurentius de Canturio, Cristoforus de Panigatis, and 
other architects. Later in 1485 there was discussed a marriage of Hunyadi 
Janos, natural son of Matthias, and Bianca Maria Sforza. This led to many rich 
gifts and in the Sforza treasury many of the finest works of art were always labelled 
Hungarian. The two most important Hungarian sculptures of the period, those 
of the King and Queen of Hungary, are the work of Lombard sculptors, perhaps 
Giovanni Dalmata. Miniatures are a special field where Lombard influence was 
exerted and many of the finest miniatures of Corvinus show Lombard influence 
This is especially true in those under the Abbot of Madocsa, Zoan Antonio Cat- 
taneo, Miniator librorum regiorum. This man seems to have established a school 
in Buda. On the other hand, many Hungarians went to Milan and worked there, 
such as Nikolao Rusperger Hungaricus. The influence went on during the entire 
period of the two families. There was an interruption after the death of Matthias, 
but the artistic relations continued. 


BELGIUM 


Creed Tapestry.—In B. Mus. F. A., xxvi, 156 (Aug. 1928), pp. 64-70 (6 figs.), 
Miss GERTRUDE TOWNSEND describes fully the prophets and apostles in the Flem- 
ish creed tapestry dating at the end of the fifteenth century, which is on exhibition 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The main field of the tapestry is divided into 
four parts each of which contains the representation of a scene from the Bible. 
The author reveals the reason behind the apparently arbitrary arrangement of the 
scenes and discusses the traditions which influenced the designing of ‘‘Creed”’ 
tapestries. 

A Drawing Ascribed to Van Dyck.—R. ScuwaseE, in Burl. Mag., lili (1928), pp. 
61-67 (2 figs.), questions the attribution of a drawing of Two Heralds in the 
Albertina, Vienna, to Van Dyck, on the basis of their costume, which came in no 
earlier than 1655. General details of drawing and the costumes relate the work to 
the drawings in Amsterdam of officers of the Garter ascribed to Sir Peter Lely. 

A Hitherto Unknown Drawing by Rubens.—H. Leporin1, in Burl. Mag., liii 
(1928), pp. 134-139 (fig.), identifies a hitherto unknown pen-and-ink drawing of 
The Death of St. Anthony of Egypt, the upper section of which is in possession of 
an American collector in Pittsburg, as the work of Rubens, on the basis of its close 
relation to a lost painting by Rubens of the same subject which we know only in a 
print by Clouwet, illustrated in Roose, vol. II, pl. 135. 

A Sixteenth-Century Flemish Portrait.—W. G. Constas.e, in Burl. Mag., liii 
(1928), pp. 159-165 (4 figs.), attributes the Viscount Lee of Fareham’s Portrait of 
a Man, which is Italianate in conception and Flemish in technique and was hitherto 
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given to Jan Scorel, to Joos van Cleve during or after his visit to Italy, late in 1528 
or 1529. 
HOLLAND 

Dutch Genre Painters.—W. R. VALENTINER, in Art in America, xvi (1928), 
pp. 168-180 (7 figs.), writes of the influence of Pieter de Hooch upon Dutch genre 
painters. He thinks that the work of Esaias Boursse, in interiors especially, 
paralleled that of de Hooch and goes into detail concerning his life and work. He 
believes the Sleeping Tobias at Rotterdam to be the work of Boursse, thus proving 
that Roursse worked with Rembrandt, for Rembrandt did many similarly com- 
posed drawings on this theme. 

Jan Steen.—In Zeit. f. Bild. K., lxii (1928), pp. 173-179 (4 figs.), W. SrecHow 
makes a contribution to the study of Jan Steen, pointing out some important in- 
fluences in the development of his style. A winter landscape of 1651 in the pos- 
session of Count Brahe in Skokloster (Sweden) proves conclusively that Steen was 
early influenced by Isack van Ostade. Frans van Mieris was another important 
source of influence upon Steen's development. From Mieris Steen evidently took 
certain motives for his pictures, such as that of the doctor's visit, and also the trick 
of showing a view into rooms beyond the one in which the main action takes place 

Jan Steen and his Master.—Dr. HorstepE bE Groot, in Art in America, xvi 

1928), pp. 249-253 (2 figs.), upholds Prof. W. Martin of The Hague in a statement 
that Jan Steen took a great deal in subject matter and treatment from his master, 
Nicholaes Knupfer. He uses as evidence The Marriage Night of the Young 
Tobias, a subject treated similarly by both men. 

Rediscovered Paintings by Frans Hals.—W. R. VALENTINER, in Art in America, 
xvi (1928), pp. 234-249 (9 figs.), lists twelve rediscovered paintings by Frans Hals, 
supplementing previous lists, and recounts the history of the work done on this 
artist since Dr. Bode brought out his importance in 1880. 

Two Paintings by Vermeer.—W. R. VALENTINER, in Art in America, xvi (1928), 
pp. 100-107 (3 pls.), discusses two newly discovered Vermeer’s now in the collec- 
tion of Andrew Mellon. He believes that one of them, The Smiling Girl, is the 
companion piece to a head in the Arenburg collection in Brussels. The two were 
mentioned in a sale of twenty-one pieces of the artist’s work in Amsterdam in 1696. 


SPAIN 

Pictures by Zurburan.—In Zeit. f. Bild. K., lxi (1927), pp. 289-292 (5 figs.), 
A. L. Mayer discusses some hitherto unknown works by Zurburan. Two panels 
of St. Jerome and St. Benedict, formerly in the collection of Lord Heylisbury and 
now in the Boehler collection in Munich, must have belonged to a series executed 
about 1630. In private possession in Madrid there is a Monk dated about 1630 
also, which is undoubtedly by this artist. Zurburan may safely be accredited also 
with the powerfully executed picture of a Dominican friar in a private collection in 
Barcelona, where it is now marked anonymous. ‘Two characteristic Kneeling 
Angels, as well as a beautifully conceived Liberation of Peter, in the collection of 
Molina Dazas in Madrid, may be added to the list. Another characteristic work, 
though not of the finest, is the St. Agnes in the possession of José Suarez in Seville. 
Other works here attributed to the master are a Child’s Portrait, in the possession 
of Dr. Carvallo, a Crucifixion, in Sonora, indicating the influence of Ribera, and a 
St. Dorothy, in Seville. 

Three Attributions to Antonio Puga.—In Burl. Mag., lii (1928), pp. 76-81 (5 
figs.), A. L. Mayer questions the attribution to the young Velasquez of three 
genre paintings recently in the market: A Cripple with a Begging Bowl, The 
Nutcracker, and a Tavern Scene. A comparison with the only signed work of 
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Antonio Puga, St. Jerome (1636) in Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, here points 
to this painter’s more ordinary and vulgar hand which imitated his master Velas- 
quez *‘ perfectamente”’ according to Cean Bermudez. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


An English Tapestry Panel of The Sacrifice of Isaac.— A. F. KeNprick, in Burl. 
Vag., liii (1928), pp. 287-288 (2 figs.; 1 colored pl.), publishes a smal] tapestry 
panel woven of silk and silver threads on woolen warp owned by Colonel Howard, 
which has internal evidence of origin that leads to the solution of important 
problems. This panel and two small ones in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
closely related to it are here assigned to William Sheldon’s factory in the time of his 
son and successor, Ralph, on the basis of the use of English lettering in the in- 
scription on Colonel Howard's tapestry, which associates it with the weavers of the 
maps, who worked out Ralph Sheldon’s idea of map weaving, prompted by the 
publication of Saxton’s engravings in 1579. The source of the great variety of 
designs used by Sheldon's workers is still untraced. Some one familiar with the 
engraved work of the time might possibly find that an English series of Biblical 
scenes was available; of course, it is just possible that designs were especially made 
for the Warwickshire tapestry factory. 

Sculpture Attributed to Alberto Arnoldi.—W. R. VALENTINER, in Art in Amer- 
ica, Xvi (1928), pp. 264-270 (3 figs.), would prove that an anonymous statue of the 
Madonna in the Victoria and Albert Museum is the work of Alberto Arnoldi. In 
comparing it with Arnoldi’s work in the Bigallo Chapel in Florence he points out 
striking likenesses 


FAR EASTERN 
PERSIA 


Persian Art.—In Sitzh. Bayr. Akad., 1927, 1. Abh., pp. 1-36 (2 pls.), FrreEpRICH 
WILHELM VON BissinG discusses the origin and nature of Persian art, strongly 
maintaining the older view of Dieulafoy, Perrot-Chipiez, Picard, and Curtius that 
this was largely borrowed from Persia's neighbors, and arguing against the thesis 
of Sarre-Hertzfeld and, more recently, Anton Moortgat in his Hellas und dic 
Kunst der Achdmeniden, that Persian art was indigenous and exerted a decided 
influence on early Greek art. Von Bissing sees proof of Greek influence upon 
Persia in the treatment of the bases of columns in the Tomb of Cyrus and in other 
buildings, in the double framing of doors, in the profiles of cornices, and in the gen- 
eral type of structure; tendencies which Persian art later abandoned but which 
were carried still further in Ionic and Aegean architecture. The literary tradition 
is in accord with this: Herodotus and Xenophon speak of Greeks as settling in 
Susa, Baktra, and Ampe; of doctors like Ktesias at the court of Artaxerxes I1; of 
explorers like Skylax, in the service of Darius 1; of artists like Telephanes of 
Phocea and Theodorus of Samos. The Greek treatment of folds in sculptured 
drapery, far from being borrowed from Persia, as Moortgat thinks, was, when 
rather highly developed, made use of in the Persian reliefs of Erghil. Von 
Bissing emphasizes the fact that the Persians did not servilely imitate or me- 
chanically copy the art of their neighbors, but gave to whatever they adopted an 
individuality and character that was truly Persian. 


AMERICAN 


The ‘Children of the Sun” and Central America.—In A ni/iquity, ii, 6 (June, 
1928), pp. 161-167, Eric THompson puts forward arguments to refute the dual 
organization of the Mayas, as sponsored by Perry and Elliot Smith. 
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Extra-continental Relations of the American Indians.—In Witt. Anth. Ges., 
lviii, 5, pp. 301-331 (30 figs.), J. IMBELLONI presents a very interesting discourse on 
the cultural relations of Polynesia with the Americas, taking into account ethno- 
graphic, linguistic, and archaeological considerations. Patu-patu or mere (stone 
clubs) of Polynesian forms have been found, in limited numbers, from Ohio to 
Chile. It cannot be denied that the shape, execution, and technique of these 
clubs are the same as in the case of similar artifacts so commonly found in Oceania 
and particularly throughout Polynesia. In certain South Ameri¢an instances, the 
resemblance really amounts to an identity. It is extremely improbable that such 
a highly specialized form of patu-patu as the onewa and mere should have developed 
independently outside of New Zealand. Besides the impressive resemblances in 
the forms and functions of the clubs, Imbelloni shows a striking linguistic similarity 
in the terminology of certain Polynesian and South American tribes. Ethno- 
graphic, linguistic, and archaeological evidences from Oceania and the Americas 
tend to show that certain tribes of the two regions once were in close contact. 

NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 

The first Open Meeting of this season was held at the German Institute when 
a report of their 1928 excavations in Samos was given. A summary of this report 
appears below together with the results of the work of the Institute on other 
sites during the past year. The French School held two meetings, one on March 
12th, when the Director, M. Roussel, summarized the work of the School, during 
1928, and the second on March 26th, when Mr. Andreades, Professor of Economics 
at the University of Athens, read a paper on ‘‘ The Finances of the War of Alex- 
ander the Great,’ and M. Chapouthier of the French School, discussed the cult 
of the Cretan Mother Goddess in the light of recent discoveries. A third meeting 
will be held on April 10th, when M. Roussel will discuss a Hymn to Isis found at 
KXyme in Asia Minor. On March 14th an Open Meeting was held at the American 
School when Mr. Broneer gave a paper on the ‘‘ Armed Aphrodite of Acrocorinth,”’ 
Mr. Luce on ‘‘ Modon in the Middle Ages,’ and Mr. Carpenter on a reconstruction 
of the Nike Parapet. At the Greek Archaeological Society, on March 21st, Mr. 
Marinatos, the new Ephor for Crete, gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Homer, 
Mycenae and the East.” In spite of the extraordinary cold weather, excavations 
have already begun at some sites; Mr. Shear has been working at the Theatre in 
Corinth for more than a month, and Mr. Heurtley of the British School has been 
excavating prehistoric mounds in Macedonia. Sir Arthur Evans passed through 
Athens on his way to Crete, where the reconstruction work on the Palace of Minos 
has been in progress for some weeks. Other excavations may be somewhat de- 
layed this year, as many of the archaeologists, both Greek and foreign, are plan- 
ning to go to Berlin for the Jubilee of the German Archaeological Institute the 
third week of April. 

For the last five years Mr. Kyparissis (formerly the Ephor for Achaia but now 
Ephor of Attica) has carried on excavations which prove that practically the whole 
of Achaia was more or less densely populated in the Mycenaean era. He has 
explored Mycenaean cemeteries at Liopessi, Ano Sychena, Kato Goumenitza, 
and this last year worked at Prostovitza and Chalandritza. This latter town is 
situated at a height of 334 m. on the southwestern spur of the Panachaian Moun- 
tain, between the twenty-first and twenty-second kilometer post on the road 
from Patras to Kalavryta. In the time of the Frankish overlords it was one of 
their important towns and was constituted as a separate barony in 1209, when its 
first Baron was Audebert de la Tremouille. Ruins of the Frankish tower are 
still preserved. Chalandritza was apparently unknown in classic times. A short 
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distance outside the town, in the region called Hagios Basileios, there is a series 
of small hills of a soft sandy limestone in which were cut the tombs of an extensive 
Mycenaean necropolis. In addition to the usual rock-cut chamber-tombs there 
are also tholoi built of flat stones and erected on the summit of the small knolls; 
three of these were identified by Mr. Kyparissis, but two are half ruined since 
stones had been taken from them to build a church. Fortunately, however, some 
of the antiquities found in them could be recovered and were turned over to Mr. 
Kyparissis. In the 1928 campaign Mr. Kyparissis confined himself to the ex- 
cavation of the chamber-tombs, but found that in most cases the roof had fallen 
in, and only one tomb showed the objects in a really good state of preservation 
In this were found three skeletons in their original position, one to the right and 
two to the left of the entrance, lying on their side with their knees drawn up. 
The pottery consisted of six large four-handled Mycenaean amphoras with 
geometrical designs on the shoulder, four large false-necked amphoras, and about 
three dozen smaller pots of various shapes. One bronze knife was found together 
with beads of agate and paste and whorls or buttons of steatite and terra-cotta 
and one boar’s tusk. At Prostovitza on the western slope of Mount Erymanthos 
there are hills of the same sandy limestone as at Chalandritza in which were cut 
Mycenaean chamber-tombs. The slope here was so abrupt that it was possible 
to have many rows of tombs one above the other, and Mr. Kyparissis counted 
more than one hundred of them, but unfortunately the villagers had used these 
tombs as quarries and lime pits and thus destroyed their ancient contents. By 
sifting the earth from some of the less ruined tombs a few small objects were 
recovered. In the lower series of tombs Mr. Kyparissis found one with a neatly 
cut dromos, 5 m. long and with its doorway intact and securely blocked with 
stones. On opening the chamber it was found to have been abandoned when 
half finished, and was so low and narrow that it was scarcely possible for a man 
to get into it. Covering the floor near the entrance were stone slabs and under 
them was a skeleton without any funerary offerings. It would seem that before 
the finishing of the family tomb death came upon one member of the family whom 
they buried in haste. The objects recovered from the ruined tombs, and from 
one opened illicitly before Mr. Kyparissis arrived, consist of some very fine 
Late Helladic vases, a gold ring with empty setting, beads of paste, agate and 
amber, whorls or buttons and two thin bronze knives. The Mycenaean tombs 
of Achaia do not produce such a wealth of archaeological material as those in 
the Argolid, but since the pottery can be definitely dated their historical value, 
as showing the spread of Mycenaean civilization to these outlying regions, is of 
the utmost importance. 

Mr. Sotiriou, the Director of the Byzantine Museum in Athens, continued his 
work this past summer at Nea Anchialos in Thessaly. He first cleared the 
district around the big church in front of the Agora of Nea Anchialos which had 
been investigated in previous campaigns, “Basilica A.’ In order to study the 
western approach he excavated the region directly west of the church down to a 
depth of 5 m., and found the Propylon of the church with a colonnade leading 
down by steps to the Atrium. These steps were constructed of re-used ancient 
blocks which would indicate the existence of an ancient temple nearby, and this 
belief was strengthened by the discovery of a dedicatory marble plaque with an 
inscription showing that it came from the Sanctuary of Demeter in Pyrasos. 
The left Pyrgos of the Atrium was also cleared, and the results of this year’s 
excavations show the exact limitation and plan of ‘‘ Basilica A’’ which will now 
be ready for publication. Mr. Sotiriou began also to uncover another Christian 
Basilica, ‘‘ Basilica B,’’ which had been found two years before, lying 200 m. 
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eastward of the first basilica, below the southeast side of the Acropolis of Pyrasos 
and to the right of the road between Volo and Almyros. The apse and the column 
bases on the right side of the nave had been cleared when the building was first 
found. This vear half the Bema and the upper division of the right aisle and part 
of the left row of columns were uncovered together with the passage from the 
Narthex and the right side of the Atrium. The excavation made clear the plan 
of the Bema which furnishes a type of arrangement unknown before in early 
Christian churches. This church can be dated from its decorated architectural 
members as belonging to the first half of the fifth century, and since it was never 
rebuilt after its destruction by fire it still shows the original arrangement of the 
Bema before the later development of the liturgical needs led to the removal of 
the thrones of the Presbyters and the arranging of the seats in rows around the 
semicircle of the apse. The excavation of this building will be continued during 
the coming season. 

The preliminary work of 1927 in the Kerameikos which had shown that an 
earlier and a later Pompeion were to be differentiated, the latter dating from 
Hadrian's time, had made it essential to examine both Pompeia in their whole 
extent by excavating in the corner between the Dipylon and the Eridanos. Under 
the auspices of the German Institute and with the collaboration of Dr. Niibler, 
Dr. Brueckner worked in this area from the end of April to the middle of July. 
The completion of the work in this campaign was unfortunately prevented by the 
epidemic of fever in Athens, but Dr. Brueckner has already resumed work there 
in his 1929 campaign. The results of the 1928 excavations may be summarized 
as follows: the floor of the Hadrianic Pompeion proved to have been built over in 
four different layers, probably extending up to the pre-Frankish period and above 
these strata were isolated mediaeval graves, potters’ kilns, and still higher, gran- 
aries whose walls were constructed of tiles, re-used building blocks and grave 
stones of the classical period; at certain points Dr. Brueckner succeeded in getting 
down to the Hadrianic Pompeion and to that of Conon beneath it, and found that 
the destruction of the former had been much more thorough than that of its pred- 
ecessor since the Hadrianic one had been built at a height of 1 m. above the older 
Pompeion, thereby preserving up to this height the marble orthostates of the ex- 
terior walls and the limestone columns of its large interior room. 

In 1928 Dr. Doérpfeld again undertook excavations at Olympia, since in the 
process of writing his book, Alt Olympia, he realized that the history of the 
Heraion and of the still earlier Sanctuary could not be determined without further 
investigation of the foundations of the temple and also of the Idaean Grotto of 
the ancient Sanctuary of the Mother of the Gods. Accurate plans of the pre- 
served remains were made by the help of Hans Schleif. The three superimposed 
temples of Hera could be definitely differentiated. Under the third niche of the 
cella on the south side it was possible to identify the ancient top-course covering 
the foundations of small round stones belonging to the earliest building, which 
had no peristyle. This course consisted of stone slabs (10-14 em. thick) grooved 
at the ends to fit into one another. They once supported the cella wall and the 
interior columns and also formed the floor of the niches of the aisles. This cor- 
responds, in Dr. Doérpfeld’s opinion, to the stone threshold in the Homeric megaron 
which Penelope had to cross when she entered the megaron through the back 
door,! and is also to be identified with the threshold (ot4és) of the Homeric Hymn 
to Pythian Apollo (116-119). In the second temple, which was built with a 
peristyle, Dr. Dérpfeld found that the stone slabs of the ‘‘oddés”’ of the earlier 
temple were employed for a second time as the crowning course of the foundations 
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of the peristyle covering the small stones of the substructure. The slabs lay, 
however, irregularly and without interlocking of their grooves. The date of this 
second temple was further established by means of a Corinthian alabastron with 
two lions which, at the time of the laying of the foundations had been placed 
as a sort of dedicatory offering among the lowest stones. The cella of this 
second temple shows the same arrangement of piers and interior columns which 
the third temple has, but in the earlier one the stylobate of the inner supports 
does not consist of ashlar walls, but of small stones with single blocks as the 
bases of the columns and piers. In front of the earliest temple and directly 
outside the two enlarged temples were found many holes in the ground, which had 
served for the setting up of wooden posts. His investigations led Dr. Dérpfeld 
also to the conclusion that the great altar of Hera, the foundations of which are 
preserved east of the temple and directly in front of the exedra of Herodes, 
was constructed at the same time as the second temple because, like the colon- 
nade of that temple, it contained re-used grooved slabs from the ‘‘oddés”’ of the 
first temple. Dr. Dérpfeld’s previous statements! about the Idaean Grotto and 
the Altar of Heracles near the Sicyonian Treasury have been further corroborated 
by the discovery of an earlier circular altar made of shell-limestone beneath the 
later altar erected in the fourth century B.c. which Pausanias describes (V. 14.9.), 
thereby settling the question which puzzled Pausanias and his contemporaries 
as to whether the altar was dedicated to the Cretan Heracles or to the son of 
Alkmene, in favor of the older Heracles. This altar had stood in front of the an- 
cient Idaean Grotto, which, by the time of Pausanias, had already been filled 
up for five hundred years and had already been replaced by the great Temple of 
the Mother of the Gods. The existence of this altar provides a new bit of evi- 
dence for the still disputed high antiquity of the Olympian Sanctuary. 

The excavations of the German Institute in Samos in 1928 were extended to 
the territory of the ancient city. West of the Port, Tigani, a hill rises directly 
from the sea, on which lie the ruins of the fort built one hundred years ago by the 
logothete Lykurgos, the hero of the Samian struggle for freedom. It has been 
conjectured that the oldest part of the city, the archaic Samos of Polycrates, was 
on this hill and the seated statue dedicated by Aiakes was found on the slope here. 
The excavations extended over the eastern plateau of the hill within the court of 
the logothete’s palace. The two most important results were: an extensive Roman 
villa or palace of the earliest imperial period and a mass of prehistoric deposit with 
a great quantity of sub-neolithic potsherds. The Roman ruins, preserved only 
in foundations, extend over the whole area excavated (c. 65 by 35 m.), and even 
then the outer limits were not reached. The remains appear to have belonged to 
two complexes of buildings apparently very close together in date. The southern- 
most complex is grouped around a large rectangular peristyle of about twenty by 
fifteen metres (the eastern part was not excavated). A water channel surrounds 
the court with an artistic arrangement of niches, and water for this was supplied 
from a central fountain. The stylobates are fairly well preserved with clamps 
and dowel holes which allow a calculated restoration of eight by six columns. 
Behind the broad portico on the north lay only a row of rooms, on the west the 
buildings seem to have been deeper, while the south side has fallen into the sea 
Che northern complex, only one metre distant and parallel to the other, seems 
to be a little later and was probably erected to replace a preceding structure which 
had been destroyed by fire, to which extensive, but somewhat disconnected foun- 
dations may be assigned. The later building had on the north a large rectangular 
peristyle about 16 m. across, with a simple water channel running around it; the 
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stylobate is not preserved in situ. The colonnade probably extended only on 
three sides while the fourth, that to the west, was closed by a wall. ‘This peristyle, 
too, was adjoined on one side, the south, by a narrow row of rooms which cor- 
respond in width to the parallel north row of rooms of the southern structure. 
The rest of the building was in part unexcavated in this campaign and in part 
completely destroyed by later building. Architectural fragments in the Doric 
style may be assigned to both peristyles. Among the many fragments of stucco 
are some technically excellent pieces, some with painted figures. The early 
date of these buildings, first century A.p., is attested by the severe peristylar type 
of house, the building of the foundations without mortar and the stucco decoration 
of the walls. The series of Claudian portrait heads, formerly found in this same 
region, agrees with this dating. Furthermore, in this year’s excavations there was 
found a more than life-size statute of Trajan, in fragments, but with the head well 
preserved, and showing traces of color on the cloak. The Greek occupation of 
this area betrays itself by potsherds of all periods and by two pits cut in the rock 
containing coarse dishes of archaic form. All remains of the Greek buildings 
which one must presume stood here were completely removed when the Roman 
foundations were laid. Among these Roman foundation walls, to a depth of two 
metres, lies a mass of débris, probably a ‘‘fill,”’ containing great quantities of 
sub-neolithic pottery. The most common shape that could be pieced together 
was a bow! with flat bottom and string holes, like those known from northern 
Greece. There are also jugs with cut-away necks and string holes, as well as 
half spherical goblets with conical stems. These pots are all covered with a 
smoothly polished glaze and in contrast with lighter colors, shiny black is pre- 
dominant, sometimes the ‘“‘urfirnis’’ technique is recognizable. The decoration 
is carried out in three ways as is customary on pottery of this period: incised and 
punctured designs with white filling, black slipped vases with reserved zones of 
gray showing cross-hatching and zigzags in black, patterns in white paint on black. 
Occasionally a thick red-earth pigment was used for a band around the rim and 
on the base. However surprisingly the shapes and technique agree with the 
pottery on the northern Greek mainland, the design and arrangement of the orna- 
ment is entirely local. There were also stone celts, obsidian knives and two stone 
vases. Remains of houses and stratification are completely lacking, but here and 
there at various places in the soft clayey hardpan were cut round pits, or bothroi, 
which were filled with débris from habitations. After the destruction of the Ro- 
man buildings, which probably took place along with the destruction of the 
Heraion in the third century A.p., a small house was built, of the type of peristyle 
houses known in the late settlement at the Heraion. In the fifth century a small 
single-aisled church with a narthex and a many-colored mosaic in the apse, show- 
ing a vine motif, was built, but this probably was reduced to a funerary chapel 
when a great basilica was erected over the northern Roman structure. This 
latter was not excavated, but appears to measure about twenty metres in breadth. 
Half an hour eastward from the ancient city, by the road from Tigani to Vathy, 
shortly before you enter the coastal region, an earlier Byzantine chapel was cleared, 
together with its neighboring buildings which seem to have been a monastic 
farm. It is possible to reconstruct the choir of this little church from its preserved 
remains, with a screen, ciborium altar and a presbyterium. A Greek tower still 
preserved to a height of two metres was utilized in the Byzantine building. A 
few fragments of archaic sculpture, two bases of the fifth century and numerous 
architectural pieces which come from a late Hellenistic Doric shrine built with 
half-columns against the interior walls indicate that there had been an ancient 
sanctuary here. The excavations in this part of the island were conducted by 
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Mr. Wrede, while at the Heraion Mr. Buschor undertook supplementary deeper 
excavations in the southern part of the prostasis and between the facade of the 
temple and the altar. A large number of votive offerings were found here con- 
sisting of dedications in limestone, bronze, ivory, faience and clay, together with 
pottery fragments of the Geometric, Orientalizing and Archaic Periods. Es- 
pecially noteworthy were an ivory relief with the killing of Medusa and the model 
of a house or temple in limestone. A few remnants of walls running obliquely in 
front of the temple facade must belong to the period when the Sanctuary did not 
extend much farther to the west. A wall of small squared stones running south- 
eastward was followed for a short distance; it probably represents an ancient 
boundary of the Sanctuary, and in the floor of the colonnade which was built up 
against it on the inside (east) were some curious irregularly spaced holes covered 
with stone slabs. Among the objects found in this region may be mentioned: 
Orientalizing pottery, fine black-figured sherds of Ionic style and remains of 
Panathenaic amphoras. A large archaic tortoise of marble was also found here. 
Some new observations were made on the predecessors of the ‘‘Great Temple”’ 
the ‘‘paved court ” of the earlier reports probably supported the first great dipteral 
temple even if it was not occupied right up to the edge, so that Hera temples 
V and VI‘ are really one. In view of the great wealth of columns in this building, 
is not impossible that the column drums built into the foundations of the 
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steps °? were superfluous material from the same building. 
temple of Hera seems, from fresh investigations, to show two periods of building 
and it was probably, but not certainly, one hundred feet long. The foundations 
of the huge Roman altar mentioned in the last report might be archaic, and 
therefore the original site of the Hellenistic colonnade now built into the temple 


steps Is still to be sought. 
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(Indian Notes and Monographs, 
Vol. 10, No. 9). New York, 1928, 
Museum of the Am. Indian, Heye 
Foundation. 38 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
Christopher Dawson, The Age of 

the Gods: A Study in the Origins of 
Culture in Préhistoric Europe and the 
Ancient East. London, 1928, John 
Murray. xx, 466 pp.; 3 pls. S8vo. 
1Ssh.——Joseph Dechelette, Manuel 
d’archéologie préhistorique, celtique 
et gallo-romaine. IV. Second Age 
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édition augmentée d’un index. 
Paris, 1928, Picard. viii, 745 pp.; 
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formen. Leipsic, 1928, Hiersemann. 
xIviii, 289 pp.; 16 pls.; 88 figs. S8vo. 
38 Mk. -J. Deniker, Les races et 
les peuples de la terre. 26d. Paris, 
1926. 340 figs ——Frances Dens- 
more, Handbook of the Collection of 
Musical Instruments in the United 
States National Museum. Wash- 
ington, 1927, Gov’t Printing Office. 
112 pp.; 43 pls. Svo. $0.45. - 
Jean Desbuissons, Trois petites 
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berg, Riquewihr, Ammerschwihr. 
Introduction d’ André Hallays. 
Paris, 1926, Impr. Kauffmann. 56 
pp.; pls. fol——G. Desdevises du 
Dézert, Louis Bréhier, Clermont- 
Ferrand, Royat et le Puyde Déme, 
(Les villes d’art célébres). Paris, 
1926, Laurens. 152 pp.; 121 figs. 
8vo.—Deutsche Ruinen. 3. Aufl. 
Leipsic, 1926, Goldmann. 70 pp.; 
55 figs. Svo.——Dictionnaire his- 
torique et archéologique de Picardie. 
IV: Arrondissement de Montdidier: 
Cantons de Montdidier, Ailly-sur- 
Noye et Moreuil. Amiens and Paris, 
1927, Société des Antiquaires de 


Picardie. 503. =pp. S8vo.——A. 
Dieulafoi, Manuel des poids moné- 
taires. Paris, 1926.——R. Doranlo, 


L’archéologie antique en Normandie, 
1824-1924. Rapport présenté au 
Congrés du Centenaire de la Société 
des Antiquaires de Normandie. 
Caen, 1926. xxiv, 285 pp. 8vo. 

Maurice Dupont, Les meubles de 
ia Chine. 2° série. Paris, 1926, 
Calavas. 12 pp.; 54 pls. 4to—— 
A. Durier, Décoration annamite. 
Paris, 1926, Calavas. 16 pp.; 54 
pls. 4to. R. Dussaud, Autour 


des inscriptions de Glozel. Paris, 
1927, Colin. 57 pp. S8vo. S5fr 

H. D. Eberlein, R. W. Ramsdell, 
The Practical Book of Chinaware. 
London, 1926, Lippincott. 325 pp.; 
116 pls. 4to.——Max Ebert, Real- 
lexikon der Vorgeschichte: unter 
Mitwirkung zahlreicher Fachgelehr- 
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liographie des Jahres 1925. Berlin, 
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wards, Excavation of Graves at 
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Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
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Schanze bei Grossromstedt. Leipsic, 
1927, Verlag Curt Kabitzsch. viii, 
322 pp. 722 figs. S8vo. 29 Mk. 
——Gustavus A. Eisen, Glass: Its 
Origin, History, Chronology, Tech- 
nic, and Classification to the Six- 
teenth Century. New York, 1928, 
William Edwin Rudge. $125.— 
S. Eitrem, Gunnar Rudberg, edif., 
Symbolae Osloenses. Fase. VI. 
Oslo, 1928. Some & Co. 76 pp. 
Svo. S. Eitrem, Gunnar Rudberg, 
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pls.; figs. S8vo. 
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Origins of Civilization. London, 
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de philosophie biologique. Art, es- 
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“Revue l’Amérique _latine.”’ 
xxvill, 512 pp. Svo.——J. B. Firth, 
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434 pp.; figs. S8vo.—Flints. An 
Illustrated Manuel of the Stone Age 
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(Beginning of Things). New York, 
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Report of the Bureau of American 
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1928, U. 8S. Gov’t Printing Office. 
626 pp.; 137 pls.; 200 figs. 4to. 
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God, and Immortality. Passages 
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Pottery-making in the Southwest 
(Publications in Arch. and Ethn., 
XXIII, 8). Berkeley, Cal., 1928, 
Univ. of Cal. Press. var. pp.; figs. 
4to.—John Gloag, Artifex, or the 
Future of Craftsmanship. London, 
1926, Kegan Paul. 96 pp. S8vo. 
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Hackin, Paul Pelliot, Les antiquités 
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1925 god (Annual of the National 
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The Beginnings of Art (Appleton 
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burg, 1926, Briinslow. xvi, 474 
pp.; pls.; figs. 4to. Kunstmu- 
seums Aarsskrift. XI-XII. Cop- 
enhagen, 1926, Gyldendal. 432 pp.; 
pls.; figs. 4to. H. Lagrésille, 
Esquisse de l’esthétique intégrale. 
L’ordre des harmonies et les rapports 
occultes. Paris, 1926, Les Presses 
Universitaires de France. 502 pp.; 
figs. 16mo.——J. M. Lahy, Du clan 
primitif au couple moderne. His- 
toire de la famille 4 travers les Ages. 
Paris, 1927, Radot. 197 pp. 12 mo. 
10 fr.—Mme. S&S.  Lambrino 
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(Marcelle Flot), Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum. France. Paris: Bib- 
liotéque Nationale (Cabinet des 
Médailles). London, 1928, Milford. 
35 pp.; 48 pls. Svo. 17 sh. 6 d. 

Colonel M. Langlois, L’Amér- 
ique Pré-Colombienne et la conquéte 
européenne. Paris, 1928, de Boce- 
ecard. 568 pp.; 14 figs. Svo. 50 fr. 

A. von Le Coq, Die buddhistische 
Spiitantike in Mittelasien. V. Ber- 
lin, 1926, Reimer. 33 pp.; 32 pls. 
fol. 100 Mk.——A. von Le Cog, E. 
Waldschmidt, Die Buddhistische 
Spiitantike in Mittelasien. 6. Teil. 
Neue Bildwerke II. Berlin, 192s, 
Dietrich Reimer. 90 pp.; 33. pls.; 
233 figs. 150 Mk. E. T. Leeds, 
Early Settlement in the Upper 
Thames Basin (Reprint from ‘“‘Geog- 
raphy,” Autumn, 1928). 11 pp. 
Svo.——The Libraries, Museums and 
Art Galleries Year Book, new rev. 
and enl. edit. Gravesend, 1928. 
The Librarian and Book World. 
Svo. Hans Lietzmann, Das Prob- 
lem der Spiitantike. Berlin, 1928, 
de Gruyter and Co. 1 pl.; 1 fig. 
4to.— Siegfried Loewy, Das Burg- 
theater im Wandel der Zeiten. 
Kleine Bausteine zur Geschichte 
dieser Kunststitte. Vienna, 1926, 
Knepler. 159 pp. S8vo. A. H. 
Longhurst, Memoirs of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. No. 33. 
Pallava Architecture. Part II (In- 
termediate or Mamalla Period). 
Calcutta, 1928. ii, 50, v pp.; 35 pls. 
Svo.—C. Lorel, H. Ménétrier, 
Musée des beaux-arts et d’arché- 
ologie de Boulogne-sur-Mer. Cata- 
logue-guide illustré de la collection 
Ch. Lebeau. Boulogne-sur- Mer, 
1926, Chiraux. v, 104 pp.; 18 pls. 
16mo.——Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, 
The Indians of Tierra del Fuego. 
New York, 1928, Mus. of the Amer. 
Indian, Heye Foundation. 244 pp.; 
19 pls.; 105 figs. Svo.— 
Loukomski, L’art decoratif russe. 
192 figs. 110 fr. E. E. Lowe, A 
Report on American Museum Work, 
Edinburgh, 1928, Constable. 50 pp. 
Svo.——Erik Lundberg, Topograf- 
iska Stadsundersékningar. 1. Sdéd- 
erképing. Stockholm, 1928, Kungl. 
Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets 
Akademiens Handlingar, Del 39: 1. 
62 pp. Svo. 


R. A. S. Macalister, The Archaeology 


of Ireland. London, 1928 Methuen. 
xvi, 373 pp.; 16 pls.; 22 figs. S8vo. 
16 sh.——L. R. MacColvin, Euterpe, 
or the Future of Art. London, 1926, 
Kegan Paul. 75 pp. 8vo.— 
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Donald A. Mackenzie, Buddhism in 


Pre-Christian Britain. London- 
Glasgow, 1928, Blackie. xx, 178 
pp. S8vo. 10 sh. 6d. Donald A. 
Mackenzie, Footprints of Early 
Man. London, 1927, Blackie 
Son. 190 pp. 90 cents.——Donald 
A. Mackenzie, The Migration of 
Symbols and their Relations to Be- 
liefs and Customs. London, 1926, 
Kegan Paul. 219 pp. S8vo. - 
Gustave Macon, Chantilly. Les 
archives. Le cabinet des titres. II. 
Paris, 1927, Librairie ancienne Hon- 
oré Champion. 394 pp. 4to. - 
Felix Mader, Jos. M. Ritz, Die 
Kunstdenkmiler von Bayern. XIV 
(Bezirks-Amt Vilshofen). Munich, 
1926, Oldenbourg. v,410 pp.; 25 pls. 
330 figs. 4to——A. J. Madge, 
edit., The Borzoi County Histories. 
Somerset, by Phyllis Ward; Che- 
shire, by A. Welldon Finn. London, 
1928. Knopf. 3sh.6d. each—— 
J. Maes, Le musée du Congo belge 
& Tervueren. Guide illustré du 
visiteurs. Anvers, 1926, Edit. de 
Sikkel. 147 pp.; figs. 8vo.—— 
Malta. Annual Report of the Work- 
ing of the Museum Department, 
1925-1926. Malta, 1926. 12 pp. 
Svo.—Malta. Annual Report on 
the Working of the Museum Depart- 
ment during 1926-27. Malta, 1927, 
Government Printing Office. xv 
pp. 4to. Henri Marchal, Guide 
archéologique aux temples d’Ang- 
kor. Paris, 1928, Van Oest. 228 
pp.; 16 pls. S8vo. 30 fr. S. Mar- 
chal, Costumes et parures khmérs. 
Paris, 1927, Van O6¢cst. 80 pp.; 
43 pls. Svo. 30fr.——J. Marouzeau, 
Dix années de biliographie classique, 
1914-1924. Tome II. Matiéres et 
disciplines. Paris, 1928, L’Associa- 
tion Guillaume Budé. 824 pp. 

Henry Martin, L’art indien et |’art 
chinois. 2nd edit. Paris, 1928, Li- 
brairie R. Ducher. 64 pp.; 44 figs. 
8vo. 9 fr. Henry Martin, L’art 
japonais (Grammaire des_ styles). 
Paris, 1926, Ducher. 64 pp.; 11 pls.; 
30 figs. Svo.—Edouard Marty, 
Histoire universelle de l’art. Paris, 
1926, Albin Michel. 752 pp.; figs. 
4to.——Gregory Mason, Pottery and 
Other Artifacts from the Caves in 
British Honduras and Guatemala 
(Indian Notes and Monographs, No. 
47). New York, 1928, Museum of 
the Am. Indian, Heye Foundation. 
45 pp.; figs. 16mo.——G. Maspero, 
Le royaume de Champa. Paris, 
1926, Van Oest. 300 pp.; 40 pls. 
8vo. 160 fr—H. J. Massingham, 
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Pre-Roman Britain (Benn’s Sixpenny 
Library). Matériaux ethnograph- 
iques publiés par la Section d’ethno- 
graphie du Musée Russe. Tome I, 
livr. 1. 1927. 78 pp.; 2 pls. Ré- 
sumé in French Contains: M. Lav- 
rowa, Les miroirs chinois de l’époque 
des Han; A. Miller, Vases en bois 
du Daghestan, avee décoration rap- 
pelant des types méditerranéens. 
Therkel Mathiassen, Archaeol- 
ogy of the Central Eskimos: I. 
Descriptive Part; II. The Thule 
Culture and its Position within the 
Eskimo Culture. Copenhagen, 1927, 
Danish Expedition to Arctic North 
America. 327, 208 pp.; maps; figs. 
8vo.— Camille Mauclair, Les mus- 
ées d’Europe. Le Luxembourg. 
Paris, 1927, Nilsson. viii, 176 pp.; 
figs. 4to. 50 fr. A. Mawer, F. 
M. Stenton, The Place-Names of 
Worcestershire. Cambridge, 1927, 
Univ. Pr. 20 sh.—G. Mazzarella, 
Studi di Etnologia Giuridica. Vol. 
VII. Catania, 1927. 450pp. 8vo. 
Margaret Mead, The Maoris 
and their Arts. New York, 1928, 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 37 pp.; 23 
figs ——-Burkhard Meier, Deutsche 
Lande, Deutsche Kunst. Bd. Er- 
furt. Bd. Liineburg. Bd. Mainz. 
Berlin, 1928, Deutscher Kunstver- 
lag. 78, 54, 78 pls——F. de Mély, 
Le dieux ne sont pas morts. Paris, 
1927, Leroux. 419 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
Oswald Menghin, Die ethnische 
Stellung der  ostbandkeramischen 
Kulturen. Tocharet und Hettiter. 
Reprint, L’ Acad. des Sciences d’Uk- 
raine, No. 76. Kiev, 1928. 23 pp. 
Svo.——A. Mestica, Elementi e carac- 
teristiche degli stili. Il. Turin, 
1926, Crudo. 7 pp.; 35 pls. 4to. 
Metropolitan Museum Studies. 
Vol. I. Part 1. New York, 1928, 
Metrop. Mus. 112 pp.; 95 pls. and 
figs. 4to. Sir Henry Miers, A 
Report on the Public Museums of the 
British Isles (Other than the Na- 
tional Museums). Edinburgh, 1928, 
Constable. 213 pp. 8vo. Raoul 
Montandon, Bibliographie générale 
des travaux palethnologiques et 
archéologiques (ISpoques préhistor- 
ique, protohistorique et  gallo-ro- 
maine). France III. Anjou, Berry, 
Bretagne, Maine, Orléanais, Poitou, 
Touraine. Paris, 1926, Leroux. xx, 
349 pp.; 2 maps. S8vo. 40 fr. 
Monuments et Mémoires de la 
Fondation Piot. Fase. 51. Paris, 
1928, Leroux. 80 pp.; 6 pls. 
Radhakumud Mookerji, Asoka 
(Gaekwad Lectures). London, 1928 
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Macmillan. xv, 273 pp. S8vo. 21 
sh. James Mooney, The Abori- 
ginal Population of America North 
of Mexico. Smithsonian Mise. Coll., 
V, SO, No. 7. Washington, D. C 
1928, Smithsonian Inst. 40 pp. 
Svo Lucien Morel-Payen, Troy- 
eset Provins (Les villes d’art célébres). 
2nd ed. Paris, 1926, Laurens. 156 
pp.; 120 figs. Svo. Albert Muhl- 
emann, Observation et dessin. Man- 
uel de dessin. I. Paris, 1926, Dur- 


assié, 112, 128 pp.; 95 pls.; figs. 
ito. Subodh Chandra Mukerjee, 
Le Rasa. Essai sur l'esthétique 
indienne. Paris, 1926, Alean. — viii, 


128 pp. Svo M. Mullen, An 
\pproach to Art. Merion (Pa.), 
1926, The Barnes Foundation. 78 
pp.; 50 figs. Svo. H. Miiller- 
Brauel, Die Hiinenbetten der ahl- 
horner Heide. Augsburg, 1928, 
Benno Filser, 2 Mk. Réne- 
Henry Munsch, La vieille cité de 
Kaysersberg; histoire, visite et lég- 
endes. WKaysersberg, 1926, Kuster. 
60 pp.; 12. pls.; figs. Svo. 

N. A. Muschmow, Die Miinzen und 
die Miinzstiitte von Serdica. Sofia, 
1926. Le Musée Carnavalet. 
Guide du_ visiteur. Paris, 1926, 
ditions contemporaines. 83 pp.; 
figs. 16mo. Georges and Jean 
Musset, Pons. La Rochelle, 1926, 
Bergevin. 19 pp.; figs. 16mo. 

Georges and Jean Musset, Saintes. 
La Rochelle, 1926, R. Bergevin. 31 
pp.; pls. 16mo. Herman Mu- 
thesius, Zur Frage der Erziehung der 
kiinstlerischen Nachwuchses. Ber- 
lin, 1926, Hackebell. 40 pp.  Svo. 
Fridtjof Nansen, Betrogenes Volk. 
kin Studienreise durch  Geor- 
gien und Armenien als Oberkom- 
missar des Vdélkerbundes. Trans. 
from the Norwegian by Theodor 
Geiger. Berlin-h6penich, 1928. 

Paul J. Nee, Niirnberg (Beriihmte 
Kunststitten). 6. Aufl. v. Th. 
Hampe. Leipsic, 1926, Seemann. 
vii, 222 pp.; 170 figs. Svo 

W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp, Inlandsche 
Kunst van Nederlandsch Oost-Indié. 
I. Bouwkunst van Bali. Copen- 
hagen, 1926, Leopold. 15 pp.; figs. 
Svo. John VNiklén, CGotlands 
Stenaldersboplatser. Stockholm, 
1927, Kungl. Vitterhets Historic 
och Antikvitets Akademiens Hand- 
lingar, Del 36: 3. 239 pp. Svo 
6 kr Dom Patrick Nolan, A 
Monetary History of Ireland. | 
Ancient Lreland London, 1927, 
King. 219 pp. Svo. 5°) sh 

C. A. Nordman, Den yngre stenaldern 
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i Mellan-Viast-och Nordeuropa. 
Stockholm, 1927. Northern Mon- 
golia. Leningrad, 1926. Pt. 1. 163 
pp.; 6 pls. Pt. 2. SS pp.; 10 pls. 
D. J. H. Nyéssen, The Passing 
of the Frisians. Anthropography 
of Terpia. The Hague, 1927, Nij- 
hoff. xvi, 296 pp.; 49 figs. Svo. 
7.50 g. 
Ensayo de 
cronologia mitologica. Valparaiso, 
1928. 318 pp.; 11 maps. Svo. 
Vere Langford Oliver, The 
Monumental Inscriptions of the 
British West Indies Dorchester, 
1927, Longman. iv, 267 pp. 4to. 
Magnus Olsen, Farms and 
Fanes of Ancient Norway (Inst. for 
Comparative Research in Human 
Culture). Cambridge, Mass., 1928, 
Harvard Univ. Press. 364  pp.; 
figs. Svo. $2.10. C. A. Oss- 
bahr, Mynt och medaljer slagna for 
frimmande makter i anledning av 
krig mot sverige. Upsala, 1927. 
Johannes Overbeck, Antike Jagd 
(Tusculum-Schriften. 12). Munich, 
1927, Heimeran. 39 pp. 


Ojeda, 


Mitra Panchanan, Prehistoric India, its 


World’s Cultures. 
Calcutta, 1927.——-Pierre Paris, V. 
Bardaviu Ponz, Fouilles dans la 
région d’ Aleaniz (province de Teruel). 
Paris, 1926, de Boccard. 119 pp.; 
13 pls. Svo. -H. A. Parsons, The 
Coinage of Griqualand. London, 
1928, Spink & Son. 12 pp.; 6 figs. 
Svo. Ish. Vasile Parvan, Dacia. 
Recherches et découvertes en Rou- 
manie. T. I and II (1924-1925). 
Bucarest, 1926, Cultura Nationala. 
viii, 369; ii, 429 pp.; pls.; figs. Svo. 

G. Pavloutzky, Histoire d’orne- 
ment ukrainien. Kiev, 1927, 
Comité Archéologique Ukraine. 

H. J. Peake, A. J. Fleure, The 
Steppe and the Sown (The Corridors 
of Time, Vol. V Oxford, 1928, 
Univ. Pr. 5 sh Marthe and 
Saint-Just Péquart, Zacharie Le 
Rouzic, Corpus des signes gravés 
des monuments megalithiques du 
Morbihan. Paris, 1927, Picard. 
xii, LOS pp.; 138 pls. 4to. André 
Pératé, Versailles. 200 pp.; plan; 
149 figs. IS fr. chanoine 
Pérennés, Coadry en Scaér; mono- 
graphie archéologique et historique. 
Quimper, 1926, Impr. Cornouaillaise 
39 pp.; figs. 16 mo. Gabriel 
Pérouse, Les environs de Chambéry. 
Guide historique et archéologique. 
T. I. Chambéry, 1926, Dardel. 194 
pp.; figs. 16mo. Charles Per- 
riollat, Le surnaturel dans Il art. 
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Paris, 1926, Librairie d’Art catholi- 
que. 118 pp.; figs. 4to. D. 
Peyrony, kléments de préhistoire. 
Ussel, 1927, Eybuulet. 115° pp.; 


numerous figs. Svo. Frederik 
Poulsen, Urtidens Kunst. 2nd ed. 
Copenhagen, 1926, Pio. 72. pp.; 
figs. 16mo. Emil Praetorius, 


Die chinesische Kunst gemessen an 
denabendliindischen. Munich, 1926, 
Beck. 22 pp. 4to. K. Th. 
Preuss, Monumentale vorgeschicht- 
liche Kunstausgrabungen im Quell- 
gebiet des Magdalena. Gdéttingen, 
1928, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht. 
465 figs. B. Graf. Khun de Pro- 
rok, Géttersuche in Africas Erde. 
Fiinf Jahre Ausgrabung in Karthago, 
Utica und der Sahara. Leipsic, 
1928, F. A. Brockhaus. 259 pp.; 
map; 44 figs. Svo. 11 Mk.—— 
William Plane Pycraft, ef al., Rhode- 
sian Man and Associated Remains. 
London, 1928, Brit. Museum. xiv, 
74 pp.; 5 pls.; 23 figs. 12 sh. 6d. 
Rademacher, Die Heideterrasse 
zwischen Rheinebene, Acher und 
Siilz (Wahner Heide). Leipsic, 1927, 
Curt Kabitzsch. 127 pp.; 2 maps; 
62 figs. Svo. 7 Mk. Aldo Rai- 
mondi, Raccolta di disegni, schizzi, 
dettagli d’arte decorativa attraverso 
i tempi, con cenni riassuntivi della 
storia dell’ arte e principali carat- 
teristiche di ogni stile. Fase. I. 
Arte antica. Rome, 1926, Albrighi 
e Segati. 43 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
Fr. Rathgen, Die Konservierung von 
Altertumsfunden. Bd. I. Stein und 
steinartige Stoffe. 3. Aufl. Berlin, 
1926, de Gruyter. viii, 180 pp.; 98 
figs. Svo. F. Rausch, Kul- 
turentwicklung bei den vorzeitlich- 
en Europiiern. Die Pfahlbautenbe- 
wohner. Die Bronzezeit. Die Erst- 
eisenzeit. Langensalza, 1928, Bey- 
er & Sohne. 196 pp.; 122 figs. 
Recueil de mémoires dédiés A 
B. Diakovitch. Plovdiv, 1928, 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 372  pp.; 
17 pls.; 113 figs. Svo. 14 fr. 
S. Reinach, de Glozel. 
Paris, 1928, Kra. 288 pp.; map; 16 
pls. Svo. Hans Reinerth, Die 
jiingere Steinzeit der Schweiz. Augs- 
burg, 1926, Filser. 288 pp.; 8 pls. 
Hans Reinerth, Die Wasserburg 
Buchau, eine befestigte Inselsiedlung 
aus der Zeit 1100-800 v. Christ. 
Augsburg, 1928, Benno Filser. 
200 pp.;7Upls.;50 figs. 4to. 60 Mk. 
Report of the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Burma, for 
the year ending March, 1926. Ran- 
goon, 1926, Archaeological Survey. 
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v, 60 pp. S8vo. Report on the 
British Museum Expedition to Brit- 
ish Honduras, 1927. London, 1928, 
Brit. Mus. S8vo. 1 sh. 6 d. P. 
Ricard, Corpus des tapis marocains. 
III. Tapis de haut Atlas et du Haouz 
de Marrakech. Paris, 1927, Paul 
Geuthner. 26 pp.; 64 pls.; 73 figs. 
Svo. S80 fr. Georges Henri Riv- 
iere, Les arts anciens de |’ Amérique. 
Paris, 1928, Van Oe6est. Fritz 
Réder, Die siichsische Schalenfibel 
der Vélkerwanderungszeit, als NKunst- 
gegenstand und _ siedlungsarchiiolo- 
gisches Leitfossil. G6ttingen, 1927, 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht. 35 pp. 
F. Rougé, Guide du musée 
de Loches. Loches, 1926. Svo. 
Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments. Huntingdonshire: An 
Inventory of its Historical Monu- 
ments. London, 1926, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. xliii, 350 pp.; 166 
figs. 4to. 35. sh. Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments of 
Scotland. The Outer Hebrides, 
Skye, and the Small Isles. London, 
1927, H. M. Stationery Office, 288 
pp.; 313 figs. £112sh. 6d. 
Royal Commission on National 
Museums and Galleries: Interim 
Report Dated Ist September, 1928. 
London, 1928, H. M. Stationery 
Office. 64 pp.;3 plans. Svo. 2sh. 
Oral Evidence, Memoranda and 
Appendices to the Interim Report. 
London, 1928, Stationery Office. v, 
375 pp. 4to. 21 sh. A. Rutot, 
Les origines de Vhumanité. Brus- 
sels, 1926. Otto Rydbeck, Sten- 
Aldershavets Nivafériindringar och 
Nordens Aldsta Bebyggelse (with an 
English Summary). Reprint Kungl. 
Humanistika Vetenskapssamfundets 
Arsberiittelse, 1927-8. Lund, 1928. 
39 pp. Svo. 
Saintenoy, En Normandie. Rap- 
port sur le Congrés archéologique 
de France. Rouen, 1926, Anvers, 
1927. Svo. Saint-Maixent, His- 
torique, monuments et curiosités, 
La Rochelle, 1926, Bergevin, .24 pp.; 
figs. 16mo, A. Sala¢, K. Skorpil, 
Nékolik Archeologick¥ch Pamitek 
z V¥chodniho Bulharska (Archaeo- 
logical Monuments of Kast Bulgaria). 
Prague, 1928, Ceské Akad. Véd a 
Uméni. 83 pp.; 14 pls. Svo. Sum- 
mary in French. Alfred Salmony, 
Asiatische Kunst-Ausstellung der 
Vereinigung der Freunde ostasiati- 
scher Kunst (Cologne, Oct.—Nov., 
1926). Cologne, 1926, Bachem. 77 
pp.;42 pls. Svo. K. S. Sandford, 
W. J. Arkell, First Report of the Pre- 
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historic Survey Expedition (The 
Oriental Institute, Univ. of Chicago, 
Commun., 3). Chicago, 1928, Univ. 
Press. 52 pp. $1.00, Friedrich 
Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien 
(Die Kunst des Ostens, Bd. V.). 
Berlin, 1927, Bruno Cassirer. 152 
pls.; 19 figs. Schlossmuseum in 
Mannheim, Fiihrer durch die 
Sammlungen. Mannheim, 1926, 
Schlossmuseum, 122 pp.; 80 figs. 
Svo. W. Schmid, Der Kultwagen 
von Strettweg. Augsburg, 1928, 
Benno Filser. 2 Mk. P. Wilhelm 
Schmidt, Volk und Rasse. Munich, 
1927, Verlag Josef Késel und Fried- 
rich Pustet. R. R. Schmidt, Hans 
Reinerth, G. Kraft, Steinzeitsiede- 
lungen am _ Federsee. Augsburg, 
1928, Benno Filser. 225 pp.; 50 pls.; 
figs. 15 Mk.——E. Schnippel, Aus- 
gewihlte Kapitel zur Volkskunde 
von Ost- und Westpreussen. Zweite 
Reihe. Kdénigsberg i. Pr., Griife und 
Unzer. 27 figs. 4 Mk.——Albert 
Schramm, edit., Jahrbuch der deut- 
schen Museen. Wolfenbiittel, 1927, 
Heckner. 259 pp. S8vo. 5 Mk. 

Josef Schranil, Die Vorge- 
schichte Béhmens und Mihrens. 
Berlin, 1928, de Gruyter.——Bruno 
Schréder, Der Sport im Altertum. 
Berlin, 1927, Schoetz. 196 pp.; 
110pls. Svo. 15 Mk. Schweiz- 
erisches Landesmuseum in Ziirich. 


Jahresbericht xxxiv (1925). Zurich, 
1926, Orell Fiissli. 103 pp.; pls.; 
figs. Svo. Karl Seidenstiicker, 


Zwolf Jataka-Reliefs am Avanda- 
Tempel zu Pagan. Munich, 1926, 
Schloss. 31 pp.; 12 figs. S8vo. 
C. T. Seltman, The Cambridge An- 
cient History. Volume of Plates. 
II. Cambridge, 1928, Univ. Pr. xii, 
121 pp. sh. 8vo. Gilbert 
Sheldon, From Trackway to Turn- 
pike. Oxford, 1928, Univ. Pr. viii, 
178 pp.; 3 maps. 10 sh. 6 d. 
T. Sheppard, Hull Museum Publica- 
tions, 141. Record of Additions. 
Hull, 1926, The Museum. 51 pp. 
16mo. T. Sheppard, Wilberforce 
House, its History and Collections. 
New edit. Hull Museum Publica- 
tions, 1927. 88 pp. Svo. 1 sh. 
Thomas Sheppard, Yorkshire 
Silver Tokens, ete., in the Hull 
Museum. Hull, 1927, The Museum. 
32 pp. Svo. John Shryock, The 
Temples of Anking and their Cults. 
Paris, 1928, Paul Geuthner. 200 pp.; 
22 pls. 4to. 100 fr. Emma von 
Sichart, Praktische Kostiimkunde in 
600 Bildern und Schnitten (vom 
Altertum bis zu 1870). Munich, 


1926, Britckmann. v, 546 pp.; pls.; 
figs. Svo.——Johannes Sieveking, 
Carl Weikkert, Fiinfzig Meisterwerke 
der Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I. 
Paul Wolters zum 70. Geburtstag 
dargebracht. Munich, 1928, Graph. 
Kunstanstalt J. B. Obernetter. 10 
pp.; 53 pls. Ellis Silas, A Primi- 
tive Arcadia; Being the Impressions 
of an Artist in Papua. Boston, 
1926, Little, Brown & Co. 230 pp.; 
pls. Svo.——Charles Singer, From 
Magic to Science. London, 1928, 
Benn. 274 pp.;122 pls. 25 sh. 
Osvald Sirén, Chinese Paintings in 
American Collections. Paris, 1927- 
1928, Van Oest, 5 parts. 200 pls. 
fol. £10. 10 sh.——Ralph Clifton 
Smith, A Bibliography of Museums 
and Museum Work. Washington, 
D. C., 1928, Amer. Assoc. of Mu- 
seums. 308 pp. 4to. $5.— 
Marcel Solignac, Les pierres écrites 
de la Berbérie orientale. Tunis, 
1928. 4to.——Georges Soulié de 
Morant, Histoire de l'art chinois, de 
l’antiquité jusqu’a nos jours. Paris, 
1928, Payot. 301 pp.; 149 pls.; 77 
figs. Svo. 100 fr.—Leslie Spier, 
On the Antiquity of Relics of Man at 
Frederick, Oklahoma. 1928. 
Ernst Sprockhoff, Die Kulturen 
des jiingeren Steinzeit in der Mark 
Brandenburg. Berlin, 1926, de 
Gruyter. xi, 183 pp.; 58 pls. 4to. 
——Karl Fried. Staehle, lUrge- 
schichte des Enzgebietes (Veréffent- 
lichungen des  Urgeschichtlichen 
Forschungs-Instituts Tiibingen). 
Augsburg, 1927, Benno Filser. 143 
pp.; 19 pls.;3 maps. 4.20 Mk. 
Fritz Stahl, Weg zur Kunst. LEin- 
fiihrung in Kunst und Kunstge- 
schichte. Berlin, 1926, Mosse. 542 
pp.; 11 pls. 4to. R. Stampfuss, 
Das germanische Hiigelgriiberfeld 
von Diersfordt. Augsburg, 1928, 
Benno Filser. Hans Stegmann, 
La escultura en Occidente. Trad 
por D. Angulo. Barcelona, 1926, 
Edie. Labor. 315 pp.; 24 pls.; 100 
figs. Svo.——G. Steinhausen, Cer- 
manische Kultur in der Urzeit. 4. 
Aufl. (Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, 
1005). Leipsic, 1927, Teubner. 199 
pp.; 14 figs. -Ph. Stern, Le bayon 
d’Angkor et l’évolution de _ art 
khmer. Paris, 1927, Geuthner, xii, 
217 pp.; 22 pls. 12mo. 40 fr. - 
Th. C. van Stockum, Der Kiinstler 
und das Leben. Utrecht, 1926, 
Van Druten. pp. Svo. 
Hjalmar Stolpe, Collected Essays in 
Ornamental Art. Stockholm, 1928, 
Aktiebolaget Familjeboken.— 
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Hjalmar Stolpe, T. J. Arne, O. 
Soérling, La nécropole de Vendel. 
Monografiserien, No. 17. Stock- 
holm, 1927, Kungl. Vitterhets His- 
torie och Antikvitets Akademien. 
iv, 64 pp.; 53 pls. 4to.——Edward 
F. Strange, The Colour-Prints 
of Hiroshige. New York, 1926, 
Stokes. 205 pp.; pls.; figs. 8vo. 

Heinrich Stiirenburg, Land- 
schaftliche Schénheit. Leipsic, 1926, 
Teubner. ix, 83 pp.; 10 pls. S8vo. 

Charles Swynnerton, Romantic 
Tales from the Punjab, with Indian 
Nights’ Entertainments. Vol. I of 
a new reissue. London, 1928, Mil- 
ford. xvi, 353 pp. Svo.——Eckart 
von Sydow, Kunst und Religion 
der Naturvélker. Oldenburg, 1926, 
Stalling. 237 pp.; 83 pls.; 55 figs. 
4to.— Eckardt von Sydow, Primi- 
tive Kunst und Psychoanalyse, eine 
Studie iiber die sexuelle Grundlage 
der bildenden Kiinste der Natur- 
volker. Leipsic, 1927, Internat. 
psychoanalytischer Verlag. 20 pls.; 
3 figs. 


Margaret Tabor, The Other London 


Galleries. London, 1926, Methuen. 
126 pp.; figs. Svo.—A. M. Tall- 
gren, Eurasia septentrionalis antiqua. 
II. La Pontide préscythique aprés 
introduction des métaux. Helsing- 
fors, 1926, Akademiska Bokhand- 
eln. 248 pp.; figs. 4to.—Marcel 
Thévenot, Notice sur la découverte 
d’un_ polissoir Orly-sur-Morin. 
Coulommiers, 1926, Impr. Brodard. 
12 pp.; figs. 18mo.—-—-Thomaeus- 
Wrangel, Allmiint konstlexikon. I- 
II. Stockholm, 1926, Wahlstrém 
och Widstramd. S8vo.——J. Eric 
Thompson, The Civilization of the 
Mayas. Chicago, 1927, Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 110 pp.; 
14 pls.——-Addison James Throop, 
Mound Builders of Illinois, De- 
scriptive of Certain Mounds and 
Village Sites in the American Bot- 
toms and Along the Kaskaskia and 
Illinois Rivers. East St. Louis, Mo. 
1928, the Author. 78 pp.; figs. 
ito. $3.——Franz Tiechl, Héhlen- 
bewohner und Pfahlbauern. Er- 
zihlungen und Schilderungen aus 
der Urzeit des Menschengeschlechtes, 
Vienna, 1927.——Max Tilke, The 
Costumes of Eastern Europe. Lon- 
don, 1926, Benn. 96 pls. fol.—— 
Daijo Tokiwa, Tadashi Sekino, Bud- 
dhist MonumentsinChina. London, 
1926, Probsthain. 5 vols. of 150 pls. 
each, fol.——Transactions of the 
Oriental Ceramic Society, 1926-1927. 
London, Privately published for the 
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Societ y.——Richard Trappes-Lo- 
max, A History of the Township and 
Manor of Clayton le Moors. Man- 
chester, 1926, Chetham Society. 
xi, 175 pp. 16mo. Roger Triger, 
Etudes historiques et topographiques 
sur la ville du Mans. Le Mans, 
1926, Monnoyer. 572 pp.; pls.; 146 
figs. Svo. 


Luigi M. Ugolini, Albania Antica. 


I. Ricerche archeologiche. Rome, 
1927, Scuola tip. Pie X. xii, 225 
pp. 4to.——Max Uhle, Excava- 
ciones arqueolégicas en la region 
de Cumbaya. Quito, 1926.——Paul 
Unding, Kunstgeschichte in Einzel- 
betrachtungen. Bielefeld, 1926, Vel- 
hagen u. Klasing. xiii, 127; xv, 
173; xiii, 119; xii, 100 pp.; 12 pls.; 
220 figs. 4to.——Universidad de 
Sevilla. La escultura en Andalucia. 
Portfolios and Plates. Seville, 1927- 
28. 4to.——University of Mysore. 
Annual Report of the Mysore 
Archaeological Department for the 
Year 1927 with the Government 
Review Thereon. Bengalore, 1928. 
iv, 80 pp. 4to——Emil Utitz, 
Die Uberwindung des Expressionis- 
mus, Charakterologische Studien zur 
Kultur der Gegenwart. Stuttgart, 
1927, Ferdinand Enke. 8 pls. 


V. I. Van de Wall, De nederlandsche 


oudheden in de Molukken. The 
Hague, 1928, Martinus Nijhoff. xx, 
314 pp.; 93 pls.; 155 figs. 8vo. 18 
g.——aA. E. Van Giffen, Bouwstoffen 
voor de groningsche oergeschiedenis. 
Groningen, 1928, Overdruk vit Ver- 
slag van het Museum van Oudhe- 
den te Groningen.——Henry Bartlett 
Van Hoesen, Frank Keller Walter, 
Bibliography, Practical, Enumera- 
tive, Historical: An Introductory 
Manual. New York, 1928, Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. xvi, 520 pp.; figs. 
Svo. $7.50.——A. Van Scheltema, 
Der Osebergfund. Augsburg, 1928, 
Benno Filser. 2 Mk. R. R. Vas- 
mer, Fund kufischer Miinzen aus 
Nowgorod, 1920 (Izwestia der Rus- 
sischen Akademie fiir historische 
Kultur-Materialien, IV. Bd.) 1926. 
36 R. Vasmer, Zwei 
kufische Miinzfunde. Leningrad, 
1927, Numismatische Kommission. 
57 pp.; 2 pls. Francois de Vaux 
de Foletier, La Rochelle. La 
Rochelle, 1926, Bergevin. 24 
pp.; figs. 16mo. -Eugéne Veber, 
Paris. Paris, 1926, Morancé. 8 
pp.; 50 pls. 4to. Walter Veeck, 
Museum der Stadt Ulm: Verzeichnis 
der vor- und _ friihgeschichtlichen 
Altertiimer. Augsburg, 1928, Benno 
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Filser. 109 pp.; 32 pls.; 60 figs. 
6 Mk. Paul Verdier, La protec- 
tion des monuments _historiques. 
Paris, 1926, Touring Club de France. 
66 pp.; figs. Svo. M. P. Ver- 
heuil, L’art & Java. Les temples 
de la période classique indo-java- 
naise. Paris, 1927, Van Oest. 92 
pp.; 96 pls. 4to. fr. 
F. A. J. Vermeulen, Handboek tot 
de geschiedenis der nederlandsche 
bouwkunst. 2 vols. The Hague, 
1928, Martinus Nijhoff. viii, 522 
pp.; 327 pls. Svo. 18 g. P. 
Verneuil, L’art 4 Java. Les temples 
de la période classique indo-javanaise 
Paris, 1927, Van O6¢cst. 90° pp.; 
96 pls. 4to. 300 fr. Verslag 
van het Museum van Oudheden te 
totterdam over het jaar 1925. 
Rotterdam, 1926, Van Waesberge. 
9 pp.; 19 pls. Svo. Victoria and 
Albert Museum. A Picture-Book of 
Chinese Pottery Figures. London, 
1928, Stationery Office. 24 pp. 
Svo. 6 d. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. A Picture-Book of Eng- 
lish Chimney-pieces. London, 1928, 
Stationery Office. 24 pp. Svo. 6 
d Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Review of the Principal Acquisitions 
during the Year 1925. London, 
1927, Stationery Office. xiv, 95 pp. 
Svo. 6 sh. Georges Levi della 
Vida, Le iscrizioni neopuniche del- 
la Tripolitana, Milan, 1927. -G. 
Vinaccia, L’Alba della umanita e 
dell’arte (La civilté paleo-europea 
attraverso lasua arte). Rome, 1926, 
Bocca. xvi, 316 pp.; figs. S8vo, 
32 1. H. F. E. Visser, Chinese 
Art. Vol. III. The Hague, 1927, 
Nijhoff. 24 pls. 4to, 30 g—— 
H. F. E. Visser, The Exhibition of 
Chinese Art of the Society of Friends 
of Asiatic Art, Amsterdam, 1925. 
The Hague, 1926, Martinus Nijhoff. 
{8 pp.; 48 pls. 2 vols. fol. 215 g. 
Friedrich Vogel, Bibliotheca 
philologica classica. Bieblatt zum 
Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte 
der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. Bd. 53. 1926. Leipsic, 
1928, O. R. Reisland, 334 pp. Svo. 
20 Mk. Vorgeschichtliches Jahr- 
buch. Bd. I-III; covering the years 
1924-1926. Berlin, de Gruyter & 
Co. 


Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch. I1I-IV. 


Leipsic, 1926, Klinkhardt & Bier- 
mann. vii, 255 pp.; figs. 4to. 

Vilhelm D. Wanscher, Architektur- 
ens Histoire. I. Oldtid. iii. Copen- 
gaghen, 1928, Haasen. 4to. 38 kr. 
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——Alfred Watkins, The Ley Hunt- 
er’'s Manual. A Guide to Early 
Tracks. London, 1927, Simpkin 
Marshall. 90pp. 16mo. 2sh.— 
D. M. S. Watson, Palaeontology and 
the Evolution of Man (Romanes 
Lecture). New York, 1928, Oxford. 
28 pp. Ssvo. $0.70.— William 
J. Watson, The History of the Celtic 
Place-names of Scotland. London, 
1926, Blackwood. 578 pp. S8vo 
E. Watter, Religiése Plastik der 
Naturvélker. Frankfurt a. M., 
1926, Frankfurter Verlags-Anstalt 
194 pp.; figs. 4to. Arthur G. B. 
West, St. Dunstan in the East, Great 
Tower Street. Written as a Guide 
to the Exhibition of Plate, Records, 
and Antiquities. London, 1926, 
Murray. 24 pp. 16mo. Ger- 
trude Whiting, Tools and Toys of 
Stitchery. New York, 1928, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. 370 pp.; figs. 
Svo. $10. Ernst Wickenhagen, 
Leitfaden fiir den Unterricht in der 
Kunstgeschichte. Baukunst, Bild- 
nerei, Malerei, Kunstgewerbe und 
Musik. 16. Aufl. Esslingen, 1926, 
Neff. viii, 246 pp.; 270 figs. Svo. 
——F. Wiegers, Diluviale Vorge- 
schichte des Menschen, Bd. I. 
Allgemeine Diluvialpriihistorie. 
Mit einem Beitrag von H. Weinert, 
Die fossilen Menschenreste. Stutt- 
gart, 1928, F. Enke. 299 pp.; 101 
figs.——Max Wilcke, Der zeitzer 
Kreis und seine Bevélkerung in vor- 
friihgeschichtlicher Zeit. 2. 
verb. Aufl. Zeizt, 1927, Sis-Verlag. 
10 pls.;.2 figs. 2.50 Mk.——Her- 
mann Wirth, Der Aufgang der 
Menschheit. Jena, 1928, Diede- 
richs. 632 pp.; 11 pls.; 68 figs. 
Svo.——Karl With, Chinesische 
Kleinbildnerei in Steatit. Olden- 
burg, 1926, Stalling. 143 pp.; 87 
pls.; 47 figs. 4to.——Karl Woer- 
mann, Lehren der Kunstgeschichte. 
5. Aufl. Dresden, 1926, Ehlermann. 
186 pp.; 20 pls. Svo.——K. F. 
Wolff, Der heutige Stand der Ras- 
senforschung. Leipsic, 1928, Curt 
Kabitzsch. ii, 37 pp. 0.75 Mk. 


Dmitrij Zelenin, Russische (ostslav- 


ische) Volkskunde. Berlin-Leipsic, 
1927. xxi, 424 pp.; 5 pls.; map; 
252 figs. Rudolf Zeller, Malay- 
ische Handweberei. Gewerbemuseum 
Bern. Bern, 1926, Gewerbemuseum. 
16 pp.; figs. S8vo. Heinrich Zim- 
mer, Kunstform und Yoga im in- 
dischen Kultbild. Berlin, 1926, 
Frankfurter Verlags-Anstalt. xiii, 
191 pp.; 36 pls.; 9 figs. 4to. 
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Arturo Anzani, Numismatica Axumita. 
Rome, 1927. 
Karl Baedeker, Agypten und der Sudan 
bearb. v. Georg Steindorff). Hand- 
buch fiir Reisende. 8 Aufl. Leip- 
sic, 1928. E. R. Ball, Cairo of 
To-day. <A Practical Guide to Cairo 
and the Nile. 4th edit. London, 
1926. 268 pp. E. C. Banck, 
Agyptische Kultur. Leipsic, 1926. 
62 pp E. C. Banck, Aegyptisches 
Leben. Leipsic, 1926. Marcelle 
Baud, Documents d'art égyptien. 
Dessins de tombeaux thébains de la 
XVIII° A la XXVI° dynastie (jan- 
vier-février, 1926). Paris, 1926, 
Impr. Petit. 4 pp. Svo. Fr. W. 
Baron von Bissing, Monuments of 
Egyptian Sculpture. Munich, 1928, 
F. Bruckmann. lviii, 340 pp.; 150 
pls.; 156 figs. fol. $177.50. 
Fr. Wilh. von Bissing, H. Kees, Das 
Re-Heiligtum des Kénigs Ne- 
Woser-Re (Rathures). III. Die 
grosse Festdarstellung Leipsic, 
1928, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung. 68 pp.; 33 pls.; 2 figs. 
fol. 69 Mk. Winifred S. Black- 
man, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt: 
Their Religion, Social, and Industrial 
Life Today, with Special Reference 
to Survivals from Ancient Times. 
Foreword by R. R. Marett. Lon- 
don, 1927, Harrap. 331 pp.; 1 pl.; 
186 figs. S8vo. 15 sh.— 
Blanck, Agyptisches Leben. Leipsic, 
1926. 61 pp. H. Bonnet, Ein 
friihgeschichtliches Griiberfeld bei 
Abusir (Veréffl. E. v. Sieglin Ex- 
pedition, IV). Leipsic, 1928, Hin- 
richs. viii, 62 pp.; 38 pls.; 21 figs. 
fol. Giuseppe Botti, T. Eric Peet, 
Il giornale della necropoli di Tebe. 
Vol. I, fase. 1 and 2 of I papiri 
ieratici del Museo di Torino. Turin, 
1928, Fratelli Boeca. London, Hod- 
der and Stoughton. Eva Breccia, 
Le rovine e i monumenti di Canopo. 
Teadelfia e il tempio di Pneferés 
(Monuments de l'Egypte  gréco- 
romaine publiés par la Société 
archéologique d’Alexandrie sous les 
auspices de S. M. Fouad I*', roi 
d’Kgypte, T. I.). Bergamo, 1926, 
Istituto italiano d'’arti grafiche. x, 
136 pp.; 76 pls. 4to. Guy 
Brunton, Qau and Badari I (with 
chapters by Alan Gardiner and 
Flinders Petrie). London, 1927, 
British School of Archaeology in 
Egypt. viii, 89 pp.; 49 pls. Svo. 
Guy Brunton, Gertrude Caton- 
Thompson, The Badarian Civiliza- 


tion and Pre-dynastic Remains near 
Badari. London, 1928, _ British 
School of Archaeology. x, 128 pp.; 
85 pls. to. Guy Brunton, Reg- 
inald Engelbach, Gurob (Publ. 
Egvpt. Res. Account and Brit. Sch. 
of Arch. in Egypt, xli). London, 
1927, British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt. vi, 28 pp.; 53 pls. 4to. 


Jean Capart, Documents pour servir 


i l'étude de l'art égyptien (Pegasus 


Press Ser.). New York, 1928, Har- 
court. 239 pp.; figs. Jean Ca- 


part, Lectures on Egyptian Art. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1928, Univ. of 
North Carolina. 290 pp.; 18S figs. 
large Svo. $5. Catalogue of the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic Printing 
Type from Matrices Owned and 
Controlled by Dr. Alan H. Gardiner. 
Oxford, 1928, Univ. Press. 45 pp. 
f{to. 


Norman de Garis Davies, Two Ra- 


C. 


meside Tombs at Thebes. New 
York, 1927, The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 86 pp.; 42 pls. 
E. Drioton, Médamond, les inscrip- 
tions. Cairo, 1926. 230 pp.; pls. 
C. Edgar, Zenon papyri (Catalogue 
général des antiquités égyptiennes du 
Musée du Caire, Nos. 59, 298, 59, 
531). Paris, 1927, Leroux. 294 pp.; 
30 pls. 4to. 510 fr. A. Erman, 
The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians. Translated by A M. 
Blackman. London, 1927, Methuen. 
Hans Gerhard Evers, Der Staat 
aus dem Stein, Denkmiiler, Ge- 
schichte und Bedeutung der Agypti- 
schen Plastik wiihrend des mittleren 
Reichs. 2 vols. Munich, 1928, 
Bruckmann. 70 Mk. 


Hedwig Fechheimer, Kleinplastik der 


Agypter (Die Kunst des Ostens, Bd. 
II1). Berlin, 1927, Bruno Cassirer. 
158 pls.——Hedwig Fechheimer, 
Plastik der Agypter (Die Kunst des 
Ostens, Bd. I). Berlin, 1927, Bruno 
Cassirer. 168 pls. Th. Fiegel, 
Aegypten und der moderne Mensch. 
Ein Beitrag zum Erleben der Seele 
in Landschaft und Kunst. Mit einer 
Einfiihr. und einer Zeittafel zur 
aegypt. Geschichte von Ed. Meyer. 
Berlin, 1927, Curtius. xvi, 168 pp. 

M. Firth, B. Gunn, Teti 
Pyramid Cemeteries: Excavations at 
Saqqara (Publ. Serv. Ant. Egypt.). 
2 vols. Cairo, 1926, Inst. Arch. 
Orient. vii, 291, xxiii pp.; 85 pls.; 
figs. fol. 


A. H. Gardiner, Catalogue of Egyptian 


Hieroglyphic Printing Type. Oxford, 
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1928, Univ. Pr. 45 pp. 4to. 21 
sh. Alan H. Gardiner, Kurt Sethe, 
edit., Egyptian Letters to the Dead, 
Mainly from the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms. London, 1928, Egypt 
Exploration Society. ix, 32 pp.; 11 
pls. fol. Henri Gauthier, Le 
temple de Kalabchah, quatriéme 
fascicule. Paris, 1927, Leroux. 8 
pls. 4to. 160 fr. O. Gillian, La 
science égyptienne. L’arithmétique 
au Moyen Empire. Preface by H. 
Bosmans. Brussels, 1927, Founda- 
tion Reine Elisabeth. xvi, 326 pp.; 
1 pl. F. van Goethem, 
Les symboles de l’esthétiques dans 
l'art égyptien. I-III. Anvers, 1927. 

Woldemir Golénischeff, Papyrus 
hiératiques. Premier _fascicule. 
Paris, 1927, Leroux, 268 pp.; 39 pls. 
fto. 432 fr. R. Gottheil, W. H. 
Worrel, Fragments from the Cairo 
Genizah in the Freer Collection. 
New York, 1927, Macmillan. xxxi, 
273 pp.; 52 pls. S8vo. Teresa 
Grassi, Le liste templari nell’ Egitto 
greco-romano secondo i papiri (Studi 
della Scuola Papirologica della R. 
Aeead. Scientifico-Letteraria, Vol. 
IV, parte iv). Milan, 1926, 
Aegyptus 12.50 l. Stéphen 
Gsell, Histoire ancienne de |’ Afrique 
du Nord. Tome V. Les royaumes 
indigénes. Organisation sociale, 
politique et économique. Tome VI. 
Vie matérielle, intellectuelle et mo- 
rale. Paris, 1928, Hachette. 297, 
362 pp. Guide to an Exhibition 
of Manuscripts and Printed Books 
Illustrating the History of Agri- 
culture. London, 1927, Brit. Mus 
30 pp.; 8 pls. 

Rendel Harris, Egypt and the Isle 
of Wight. Westbrooke Essays, 12. 
Cambridge, 1927, Heffer. 12 pp. 
Svo. ILsh. Rendel Harris, Egypt 
in Britain. Westbrooke Essays, No. 
11. Cambridge, 1927, Heffer. 19 
pp. Svo. 2 sh. J. Hein, Auf 
biblischen Pfaden im Reich des 
Pharao. Kulturbilder aus dem alten 
\egypten. Berlin, 1926, Rdéttger. 
122 pp. 

Herman Junker, Bericht iiber die von 

der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 

Wien nach dem Westdelta entsendete 

Expedition (20. Dezember 1927 bis 

25. Februar 1928) (Akad. d. Wis- 

sensch. in Wien, Philos.-hist. KI. 

Denkschriften, Bd. 68, Abh. 3). 

Vienna, 1928, Hélder-Pichler-Temp- 

sky. iv, 57 pp.; 25 pls.; 3 figs. 4to. 

Hermann Junker, Toschke; 
Bericht tiber die Grabungen der 
Akademie der Wissenschaft in Wien 
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auf dem Friedhof von Toschke 
(Nubien), im Winter 1911-12 (Akad. 
d. Wiss. in Wien, Bd. 68, Abh. 1). 
Vienna, 1926. 357 pp.; figs. 
Herman Junker, Vorlaiifiger Bericht 
iiber die fiinfte Grabung der Akad. 
d. Wiss. in Wien bei den Pyramiden 
von Gizeh (Sitzb. Akad. d. Wiss. in 
Wien). Vienna, 1927. 166 pp.; 10 
pls.; map; 3 figs. 

Ludwig Keimer, Von der Bedeutung der 
Naturwissenschaften fiir die Agypt- 
ologie und umgekehrt. Reprinted 
from Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Mathematik, der Naturwissenschaf- 
ten und der Technik, Bd. 10. Leip- 
sic, 1927, F. C. W. Vogel.——Won 
Kenn, Origine et évolution de 
léeriture hiéroglyphique et de 
l'écriture chinoise. Lyon, 1926.—— 
Ing. K. Kleppisch, Willkiir oder 
mathematische Ueberlegung beim 
Bau der Cheopspyramide? Munich- 
Berlin, 1927, Oldenbourg. vi, 38 
pp. 16mo.——E. Kiihnel, Islamis- 
che Stoffe aus iigyptischen Griibern. 
Berlin, 1927, Wasmuth. 

Pierre Lacau, Catalogue général des 
antiquités égyptie nnes du Caire. 
LXXXI. Stéles du nouvel Empire. 
T. I, fase. 2 (Nos. 34,065-34,186). 
Cairo, 1926, Impr. de l'Institut fran- 
cais d’archéologie orientale. 120 
pp. to. L. Lamprey, Children 
of Ancient Egypt. Boston, 1926, 
Little, Brown & Co. viii, 267 pp. 

H. O. Lange, Der magische 
Papyrus Harris. Copenhagen, 1927. 

H. F. Lutz, Egyptian Tomb 
Stelas and Offering Stones of the 
Museum of Anthropology and x th- 
nology of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Leipsic, 1927, Hinrichs. iv, 
22 pp.; 49 pls.——A. M. Lythgoe, 
C. L. Ransom, The Tomb of Perneb. 
New York, 1926, Metropolitan 
Museum. 79 pp. 


Donald A. Mackenzie, The Story of An- 


cient Egypt. London, 1927, Blackie 
& Son. 80 pp. 40 cents——J. 
Meier-Grife, Pyramide und Tem- 
pel. Notizen wihrend einer Reise 
nach Aegypten, ete. Berlin, 1927, 
Rowohlt. 403 pp.——D. Merezh- 
kovsky, Akhnaton, King of Egypt. 
Trans. by Duddington. London- 
Toronto, 1927, Dent. 372 pp.—— 
Eduard Meyer Geschichte des Al- 
tertums. 2. Bd., 2. vdollig neu- 
bearb. Aufl. Erste Abteilung: Die 
Zeit der igyptischen Grossmacht. 
Stuttgart-Berlin, 1928, J. G. Cott- 
asche Buchh. Nachf. xiii, 620 pp. 
8.25 Mk.——Georg Miéller, Die 
archaeologischen Ergebnisse des 
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vorgeschichtlichen Griiberfeldes 
von Abusir el-Melecq. Leipsic, 
1926.——Georg Miller, Hieratische 
Paliiographie. Die iigyptische 
Buchsehrift in ihrer Entwicklung 
von d. 5. Dynastie bis zur rém- 
ischen Kaiserzeit. Bd.I.2. Leipsic, 
1927, Hinrichs. 12 Mk. U. 
Monneret de Villard, I] monastero 
di S. Simeone presso Aswan. Vol. I. 
Milan, 1927. 162 pp.; 162. figs. 
16mo. —Alexander Moret, ‘The 
Nile and Egyptian Civilization. 
London, 1927, Kegan Paul. 478 pp.; 
24 pls. 25 sh——H. Much, Das 
ewige Aegypten. Dresden, 1927, 
feissner. 206 pp.; 16 pls. 

—Henri Munier, Catalogue de la 
bibliothéque du Musée E gyptie n du 
Caire. Paris, 1928, Leroux. 2 fase. 
1010 pp. S8vo. 250 fr. 


W. O. E. Oesterley, The Wisdom of 


Egypt and the Old Testament in the 
Light of the Newly Discovered 
“Teaching of Amen-em-ope.”” 1927. 
118 pp. 8vo.——V. Ottmann, Das 
Wunderland am Nil. Eine Reise 
nach Aegypten und Palistina. Ber- 
lin, 1927, Hobbing. 312 pp.; figs. 
SVO. 


Hilda Petrie, Egyptian Hieroglyphs 


of the First and Second Dynasties. 
London, 1927, Quaritch.—Max 
Pieper, Die iigyptische Literatur. 
Wildpark-Potsdam, 1927, Akade- 
mische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion. 
102 pp.; 4 pls.; 25 figs. Svo. 10 
Mk.——B. Porter, R. Moss, Topo- 
graphical Bibliography of Ancient 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Re- 
liefs, and Paintings. I. The Theban 
Necropolis. Oxford, 1927, The 
Clarendon Pr. xviii, 212 pp. 8vo. 
£1 10sh. 


William C. Ransom, A Plea for Tell- 
H 


el-Amarna. Boston, 1927. 
Rink, Strassen-und Viertelnamen von 
Oxyrhynchus. 1926.——G. Réder, 
Altigyptische Erziihlungen Mirchen. 
Jena, 1927, Diederich. xxii, 343 pp. 
Svo.— G. Réder, Fiihrer durch das 
Museum der iigyptischen Altertiimer 
in Kairo. New ed. 1926.——J 
Ruska, Tabula smaragdina; ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der hermet- 
ischen Literatur. Heidelberg, 1926. 
vii, 246 pp. 


Max Sauerlandt, Bericht iiber die 


Neuerwerbungen des Jahres 1925- 
1926 (Justus Brinckmann Gesell- 
schaft). Hamburg. 20 pp.; 11 figs. 
——Heinrich Schafer, Agyptische 
und heutige Kunst und Weltge- 
biiude der alten Agypter. Berlin, 
1928.——S. Schott, Untersuchungen 
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zur Schriftgeschichte der Pyramiden- 
texte. Heidelberg, 1926. 36 pp. 
——F. Schubart, Von der Filigel- 
sonne zum  Halbmond. Leipsic, 
1926, Hinrichs. ix, 192 pp.; 40 pls. 
Svo.—Angelo Segré, Me trologia e 
circolazione monetaria degli antichi. 
Bologna, 1928, Zanichelli. xiv, 546 


pp. 1l6mo. 80 |1——Kurt Sethe, 
Dramatische Texte zu altaegypti- 
schen Mysterienspielen. I. Das 


Denkmal memphitischer Theologie, 
der Schabakostein des Britischen 
Museums. II. Der dramatische 
Ramesseum papyrus. Leipsic, 1928, 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Bue hhandlung. 
vii, 208 pp.; 22 pls. 4to.——Kurt 
Sethe, Erliiuterungen zu den 
figyptischen Le ‘sestiicken, Texte des 
mittleren teichs. Leipsic, 1927, 
Hinrichs. 167 pp. S8vo. ——Kurt 
Sethe, Urkunden der XVIII. 
Dynastie. I. Historisch-Biogra- 
phische Urkunden aus den Zeiten der 
Hyksos-vertreiber und ihrer ersten 
Nachfolger. 2nded. Leipsic, 1927, 
Hinrichs. 78 pp.; 78 pls. 4to.— 
G. Seure, Touristes anciens au V 
tombeaux des Rois. ——— Spel- 
eers, Introduction au Catalogue 
des intailles et impreints égyptie nnes 
des Musées Royaux du Cinquante- 
naire 4 Bruxelles. Brussels, 1928. 
74 pp.——Georg Steindorff, Die 
Kunst der Aegypter: Bauten, Plastik, 
Kunstgewerbe. Leipsic, 1928, Insel- 
Verlag. 329 pp.; 17 pls.; 200 figs. 
k. 


4to. 14) 
Emile Vernier, Bijoux et orfévreriers. 


Fase. 4 (Catalogue général des 
Antiquités égyptiennes du musée 
du Caire. 84). Leipsic, 1927, Hierse- 
mann. 4to.—Paul Viereck, Die 
Griindung_ einer__hellenistischen 
Militiirkolonie in Agypten. Leipsic, 
1928, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung. 70 pp.; 10 pls.; 41 figs. 
SVO. 


Carl Malerei und Plastik 


(Bd. I, Teil 1. B. Ernst v. Sieglin f 
Die  griechisch-iigyptische Samm- 
lung). Leipsic, 1927. 143 pp.; 50 
pls. 4to.— Raymond Weill, 


Etudes d’Egyptologie: bases, 
méthodes et résultats de la chrono- 
logie égyptienne. Paris, 1926, 


Geuthner. 216 pp. 16 mo. 
W. D. van Wijngaarden, Bischrijving 
van de Egyptische Verzameling in 
het Rijks-museum van Oudheden te 
Leiden XIII. The Hague, 1926, 
Nijhoff. W. Willcocks, Egyptian 
Irrigation and the Public Health. 
Cairo, 1927. 13 pp. 8vo. Wil- 
helm Worringer, Aegyptische Kunst. 
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Probleme ihrer Wertung. Munich, Svo. 12 sh. 6 d. Walter Wres- 
1927, Piper. 113 pp. 4to zinski, Atlas zur altaegyptischen 
Wilhelm Worringer, Kgyptian Art Kulturgeschichte, Il. Teil 11., 12., 
Authorized translation, edit. with 13., 14. Lfg. Leipsic, 1928, J. C 
preface by Bernard Rackham. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 136 
London, 1928, Putnams. x, 95 pp. Mk. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Constance M. Alexander, Baghdad in C. Bruston, Les vieilles inscriptions 
Bygone Days; from the Journals and cananéennes de Byblos. 1927. Svo. 
Correspondence of Claudius Rich, | Fr. Charles-Roux, Les échelles de Syrie 
Traveller, Artist, Linguist, Anti- et de Palestine au XVIII° siécle. 
quary, and British Resident at Bagh- Paris, 1928, Paul Geuthner. 224 
dad, 1808-1821. London, 1928, pp.; 27 pls. 4to. 150 fr. V. 
Murray. xvi, 336 pp.; 16 figs. Svo. Gordon Childe, The Most Ancient 
16 sh D. Albrecht Alt, Paliistina- East. The Oriental Prelude to Eu- 
jahrbuch des deutschen evange- ropean Pre-history. London, 1928, 
lischen Instituts fiir Altertumswissen- Kegan Paul. xvi, 258 pp. 8vo. 
schaft des Heiligen Landes zu Jeru- 15 sh. G. Contenau, L’art de 
salem. 24. Jahrg. (1928). Berlin, l’Asie oecidentale ancienne (Biblio- 
1928, FE. S. Mittler u. Sohn. 140 théque d’histoire de l'art). Paris- 
pp.; 2 maps; 6 figs. 4.75 Mk. Brussels, 1928, Van Oest. 60 pp.; 

William Frederic Badé, Excavations at 64 pls. Svo. 50 fr. G. Con- 
Tell en-Nasbeh, 1926 and 1927; A tenau, La civilisation phénicienne. 
Preliminary Report, Berkeley, Cali- Paris, 1926, Payot. 400 pp.; 137 
fornia, 1928, The Palestine Institute, figs. Svo. G. Contenau, Con- 
1798 Scenic Ave. 56 pp.; 26. pls. trats néo-babyloniens. I. De Tég- 
Svo. $1. Dorothea Bate, On the lath Phalasar II] a Nabonide. Paris, 
Animal Remains Obtained from the 1928, Paul Geuthner. 4 pp.; 60 pls. 
Mugharet el-Emireh and M. el- fol. 100 fr. A. E. Cowley, The 
Zuttiyeh. London, 1927, Brit. Sch. Date of the Hittite Hieroglyphic 
of Arch. in Jerusalem. Wiener Inscriptions of Carchemish (Proceed- 
Beitrige zur Kunst- und Kulturge- ings of the British Acad.). New 
schichte Asiens. Jahrbuch des Vereins York, 1928, Oxford. 12 pp. 8vo. 
der Freunde asiatischer Kunst und $0.70.— Cuneiform Texts from 
Kultur in Wien. Vienna, 1927. Babylonian Tablets, ete., in the 
V. BeneSevit, Monumenta Sinaitica British Museum. Part XXXIX. 
archaeologica et palaeographica. I. London, 1926, Brit. Mus. 50 pls. 
Auctoritate Academiae Scientiarum 15 sh.——Cuneiform Texts from 
Rossicae. Leningrad, 1925. — Ixxii, Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the Brit- 
54 pp.; 38 pls. 4to. H. Ber- ish Museum. Part XL. London, 
berian, Découvertes archéologiques 1928, Brit. Mus. 50pls. 16sh—— 
en Arménie de 1924 4 1927. Paris, Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian 
1927. 30 pp. Svo. Aly Baghat Tablets in the British Museum. 
Bey, Albert Gabriel, Fouilles d’al Part IV. London, 1927, Brit. Mus. 
Foustat, publiées sous les auspices du 50 pls. fol. 15 sh. 

Comité de conservation des Monu- | Gustaf Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in 
ments de l’art arabe (Musée de l'art Paliistina. Band I: Jahreslauf und 
du Caire). Paris, 1927, Leroux. Tageslauf. 1. Hiilfte: Herbst und 
Vili, 128 pp.; 33 pls.; figs. 4to. 400 Winter (Schriften des Deutschen 
fr. Carl Bezold, Babylonisch- Palistina-Instituts, 3. Bd., 1 Hilfte). 
assyrisches Glossar. Nach dem Giitersloh, 1928, C. Bertelsmann. 
Tode des Verfassers, unter Mitwirk- xiv, 279 pp.; 9 pls.; 37 figs.— 
ung von Adele Bezold zum Drucke Georges Dossin, Autres textes su- 
gebracht von Albrecht Gétze. Hei- mériens et accadiens (Ministére de 
delberg, 1926, Carl Winter. l’Instruction publique et des Beaux- 
British School of Archaeology in Arts. Mémoires de la mission arch- 
Jerusalem, Seventh Annual Report, éologique de Perse. Tome XVIII. 
1926-27. London, 1927, Brit. Sch, Mission en Susiane, sous la direction 
of Arch. in Jerusalem. 10 pp.— de M. M. R. de Mecquenem et V. 
British School of Archaeology in Scheil). Paris, 1927, Leroux. ii, 
Jerusalem, Eighth Annual Report, 94 pp.; 250 pls. 4to. 130 fr. 
1927-28. London, 1928, Brit. Sch. George S. Duncan, An Introduction 
of Arch. in Jerusalem. 15 pp. to Biblical Archaeology. New York, 


} 
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1928, Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 
Fifth Ave. $1.75. 


Er. Ebeling, Br. Meissner, Reallexikon 


der Assyriologie. I. 1. Berlin, 1928, 
de Gruyter. xi, 80 pp.; 14 pls. 4to. 
& Mk.—Hans Eheloff, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin. Vorderasiatische 
Abteilung. Keilschrifturkunden aus 
Boghazkéi. Heft 17 (Mythen und 
Rituale). Berlin, 1926, Staatliche 
Museen. 4 pp.; 50 pls. 4to— 
Viktor Ehrenberg, Karthago, ein 
Versuch weltgeschichtlicher Einord- 
nung. (Morgenland. Darstellungen 
aus Geschichte und Kultur des 
Ostens. Heft 14).  Leipsic, 1927, 
Hinrichs. 48 pp.; 5 pls. 2.50 Mk. 


. Fish, Some Sumerian Tablets in the 


John Rylands Library; The Cult of 
King Dungi during the Third Dy- 
nasty of Ur; A Sumerian Wage-list of 
the Ur Dynasty. Reprinted from 
the Bull. of the John Rylands Li- 
brary, Vol. 8, no. 2; Vol. 11, no. 2; 
Vol. 9, no. 1,  respectively.- 
Fouilles de |’Institut frangais d’ar- 
chéologie orientale. I. Cairo (Paris, 
Paul Geuthner), 1926. 81 pls. 4to. 
Fouilles de l'Institut francais 
d’archéologie orientale. II. Paris, 
1926, Geuthner. 40 pls. 4to. 


. J. Gadd, L. Legrain, Ur Excavations 


Texts. I. Royal Inscriptions. One 
vol. of text, and one of plates. 
Joint Expedition of the British Mu- 
seum and the Museum of the Univ. of 
Pa. to Mesopotamia. Philadelphia, 
1928, Univ. of Pa. Press. 100 pp.; 69 
pls. fol. $15.——Albr. Goetze, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Vor- 
derasiatische Abteilung. Keil-schrift- 
urkunden aus Boghazkéi. Heft 14. 
Historische Texte. Berlin, 1926, 
Staatliche Museen. i, 50 pp. 4to. 

Albrecht Gétze, Das Hethiter- 
Reich. Seine Stellung zwischen Ost 
und West (Der Alte Orient, 27.2). 
Leipsic, 1928, Hinrichs. 46 pp. S8vo. 
1.80 Mk. Albrecht Gétze, Mad- 
duwattas (Heft III of Hethitische 
Texte in Umschrift, mit Ubersetzung 


und Erliuterungen hrsg. v. Ferdi- 
nand Sommer). Leipsic, 1928, Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung. 177 pp.; 


6 pls. S8vo. A. Grabar, Re- 
cherches sur les influences orientales 
dans l’art balkanique. 40 fr. 

A. Grohmann, Arabische Eichungs- 
stempel, Glasgewichte und Amulette 
aus Wiener Sammlungen. Leipsic, 
1925. Hermann Guthe, Paliistina 
Monographien zur Erdkunde, hrsg. 
v. Ernst Ambrosius, No. 21). 2. 
Aufl. Leipsic, 1927, Velhagen u. 
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Klasing. 172 pp.; 6 pls.; 
PI 


Sve. 8&8 Mk 


152 figs. 


H. R. Hall, Babylonian and Assyrian 


Sculpture in the British Museum. 
Paris-Brussels, 1928, Van Oest. 58 
pp.; 60 pls. 4to. £3 3 sh. Ww. 
H. P. Hatch, Facsimile of New Testa- 
ment Manuscripts in the Convent of 
st. Catharine, Mount Sinai (Pub- 
lications of the Jerusalem School, 
Vol. 1). Paris, 1928, Paul Geuthner. 

Ernst Herzfeld, Die Malereien 
von Samarra (Die Ausgrabungen von 
Samarra, III. Bd.). Berlin, 1927, 
Verlag Dietrich Reimer-Ernst Voh- 
sen. 111 pp.; 88 pls.; 83 figs. 4to. 

Fr. Hommel, Nik. Rhodokana- 
kis, Handbuch der Altarabischen 
Altertumskunde. 1. Bd. Die Alt- 
arabische Kultur. Leipsic, 1927, 
Harrassowitz. viii, 272 pp.; 76 figs. 
tto. G. Howardy, Clavis Cuneo- 
rum sive Lexicon Signorum Assyri- 
orum. II (Ideogrammata Rariora), 
London, 1927, Humphrey Milford. 
97 pp. Albert M. Hyamson, 
Palestine Old and New. London, 
1928, Methuen & Co. 287 pp.; 28 
figs. 7 sh. 6d. 


Charles F. Jean, Textes cunéiformes. 
X-X 


Les contrats de Larsa. 1" 
et 2° series. Paris, 1926, Geuthner. 
viii, 15 pp.; 155 pls. 4to— 
Jérusalem. Recherches de _ topo- 
graphie, d’archéologie et d’histoire. 
Tome II, 4. Paris, 1926, Gabalda. 
pp. 669-1035; 24 pls. 4to.— 
Julius Jordan, Uruk-Warka nach 
den Ausgrabungen durch die 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft. Unter 
Mitarbeit von Conrad Preusser. 
Leipsic, 1928, J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung. iv, 76 pp.; 90 pls. 


Charles Kuentz, La bataille de Qadech 


(Mémoires publiés par les membres 
de l'Institut frangais d’archéologie 
orientale, T. LV). Paris, 1927,—— 
O. Kiimmel, L’art de |’Extréme- 
Orient. Trad. par Charlotte Mar- 
chand. Paris, 1926, Crés. 51 pp.; 
168 pls.; figs. 4to. 


Stephen Langdon, Ausgrabungen in 


Babylonien seit 1918. Translated 
by F. H. Weissbach (Der Alte 
Orient, Bd. 26). Leipsic, 1928, J. C. 
Hinrichs. 77 pp.; 8 pls.; 27 figs. 
Svo. 4.80 Mk. Stephen Lang- 
don, J. K. Fotheringham, The Venus 
Tablets of Ammizaduga. A Solution 
of Babylonian Chronology by Means 
of the Venus Observations of the 
First Dynasty. Oxford, 1928, Univ. 
Pr. $11.75. A. von Le Coq, Von 
Land und Leuten in Ost-turkestan. 
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Berichte und Abenteuer der 4. 


Deutschen Turfanexpedition. Leip- 
sic, 1928, J. C. Hinrichs. 183 pp.; 
48 pls.; 156 figs.; 5 maps. Svo. 10 


M. Leon Legrain, Empreints de 
eachets élamites (Mémoires de la 
Mission de Susiane, T. XVI). Paris, 
1926, Leroux. 23 pls. 4to. 80 fr. 

Julius Lewy, Die altassyrischen 
Texte von Kiiltepe bei Naisarije. 
Constantinople, 1926, Antiken-Mu- 
seen. Harry Charles Luke, edit., 
A Spanish Francisean’s Narrative of 
a Journey to the Holy Land Trans- 
lated from a 16th Century MS. in 
his Possession and Edited with 
Notes. London, Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. 


Donald A. Mackenzie, The Story of 


Ancient Babylonia and Assyria, 
London, 1927, Blackie & Son. 80 
pp. 40 cents. Frédéric Macler, 
L’enluminure arménienne profane. 
Paris, 1928, Paul Geuthner. 44 pp.; 
93 pls. 4to. fr. Henry 
Martin, L’art égyptien, l’art assy- 
rien, l’art perse. Paris, 1926, Du- 
cher. R. de Mecquenem, V. 
Scheil, Mémoires de la Mission 
Archéologique de Perse. Mission 
en Susiane. Numismatique, Epi- 
graphie grecque, Céramique élamite. 


Tome XX. _ Paris, .1928, Leroux. 
133 pp.; 4 pls. 4to. 200 fr. 
Bruno Meissner, Kénige Babylo- 


niens und Assyriens. Charakterbilder 
aus der altorientalischen Geschichte. 
Leipsic, 1926. Le comte du Mes- 
nil du Buisson, Les ruines d’EI- 
Mishrifé au Nord-est de Homs 
Premiéres campagnes de 
fouilles a Qatna (1924). Paris, 1927, 
Paul Geuthner. 24 pp.; 70 figs. 50 
fr Louise Maude Mohr, Baby- 
lonia and Assyria (Social Study 
Series). Ed. by Carleton Wash- 
burne and Willard W. Beatty. Chi- 
cago, 1928, Rand, MeNally. 92 pp.;: 
figs. Il6mo. $0.40. Pierre Mon- 
tet, Byblos et Quatre 


I'gypte. 


campagnes de fouilles 4 Byblos. 
Paris, 1928, Paul Geuthner. 300 
pp.; 160 pls. 2 vols. 4to. 500 fr. 


J. de Morgan, La préhistoire 
orientale. Tome III. L’Asie an- 
térieure. Posthumously published 
by L. Germain. Paris, 1927, Geuth- 
ner. 458 pp.; 3 pls.; 380 figs. Svo. 

Valentin Miiller, Zwei syrische 
Bildnisse rémischer Zeit. Berlin, de 
Gruyter. 34 pp. 4to. 14 Mk. 
Alois Musil, The Middle Euphrates. 
\ Topographical Itinerary. New 
York, 1927, Amer. Geographical So- 
ciety. xv, 426 pp. Alois Musil, 
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Flinders Petrie, Gerar. 
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Northern Negd. A Topographical 


Itinerary New York, 192s, 
Amer. Geographical Society. xiii, 
368 pp.——Alois Musil, Palmyrena 


(Oriental Explorations and Studies, 
No. 4). New York, 1928, American 
Geographical Society. 


Ditlef Nielsen, The Site of the Biblical 


Mount Sinai. A Claim for Petra. 
Copenhagen, 1928, Nyt Nordisk 
Forlag. 24 pp.; pls.; 6 figs. 
Friedrich Nétscher, Ellil in Sumer 
und Akkad. Hannover, 1927, Orient- 
buchhandlung Heinz Lafaire. 


De Lacy O’Leary, Arabia before Mu- 


hammad (Triibner’s Oriental Series). 
London, 1927, Price. 10 sh. 6d. 
London, 1928, 
Archaeology in 
72 pls. Svo. 


British School of 
Egypt. vili, 34 pp.; 
——Edmond Pottier, L’art hittite. 
I. Paris, 1926, Geuthner. 100 pp.; 
9 pls.; 99 figs. 4to. L. Preiss, P. 
Rohrbach, Palaestina und das Ost- 
jordanland. Stuttgart, 1927, Julius 
Hoffmann. xvi, 232 pp.; 21 pls.; 
214 figs. 4to. 


Ad. Reifenberg, Die Bodenbildung im 


siidlichen Paliistina in ihrer Be- 
ziehung zu den klimatischen Fak- 
toren des Landes. Jena, 1927, 
Verlag G. Fischer. 17 pp. Svo.— 
O. Reuther, Die Innenstadt von 
Babylon (Merkes). Leipsic, 1926, 
Hinrichs. vii, 276 pp.; 95 pls. fol. 
195 Mk. -Nikolaus Rhodokana- 
kis, Altsabiiische Texte. I. Vienna, 
1927. 152 pp.; pl. J. Rosintal, 
Pendentifs, trompes et stalactites 
des ‘l’architecture orientale. Paris, 
1928, Paul Geuthner. 75 pp.; 10 
pls.; 103 figs. 4to. 40° fr. 
Eldon Rutter, The Holy Cities of 
Arabia. London, 1928, Putnam. 
42 sh. 


} 


Aapeli Saarisalo, The Boundary be- 


tween Issachar and Naphtali. Hel- 
sinki, 1927, Suomalaisen Tiedeaka- 
temian Toimituksia. 139 pp. S8vo. 
Marian San Nicolé, Arthur Un- 
gnad, Neubabylonische Recht- und 
Verwaltungsurkunden. Leipsic, 
1928, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung.—Fried. Sarre, Her- 
mann Trenkwald, Alt-orientalische 
Teppiche, herausgegeben vom Oecs- 
terreichischen Museum fiir Kunst 
und Industrie. Vienna, 1926-1928, 
Anton Schroll. 2 vols. 120 pls. 
$135. V. Scheil, Textes de comp- 
tabilité protoélamites (Mémoires de 
la Mission de Susiane, T. XVII 
Paris, 1927, Leroux. 59 pls. 4to 
150 fr. Joachim Schiele, Arnold 
Walther, Staatliche Museen zu Ber- 
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lin; Vorderasiatische Abteilung. 
Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazk6i. 
Heft 15-16. Berlin, 1926, Staat- 
liche Museen. iv, 50 pp.; iv, 50 pp. 
tto.——wWilhelm Schubart, Das 
Weltbild Jesu-Morgenland (Darstel- 
lungen aus Geschichte und Kultur 
des Ostens, Hft. 13). Leipsic, 1927, 
J.C. Hinrichs. 54 pp. Svo. 2 Mk. 
—Sellin-Festschrift. Beitriige zur 
teligionsgeschichte und Archiiologie 
Paliistinas. Ernst 8S. zum 60. Ge- 
burtstage dargebracht von Fachkol- 
legen und Freunden. Leipsic, 1927. 
——A. Sieberg, Das korinther Erd- 
beben vom 22. April 1928 in seinen 
Beziehungen zu den Erdbeben und 
dem geologischen Aufbau des ést- 
lichen Mittelmeergebietes. Jena, 
1928, Gustav Fischer. 20 pp.; 3 
maps; 9 figs. -Sidney Smith, The 
Early History of Assyria to 1000 
B.c. London, 1928, Chatto and 
Windus. xxvi, 418 pp.; 24 pls.; 7 
maps. 37 sh. 6 d.——Ferris J. 
Stephens, Personal Names from 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Cappa- 
docia. Yale Oriental Series, Re- 
searches; Vol. 13, no. 1. New 
Haven, Conn., 1928, Yale Univ. 109 
pp. S8vo. $3. 


R. Campbell Thompson, The Epic of 


Gilgamish. A New Translation from 
a Collation of the Cuneiform Tablets 
in the British Museum, Rendered 
Literally into English Hexameters. 
London, 1928, Luzac. 60 pp. 4to. 
10 sh. 6 d- Francois Thureau- 
Dangin, Tablettes cappadociennes. 
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Deuxiéme série. Paris, 1928, Paul 
Geuthner. 6 pp.; 41 pls. fol. 75 
fr.—Frangois Thureau-Dangin, 
Textescunéiformes. VII. Lettresde 
Hammurapi. Paris, 1926, Geuthner. 
8 pp.; 38 pls. fol—F. Turville- 
Petre, Excavation of the Palaeolithic 
Cave Mugharet el-Emireh and M. 
el-Zuttiyeh. London, 1927, Brit. 
Sch. of Arch. in Jerusalem. 


Eckhard Unger, Das Stadtbild von As- 


sur. Leipsic, 1928, J. C. Hinrichs’- 
sche Buchhandlung. 40 pp. 8vo. 
——Arthur Ungnad, Babylonisch- 
Assyrisches Keilschriftlesebuch. Mu- 
nich, 1927, Beck. 86 pp. S8vo. 


R. R. Vasmer, Persische Miinzen mit 


Kxontermarken Peters I. Leningrad, 
1926, The Hermitage.——Paul 
Viereck, Philadelphia (Morgenland, 
Darstellungen aus Geschichte und 
Kultur des Ostens. Heft 16). Leip- 
sic, 1928, Hinrichs. pls.; 41 figs. 


Harold M. Wiener, The Altars of the 


Old Testament. Leipsic, 1927, Hin- 
richs. 34 pp. 5 sh. Arnold T. 
Wilson, The Persian Gulf: An His- 
torical Sketch from the Earliest 
Times to the Beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century. Oxford, 1928, Clar- 
endon Press. Svo. 25 sh.——C. 
Leonard Woolley, The Painted Pot- 
tery of Susa. London, 1928, Journ. 
Royal Asiatic Society ——-C. Leon- 
ard Woolley, The Sumerians. Ox- 
ford, 1928, Univ. Pr. 6 sh. -W. 
H. Worrell, A Study of Races in 
the Ancient Near East. Cambridge, 
1927, W. Heffer & Sons. 8 sh. 6 d. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 
Works treating of the monuments of 
the Greeks and Romans, but not 
exclusively of those of either.) 


J. F. Allen, Stage Antiquities of the 


Greeks and Romans and their In- 
fluence (Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome). London, 1927, Longmans, 
Green & Co. xii, 206 pp.; 24 pls. 
$2.——Antike Denkmiiler. Hrsg. v. 
Deutschen Archaeologischen  In- 
stitut. Bd. III, 5. Berlin, 1926, 
de Gruyter. 14 pp.; 11 pls. fol. 

Antike Plastik: Walther Ame- 
lung zum 60. Geburtstag. Berlin, 
1928, de Gruyter. x, 281 pp.; 20 
pls.; 235 figs. 4to. 40 Mk.—— 
Paul Arndt, Georg Lippold, Grie- 
chische und rémische Portriits. Un- 
veriinderliche Phototypien nach d. 
Orig. Lief. 111: Nr. 1101-1110. 
Munich, 1928, Bruckmann. 10 pls. 


Pierret Bienkowski, Les Celtes dans les 


arts mineurs Gréco-Romains avec 
des recherches iconographiques sur 
quelques autres peuples barbares. 
(Académie Polonaise des Sciences et 
des Lettres). Krakow, 1928, Im- 
primerie de l'Université des Jagel- 
lons. 254 pp. 4to. 
Brants, Description of the Ancient 
Sculpture Preserved in the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties of the Museum of Archaeology 
of Leyden. Part I. Statues. The 
Hague, 1928, Martinus Nijhoff. 18 
pls.; 26 figs. 25g——Eva Breccia, 
Monuments de _ Il|’Egypte  gréco- 
romaine. T. I. Bergamo, 1928, 
Istituto italiano d’arte  grafiche. 
130 pp.; 76 pls. 4to.— Heinrich 
Brunn, Friedrich Bruckmann, Denk- 
miler griechischer und rémischer 
Skulptur. Lfg. 140. Munich, 
1926, Bruckmann. x, 19 pp.; 5 pls.; 
figs. fol. 25 Mk 
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Frank W. Chambers, Cycles of Taste: 
An Unacknowledged Problem in 
Ancient Art and Criticism. Oxford, 
1927, Univ. Pr. 9sh.——Stephanus 
Cybulski, edi/., Tabulae quibus an- 
tiquitates Graecae et Romanae illus- 
trantur. Leipsic, 1928, Koehler & 
Volekmar. 

F. M. J. De Waele, The Magic Staff or 
Rod in Graeco-Italic Antiquity. 
The Hague, 1927, Jacob van der 
Doesstraat. 

Fritz Eichler, Ernst Kris, Die Kameen 
des Altertums, des Mittelalters und 
der neueren Zeiten im Kunsthis- 
torischen Museum in Wien. Vienna, 
1927, Verlag von L. W. Seidel & 
Sohn. 84 pls.; 844 figs. 4to. 174 
Mk 


W. C. Firebaugh, The Inns of Greece 
and Rome. New edit. Chicago, 
1928, P. Covici. 261 pp.; pls. S8vo. 
$5. 

Armin von Gerkan, Das antike Thea- 
ter. Leipsic, 1926, Joh. Steudel.— 
Karl Groéber, Kinderspielzeug aus 
alter Zeit. Berlin, 1927. —Guide 
to the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 6th ed. London, 1928, 
Brit. Mus. maps; plans; figs. S8vo. 
2 sh. 

Paul Herrmann, Denkmiiler der Mal- 
erei des Altertums. Serie I. Lief. 
18. Munich, 1928, Bruckmann. 12 
pp.; 10 pls.; figs. 30 Mk. 

L. Jalabert, R. Mouterde, Inscriptions 
grecques et latines de la Syrie. 
Paris, 1927, Paul Geuthner. 150 
pp. 4to. 60 fr. 

Ernst Kalinka, Altes und Neues aus 
Thrakien (Beiblatt, Jahresberichte 
der Osterr. Archaeologischen  In- 
stituts in Wien). Augsburg, 1926, 
Benno Filser.- A. Késter, E. v. 
Nischer, E. Schramm v. Johannes 
Kromayer, Georg Veitht, Heer- 
wesen und Kriegfiihrung der Grie- 
chen und Rémer (Hdbch. d. Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 4. Abt., 3. Teil., 
2. Bd.). Munich, 1928, C. H. 
Beck. ix, 649 pp.; 149 figs, Svo. 
45 Mk. Johannes Kromayer, 
Georg Veith, Heerwesen und Krieg- 
fiihrung der Griechen und Rémer 

Il. Bd., 3. Teil, 4. Abt. Iwan 
von Miiller, Handbuch der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft). Munich, 1928, 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung. ix, 647 pp.; 56 pls.; 149 figs. 
Svo. 40 Mk. 

Guido Libertini, Le isole Eolie nell’ 
antichitA greca e romana. Ricerche 
storiche ed archeologiche, con una 


carta archeologica. Florence, 1927, 
Bemporad. 8 pls. 27.501. 

Georges Méautis, Bronzes antiques du 
Canton de Neuchatel. Neuchatel, 
1928, Secrét. de VUniv. 56 pp.: 9 
pls. Svo. 5 fr.——Mario Meunier, 
Les légendes épiques de la Gréce et 
de Rome. Nouvelle mythologie 
classique. II. Paris, 1927, Librairie 
de France. 381 pp. Svo. 

Karl Anton Neugebauer, Kunst und 
Kultur. Antike Bronzestatuetten. 
Leipsic, 1926, Joh. Steudel. 67 pls.; 
8 figs. Svo. 7 Mk.——Charles 
Normand, A Parallel of the Orders of 
Architecture: Greek and Roman. 
London, 1927, Tiranti. 12mo. 5 
sh. 

S. G. Owen, edit., The Year’s Work in 
Classical Studies, 1926-1927. Bris- 
tol, 1927, J. W. Arrowsmith. x, 121 
pp. S8vo. 3 sh. 6 d. Ss. G. 
Owen, edit., The Year's Work in 
Classical Studies, 1927-1928. Bris- 
tol, 1928, J. W. Arrowsmith. x, 134 
pp. S8vo. 3sh. 6d. 

Hubert Philippart, Collections d’anti- 
quités classiques aux Etats-Unis. 
Brussels, 1928. 56 pp.; 6 pls. Svo. 

E. Reisinger, L’arte greca e romana. 
Traduzzione di B. Lavagnini. Flor- 
ence, 1926, Vallechi. 95 pp.; 17 pls. 
Svo.—Gerhart Rodenwaldt, Die 
Kunst der Antike, Hellas und Rom. 
Berlin, 1927, Propyliien. 712 pp. 
4to. 45 Mk.——Cuccia Fortunato 
Russo, I latini ed i greci albanesi a 
Palazzo Adriano. Memoria a 8. 3. 
Pio XI. Palermo, 1928, Vena & Co. 
30 pp. 

Martin Schede, Griechische und ré- 
mische Skulpturen des Antiken- 
museums (Meisterwerke der Tiir- 
kischen Museen zu Konstantinopel, 
hrsg. v. Halil Edhem Bey. Bd. I). 
Berlin, 1928, de Gruyter & Co. vi, 
22, 26 pp.; 50 pls. 4to. A 3 
Secher, Graesk-romersk Kunst-his- 
torie til Skolebrug. 6thed. Copen- 
hagen, 1926, Gyldendal. 64 pp.; 39 
figs. Svo. 

R. Thouvenot Musée de Madrid. 
Bronzes grecs et romains. Tome | 
Paris, 1927. 153 pp.; 24 pls. Svo. 

O. Waldhauer, Archiiologische Mit- 
teilungen aus russischen Samm- 
lungen. Bd. I (Die antiken Skulp- 
turen der Ermitage). I. Teil. 
Berlin, 1928, de Gruyter. viii, S4 
pp.; 48 pls.; 17 figs. 4to. 65 Mk. 
—Florence Elizabeth Wallace, 
Color in Homer and in Ancient Art. 
Preliminary Study (Smith College 
Classical Studies, IX). Northamp- 
ton, Mass., 1927. iv, 83 pp.; 1 pl. 
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CLASSICAL ARCH. ] 


Svo. H. B. Walters, Catalogue of 
the Engraved Gems and Cameos, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman in the 
British Museum. London, 1926, 
Brit. Mus. 4to. £2 10 sh.-— 
Fritz Weege, Der Tanz in der Antike. 
Halle, 1927, Max Niemeyer Verlag. 
196 pp.; 246 figs. 4to. 45 Mk. 


GREEK 


(Including also titles relating to Pre- 


Hellenic inhabitants of Greece and to 
kindred peoples, and to monuments 
of Greek art wherever found.) 


I. GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The Annual of the British School 


at Athens. No. XXVII._ Session 
1925-1926. London, 1928, Mac- 
millan & Co. 319 pp.; 30 pls.; figs. 
Svo. 


Johann Jacob Bachofen, Griechische 


Reise. Hrsg. v. Georg Schmidt. 
Heidelberg, 1927.——Victor Bérard, 
Les navigations d’Ulysse. I. Itha- 
que et la Gréce des Achéens. II. 
Pénélope et les barons des _iles. 
Paris, 1928, Colin. 464, 484 pp.; 37 
pls. S8vo. 90 fr——Victor Bérard, 
Les Phéniciens et l’'Odyssée. Tome 
I. Les fles de la Trés Verte. Tome 
II. Mer Rouge et Méditerranée. 
Paris, 1927, Colin. 2 vols. 446, 
150 pp. 85 fr——Margarete Bie- 
ber, Griechische Kleidung. Berlin- 
Leipsic, 1928, de Gruyter. v, 100 
pp.; 64 pls.; 25 figs. 4to. 50 Mk. 

-Friedrich Bilabel, Sammelbuch 
griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten. 
3. Bd. 2. Hialfte. Berlin, 1927, de 
Gruyter. 245 pp. 10 Mk—— 
Carl W. Blegen, Zygouries. A Pre- 
historic Settlement in the Valley of 
Cleonae. Cambridge, 1928, Har- 
vard Univ. Pr. 227 pp.; 22 pls.; 
200 figs. Chr. Blinkenberg, 
Fibules grecques et orientales. Co- 
penhagen, 1926. 312 pp.——Hans 
Boerger, Fahrten in der Aegiiis. 
Hamburg, 1927, J. Trautmann. 71 
pp.; 53 pls. Svo. F. Bolte, V. 
Ehrenberg, L. Ziehen, G. Lippold, 
Sparta. Stuttgart, 1928. -J. Bron- 
sted, Ejnar Dyggve, Recherches 4 
Salone. Tome I. Copenhagen, 1928, 
Librairie J. H. Schultz. 195 pp.; 
244 figs. fol. $11.25-——Ashley 
Brown, Greece Old and New. Lon- 
don, 1927, Methuen. 255 pp.; 20 
figs. 12 sh. 6 d. -Alfred 
Brueckner, Grabungen im Keramei- 
kos von Athen (Forschungen u. 
Fortschritte, 24). Berlin, 1928.—— 
Champlin Burrage, The Ithaca of the 
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Odyssey: A New Attempt to Show 
That Thiaki is the Ithaca of Homer, 
ete. Oxford, 1928, Blackwell. 42 
pp.; 6 pls.; 1 map. 4sh. 6d. 


Préaux Claire, Lettres privées trouvées 


parmi les papyrus grées d’Egypte. 
Brussels, 1927, Univ. of Brussels. —— 
Fernand Chapouthier, Jean Charbon- 
neaux, Fouilles exécutées 4 Mallia. 
Premier rapport (1922-1924), 
Paris, 1928, Paul Geuthner. 63 pp.; 
36 pls.; 19 figs. 4to. 100 fr.— 
P. Cloché, La civilisation athénienne. 
Paris, 1927, Colin. 204 pp.; pls. 
12mo.——Paul Collomp, La papyro- 
logie (Publications de la Faculté des 
lettres de l'Université de Stras- 
bourg). Strasbourg, 1927. 35 pp.; 
2 pls. 16 mo.——S. A. Cook, F. E. 
Adcock, M. P. Charlesworth, editt:, 
The Cambridge Ancient History. 
VII. The Hellenistic Monarchies 
and the Rise of Rome. Cambridge, 
1928, Univ. Pr. xxxi, 988  pp.; 
maps.; diagrs. 34sh. 6d. 


Eug. Deltombe, Recueil de lettres 


privées grecques trouvées sur papyrus 
(2° siécle aprés J. C.). pp. 4to. 
ENITTMBION, Heinrich Swoboda 
dargebracht. Reichenberg, 1927, 
Stiepel. xiv, 385 pp. 16mo. 


Bogdan D. Filow, Die archaische 


Nekropole von Thebenischte am 
Ochridasee. Berlin, 1927, de Gruy- 
ter. viii, 110 pp.; 15 pls.; 119 figs. 
4to. 60 Mk. 


. Goyanes, Excursiones artisticas por 


Grecia. I. Madrid, 1926, Molina. 
vii, 298 pp. S8vo. P. Graindor, 
Athénes sous Auguste (premier fasci- 
cule, recueil de travaux publiés par 
la Faculté des Lettres de |’ Université 
égyptienne. Cairo, 1927. 259 pp. 
8vo.— A Guide to the Excavations 
and Museum of Ancient Corinth 
(American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens). Cambridge, 
Mass., 1928, Harvard Univ. Press. 
84 pp.; figs. Svo. $0.50. 


H. R. Hall, The Civilization of Greece 


in the Bronze Age (The Rhind Lec- 
tures, 1923). London, 1928, Me- 
thuen. xxxii, 302 pp. S8vo. 30 
sh. -Angélique Hatzimihali, L’art 
populaire grec: Skyros. (In 
Greek) Paris, 1926, Maisonneuve. 
199 pp.; pls.; 242 figs. 4to.— 
A. S. Hunt, edit., The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri. Part XVIII. London, 
1927, Egypt. Exploration Society. 
xvi, 313 pp.; 4 pls. 16mo. 


Pierre Jouguet, edit., Papyrus grecs. 


Tome premier, fase. IV. Paris, 
1928, Leroux. 47 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. 
60 fr. 
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Ernestus Kalinka, 


Hellenica Oxyr- 
hynchia, ed. et tab. libellorum ap- 
paratu critico testim. similibus in- 
strux. Leipsic, 1927, B. G. Teubner. 
xiv, 63 pp. 16mo. 3.60 Mk. 


Hans Licht, Sitterngeschichte Griechen- 


Eerg.-Bd Die Erotik in der 
griech. Kunst. Zurich, Aretz & Co 
viii, 279 pp. 70 Mk. Sir Henry 
Lunn, Aegean Civilization. London, 
1927, Benn. 5 sh. 

Maiuri, G. Jacopich, Rapporto 
generale sul servizio archeologico a 


lands. 


Rodi e nelle isole dipendenti dell’ 
anno 1912 all’anno 1927 (Clara 
Rhodos, Studi e materiali pub- 


blicati a cura dell’ Istituto storico- 
archeologico di Rodi. I). Rhodes, 
1928, Istituto storico-archeologico. 
191 pp.; 157 figs.; 1 map. Fried- 
rich Matz, Die friihkretischen Siegel. 
Eine Untersuchung iiber das Werden 
des minoischen Stiles. Berlin, 1928, 
de Gruyter. xv, 277 pp.; 26 pls.; 
115 figs. 4to. 60 Mk.——Bern- 
hard Meinersmann, Die lateinischer 
Worter und Namen in den griechis- 
chen Papyri. Leipsie, 1927. Die- 
terich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
xii, 128 pp. Svo. 11.50 Mk.— 

H. J. M. Milne, Catalogue of the 
Literary Papyri in the British Mu- 
London, 1927, The Trustees 


seum. 
of the British Museum. xvi, 243 
pp.; 12 pls. 16mo. £1 5 sh.— 

Anton Moortgat, Hellas und die 
Kunst der Achaemeniden (Mitt. 
Altorient. Ges. Bd. 2, Heft. 1). 


Leipsic, 1926, Pfeiffer. 39 pp.; 14 


pls. Svo. 7.50 Mk.——F. Muller, 
Grieksche Kunstgeschiedenis. The 
Hague, 1928. 214 pp.—Tewpyios 
E. Mvddva, ‘H & 
‘EAAd&. Athens, 1928. 184 pp.; 2 
pls.; 86 figs. Svo. 


Il. Oixovouos, trav xara 
1927 bird 
‘Eraipeias Athens, 192%, 


““Eoria’’. 22 pp.——M. Oulié, Docu- 


TO 


ments d’art décoratif. Décoration 
égéene. Paris, 1926, Calavas. 42 
pls. 4to. 


Frederik Poulsen, Konstantinos Rho- 


maios, Erster vorliufiger Bericht 
iiber die dinisch-griechischen Aus- 
grabungen von Kalydon. Copen- 
hagen, 1927, Andr. Fred. Hgst u. 
Sgn. 84 pp.; 90 pls. S8vo. 15.50 
kr.—Karl Preisendanz, Die grie- 
chischen Zauberpapyri, herausgege- 
ben und iibersetzt, mit Mitwirkung 
von TA, Abt, 8. Eitrem, L. Fahz, A. 
Jacoby, TG. Méller, Wiinsch. I. 
Leipsic, 1928, Teubner. xii, 200 
pp.; 3 pls. 16 Mk.——Proceedings 
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Club. 


12mo 


of the Hellenic Travellers 
London, 1928. 155 pp.; pls. 


Sir William M. Ramsay, Asianic Ele- 


ments in Greek Civilization (The 
Gifford Lectures in the University 
of Edinburgh, 1915-1916). New 
Haven, 1928, Yale Univ. Pr. 
Roussel, La gréce et l’orient. Vol 
2. Paris, 1928, Alean. 555 pp. 50 
fr——A. Rumpf, Bilderatlas zur 
Religions-geschichte. 13-15. Lfg. 
Die Religion der Griechen. Leipsic, 
1928, A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchh. 
12 pp.; 80 pls. (208 figs.) 17.50 
Mk.——Andreas Rumpf, Die Reli- 
gion der Griechen (Bilderatlas zur 
Religionsgeschichte, 13/14). Leip- 
sic, 1928. S80 pls.; 208 figs. 


A. H. Salonius, Zur Sprache der griech- 


ischen Papyrusbriefe. I. Die 
Quelle. Helsingfors, 1927. 41 pp. 
16mo. Friedrich Schwenn, Gebet 


und Opfer: Studien zum griechischen 
Kultus. Heidelberg, 1927, Winter. 
vii, 144 pp.——Charles H. Skalet, 
Ancient Sicyon with a Prosopo- 
graphia Sicyonia (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, 
No. 3). Baltimore, 1928, Johns 
Hopkins Press. vi, 223 pp. S8vo. 
11 sh. 6 d. 


O. Tafrali, La cité pontique de Dionys- 


opolis. WKali-Acra, Cavarna, Téké 
et Ecréni. Paris, 1927, Geuthner. 
SO pp.; 16 pls. Svo. 40 fr. 


W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation. 


London, 1927, Arnold. viii, 312 pp. 


8vo. 16sh.——B. Turaief, Papyrus 
Prachow. Leningrad, 1927, Aka- 
demi. 3 pp.; 5 pls. 


Natan Svensson Valmin, Continued 


Explorations in Eastern Triphylia. 
Lund, 1928, C. W. K. Gleerup. 54 
pp.; 14 pls.; 7 figs. S8vo. 


Theodor Wiegand, Bericht iiber die 


Ausgrabungen in Pergamon, 1927. 
Berlin, 1928, de Gruyter. 22 pp.; 8 
pls.; 10 figs. 4to. 11 Mk. 


Theodor Wiegand, Gymnasien, Ther- 
men und Palistren in Milet. Ber- 
icht itiber Band 19 der Milet- 
Publikationen. Berlin, 1928, de 
Gruyter. 1 Mk. 


Gregor Zereteli, Papyri russischer und 


georgischer Sammlungen. IV. Tif- 
lis-Leipsic, 1927, Harrassowitz. 


viii, 130 pp.; pls. fol. 15 Mk. 
Il. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


British Academy: Preliminary Report 


upon the Excavations carried out in 
the Hippodrome of Constantinople 
in 1927. Oxford, 1927, Univ. Pr. 
4to. 7 sh. 6 d.—Heinrich Bulle, 
Untersuchungen an_ griechischen 
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Theatern. Aufnahmen und Zeich- 
nungen von Heinrich Wirsing. Bei- 
triige von Karl Lehmann-Hartleben, 
Hans Mobius, Walther Wrede. 
Munich, 1928, R. Oldenbourg. xii, 
351 pp. 40 Mk. 

. Charbonneaux, Fouilles de Delphes. 
Le sanctuaire d’Athéna Pronaia. 

La Tholos. Paris, 1926, de Boccard. 

40 pp.; 19 pls. 4to——Max Col- 

lignon, G. Fougéres, L’Acropole 

d’Athénes. I. Le Parthénon. 

Paris, 1926, Moraneé. pls. 

fol——-Max Collignon, G. Fou- 

géres, L’Acropole d’Athénes. II. 
L’Erechthéion, les Propylées. 
Paris, 1926, Morancé. 120 pls. 

fol. F. Courby, Terrasse du tem- 

ple. Paris, 1927, de Boceard. 334 
yp. Svo. 75 fr. 

Ernest Flagg, The Parthenon Naos. 
New York, 1928, Scribner. 143 pp.; 
6 pls.; 9 figs. 4to. 

K. Gottlob, Fouilles de Delphes. Le 
sanctuaire d’Athéna Pronaia; re- 
levés et restaurations. Paris, 1926, 
de Boceard. 31 pls. 4to. 

K. Miiller, Die Propylien des Mnesik- 
les (Heft 4, Neue Wege zur Antike). 
Leipsic, 1928, Teubner. 

Ferdinand J. de Waele, Theater en 
Amphitheater te oud _ Korinthe. 
Rede vitgesproken bij het Aanvaar- 
den van het lectoraat in de klassieke 
archaeologie aan de Keizer-Karel- 
Universiteit te Nijmegen op Woens- 
dag 21 November 1928. Nijmegen- 
Utrecht, 1928, Dekker & Van de 
Vegt-Van Leeuwen. 43 pp. 

III. GREEK SCULPTURE 

Fr. Back, Koérper und Rhythmus. 
Leipsic, 1928, B. G. Teubner. 8 
pp.; 52 pls. Svo. 6 Mk. Carl 
Bliimel, Griechische Bildhauerarbeit. 
Berlin, 1927, de Gruyter. vii, 78 
pp. 8vo. 36 Mk. 

Ernst Langlotz, Friihgriechische Bild- 
hauerschulen. 2 vols. Niirnberg, 
1927, Ernst Frommann «& Sohn. 
202 pp.; 100 pls. 

Karl Anton Bronze-sta- 
tuette des Narkissos von Mechters- 
heim (Winckelmannsprogramm der 
Archiiol. Ges. zu Berlin. 87). Ber- 
lin, 1927, de Gruyter. 35 pp. 4to. 
12 Mk. 

Camillo Praschniker, Parthenonstu- 
dien. Augsburg, 1928, Benno Filser. 


270 pp.; 28 pls.; 137 figs. 4to. 40 
Ik 


Arnold v. Salis, Das Grabmal des 
Aristonautes (Winckelmannspro- 
gramme, S84). Berlin, 1926, de 
Gruyter. 39 pp.; 3. pls.; 16 figs. 
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fto. 12 Mk. A. H. Smith, Cata- 
logue of Greek Sculpture (in the 
British Museum). New ed. Vol. 
I, pt. 1. London, 1928, Brit. 
Museum. 

Werner Technau, Die klassische Fgur 
der griechischen Kunst im 5. Jahr- 
hundert. I. Vasenmalerei.  Frei- 
burg, 1927, Studentendruck. 91 pp. 

H. Thiersch, Der Anteil des 
Pheidias an der bildhauerischen Aus- 
schmiickung des Parthenon (Heft 4, 
Neue Wege zur Antike). Leipsic, 
1928, Teubner. 

H. B. Walters, Marbles and Bronzes. 
Fifty-two Plates from Selected Sub- 
jects in the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
Thirded. I ‘ondon, 1928, Brit. Mus. 
fto. 1£.15 sh. 


IV. GREEK VASES AND 
PAINTING 

. D. Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland. 

Oxford, 1928, Clarendon Pr. xvi, 87 

pp.; 32 pls. 4to. 42 sh.——Chr. 

Blinkenberg, K. F. Johansen, Corpus 

Vasorum Antiquorum: Denmark, 

fase. 3. Copenhagen, National Mu- 

seum, fase. 3. Copenhagen, 1928, 
V. Pio-Povl Branner. iv, 36 pp.; 

47 pls. 4to. 17 sh. 6d. Marcel 

Bulard, Exploration archéologique 

de Délos IX: Description des revéte- 
ments peints sujets religieux. 

Paris, 1926, Boccard. viii, 224 pp.; 

26 pls. 

G. Q. Giglioli, Corpus vasorum anti- 
quorum. Italia. Fase. 1: Museo 
Nazionale di Villa Giulia in Roma. 
Rome, 1926. 48 pp.; 49 pls. 4to. 
75 Q. Giglioli, Corpus 
vasorum antiquorum. Italia. Fasc. 
3. Rome, 1926. 129 pp. 4to. 

Emanuel Liwy, Polygnot: ein Buch von 
griechischer Malerei. Vienna, 1928, 
Anton Schroll. 2 vols. 80 pp.; 96 
pls. S8vo. 12.50 Mk.——C. 
Lunsingh-Scheurleer, Corpus vaso- 
rum antiquorum. Pays-Bas, I. 
Musée Scheurleer. The Hague, 
1927, Champion. S8vo. fr. 

Alfred Merlin, Vases grecs (du style 
géométrique au style 4 figures noires 
Paris, 1928, Librairie des Arts 
Décoratifs, A. Calavas. Introduc- 
tion and 48 pls. 4to. Monu- 
ments de |’Athos. Relevés avec le 
concours lArmée  Frangaise 
d’Orient et de I’Ecole Frangaise 
d’Athénes. Introd. and catalogue by 
Gabriel Millet. I. Les Peintures. Paris, 
1927, Leroux. 75 pp.; 264 pls. 4to. 

-F. Mouret, Corpus vasorum 
antiquorum. France 6.  Fouilles 


4 
| 


d’Ensérune. Paris, 1927, Cham- 
pion. xiii, 49 pp.; 55 pls. (3 in 
colors), 4to. 100 fr. 

Edmond Potteir, Corpus vasorum an- 
tiquorum: France, fase. 8. Louvre, 
fase.5. Paris, 1928,Champion. 51 
pls. 4to. 17 sh. 6 d. Edmond 
Pottier, Le dessin chez les Grees, 
d’aprés les vases peints. Paris, 1926, 
Les Belles Lettres. 46 pp.; 16 pls. 

Mme Sambrino, Corpus vasorum an- 
tiquorum. France. Fase. 7.  Bib- 
liothéque nationale. Paris, 1927, 
Champion. Svo. 75 fr Hans 
Schaal, Griechische Vasen (Teil I, 
Heft III of Bilderhefte z. Kunst- und 
Kulturgeschichte des Altertums). 
Bielefeld-Leipsic, 1928, Velhagen u. 
Klassing. 16 pp.; 32 pls. Svo. 
Hans Schaal, Griechische Vasen, II: 
Rotfigurig (Heft V, Bilderhefte zur 
Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte des 
\ltertums). Bielefeld-Leipsic, 1928, 
Velhagen u. Klasing. 20 pp.; 32 
pls. A. H. Smith, F. N. Pryce, 
Corpus vasorum antiquorum. Great 
Britain. British Museum. Fasc. 

London, 1926. iv, 18, 8, 9 pp.; 
iS pls. 4to. 12 sh. 6d. 

P. N. Ure, Sixth and Fifth Century 
Pottery from Excavations made at 
Rhitsona by R. M. Burrows in 1909 
and P. N. Ure and A. D. Ure in 1921 
and 1922. Oxford, 1927, Univ. Pr. 
ix, 111 pp.; 25 pls. Svo. 21 sh. 

H. B. Walters, Corpus vasorum an- 
tiquorum. Great Britain (fase. 4). 
British Museum (fase. 3). London, 
1927, British Museum. 4to. 12 sh. 
6 d. 

V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 

Carl Darling Buck, Introduction to the 
Study of the Greek Dialects, Gram- 
mar, Selected Inscriptions, Glossary. 
Rev. ed. Boston, 1928, Ginn & Co. 
xviii, 348 pp.; 4 charts; map. Svo. 
$7.50. 

W. M. Calder, Monumenta Asiae 
Minoris antiqua. Vol. I. London, 
1928, Longman, Green & Co. xxviii, 
239 pp.; figs. fto. $16. 

Johannes Kirchner, Inscriptiones Grae- 
eas. Vols. II, II.  Inscriptiones 
\tticae Euclidis posteriores 
Kditio minor, pars altera, fase. 
prior: Tabulae magistratuum. Ber- 
in, 1927, de Gruyter. iii, 331 pp.; 
figs tto. 100 Mk. 

G. Lafaye, Inscriptiones Graecae ad 
res Romanas pertinentes.  T. 
Fase. 9. Paris, 1927, Leroux. viii, 
30 pp 

August Mayer, Moira in griechischen 
Inschriften. Giessen, 1927. 39 pp. 
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Charles Michel, Recueil d’in- 
scriptions  grecques. Supplément, 
fascicule II. Brussels, 1927. 

Th. Reinach, Une inscription historique 
de Delphes. Paris, 1928, Leroux. 
l4 pp. 3 fr. 

VI. GREEK COINS 

Ernest Babelon, Théodore Reinach, 
Recueil général des monnaies grec- 
ques d’Asie Mineure. I, 1 (Pont et 
Paphlagonie). 2° édit. Paris, 1926, 
Leroux. 210 pp.; 43 pls. 4to. 

Edgar Rogers, The Second and Third 
Seleucid Coinage of Tyre. Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, No. 
34. New York, 1927, American 
Numismatic Society. iv, 33 pp. 
SVO. 


ROMAN 
(Including also titles of works relating 
to the monuments of the Etruscans 
and other people who inhabited Italy 
before or contemporaneously with 
the Romans, as well as to Roman 
monuments outside of Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Annuario del Liceo classico di Siracusa, 


1926-1927. Syracuse, 1927. 230 
pp. Svo.— Archaeological Map of 


Italy on the Scale of 1:100,000. Rome, 
1928, Istituto Geografico Militare. 
Renato Bartoccini, Le antichita della 
Tripolitania. Milan, 1926, Tip. 
San Guiseppe. 80 pp.; figs. Svo. 
—Luigi Basiletti, \lemorie archeo- 
logiche bresciane, raccolte da Vio- 
lante Basiletti Martinengo. Brescia, 
1926, Geroldi. 56 pp.. 4to. 
Jean Bayet, Hercule. Etude cri- 
tique des principaux monuments 
relatifs 4 Hercule étrusque. Paris, 
1926, E. de Boceard. ix, 276 pp.; 
9 pls. S8vo. Jean Bayet, Les 
origines de Hercule romain (Bibl. 
des Ec. Fr. d’Athenes et de Rome. 


Fase. 132). Paris, 1928, E. de 
Boceard. xviii, 505 pp.; 2. pls 
Svo. Général Bazin, Découverte 
de ruines romaines 4 Saint-Didier- 
sur Arroux (Sadne-et-Loire). Au- 
tun, 1926, Vergniaud. 15 pp.; pls. 
16mo. Friedrich Behn, Rémisch- 


germanische Forschungen, hrsg. von 
der Roémisch-Germanischen Kom- 
mission des Deutschen Archiologis- 
chen Instituts zu Frankfurt a. M. 
Bd. I (Das Mithrasheiligtum zu 
Dieburg). Berlin, 1928, de Gruyter. 
ili, 47 pp.; 2 pls.; 52 figs. 4to. 8 
Mk. Goffredo Bendinelli, 


monumento sotterraneo di Porta 


? 


—— 


XUM 


CLASSICAL ARCH.]} 


Maggiore in Roma (Monumenti 
Antichi, XX XI, pt. 3. Milan, 1926, 
Hoepli. Cols. 601-864. 215 1.— 
G. Beyen, Uber Stilleben aus 
Pompeji und Herculaneum. The 
Hague, 1928, Martinus Nijhoff. 99 
pp.; 12 pls. 4to. 10 g- Pace 
Biagio, Camarina. Topografia, 
storia, archeologia. Catania (Guai- 
tolini), 1927. xii, 165 pp.; 69 pls.; 2 
maps.; figs. Svo. Bildertafeln 
des etruskischen Museums (Helbig- 
Museum) der Ny Carlsberg. Glyp- 
tothek. Copenhagen, 1928, Fr. 
Bagge. 144 pp.; 144 pls. 8vo. 4 
kr.—E. Boerlin, Fiihrer durch die 
Ruinen von Augusta Raurica und 
kurze Uebersicht iiber die Ergeb- 
nisse der bisherigen Ausgrabungen. 
Liestal, 1926, Liidin. 57 pp.; pls.; 
figs. Svo.—Sture Bolin, Fynden 
av romerska mynt i det fria Ger- 
i romersk och 


manien, studier i 
iildere germansk historia. Lund, 
1926. 547 pp.——Sture Bolin, Ro- 


mare och Germaner. En orienter- 
ing. Stockholm, 1927, Hugo Gebers 
forlag. 228 pp.——Edoardo Brizio, 
Guida alle antichita della villa e del 
museo etrusco di Marzabotto. 
Omaggio del Resto del Carlino ai 
membri del 1° congresso interna- 
zionale etrusco. Bologna, 1928, 
Poligr. Riuniti. 72 pp.; pls.—— 
G. Buonamici, A. Neppi Modona, A 
Guide to Etruscan Antiquities. 
Florence, etc. Ente per le attivita 
Toscane. 1928. 124 pp.; 32 pls.; 
map. 71. 


R. Cagnat, En pays romain. Paris, 


1927, de Bocecard. 282 pp.; 6 pls. 
8vo. 12 fr. R. Cagnat, A. Mer- 
lin, Atlas archéologique de la Tunisie. 
2. serie. 3 Lief. Paris, 1927, Le- 


roux. Svo. 12.50 Mk. Cam- 
pagna della societi Magna Grecia 
1926 e 1927. tome, 1928, Magna 


Grecia. 90 pp.; 2 pls. 4to. 
Jean Colin, Les antiquités romaines 
de la Rhénanie. Paris, 1928, Les 
Belles-Lettres. vi, 293 pp.; 26 pls.; 
39 figs. Svo. G. Colomb, L’e- 
nigme d’Alesia. Paris, 1927, Colin. 
ISmo. 12 fr. L. A. Constans, 
Arles. Paris, 1928, Les Belles-Let- 
tres. 95 pp.; 15 figs. Svo. 12 fr. 
Il convegno archeologico in 
Sardegna; giugno 1926. Parte 1: 
\tti e cronaca del convegno. Parte 
2: Comunicazioni. Reggio Emilia, 
1927, Off. graf. Reggiane. 187 pp. 
ito. Philip Corder, Roman Mal- 
ton and District. Report No. 1. 
The Roman Pottery at Crambeck, 
Castle Howard. York, 1928, The 
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Roman Antiquities Committee of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society. 45 
pp. S8vo. 5sh. 


O. A. Danielsson, Etruskische, In- 


schriften in Uber- 
lieferung (Skr. utg. av K. Humanis- 
tiska i Up- 
psala. 25.3). Uppsala, 1928, Alm- 
quist & Wiksell. xxx, 85 pp. S8vo. 

Vittorio De Falco, Nota di 
papirologia Ercolanese. 4 pp.; 3 
pls. Svo. Richard Delbriick, Die 
Consulardiptychen und verwandte 
Denkmiiler. Lief. 2. Berlin, 1927. 

John Dennic, Rome of To-day 
and Yesterday; the Pagan City. 
London, 1927, Putnam. Svo. 10 
sh. 6 d. George Dennis, The 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 
With an Introduction by W. M. 


Lindsay. Reissue. London, n. d., 
Dent. vols. $ sh——wW. 
Deonna, L’ornamentation des 
lampes romaines. Paris, 1927, Le- 
roux. 31 pp. S8vo. 6 fr.—Peri- 


cle Ducati, Storia di Bologna. I. 
I tempi antichi. Bologna, 1928. 


Edizione archeologica della carta d’Ita- 


E. 


lia al 100,000. R. Istituto Geogra- 
fico militare (Siena, Montepulciano, 
S. Fiora). 1927. 

Fabricius, Der Obergermanisch- 
Raetische Limes des Rémerreiches. 
Bd. XIV, 7, Lfg. 45. Der Rae- 
tische Limes von Gunzenhausen bis 
Kippenberg. Berlin-Leipsic, 1928, 
Petters. 141 pp.; 18 pls. Svo. 40 
Mk. -Gabriel Faure, The Gardens 
of Rome. London, 1926, Medici 
Society. 100 pp.; pls. fol. 
Robert Forrer, Die Fortschritte der 
praehistorischen und rémischen For- 
schung im Elsass_ (1913-1925). 
Frankfurt a. M., 1926, Baer. vi, 56 
pp.; figs. Svo. Fritz Fremers- 
dorf, Graeber der  einheimischen 
Bevoelkerung rémischer Zeit in 
Koeln. Leipsic, 1928. 40 pp.; pls. 
Svo. Fritz Fremersdorf, Spiit- 
romische Grabkammer und friih- 
christlicher Friedhof bei St. Severin 
in Kéln. Cologne-Kalk, 1926, Kis- 
sel. I8pp.;3pls. Svo. 1Mk.— 
Gustav Friedrich, Rémerfunde. 
mische Kastelle, Lager und Sch- 
lachtfelder, rémische Waffen und 
Miinzen und andere rémische Gegen- 
stiinde westlich der Ems in Holland 
und Deutschland. Beweismaterial 
zu meiner Broschiire: Kein Rémer- 
heer hat Ems, Weser und Elbe in 
den Kriegen der Rémer gegen die 
Germanen gesehen. Berlin-Sch- 
lachtensee, 1928, Volkserzieher-Ver- 
lag. 26 pp.; figs. Svo. 1.50 Mk. 
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Germania Romana. Ein Bilder-Atlas, 

hreg. v. d. Rém-germ. Kommission 

. Arch. Inst. 2. erweiterte 
Aufl IV. Die Weihedenkmiiler 
Mit Erliuterungen von F. NKoepp. 
Bamberg, 1928, C. C. Buchner. 66 
pp.; 48 pls. Svo. 3.50 Mk 
Luigi Giuliano, Storia di Siracusa 
antica. 2nd ed. rev. Rome, 1928, 
\lbrighi, Segati & Co. xv, 319 pp.; 
2 pls. 201 Stéphen Gsell, Les 
camps de Scipion devant Numance. 
Paris, 1927, Leroux. 13 pp.; figs. 
Svo. 3.50 fr. 

Rendel Harris, The Voyage of Hanno. 
Woodbrooke Essays, No. 18. Cam- 
bridge, 1928, Heffer. 34 pp. Svo. 
sh. Friedrich Hertlein, Die 
Rémer in Wiirttemberg, hrsg. vom 
Wiirtt. Landesamt fiir Denkmals- 
pflege. I. Teil: Die Geschichte der 
Besetzung des rémischen Wiirttem- 

Stuttgart, 1928, W. Kohlham- 


berg. 
mer, xvi, 200 pp.; 14 pls.; 3 maps; 5 
figs. Svo. 6 Mk.——J.H. Hopkin- 
son, The Roman Fort at Ribchester. 
3rd ed. rev. Manchester, 1928, 
Univ. Pr. 35 pp. 1 sh. Chris- 
tian Huelsen, The Forum and the 
Palatine. Translated by Helen H. 
Tanzer. New York, 1928, A. Bru- 
derhausen. xii, 100 pp.; 64 pls. 
Albert Ippel, Fiihrer durch Pompeji, 
auf Veranlassung des arch. Instituts 
des deutschen Reichs verfasst von 
\ug. Mau. 6. bearb Aufl. Leipsic, 


1928.——Italia monumentali: Gub- 
bio, Spoleto. Rome, 1927, Alinari. 
64 pls. Svo. 61. each. 


G. H. Jack, A. G. K. Hayter, Excava- 
tions on the Site of the Romano- 
British Town of Magna, Kenchester 
Herefordshire). Vol. II. London, 
1926, the Woolhope Field Club. 73 
pp.; figs. Svo Ragnar Joseph- 
son, Hur Rom byggdes under reniis- 
sans och barock. Stockholm, 1926. 
162 pp. 7.50 kr. N. Julian, Les 
tombes gallo-romaines anonymes de 
Beaucaire (Ugernum). Nimes, 
1926, Impr. Chastanier. 12 pp. 
SVO. 
. Lazi, Ruines de la Rome antique. 
Paris, 1926, Société du Livre d'art 
ancien et moderne. 20 pls. 4to. 
Aubrey Le Bland, The Old Gar- 
dens of Italy; How to Visit Them. 
New York, 1926, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
185 pp.; figs. Svo. Alda Levi, 
Camere sepolerali scoperte in Napoli 


> 


durante i lavori della direttissima 
Roma-Napoli Monumenti  An- 
tichi, XXXI, pt. 2). Milan, 1926, 


Hoepli. cols. 377-404. 130 1. 
C. Loeschcke, Die zweite Tierkopf 
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zum neumagener Moselschiff. Ré- 
mische Gefiisse aus Bronze, Glas und 


Ton in Trier. Trier, 1928. 
Giuseppe Lugli, Forma lItaliae I 
Ager Pomptinus. Pt. 2. Circeii 


Rome, 1928, M. Bretschneider. 6) 
pp.: 16 pls.; 68 figs.; 4te. 1501. 
Giuseppe Lugli, La villa sabina di 
Orazio (Monumenti Antichi, XX XI, 
pt. 2). Milan, 1926, Hoepli. Cols 
157-690. 
D. Randall Mac Iver, Italy before the 
Romans. Oxford, 1928, Univ. P1 
5 sh. A. Maiuri, L. Jacono, 
Pompei. Novi scavi nella via dell 
Abbondanza. Relazione sui lavori 
di secavo dal marzo 1924 al marzo 
1926. Milan, 1928, Hoepli. 9 pls.; 
71 figs. Map of Roman Britain 
on the Seale of 1:1,000,000. 2nd 
edit. Southampton, 1928, Ordnanc« 
Survey. 4sh. August Mau, Fiih- 
rer durch Pompeii. Auf Veranlass- 
ung des Archiiol. Instituts des 
Deutschen Reiches verf. 6. Aufl 
Leipsic, 1928, Engelmann. v, 262 
pp.; 4 pls.; 142 figs. 9 Mk.- 
Mededeelingen van het Neder- 
landsch Historisch Instituut te Rome. 
Tome VII. The Hague, 1927, Nij- 
hoff. Ixiii, 224 pp.; 35 pls. 8vo. 
8.50 fl—C. Metz, Ein datierbares 
rémisches Feldlager bei Wetzlar 
Wetzlar, 1927.——Antonio Minto, 
Populonia; la necropoli arcaica. 
Florence, 1927, Bemporad. 13 pls.; 
27 figs. 33 1——Aldo Neppi Mo- 
dona, Pitture etrusche archaiche, 
le lastre fittili policrome Ceretane. 
Florence, 1928, Enrico Ariani. 11 
pp. Svo.—aAldo Neppi Modona, 
Il rilievo votivo Attico della colle- 
zione Antinori (con due tavole fuori 


testo). Florence, 1928, Enrico Ari- 
ani. 13 pp.;2 pls. 
menti <Antichi. Vol. XXXII. Il 
santuario della Malophoros a Selin- 
unte. Cols. 1-459. Milan, 1928, 
Hoepli. 250 1. 

L. Nagy, Rémische Kunst in Pan- 
nonien. Miivészeti Lexikon. In 
Hungarian. Budapest, 1926. 


Paolo Orsi, Le necropoli preelleniche 
calabresi di Torre Galli e di Canale, 


Janchina, Patariti. (Monumenti 
Antichi, XXXI, pt. 2a). Milan, 
1928, Hoepli. col. 1-376. 210 1. 
—Charles Oursel, L’art roman de 
Bourgogne. Boston, Mass., 1928, 
Marshall Jones. ix, 219 pp. 4to 


B. Pace, Camarina, topografia-storia- 


archeologia. Catania, 1927. x, 165 
pp. S8vo. Biagio Pace, Studi 
Siciliani. Palermo, 1926, Priulla. 
185 pp.; 7 pls.——Papers of the 
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British School at Rome. X. Lon- 
don, 1927, Macmillan & Co. xi, 35 
pp.; 19 pls.; 49 figs. 4to.— 
Vasile Parvan, Dacia. An Outline 
of the Early Civilizations of the Car- 
patho-Danubian Countries. Cam- 
bridge, 1928, Univ. Pr. xi, 216 pp.: 
I map. Svo. 7 sh. 6 d. Stefan 
Paulovics, A Dunapentelei Rémai 
Telep: Die Rémische Ansiedlung 
von Dunapentele (Intercisa). Arch- 
aeologica Hungarica, Vol. 11. Buda- 
pest, 1927, Stemmer. 130 pp. 4to. 

—Frederik Poulsen, Das Helbig- 
Museum der Ny Carlsberg Glypto- 
thek. Beschreibung der etruskis- 
chen Sammlung. Copenhagen, 1927, 
Nielsen u. Lydiche. xviii, 232 pp.; 
16 figs. Svo. 


Peter Remark, Der Weinbau im 


Rémerreiche  (Tuseulum-Nchriften. 
13/15). Munich, 1927, Heimeran. 
110 pp. L. Reynaud, Rome An- 


cient and Modern. Pocket-guide 
Containing the Latest Discoveries. 
12th ed. Rome, 1928, Consorzio 
naz. di emigrazione e lavoro. 383 
pp. C. Ricci, A. J. Rusconi, G. 
Lugli, Gloriose imprese archeologiche : 
Il Foro d’Augusto a Roma; Le naci 
di Nemi; Pompei ed_ Ercolano 
Stenna a beneficio del Pio istituto 
rachitici di Milano; 1927-1928. VI. 
Bergamo, 1928, Ist. ital. d’arti 
grafiche. 92 pp.; 6 pls. Royal 
Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments. London: Vol. Il]: Roman 
London. London, 1928, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. xxi, 207 pp.; 68 pls.; 
8 plans; 93 figs. 4to. 18 sh. 


Santel, Vairon dans l’antiquité. 


Histoire de la cité, des origines 
jusqu’aux invasions des Barbares. 
II. Catalogue des objets romains 
trouvés 4 Vaison et dans son ter- 
ritoire. III. Plates. Avignon- 
Lyon, 1926-27. xxxvii, 407, xxxi, 
630 pp.; 108 pls. Svo.——Abbé 
Joseph Sautel, Léo Imbert, Les villes 
romaines de la vallée du Rhone. 
Avignon, 1926, Aubanel. 192 pp.; 
pls.; figs. 16mo. Abbé Joseph 
Sautel, Vaison dans _|’antiquité. 
I. Histoire de la cité, des origines 
jusqu’aux invasions barbares. II. 
Catalogue des objets romains 
trouvés 4 Vaison et dans son terri- 


toire. Recueil documentaire il- 
lustré. Avignon, 1927. -Edouard 
Schneider, Promenades_ d’Italie. 


Paris, 1926, Grasset. 16 mo 

A. della Seta, I monumenti del l’an- 
tichitA classica. Grecia e Italia 
Il: Italia. Naples, 1926. li, 136 
pp. 4to.——aA. Simon, J. Toutain, 
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Compléments et corrections aux 
“Ephémérides d’Alesia” de M. 8. 
Reinach. Paris, 1926, Leroux. 73 
pp. Svo. 11 fr. Vittorio Spinaz- 
zola, Decorative Arts in the Naples 
National Museum, with Regard to 
Pompei. Milan, 1927, Bestetti e 
Tumminelli. 300 figs. Svo. 3001. 
—Felix Stahelin, Plan von Au- 
gusta Raurica. Basel, 1928, Helbing 
«& Lichtenhahn. 6 pp. Svo. 1.30 
I Felix Stahelin, Die Schweiz 
in rémischer Zeit. Basle, 1927, 
Schwabe. 549 pp.; 172 pls.; 1 map; 
3 plans. Svo. Studi Etruschi. 
Vol. II. Comitato Permanente per 
lEtruria. Florence, 1928. 798 pp.; 
60 pls. 180 1. Johannes Sund- 
wall, Villanovastudien. Abo, 1928. 
120 pp.; 14 figs. Svo. 


Antonio Taramelli, Sarrok. Scavi nel 


Nuraghe Sa Domuw’ e s’Oreu (Monu- 
menti <Antichi, XXXI, pt. 2). 
Milan, 1926, Hoepli. Cols. 457-600. 
Giuseppe and Francesco Toma- 
setti, La Campagna Romana antica, 
medioevale e moderna. Vol. 
Via Latina. Rome, 1926, Maglione. 
xi, 596 pp.; 4 pls.; SO figs. 4to.- 
Maurice Toussaint, La Lorraine A 
l’époque gallo-romaine. Nancy, 
1928, J. Dory. 230 pp. 20 fr.- 
A. Trombetti, La lingua etrusca. 
Florence, 1928. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, A Pic- 


ture-Book of Roman Alphabet:. 
London, 1928, Stationery Office. 24 
pp. Svo. 6d. 


Friedrich Wagner, Die Romer in 


Bayern. 4. Aufl. Munich, 1928, 
Knorr u. Hirth. 130 pp.; 20 pls.; 74 
figs. Svo. 4 Mk. Ulrich iv. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Kyrene. 
Vortrag. Berlin, 1928, Weidmann. 
29 pp. S8vo. 1.40 Mk.——P. Wuil- 
leumier, Musées et collections arcl.¢- 
ologiques de l’Algérie et de la 
Tunisie. Musée d’Algier (Descrip- 
tion de l’Afrique du Nord). Paris, 
1928, Leroux. 114 pp.;15pls. 4to. 
100 fr. 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


Friedrich Behn, Das Haus in vor- 


romischer Zeit. 2. verm. Aufl. 


Mainz, 1928, L. Wilckens. 36 pp.; 
20 figs. 0.50 Mk. 


Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Miro; 


at Knossos. 1: The Neolithic and 
Early and Middle Minoan Ages. 2, 
1:Fresh Light on Origins and Exter- 
nal Relations, the Restoration in 
Town and Palace after Seismic 
Catastrophe towards Close of M. M. 
III and the Beginnings of the New 
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2, 2: Townhouses of Knossos 
of the New Era and Restored West 
Palace Section with its State Ap- 
proach. London, 1927-28, Macmil- 
lan. xxiv, 721; xxu, 390; xiv, 454 
S70. 


Era 


pp. SVO. 

Ernst Fiechter, Christian Hiilsen, 
Rémische Gebiilke, v. Fritz Toebel- 
mann, hrsg. im Auftrage der Toebel- 
mann-Stiftung der heidelberger 
\kademie der Wissenschaften. Hei- 
delberg, 1928, Carl Winter. iv, 142 
pp.; 24 pls fto. fol. 

Oliverio Gaspare, La stele di Augusto 


rinvenuta nell’'agori di  Cirene. 
Milan-Rome, 1927, L. Alfieri & Co. 
53 pp.; 5 pls ito 25 1. 

Emanuel Léwy, Die Anfiinge des 


Triumphbogens. Vienna, 1928, An- 
ton Schroll 24 Mk 

Ugo Manetti, I] Pantheon di Agrippa 
e le tombe reali d'Italia. Nuovis- 
sima guida pratica con brevi cenni 
storici sulle origini. Rome, 1928, I. 
Plescia. 40 pp. 21. Jean Mon- 
val, Le Panthéon. Paris, 1928, 
Laurens. 64 pp.; 51 figs. 5 fr. 

Il. ROMAN SCULPTURE 

Maria Camaggio, Le statue di Enea e 
di Romulo nel Foro di Augusto. 
Naples, 1928, Sangiovanni. 25 pp.; 
pls SVO. 

Ch. Dangibeaud, 
sur Saint-Pierre d’Aunay. 
1927. pp. Svo 

Ch. Picard, P. de la Caste-Messeliére, 


Sculptures  grecques de Delphes. 


téflexions critiques 
Saintes, 


Paris, 1927, de Boceard. 52 pp.; 81 
pls. 4to. 400 fr. 
Gerhart Rodenwaldt, Ein rémisches 


Meisterwerk in Rom und Mainz 
Forschungen u. Fortschritte, 25). 

Andreas Rumpf, Staatliche Mu- 
seen zu Berlin. Katalog der etrus- 
kischen Skulpturen. Berlin, 1928, 
Hans Schoetz & Co. 46 pp.; 56 pls.; 
14 figs. 4to. 50 Mk. 


IV. ROMAN VASES AND 
PAINTING 
Charles Dugas, Les vases de |’ Heraion. 


Paris, 1927, de Boccard. 200 pp. 
Svo. 400 fr Charles Dugas, Les 
vases lacono-cyrénéens. Paris, 1927, 
Leroux. pp. Svo. 4 fr. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 
R. Cagnat, M. Besnier, L’année épi- 

graphique. Paris, 1928, Leroux. 79 

pp. Svo. 12 fr. Giuseppe Car- 


dinali, Dizionario epigrafico di anti- 
chitA Romane di Ettore de Ruggiero. 
Italia-Judaea. 

1928, So an. 


Rome, 
Sapientia 


Fase 
editrice 
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132 pp. 4 1. M. Della Corte, 
Epigrafi inedite. Milan, 1928, Hoe- 


pli. 116 pp.; 12 pls.; 79 figs. 4to. 
1) | 


Ernestus Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae 


Christianae veteres. IIL. 1. Ber- 
lin, 1928. SO pp. 3.75 Mk. 

Ernestus Diehl, Inscriptiones La- 
tinae christianae veteres. Vol. III 


1928, Weidmann. 

M. Dubois, Mas- 
sif de la Grande-Chartreuse. Mon- 
tagne du Haut-du-Seuil. Inscrip- 
tion gallo-romaine Lances de 
Malissard. Les Echelles, 1927. 
12mo. 

H. Jacobsohn, Altitalische Inschriften. 
Berlin, 1927. 

Achille Ratti, Iscrizioni attinenti alle 
vicende della Biblioteca ambrosiana 
a cura di L. B. Milan, 1927, 
\llegretti. 26 pp 

Federico Carlo Wick, Centoni epigra- 

i. Milan, 1928, Albrighi, Segati 

& Co. 30° pp. Richard Wirtz, 


Fase. 2. Berlin, 
60 pp. 5 Mk. 


fice 


Monumentum Aneyranum. Der 
latenbericht des Kaiser Augustus 
mit Beriicksichtigung der neuen 


des Monumentum <Antioche- 
num. Miinster i. W., 1927. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 

Corpus nummorum Italicorum. 

‘ Emilia. Parte II. 
1927. 763 pp.; 48 pls. 4to. 

E. Gabrici, La monetazione del bronzo 
nella Sicilia antica. Palermo, 1927. 
vi, 210 pp. 4to. Walter Gie- 
secke, Italia numismatica. Eine 
Geschichte der italischen Geldsys- 
teme bis zur Kaiserzeit. Leipsic, 
1928, Karl W. Hiersemann. v, 373 
pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 84 Mk. 

Sydney P. Noe, The Coinage of Meta- 
pontum, I. New York, 1927, The 
American Numismatic Society. 134 
pp.; 23 pls. 

Percy H. Webb, The Roman Imperial 
Coinage. Vol. V, pt. 1. Edit. by 
Harold Mattingly & Edward A. 
Sydenham. London, 1927, Spink. 
xv, 424 pp. Svo. £1 2sh. 


Vol 


Rome, 


CHRISTIAN ART 
I. GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 
H. Algoud, En Provence, documents 
d’architecture. Paris, 1928, Sinjon. 
iS pls. 4to. 100 fr. H. 
d’Allemagne, Les accessoires du cos- 
tume et du mobilier depuis le XIII‘ 
jusqu’au milieu du s. Paris, 
1928, Schemit. 3 vols.; 590 pp.; 393 
pls. 4to. 600 fr. William An- 


CHRISTIAN ART! 


dersson, Blekinge. Bd. I. Hilfte 1. 
Ostra hiirad. Stockholm, 1928. 

L. Araujo Costa, Letras, damas y 
pinturas, Rembrandt y Watteau. 
Madrid, 1927, ** Voluntad.” 369 pp.; 


figs. Svo. Ars sacra. Schweiz- 
erisches Jahrbuch fiir christliche 
Kunst. Basel, 1927, Hess. 46 pp.; 
24 pls.; figs. Svo M. Aubert, 
Les autels en métal doré du Dane- 
mark l’époque romane. Paris, 
1927. Svo. Marcel Aubert, 


Notre-Dame de Paris: architecture et 
sculpture. 2 vols. Paris, 1928, Al- 
bert Morancé, 24 pp.; 67 pls. fol. 
350 fr. 


Baeza, Miguel Angel (El artista 
terrible) Su vida prodigiosa. Bar- 
celona, 1928, Araluce. 131 pp.; 9 


pls. Svo. 3 pes. G. Bals, Les 
églises et les monastéres moldaves du 
XVIFe siécle, 1527-1582. Bucharest, 
1928, Cultura nationala. 397 pp.; 


124 figs. 4to E. F. Bange, Die 


Kleinplastik der deutschen Renais- 
sance in Holz und Stein. Munich, 
1928, Wolff. vii, 114 pp.; 110 pls. 


fto. 100 Mk. Julius Banké, Por- 
triitkopfderheiligen Helena. Vienna, 
1927, Verlag von L. W. Seidel & 
Sohn. 2 pls.; 7 figs. fol. 15 Mk. 

Francis Pierrepont Barnard, Sa- 
tirical and Controversial Medals of 
the Reformation. The Biceps or 
Double-headed Series. Oxford, 1927, 
Clarendon Press, iv, 45 pp.; 6 pls. 
21 sh. Victor Basch, Titien. 
Paris, 1927, Albin Michel. 307 pp.; 
24 pls. 4to. 50 fr. M. Bayet, 
L’encyclopédie par limage: Les 
cathédrales. Paris, 1926, Hachette. 


100 figs. Svo. M. Bayet, Ru- 
bens. Paris, 1928, Hachette. 95 
figs. Svo. 4fr.——C* H. Begouen, 


Une vue de I 'intérior de la cathédrale 
de Toulouse en 1791. Toulouse, 
1927. 1 pl. Svo. Egid Beitz, 
Das heilige Trier. Atigsburg, 1927, 
Filser. 63 pp.; figs.; 88 pls. 4to. 
6 Mk.——Pino Benati, Santa Cecilia 
nella leggenda e nell’ arte. Rome, 
1927, Alfieri. 114 pp.; pls. 4to. 

E. Benkard, Das Selbstbildnis 
vom 15. bis zum Beginn des 18. Jh. 
Berlin, 1928, Keller. 82, 59 pp.; 101 
pls. Svo. 12 Mk. R. Benz, Re- 
naissance und Gotik. Grundfragen 


deutscher Art und Kunst. Jena, 
1928, Diederichs. 179 pp. Svo. 
1.60 Mk. Karl Bernhard, Deut- 


sche Ingenieurarbeit im strassburger 
Miinster. Berlin, 1926, Springer. 
16 pp.; 24 figs. 4to. A. Bertram, 
Lon- 


1 pl. 


The Life of Sir P. P. Rubens. 
Davies. 238 pp.; 


don, 1928, 
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Svo. Ssh. 6d. E. Beugue, Dic- 
tionnaire des poincons officiels fran- 
cais et étrangers . . . de leur créa- 


tion (XIV®s.) 4 nos jours. Vol. II. 
Paris, 1928, Goraus. 700 pp.: figs. 
125 fr. G. M. Bevan, Early 


Christians of Rome; their Words and 
Pictures. New York, 1928, Mae- 
millan. 127 pp.; figs. 12mo. $1.60. 

Hermann W. Beyer, Die Re- 


ligion Michelangelos. Bonn, 1926, 
Marcus u. Weber, vi, 159 pp. Svo. 


L. Biagi, Domenico Ghirlandaio. 
Florence, 1928, Alinari. 38 pp.; 48 
figs. Il6mo. 6 1 V. S. Boldu, 
V. Oliva, Libre d’or del Rosari a 


Catalunya. Historia . . . arqueolo- 


gia, imatgeria, bibliografia. Bar- 
celona, 1928, O. de Vilanova. 3S0 


pp.; 106 pls.; 327 figs. 4to. 
Emil Bollmann, Ziircher Kirchen, 


Eine Sammlung von aufnahmer ma- 
lerischer Kirchen und Kapellen aus 
dem Gebiet des Kantons Ziirich 
Zurich, 1926, Leemann, 33 pp.; 22 
pls. 4to. chanoine G. Bonnen- 
fant, L’église Saint-Taurin d’Evreux 
et sca chasse. Paris, 1926, Picard. 
vi, 134 pp.; pls. 4to R. Boos, 
Die Dramatik des Lichts im Werk 
Matthias Griinewalds. Basel, 1928, 
Geering. 42 pp.; 11 pls.; 15 figs. 


Svo. 4 Mk. B. C. Boulter, The 
Pilgrim Shrines of England; Illus- 
trated by the Author. New York, 


no date, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


2 pp. 


S8vo. $3.75. Albert Bray, L’égli e 
de Souppes. Fontainebleau, 1926, 
Impr. Cuénot. 16 pp.; figs. Svo. 


Ern. W. Bredt, Das Buch der 
Versuchungen. Eine Bildergalerie 
zum Thema “Siinde.”’ Stuttgart, 
1926, Piittmann. 16 pp.; 80 pls.; 
figs. 4to. Ern. W. Bredt, Rem- 
brandt-Bibel. 2 vols. Munich, 
1928, Schmidt. iv—xxii, 189 pp. and 
iii, 144 pp.; 240 figs. 12 Mk. 
Maurice Brillant, L’art chrétien en 
France au XX° siécle; ses tendances 
nouvelles. Paris, 1927, Bloud et 
Gay. 376 pp.; pls. 4to. 60 fr. 
M. Brion, Giotto. Paris, 1928, 
tieder. 124 pp.; 60 pls. Svo. 
16.50 fr. R. Brun, Avignon au 
temps des papes: les monuments, les 
artistes, la société. Paris, 1928, 
Colin. 285 pp.; 8 pls. Svo. 36.50 
fr. A. Buchelius, Res pictoriae 
.. . 1583-1639. The Hague, 1928, 
Nijhoff. 109 pp. Svo. 6 fl. 
Ernst Buchner, K. Feuchtmayr, 
Augsburger Kunst der Spiitgotik und 
fenaissance (Beitriige z. Gesch. d. 
deuts. Kunst, 2). Augsburg, 1928, 
Filser. 368 pp.; figs. 4to. 40 Mk. 


| 
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A. Buckreis, Albrecht Diirer. 
Des Meisters Leben u. Wirken u. s. 
Zeit. Munich, 1928, ixnorr u. Hirth. 
135 pp.; 42 figs. Svo. 3.50 Mk. 
Thomas Francis Bumpus, The Cathe- 
drals and Churches of Belgium, New 
York, 1928, Dodd, Mead. 289 pp.; 
figs. Svo. 6. J. Burckhardt, 
Erinnerungen aus Rubens. Leipsic, 
1928, Kréner. 214 pp. S8vo. 3.50 
Mk. J. Burckhardt, Italienische 
Maleri der 15-16. Jhdt. Berlin, 
1928, Weltgeist-Biicher-Verlag. 246 
pp. S8vo. 1.80 Mk. R. Busch, 
Deutsches Chorgestiihle in sechs 
Jahrhunderten. 500 Chorgestiihle. 
Hildesheim, 1928, Lax. viii, 71 pp.; 
76 pls. 4to. 30 Mk. 


Dom Fernand Cabrol, Dom Henri 
Leclerq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie. Fase. 


Jérusalem—Jubilus), 
Judaisme—Justinien), 
Justinien—Lampes), 
Lampes-—Latin). 
1089-1528, 2353 
2780. Paris, 1927-1928, Letouzey. 
ito Cathedrals. New York, 
1926, Doubleday, Page & Co. 120 
pp.; pls.; figs. Svo. Mer. M. 
Chaillan, Les Saintes-Maries de la 
Mer. Recherches archéologiques et 
historiques avee documents des fa- 
milles du XV® siécle. Aix-en-Pro- 
vence, 1926, Dragon. 143 pp.; pls. 
Svo. Dom G. Charvin, Dom 
Marténe: Histoire de la congrégation 
de Saint-Maur. I, 1612-1630. Ar- 
chives de la France Monastique, Vol. 
XXXI._ Ligugé—Paris, 1928. xxxiv, 
287 pp. Svo. E. Chiriotti, Mi- 
chelangelo Buonarroti. Turin, 1928, 
Paravia. 56 pp.; figs. I6mo. 4 1. 
Cimitero monumentale di Mil- 
ano. Le pit artistiche ed interes- 
santi edicole, cappelle, monumenti e 
lapidi. I. ‘Turin, 1926, Edit. 
L’ Artista moderno, xvi, 11 pp.; 100 
pls. Svo. Abbé J. Coenen, Les 
amis des vieilles croix et chapelles. 
Les monuments de piété populaire de 
la province de Liége (Liége, paroisse 
Saint-Barthélemy Averbode, 1926, 
Impr. de Abbaye. 23 pp. 16mo. 
Maria Collin, Gamla viivnader 
monster. Stockholm, 
1928. 2.25 kr. E. Contaldi, Ben- 
ozzo Gozzoli. La vita. Le opere. 
Prefazione di Adolfo Venturi. Milan, 
1928, Hoepli. xii, 258 pp.; pl.; 121 
figs. Svo. 401. A. C. Coppier, 


L’énigme de la “Segnatura.” Ra- 


Ixxvii-Ixxix 
Ixxx—Ixxxi 

Ixxxiv—Ixxxv 
Cols. 577-1088, 


och deras 


phaél et le Sodoma. Paris, 1928, 
Floury. SO figs. 4to. 70 fr. 
Che Cornish Church Guide. Truro, 
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1926, Blackford. 330 pp.; pls. Svo. 

H. Corot, Sceau d'une abbesse 
de Rougemont (Estiennette de Crux). 


1926. Svo.—Abbé M. Coulom- 
beau, La cathédrale de Chartres. 
Paris, 1926, Bloud et Gay. 56 pp.; 


figs. Svo. F. Crucy, Les Bru- 
eghel. Paris, 1928, Rieder. 128 pp.; 
60 pls. 4to. 16.50 fr. 


Th. Daeschlein, Die Schwanenorden 
und die sogenannte Schwanen-or- 
dens-Ritter-Kapelle Ansbach. 
Ansbach, 1926, Briigel. xv, 120 pp.; 
figs. Svo.——E. Dalleggio d’Ales- 
sio, Les armes des Croisés au musée 
militaire de Stamboul. Paris, 1926, 
Maison de la Bonne presse. 7 pp.; 
figs. Svo R. Dangers, Die Rem- 
brandt-—Fialschungen. Kritische 
Untersuchungen iiber die Rem- 
brandtsche Gemiildewerk. Han- 
nover, 1928, Norddeutsche Ver- 
lagsanstalt. 62 pp.; 8 pls. Svo. 5 
Mk.——Carolus Del Grande, edit., 
Liturgiae, preces, hymni_ christia- 
norum e papyris collecti. Naples, 


1928, P. Federico & G. Ardia. 39 
pp. 101. Ernst von Dobschiitz, 
Der Apostel Paulus. Il. Seine 


Stellung in der Kunst. Halle (Saale), 
1928, Buchh. d. Waisenhauses, vii, 
88 pp.; 35 figs. Svo. 8 
Franz Délger, Die Fisch-Denkmiiler 
in der frithchristlichen Plastik, Ma- 
lerei und Kleinkunst. Miinster, 
1927, Aschendorff. xxiv pp.; 189 
pls.; 344 figs. 4to. 28 Mk. 
Franz Délger, Das Fisch-symbol in 
friihchristlicher Zeit als Kiirzung des 
Namens Jesu. 2. Aufl. Miinster, 
1928, Aschendorff. ix, 21, xx, 473 
pp.; 5 pls.; 113 figs. 4to. 22 Mk. 
Franz Délger, Der heilige Fisch 
in den antiken Religionen und im 
Christentum (with a separate vol. of 


plates). Miinster, 1928, Aschen- 
dorff. xxxvi, 656 pp.; 104 pls.; 410 
figs. 4to. 42 Mk. W. Drost, 


Motiviibernahme bei J. Jordaens 
und A. Brouwer. Ko6nigsberg, 1928, 
Griife u. Unzer. 72 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
2.50 Mk. Charles Dubois, La 
nouvelle église Saint-Martin d’ Arlon. 


Courtrai, 1926, Vermant. 12 pp. 
16mo. Franz Diilberg, A. Diirer 
und sein Werk. Berlin, 1928, 
Reichsdruckerei. 128 pp.; figs. Svo. 


3 Mk. Leland L. Duncan, Monu- 
mental Inscriptions in the Church- 
yard and Church of All Saints, Lydd, 
Kent. Edit. by Arthur Finn. Kent, 
1927, Kent Archaeological Society, 
Records Branch. ix, 6S pp. S8vo. 

Albrecht Diirer, 1528-1928 ... 
Versuch einer ungarischen Diirer- 
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Bibliographie. Berlin, 1928, Bres- 
lauer. 35 pp. 4to. 2 Mk.— 
Albrecht Diirer, Festschrift der inter- 
nationalen Diirer-Forschung. Leip- 
sic, 1927, Klinckhardt u. Biermann. 
iv, 132 pp.;pls. 4to. 8.50 Mk.— 
Albrecht Diirer, Die grosse Passion. 
Int. by G. F. Hartlaub. Munich, 
1928, Holbein-Verlag. 8 pp.; 12 pls. 
fol. 6.50 Mk. Albrecht Diirer, 
Das Leiden Christi. Int. by J. 
Springer. Munich, 1928, Holbein- 
Verlag. 45 pp. S8vo. 3 Mk. 
Diirer-Literatur in Ungarn, 1800 
1928. Budapest, 1928, Kgl. Un- 
garische Universitiits-Druckerei. 48 
pp. Svo. 


Heinrich Ehl, Norddeutsche Feldstein- 


kirchen. Braunschweig, 1926, Wes- 
termann. 172 pp.; 94 figs. 4to. 

E. Ehmann, A. O. Linder, Neue 
Kirchenbauten. Hannover, 1926, 
Wedeking. 73 pp.; figs. 4to. 
M. Eisler, Der alte Rembrandt. 
Vienna, 1927, Staatsdruckerei. xi, 
164 pp.; 44 pls. 4to. 38 Mk. 
Camille Enlart, Les monuments des 
croisés dans le royaume de Jérusalem, 
architecture religieuse et civile. 
Paris, 1927, Paul Geuthner. 2nd 
vol. 


. de Farcy, T. L. Houdebine, Mono- 


graphie de la cathédrale d’ Angers. 
Angers, 1928, Bruel. 262 pp.; pls.; 
figs. 4to. O. Fischel, edit., Ra- 
phael Zeichnungen. Vol. VII. Ber- 
lin, 1928, Grote. pp. 327-358: 39 
pls. 100 Mk. Georges Fontaine, 
Monastéres_ cisterciens, Pontigny. 
Paris, 1928, Leroux. xii, 170 pp.; 
126 figs. Svo. 70 fr. Sir James 
K. Fowler, Hayles and Beaulieu: A 
Brief History and Guide to Hayles 
Abbey, a Daughter-house of Beau- 
lieu. London, 1928, Heinemann. x, 
84 pp. Svo. 6. sh. Carl M. 
Fiirst, Birger Jarls Grav i Varnhems 
Klosterkyrka. Stockholm, 1928, 
Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och An- 
tikvitets Akademiens Handlingar. 
Del 38: ii. 58 pp. Svo. 


Albert Gabriel, Les mosquées de Con- 


stantinople. Paris, 1926, Geuthner. 
67 pp.; 7 pls.; 38 figs. 4to. 

Ernest Gall, Die Marienkirche zu 
Danzig. Burg (Magdeburg), 1926, 
Hopfer. 96 pp.; 58 figs. Svo. 

Percy Gardner, The Principles of 
Christian Art. New York, 1928, 
Seribner. 301 pp. Svo. $3.50. 

K. Gerstenberg, Das ulmer Miinster. 
Burg (Magdeburg), 1926, Hopfer. 


96 pp.; 76 figs. Svo.——G. Gliick, 
F. M. Haberditzl, editt., Die Hand- 
zeichnungen von P. P. Rubens. 
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Berlin, 1928, Bard. 63 pp.; 241 figs. 
tto. 47 Mk. Walter H. God- 
frey, The Priory of St. Pancras, 
Lewes. A Short Historical Guide to 
the Ruins at Southover. Lewes, 
1927. 24 pp. Svo. 9d -Hein- 
rich Goetz, Schlesische Kirchen. I. 
Breslauer Kirchen. Breslau, 1926, 
Ostdeutsche Verlagsanstalt. 28 pp.; 
105 pls. 4to. A. Grabar, La 
peinture religieuse en  Bulgarie. 
Paris, 1928, Paul Geuthner. xxii, 
376 pp.; 64 pls.; 44 figs. 4to. 400 
fr. Albert Giimbel, Der dursiichs- 
ische Kiimmerer Degenhart von 
Pfeffingen. Der Begleiter Diirers auf 
den ‘‘Marter der zehntausend Chris- 
ten.” Strassburg, 1926, Heitz. 72 
pp.; 14 pls. S8vo A. Giimbel, 
Der kursiichsische Kiimmerer Degen- 
hart von Pfeffingen, der Begleiter 
Diirers auf dem ‘‘Marter der zehn- 
tausend Christen.” Strassburg, 
1926, Heitz. 72 pp.;4 pls. S8vo. 
Haack, Albrecht Diirer, Deutsch- 
lands grésster Kiinstler. Leipsiec, 
1928, Quelle & Meyer. 161 pp.; 32 
pls. Svo. 2.20 Mk. G. Hardy, 
A. Gandilhon, Bourges et les abbayes 
et chateaux du Berry (Les villes 
d'art célébres). Paris, 1926, Lau- 
rens. 176 pp.; 124 figs. 4to.— 
Manfred Hausmann, Alt-Hollands 
Kirchenbauten. Bremen, 1926, 
Schiinemann. 72 pp.; 65 figs. 4to. 
-A. Heuduin, Picquigny; le cha- 
teau, l’église. Amiens, 1926, Impr. 
nouvelle. 15. pp. 16mo.——H. 
Heyne, Albrecht Diirers siimtliche 
Kupferstiche. Leipsic, 1928, Hendel. 
vii, 108 pp.; 108 pls. fol. 40 Mk. 
——P. T. Hoffmann, Das Leben von 
A. Diirer. Jena, 1928, Diederichs. 
80 pp. S8vo. 2 Mk.——Tassilo 
Hoffmann, Entstehungsgeschichte 
des St. Peter in Rom. Zitthaus, 
1928, Miinich. xi, 298 pp.; 125 
figs. fol. 60 Mk. C. Hofstede de 
Groot, Beschreibendes und kritisches 
Verzeichnis des Werke der hervor- 
ragendsten holliindischen Maler des 
XVII. Jhdt. Vol. X. Stuttgart, 
Neff; Paris, Kleinberger, 1928. 420 
pp.; 5 pls. S8vo. 39.50 Mk.——L. 
Huidobro Serna, Sanctuario de N.S. 
la Real y antigua de Gamonal (Bur- 
gos). Monograph. Madrid, 1926, 
Villarroca. 100 pp.; 33 pls. 8vo. 
abbé Humblot, L’église de Vi- 
gnory. Saint-Dizier, 1926, Impr. 
Brulliard. 47 pp. Svo.——Tiber- 
tius Hiimpfner, Ikonographie des 
hl. Bernhard von Clairvaux. Augs- 
burg, 1927, Filser. 10 pp.; 96 pls. 
Svo. Edward Francis Hunt, The 
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Architecture of Mont St. Michel 
(1203-1228). Washington, D. C 
1928, Catholic Univ. of America. 28 
pp.; figs. 4to. $1. 

Gothard Jedlicka, Albert Diirer. Paris, 
1928, Rieder. 104 pp.; 6) 
pls. Svo. 16.50 fr. Cécile Jég- 
lot, La vie de la Vierge dans l'art. 
Paris, 1927, Bloud & Gay. 263 pp.; 
pls. 4to. 45 fr. André Jolles, 
Fra <Angelico da _ Fiesole. Acht 
farbige Wiedergaben beriihmter Ge- 
miilde. Leipsic, 1926, Seemann. 12 
pp.; 3 pls. 

Martin Kellenberger, Die Sankt- 
Lorenz-Kirche zu Kempten. Eine iis- 
thetisch-kunstgeschichtliche Studie. 
Kempten, 1926, Oechelhaeuser. 38 
pp. Svo. Charles E. Keyser, A 
List of Norman Tympana and Lin- 
tels with Figure or Symbolical Sculp- 
ture Still or Till Recently Existing in 
the Churches of Great Britain. 2nd 
edit. London, 1927, Elliot Stock. 
Ixxxiv, 80 pp. 4to. G. G. King, 
Mudéjar (Bryn Mawr Notes and 
Monographs, 8). New York, 1928, 
Longmans, Green & Co. xvii, 262 
pp.; 96 figs. Svo. $2.50. Theo- 
dor Klauser, Die Cathedra im Toten- 
kult der heidnischen und christlichen 
Antike. Miinster i. W., 1927, As- 
chendorff. xii, 198 pp.; figs. Svo. 

Bela Kleinschmidt, Das Leben 
des heiligen Bonaventura in einem 
Gemiildezyklus von Francisco Her- 
rera dem <Aelterem und Francisco 
Zurbaran. Quaracchi, 1926, Archi- 
vum Franciscanum Historicum. 16 
pp.; 7 pls. S8vo. Bela Klein- 
schmidt, Maria und Franziskus von 
Assisi in Kunst und Legende. 4. 
Aufl. Munich—Gladbach, 1926, Kiih- 
len. xv, 151 pp.; 118 figs. 4to. 
Canon Knight, S. W. Wheatley, A 
Sketch of the History of the Diocese 
of Rochester, with a Short Account of 
the Cathedral and Precinct. Cha- 
tham, 1926, Diocesan Chronicle. 
viii, 56 pp. 16mo. C. Koch, 
Zeichnungen altdeutscher Meister 
zur Zeit Diirers. Dresden, 1928, 


Arnold. iv, 33 pp.; figs.; 100 pls. 
4to. 9 Mk. J. M. Koeniger, Der 


fiissener Festsaal im St. Mangkloster 
beschrieben, Fiissen, 1926, Gruber. 
31 pp.; 10. pls. 16mo. Vinc. 
Kramar, Mariae Verkiindigung von 
Rembrandt. Prague, 1926, Pro- 
chaska. 45 pp.; figs. ito. 

Ernst Kris, Die Madonna auf der 
Mondsichel. Vienna, 1928, Anton 
Schroll. 9 Mk. Karl Kiinstle, 
Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst. 
Bd. I. Prinzipienlehre, Hilfsmotive, 
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Offenbarungstatsachen. Freiburg i. 
Br., 1928, Herder. xvii, 670 pp.; 388 
figs. Svo. 37 Mk. 

Jean Lafond, Les vitraux de l’ancienne 
abbave de Jumiéges. Rouen, 1926, 
impr. Lecerf. 35 pp.; figs. Svo. 

E. A. Greening Lamborn, The 
Architecture and Antiquities of the 
English Parish Church. Oxford, 
1928, Univ. Pr. 3 sh. 6 d. M. 
Lamy, Assise. Guide du pélerin et 
de lartiste. Paris, 1926, Libr. de 
l'art catholique. 98 pp.; pls.; figs. 
Svo. J. Langbehn, Diirer s 
Fiihrer. Munich, 1928, Miller. 23 
pp.; 8O figs. Svo. 2.40 Mk. 
Comte de Lapparent, Sainte Barbe 
(L’art et les saints). Paris, 1926, 
Laurens. 64 pp.; 36 figs. 16mo. 

R. de Lasteyrie, L’architecture 
religieuse en France a l’époque ro- 
mane. 2nd edit. rev. and enlarged 
by M. Marcel Aubert. Paris, 1928, 
Picard. S800 pp.; 731 figs. Svo. 
150 fr. Hans Lehmann, Das 
ehemalige Cister zienser-Kloster 
Maris Stella bei Wettingen und seine 
Glasgemiilde. 3. Aufl. Aarau, 1926, 
Sauerlaender. viii, 148 pp.; 29 pls. 
Svo. Georg Lill, Deutsche Ce- 
sellschaft fiir christliche Kunst. 
Jahresmappe 34 (1926). Munich, 
1926, Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
christliche Kunst. 24 pp.; 10 pls.; 
29 figs. fol. José A. de Lizar- 
ralde, Semblanza religiosa de la 
provincia de Guiptizeoa, I. Andra 
Mari. Bilbao, 1926, C. Dochao de 


Urigiien. xxix, 237 pp.; 72. pls. 
Svo. Dr. Loison, L’autel d’Ave- 
nas. Lyon, 1926, Impr. Audin. 


31 pp.; figs. Svo. H. Longnon, 
Léonard da Vinci. 56 dessins choisis 

Paris, 1928, Castellan. 56 pls. 
4to. 300 fr. Vilh. Lorenzen, De 
danske Antonitterklosters Bygnings- 
historie. Copenhagen, 1926, Gad. 
42 pp.; figs. 4to.——R. Louveau- 
Rouveyre, Rembrandt inconnu. 
Paris, 1928, Revue du Vrai et du 
Beau, 1, boulevard Henri IV. 34 
pls. 4to. 120 fr. 

E. MacCurdy, The Mind of Leonardo 
da Vinci. London, 1928, Cape. 360 
pp.; 16 pls. Svo. 12 sh. 6d. R. 
Maere, L’église Sainte Gudule A 
Bruxelles. Paris, 1927, Van O6cst. 

Jeanne Magnin, Du Fra Bar- 
tolomeo et de quelques autres pein- 
tures de la cathédrale de Besangon. 
Dijon, 1926, Darantiére. 19 pp.; 
figs. Svo. H. Mahn, L. and G. 
Strauch, Beitriige z. Kunstgeschichte 
Niirnbergs im 16-17. Jh. Reutlin- 
gen, Gryphius-Verlag. 85 pp.; 145 


XUM 


XUM 
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figs. 4to. 21 Mk.——Gaspard 
Maillol, Les petites églises de la 
guerre, 17 gravures préfacées par 
Paul Sentenac. Paris, 1926, L’en- 
seigne du Pégase. 17 pls. 4to.— 
A. Mecklenbeck, Von Urerlebnis in 
der christlichen Kunst. Habel- 
schwerdt, 1926, Franke. 64 pp.; pls. 
Svo.— Jacques Meurgey, Histoire 
de la paroisse Saint-Jacques de la 
Boucherie (A Paris). Paris, 1926, 
Champion. 350 pp.; 65 pls. 8vo. 

Krsto Miatev, Le trésor du 
Monastére de Rila, Isdanija na na- 
rodnija Mouzej v Sofija. Text in 
Bulgarian, résumé in French. Sofia, 
1926. 48 pp.; 21 figs. Ilse Maria 
Michaél-Schweder, Die Schrift auf 
den piipstlichen Siegeln des Mittel- 
alters. Graz, 1926, Leuschner u. 
Lubenski. 51 pp.; 4 pls. Svo 
Lancelot Mitchell, A History of the 
Manor of Berwood in the Parish of 
Curdworth (Warwickshire). Bir- 
mingham, 1926, Cornish. 30 pp. 
16mo. U. Monneret de Villard, 
Les convents prés de Sohag. 
Josef Morper, Die Wandlungen des 
Bamberger Doms seit seiner Vol- 
lendung. Bamberg, 1926, St. Otto 
Verlag. 24 pp.; 7 pls. Svo. 
abbé A. Munier, Construction, déco- 
ration, ameublement des églises. 1. 
L’église 4 notre époque; sa construc- 
tion. Paris, 1926, Desclée. 274 pp.; 
pls.; 343 figs. S8vo. -S. Muté, 
Cathédrale de Bourges. Albums 1 A 
5. Bourges-Paris, 1926. 50 pp.; 184 
pls. 4to. 


Nederlandsche kerkelijke Bouwkunst 


uit vroeger tijd. Rotterdam, 1926, 
Van Ditmar. 71 pp.; 65 figs. S8vo. 


A. Ohl des Marais, Saint-Dié de jadis 4 


nos jours. Saint-Dié, 1926, Weick. 
68 pp.; pls.; figs. 4to.——Max 
Ohle, Deutsche Bauten. Bd. 1-9. 
Burg, 1924-1927, Verlag August 
Hopfer. U. Ojetti, Tintoretto, 
Canova, Fattori. Milan, 1928, 
Treves. xiv, 128 pp.;ill. Svo. 201. 

Elias Ortiz de la Torre, La 
montafa artistica. Arquitectura re- 
ligiosa. Madrid, 1926, Calpe. 63 
pp.; 48 pls. Svo. P. H. Osmond, 
Paolo Veronese, His Career and 
Work. New York, 1928, Sheldon 
Press. 124pp.;64pls. Svo. 25sh. 

F. Ottmann, A. Diirers Welt und 
Werk. Vienna, 1928, Osterr. Bun- 
desverlag f. Unterricht. 176 pp.; 62 
figs. Svo. 6.70 Mk. 


Walter Paatz, Die Marienkirche zu 


Liibeck. Burg (Magdeburg), 1926, 
Hopfer. 96 pp.; 71 figs. Svo. 
G. Pacchioni, Andrea Mantegna. 
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Florence, 1928, Alinari, 39 pp.; 49 
pls. 16mo. 6 1. Carlo Galassi 
Paluzzi, Le chiese di Roma illus- 
trate. Rome, Casa editrice ““Roma’’. 
19 vols. Walter Passarge, Der 
Dom und die Severikirche zu Er- 
furt. Burg (Magdeburg), 1926, 
Hopfer. 96 pp.; 68 figs. Svo.— 
E. Paul, Notre-Dame du _ Puy. 
Paris, 1926, Champion. 208 pp.; 
figs. Svo. P. Ferd. Peeters, Le 
triptyque eucharistique de Thierry 
Bouts a l’église Saint-Pierre de Lou- 
vain. 3° edit. Léau, 1926, impr. 
Peters. 63 pp.; pls. 4to.—kK. 
Pfister, Albrecht Diirer. Werk und 
Gestalt. Vienna, 1927, Amalthea- 
Verlag. 105 pp.; 187 figs. Svo. 22 
Mk. Oskar Pollak, Die Kunst- 
stiitigkeit unter Urban VIII. Aus 
dem Nachlass hrsg. v. Dagobert 
Frey unter Mitwirkung v. Franz 
Juraschek. Bd. I. Kirchliche Bau- 
ten (mit Ausnahme von St. Peter) 
und Paliste. Vienna, 1928, Benno 
Filser Verlag. Pontificio Istituto 
di archeologia cristiana. 11 dicem- 
bre 1925-11 febbraio 1928. Rome, 
1928. 54pp. S8vo. Gunther Pro- 
bszt, Friedrich von Amerling, der 
Altmeister der wiener Portriitma- 
lerei. Vienna, 1927, Amalthea-Ver- 
lag. 179 pp.; 99 figs. 4to. 25 Mk. 
abbé Rochigneux, Gabriel Brassart, 
Notes sur l’église Notre-Dame de 
Montbrison. Montbrison, 1926, 
Impr. Brassart. 27 pp. Svo. 
Johnny Roosval, Stockholms kyrkor. 
Band I. Hiilfte 2. 8S. Nikolai el. 
Storkyrkan II. Byggnadshistoria. 
Stockholm, 1927. S. Rumor, Il 
tempio di San Lorenzo in Vicenza. 
Vicenza, 1928, Giuseppe. 126 pp.; 
3pls.  Svo. 


Josef Sauer, Wesen und Wollen der 


christlichen Kunst. Freiburg, 1926, 
Herder. 22pp. Svo. E. Schaef- 
fer, Raffaels sixtinische Madonna 
als Erlebnis der Nachwelt. Dresden, 
1927, Jess. 141 pp.; pls. S8vo. 5 
Mk. E. Schilling, Diirer: nieder- 
landisches Reiseskizzenbuch, 1520- 
21. Introd. by H. Wélfflin. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1928, Prestel. ix, 17 pp.; 
15 pls. Svo. 25 Mk. Karl 
Schmaltz, Oscar Gehrig, Der Dom 
zu Giistrow in Geschichte und 
Kunst. Giistrow, 1926, Michaal. 46 
pp.; 16 pls. 4to. A. Schmarsow, 
Italienische Kunst im _  Zeitalter 
Dantes. Augsburg, 1928, Filser. 2 
vols.; 207 pp.; 150 pls. 4to. 90 
Mk. Frida Schottmiiller, fra An- 
gelico da Fiesole. Des Meisters 
Gemiilde. 2. Aufl. Stuttgart, 1926, 
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Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. xlv, 283 
pp.; 359 figs. 4to. Paul Schu- 


bring, Charakterképfe deutscher 
Kiinstler. Berlin, 1927, Neu-Finken- 
krug. xi, 122 pp. S8vo. 4.50 Mk. 


Les sculptures de l’abbaye de 
Vicoigne A léglise Saint-Géry de 
Valenciennes. Lille, 1926, de Brou- 
wer. 60 pp.; 58 figs. Svo C. 
Serafini, Le monete e le bolle plum- 
bee pontificie del medagliere vati- 


cano. Vol. IV—aggiunte ed ap- 
pendice Indice generale. xii, 
168 pp.; 37 pls. fol. 500 1 


Ernest H. Short, The House of God; 
a History of Religious Architecture 
and Symbolism. London, 1926, 
Macmillan. 357 pp.; figs. Svo. 

E. Signori, Cremona (Italia artistica, 
95 Bergamo, 1928, Istituto itali- 
d’arti grafiche. 132 pp.; 149 
figs. 4to. 28 1. W. Douglas 
Simpson, The Historical Saint Co- 
lumba. Second Edition. Aberdeen, 
1927, Milne and Hutchison. 7 sh. 
6d A. Sjébiom, Die koloristische 
Entwicklung in der niederliindischen 
Malerei des 15. u. 16. Jh. Berlin, 
1928, Cassirer. ili, 253 pp. Svo. 6 


ano 


Mk. P. Spezi, Bibliografia meth- 
odico-analitica delle chiese di Roma. 
Rome, 1928. 119 pp. Svo. Nils 
Staf, Stockholms kyrkor. Bd. VI. 
Hiilfte 1. Klara kyrka. Stockholm, 
1927. Fritz Stahl, Paris, eine 
Stadt als Kunstwerk. Berlin, 1928, 
Mosse. 180 pp.; 67 figs. Svo. 6.50 
Mk. W. Steenhoff, Le musée 
d’ Amsterdam (Rijksmuseum). Paris, 
1928, Laurens. 36 pls. 4to. 250 fr. 


I. D. Stefanescu, L’évolution de 
la peinture religieuse en Bucovine et 
en Moldavie depuis origines 
jusqu’au XIX°® siécle. Paris, 1928, 
Paul Geuthner. xii, 338 pp.; 96 pls. 


fto. 400 fr. P. de Stoecklin, Le 
Corrége. Paris, 1928, Alean. 162 
pp. 12mo. 15 fr Th. Stolten- 
berg, Kleiner Fiihrer durch den 
schleswiger Dom. Schleswig, 1926, 
Bergas. 16 pp.; pls.; figs. Svo. 

Moritz Stiibel, Raffaels sixtinische 
Madonna, aus alten bisher unbe- 
kannten Quellen. Dresden, 1926, 
Lehmann. 121 pp.;5pls. Svo. 

J. B. Supino, Beato Angelico. 
Florence, 1928, Alinari. 27, 50 pp.; 
figs. l6mo. 61. Robert H. Sy- 


monds, Ecclesiastical Shields for the 
Interior of Churches: How the Coat 
of Arms and the Seal of the Diocese 
of Connecticut Were Obtained. Mil- 
waukee, 1926, Morehouse Bibl. Co. 
x1, 93 pp. 16mo. 


Ch. Terrasse, Le chateau de Chenon- 
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ceau. Paris, 1928, Laurens. 96 pp.; 
45 figs. 1l6mo. 6 fr.—A. Thi- 
baudet, Cluny (Portrait de la France, 
20). Paris, 1928, Emile-Paul. 89 
pp. S8vo. Henry Thode, Franz 
von Assisi und die Anfiinge der 
Kunst der Renaissance in Italien. 3. 
Aufl. Berlin, 1926, Grote. xxvii, 
643 pp.; 39 pls. 4to. A. Hamil- 
ton Thompson, Historical and Archi- 
tectural Description of the Priory of 
St. Mary, Bolton-in-Warfedale, with 
Some Account of the Canons Regular 
of the Order of St. Augustine and 
their Houses in Yorkshire. Publica- 
tions of the Thoresby Society, Vol. 
30. Leeds, 1928, Thoresby Society. 
xvi, 196 pp. Svo Hans Tietze, 
Meister und Meisterwerke deutscher 


Kunst. Vienna, 1928, Deutscher 
Verlag. 159 pp.; 51 figs. Svo. 5.50 
Mk. Hans Tietze, E. Tietze- 
Conrat, Der junge Diirer. Augsburg, 
1928, Filser. xiii, 447 pp.; figs. 4to. 
SO Mk. Titerkos, L’église de 
Strijthem; Symbolique et décor. 
Brussels, 1926, Dewit. 24 pp. 16mo. 


Cesare Torricelli, La chiesa della 
Madonna dei Ricci in Firenze; note 
storiche et artistiche. Florence, 


1926, Rinaldi, 19 pp.; figs. S8vo. 

Le trésor de l'art chrétien. Introd. 
by Paul Jamot. L’Eucharistie; 
monuments iconographiques. 4 
Paris, 1927, Floury. 30 pp.; pls. 
fol. G. Troescher, Conrat Meit 
von Worms. Ein reinischer Bild- 


hauer der Renaissance. Freiburg in 
Br., 1927, Urban-Verlag. 72 pp.; 56 
pls.. 4to. 60 Mk. Edmund Tyr- 
rell-Green, Baptismal Fonts Classi- 
fied and Illustrated (Historic Monu- 


ments of England). New York, 
1928, Macmillan. 199 pp.; figs. 
Svo. $4.25. Edmund Tyrrell- 


Green, French Church Architecture. 


New York, 1928, Macmillan. 281 
pp.; figs. Svo. $4.50. 


Vallery—Radot, I:glises gothiques 
d’Auvergne. Paris, 1927. 2 fasc. 
Svo. Karel Van de Woestyne, 
Christophorus. Antwerp, 1926, De 


Sikkel. 94 pp.; pls. 4to K. 
Van Dogen, Vie de Rembrandt. 
Paris, 1928, Flammarion. 16mo. 


10 fr. Adolfo Venturi, La cap- 


pella Sistina. Rome, 1926, Grafia. 
56 pp.; 32 pls. Svo. Lionello 
Venturi, Alcune opere della col- 
lezione Gualino esposte nella R. 


Pinacoteca di Torino. Milan, 1928, 
Bestettie Tumminelli. 264 pp.; 132 
pls. 4to.— Die vierzehn Stationen 
des Heiligen Kreuzwegs, nach Kom- 
positionen der Malerschule des Klos- 


; 
| 
| 
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ters Beuron. 5. Aufl. Freiburg, 
1926, Herder. 5p.;14pls. fol—— 
Leonardo da Vinci, I manoscritti e i 
disegni di Leonardo da Vinci. A 
cura della R. Commissione Vinciana. 
I. 1 disegni. 24 pp.; 32 pls. S8vo. 
100 1——-Georg Graf Vitzthum, Der 
Hochaltar der Jakobikirche in Gét- 
tingen. Sonderdruck aus géttinger 
Beitriigen zur deutschen hKulturge- 
schichte. Gé6ttingen, 1927.——H. 
Vogts, Rathaus zu Koeln (Deutsche 
Kunstfiihrer an Rhin und Mosel, 8). 
Augsburg, 1928, Filser. 31 pp.; 19 
figs. Svo. 2 Mk. 


H. B. Walters, The Church Bells of 


Wiltshire, their Inscriptions and His- | 


tory, Arranged Alphabetically by 
Parishes. I (Aldbourne-Butter- 
mere). Issued with the Wiltshire 
(Archaeological Magazine, Dec. 1927. 
t4pp. Svo. 2sh.——P. Weber, Der 
Domschatz zu Trier. Augsburg, 
1928, Filser. 31 pp.; 19 figs. 8vo. 
2 Mk. -Wilh. Weckbecker, The 
Cathedral of St. Stephan in Vienna. 
Vienna, 1926, Staatsdruckerei. 94 
pp.; figs. Svo.—Max Wingen- 
roth, Angelico da Fiesole. 2. Aufl. 
von F. Schottmiiller. Bielefeld, 
1926, Velhagen und Klasing. 105 
pp.; 110 figs. 4to. -Carl Witte, 
Die Doppelkirche zu Schwarzrhein- 
dorf. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
rheinischer mittelalterlichen Kunst. 
Diisseldorf, 1926, Schwann. 58 pp.; 
27 figs. Svo.—Fritz Witte, Die 
liturgischen Gewiinder und _kirch- 
lichen Stickereien des Schniitgen- 
museums K6ln. Berlin, 1926, Ver- 
lag fiir Kunstwissenschaft. 23 pp.; 
Sl pls. fol. Wilhelm Worringer, 
Griechentum und Gotik, vom Welt- 
reich des Hellenismus. Munich, 
1928, Piper. 112 pp.; 122 figs. 4to. 
14 Mk. 

Zarco Cuevas, El Monasterio de 
San Lorenzo el Real de El Escorial 
vy la Casita del Principe. Descrip- 
tion, Historia. 3rd ed. Madrid, 
1926, Reus. 253 pp. 8vo. J. 
Zeiller, L’empire romain et |'église. 
Paris, 1928, de Boceard. 360 pp. 
Svo.——K. Zoege von Manteuffel, 
Die Kiinstlerfamilie van de Velde. 
Bielefeld, 1927, Velhagen u. Klasing. 
84 pp.; 63 figs.; 24 pls. 6 Mk. 


Il. EARLY CHRISTIAN, 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 


E. 


Alp, Die Kapitelle des 12. Jh. im 
Entstehungsgebiete der Gotik. Det- 
mold, 1927, Meyeg. 77 pp.; 42 figs. 
Svo. 6 Mk. A. J. Anisimov, Our 
Lady of Vladimir, Translated by 
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Princess N. G. Yaschwill and T. N. 
fodzianko. Paris, 1928, Paul Geuth- 
rer. 39pp.;7pls. 4to. 200 fr. 

Archivo espaiiol de arte y arqueologia. 
No. 8. Madrid, 1927.  pls.; figs. 
Svo.—Sir Thomas W. Arnold, 
Painting in Islam; a Study of the 
Place of Pictorial Art in Moslem 
Culture. New York, 1928, Oxford. 
177 pp.:pls.;figs. 4to. $30. Peter 
Assmann, Alt-Limburg. Seine Kunst- 
schiitze und malerische Winkel in 
Wort Bild. Limburg-Lahn, 
1926, Vereinsdruckerei. 147 pp.; 
figs. 4to. E. Ausseur, La men- 
uiserie d’art. Paris, 1928, Librairie 
R. Ducher. 64 pp.; 80 figs. Svo. 
10 fr. Ausstellung Gotik in Oes- 
terreich (Sept.—Nov. 1926). Vienna, 
1926, Krystall-Verlag. pls. Svo. 


Baron de Loé, Le cimetiére france de 


Maurage (Hainaut). Brussels, 1926, 
Vrouvant. 31 pp.; 7 pls. S8vo. 
Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmiiler der 
Freien und Hansestadt  Liibeck. 
Vol. IV, 2. Liibeck, 1928, Noéhring. 
xx, 343-655 pp.; figs. 16 Mk.— 
Francis Beckett, Diinemarks Kunst. 
II (Gotiken), 1-4. Copenhagen, 
1928, Koppel. 455 pp.; 486 figs. Svo. 
Hermann Beenken, Bildhauer 
des 14. Jahrhunderts am Rhein und 
in Sechwaben (Deutsche Meister, 
hrsg. v. K. Scheffler u. C. Glaser). 
Leipsic, 1927, Insel-Verlag. 284 pp.; 
150 figs. 4to. 15 Mk. Fried- 
rich Behn, Altgermanische Kunt. 
Munich, 1927, Lehmann. 11 pp.; 
40) pls.——Egid Beitz, Caesarius von 
Heisterbach und die bildende Kunst. 
Augsburg, Benno Filser Verlag. 96 
pp.; 42 pls. A. R. Bellinger, The 
Anonymous Byzantine Bronze Coin- 
age (Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
graphs, No. 35). New York, 1928, 
The American Numismatic Society. 
27 pp.; 3 pls. 18mo. F. Benoit, 
L’abbaye de Montmajour. Paris, 
Laurens. 96 pp.; 44 figs. I6mo. 
6 fr. Ebbe Berner, lortegnelse 
over offentliggjorte danske Opmaal- 
inger of Architektur og Genstande 
til Kirkens og Boligens Udstyr fra Aar 
1000 til Aar 1850. Copenhagen, 
1926, Ny Carlsbergfond. 404 pp. 
Svo.— G. Binder, Die niederéster- 
reichischen Burgen und Schlosser. 
II (Noerdl. der Donau). Vienna, 
1926, Hartleben. 152 pp.; 30 figs. 
Svo. L. Birchler, Fiihrer durch 
die Kunst des Stiftes Einsiedeln. 
Augsburg, 1927, Filser. 40 pp.; 16 
pls. 4to. 2Mk. P.C. J.A.Boeles, 
Friesland tot de elfde eeuw. Zijn 
oudste beschaving. The Hague, 
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1927, Nijhoff. xii, 295 pp.; 48 pls.; 
11 figs. Svo. 7.50 g. Gerda 
Boéthius, Studier i den nordiska 


timmerbyggnadskonstenfranvikinga- 
tiden till 1IS800-talet, en under- 
sokning, utgiende frin Anders Zorns 
samlingar i Mora. Stockholm, 1927. 
355 pp. Karl Boie, Schleswig- 
Holsteinische Siegel Mittelal- 
ters. III, 1 (Die mittelilterlichen 
Siegel Dithmarschens). 1926, 
Gesellschaft fiir Schleswig-Holstein- 
ische Geschichte. vii, 39 pp.; 11 pls. 
ito R. Borrmann, Aufnahmen 
mittelalterlicher Wand- und Decken- 
malereien in Deutschland. Berlin, 


des 


1928, Wasmuth. Vol. Il; 12  pp.; 
7 pls. fol. 12 Mk F. Bossardt, 
Die Wandmalereien im franziskaner- 
kloster in Freiburg (Schweiz). Zu- 
rich, 1927, Berichthaus. x, 41 pp.; 
figs.; 5 pls. Svo. Agnes Branting, 


Andreas Lindblom, Medeltida viiv- 
nader och broderier i Sverige. Stock- 


holm, 1928. F. Briganti, Il san- 
tuario della Madonna dei bagni 
presso Casalina (Deruta). Perugia, 
1927, tip. Commerciale. 90 pp.; 
figs. 16mo. 101. H. Buchenau, 
B. Pick, Der Brakteatenfund von 
Gotha (1900). Munich, 1928, Kress 
u. Hornung. viii, 62 pp.; 129 pls.; 
figs. 4to. 44 Mk. Bernard Burke, 
P. Ashworth, A Genealogical and 


Heraldic History of the Peerage and 
Baronetage, the Privy Council and 
Knightage. London, 1926, Burke's 
Peerage. 2900 pp. Svo. £5 5 sh. 

W. Burmeister, Dom und Neu- 
Deutsche 


miinster zu Wurzburg 

Bauten, 12). Burg b. M., 1928, 

Hopfer. 120 pp. Svo. 2 mk. 
Catalogue of the Silver Plate, Mediae- 


Bequeathed to the 
August Wol- 


val and Later, 
British Museum by Sir 
laston Franks. London, 1927, Brit. 
Mus. xxxviii, 58 pp.; 62 pls. £2 
10 sh L. F. Choisy, Saint-Pierre, 
ancienne cathédrale de Genéve. 
Geneva, 1927, Atar. iv, 71 pp.; figs. 
Svo. 2.50fr. Ant. Chroust, Monu- 
menta paleographica, Denkmiiler der 


Schreibkunst des Mittelalters. III, 
3. Leipsic, 1928, Harassowitz. 27 
pp.; 10 pls. fol. 40 Mk. Karl 


H. Clasen, Die mittelalterliche Kunst 
im Gebicte des Deutschordenstaates 
Preussen, I. Die  Biirgerbauten. 
Kénigsberg, 1928, Griife und Unzer. 
xii, 224 pp.; 115 figs.; 16 pls. 4to 
10 Mk. Close Rolls of the Reign 
of Henry III, Preserved in the Pub- 
lie Record Office, 1251-53. London, 
1927, Stationery Office. vi, 620 pp. 
£2 George Gordon 


2 sh. 


Svo. 
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Coulton, Art and the Reformation. 
New York, 1928, Knopf. 647 pp.; 
28 figs. Svo. $7.50. George Gor- 
don Coulton, edit. and trans., Life in 
the Middle Ages. I. Religion, Folk- 
lore, and Superstition. 2nd edit. 
Cambridge Anthologies). New 
York, 1928, Macmillan. 259 pp.; 
pls. 12mo. $3. 

Edm. B. D’Auvergne, The English 
Castles. London, 1926, Werner 
Lawrie. xii, 278 pp. 16 mo. R. 
Trevor Davies, Documents Illus- 
trating the History of Civilization 
in Medieval England (1066-1500). 


New York, 1926, Dutton. 423 pp.; 
pls. Svo. $3.25. Werner Deet- 
jen, Schloss Belvedere. Leipsic, 1926, 
Weber. 88 pp.; 20 figs. Svo 

Richard Delbriick, Die Consular- 
diptychen und verwandte Denk- 
miler. Lfg. 4. Berlin, 1927, de 
Gruyter. 2 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo. 35 
Mk. Richard Delbriick, Die Con- 


sulardiptychen und verws andte Denk- 


miler. Lfg. 5. Berlin, 1928, de 
Gruyter. 2 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo. 6 
Mk. Ch. Diehl, L’art chrétien 
primitif et l'art byzantin. Paris, 
1928, Van Oest. 63 pp.; 64 pls. 
Svo. 36 fr——Charles Diehl, Man- 
uel d'art bys zatin. 2nd ed., revised. 
Paris, 1926, Picard. xv, 946 pp.; 
148 figs. Svo. A. Dieudonné, La 


normande. Les mon- 
naies féodales. Caen, 1926. 1 pl.—- 
J. Dobrowolski, Studja nad Srednio- 
Ww ie eznem malars twem sc ie nnem W 
Polsce (Studies in Mediaeval Wall- 
painting in Poland). Poznan, 1927 
Fiszer 1 Majewski O. Doering, 


Goslar und Hildesheim (Beriihmte 
Kunststitten). Leipsic, 1926, See- 
mann. 247 pp.; 167 figs. Svo. 
Alfons Dopsch, Verfassungs- und 
Wirtschafts-geschichte des Mittel- 
alters. Vienna, 1928, L. W. Seidel 
& Sohn. xiv, 620 pp. 20 Mk.- 
A. Dufourcq, Histoire ancienne de 
Eglise. II. révolution _reli- 
gieuse. Jésus. Paris, 1927, Plon. 
174 pp. Svo. Ch. Dupriez, 
Monnaies et médailles du VII° siécle 
av. J. C. jusqu’’ nos jours. Brussels, 
1928. 32 pp.; 1 pl. Svo. 

Sydney Eden, The Collection of 
Heraldic Stained Glass at Ronaele 
Manor, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Fitz 
Eugene Dixon. London, 1927, Arden 
Press. xi, 121 pp. Svo.——P. Eich- 
holz, W. Hoppe, Die Stadt Anger- 
miinde; Klost« Chorin. Berlin, 
1927, Vossische Buc ‘hhandl. 106 pp; 
8 pls.; figs. 4to. 7 Ik.— 
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Camille Enlart, Manuel d’archéolo- 
gie frangaise depuis les temps méro- 
vingiens jusqu’A la Renaissance. 
L’ Architecture re ligie use. Premiére 
partie: périodes mérovingienne, caro- 
lingienne et romane. 3‘ édition, 
revue. Paris, 1928, Picard. 469 pp.; 
220 figs. Svo. 80 fr.—R. Ernst, E. 
Garger, Die friih- und hochgotis che 
Plastik des Stefansdoms. Munich, 
1928, Piper. 15 pp.; 150 pls. 4to. 
72 Mk. K. Escher, Die beiden 
ziircher Miinster. Frauenfeld, 1927, 
Huber. 109 pp.; 11 figs.; 64 pls. Svo. 
6.80 Mk. 

Otto von Falke, Alte Goldschmiede- 
werke im ziircher Kunsthaus. Zu- 
rich, 1928, Rascher & Co.——Hipp. 
Fierens-Gevaert, Histoire de la pein- 
ture flamande des origines A la fin 
du XV° siécle. 
flamand. 3. vols. Paris-Brussels, 
1927, Van Oe6cst. xii, 127 pp.; 
77 “pis. 4to. 360 fr—B. 
Filow, Les miniatures de la chronique 
de manassés 4 la Bibliothéque du 
Vatican (Cod. Vat. Slav. I1), traduit 
sur le manuscrit bulgare par Tatiana 
E. Kirkova. Paris, 1927, Geuthner. 
40 pls. fol. 400 fr——Hans 
Fischer, Mittelilterliche Miniaturen 
aus der staatlichen Bibliothek Bam- 
berg. I. Reichenauer Schule. 1 
(Ms. Bibl. 76 and 22). Bamberg, 
1926, Buchner. viii, 15pp.;7pls. 4to. 
9.20 Mk.——E. Fletcher, J. Baum, 
Die Kunst- und Altertums-Denkmale 
in Wiirttemberg. Inventar.  Lfg. 
75-80 (Donaukreis, Oberamt Miin- 
singen). Esslingen, 1926, Neff. 175 
pp.; figs. 4to.—V. Flipo, La cathé- 
drale de Dijon (Petites monographies 
des grandes édifices de la France). 
Paris, 1928, Laurens. 104 pp.; 40 
figs.; plan. 1l6mo. 6 fr. J. M. 
— y Arizcun, F. J. Sanchez Can- 


t6n, Catdlogo de las armas del In- | 


stituto de Valencia de Don Juan. 
Madrid, 1927. xi, 147 pp. 4to. — 
Arthur C. Fox-Davies, A Complete 
Guide to Heraldry. Rev. ed., New 
York, 1926, Nelson. 847 pp.; figs. 
Svo.—Arthur C, Fox-Davies, Her- 
aldry. New York, 1926, Hitchcock. 
147pp.; figs. 800. D.Franki, Hand- 
buch der Kunstwissenschaft. Die 
friihmittelilterliche und romanische 
Baukunst. Wildpark-Potsdam, 1926, 
Athenaion. viii, 292 pp.; 7 pls.; figs. 
4to.—— J. Fraser,’ The Question of the 
Picts (Scottish Gaelic Studies, II, 2 
1928.——K. Freckmann, Der 
zu Fulda (Deutsche Kunstfithre 20). 
Augsburg, 1928, Filser. 55 pp.; figs.; 
22 pls. Svo. 2 Mk.— Max J 


Les créateurs de l'art | 
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Friedlander, Die altniederliindische 
Malerei. Vol. V Berlin, 1927, 
Cassirer. 168 pp.; 78 pls. 4to. 30 
Mk.——W. Fries, Die St. Sebaldus- 
kirche zu Nurnberg (Deutsche 
Bauten, 10). Burg. b. M., 1928 
Hopfer. 96 pp.; 70 figs. 8vo. 2 
Mk. 


. Gabanyi, A magyar varak legendai. 


Ill. Budape st, Stephaneum. 392 
pp. S8vo.- G. Gaertner, La basi- 
lica di San Giusto. Trieste, 1928, 
Smolars. xi, 28 pp.; figs.; pls. 4to. 
V. H. Galbraith, edit., The Anoni- 
malle Chronicle 1333 to 1381, from 
a Ms. Written at St. Mary’s Abbey, 
York, and Now in the Possession of 
Sir William Ingilby, Bart. London, 
1927, Longmans. xlix, 216 pp. S8vo. 
18 sh.—Josef Garber, Die roman- 
ischen Wandgemiilde Tirols. Vienna, 
1928, Krystallverlag. 127 pp.; 70 
pls.; figs. 4to. 45 Mk.——P. 
Gaudin, Le vitrail. Paris, 1928, 
Librairie R. Ducher. 64 pp.; 57 
figs. Svo. 10 fr.—J. George, A. 
Guérin-Boutaud, Les églises_ ro- 
manes de l’ancien diocése d’ Angou- 
léme. Paris, 1928, Kapp. 303 figs. 
100 fr——Giuseppe Gerola, II cas- 
tello del Buonconsiglio e le sue col- 
lezioni. Trento, 1926, Arti grafiche. 
118 pp.; 3 pls. 16 mo.——kK. Gers- 
tenberg, Die St. Lorenzkirche in 
Niirnberg (Deutsche Bauten, 11). 
Burg b. M., 1928, Hopfer, 112 pp.; 
73 figs. Svo. 2 Mk.——Albert 
Geyer, Die historischen Wohn- 
riiume im Berliner Schloss. Berlin, 
1926, Deutscher Kunstverlag. 39 
pp.; pls.; figs. S8vo——G. B. 
Giovenale, La basilica di S. Maria in 
Rome, 1927, Sansaini. 
445 pp.; 59 pls. Svo. 1251. 
Hubert Giraud, Pernes. 
Paris, 1927, C hampion. 159 pp.; 
50 pls. 4to. H. Gobel, Wand- 
teppiche. II. Die romanische Lin- 
der. Leipsic, 1928, Klinkhardt u. 
Biermann. iv, 645 and 531 pp.; 30 
pls. 4to. 300 Mk.——Walter H. 
Godfrey, The Story of Architecture 
in England. Vol. 1: From Roman 
Times to the Reformation. London, 
1927, Batsford, 154 pp.; 133 figs. 
Svo. 6 sh. 6d.——Adolph Gold- 
schmidt, Die Elfe nbeinskulpturen 
aus der romanischen Zeit. XI. bis 
XIII. = Jahrhundert. IV. Bd. 
Berlin, 1926, Bruno Cassirer. vii, 
71 pp.; 70 pls.; 45 figs. fol. 130 
Mk.——H. Goodacre, A Handbook 
of the Coinage of the Byzantine 
Empire. Part I. Arcadius to 
Leontius. London, 1928, Spink & 


Walter Kalb, Alt-Montabaur. 
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Son. 60 pp.; 24 figs. 8vo. 5sh. 
Richard W. Goulding, Bolsover 


Castle. 5th edit. Oxford, 1928, 
Univ. Press. 39 pp. Svo.——A. 
Grabar, La décoration byzantine 
Paris, 1927, Van Oest. 48 pp.; 32 
pls. Svo. 1S8fr. Chr. Guendel, 
Das schlesische Tumbengrab im 
XIII. Jahrhundert. Strassburg, 
1926, Heitz. 59 pp.; 16 pls. ito. 


Louis Guimbaud, La tapisserie 


Paris, 1928, Librairie R. Ducher. 
64 pp.; 3l figs. Svo. 10 fr. 

R. Hamann, Das strassburger Miinster 
und seine Bildwerke. Berlin, 1928, 
Deutscher Kunstverlag. vi, 11S 
pp.; figs.; 89 pls. 4to. 28 Mk. 


Bernard Heller, Bibliographie des 
ceuvres de Ignace Goldziher, Paris, 
1927, Paul Geuthner. xvii, 101 pp. 
——F. Hermanin, Rome au Moyen 
Age Paris, 1928, Nilsson. _ pls.; 
figs. Svo. 40 f1 E. Herzog, Mar- 
bach, l'abbaye, le preventorium, les 
environs. Colmar, 1928, ‘“Alsatia.”’ 
126 pp.; 105 figs. 4to. 50 fr. R. 
Hoffmann, Kloster Schiiftlarn in 
Isartal (Deutsche Kunstfiihrer, 17). 


\ugsburg, 1928, Filser. 63  pp.; 
t pls. Svo. 2 Mk.——Aug. Huber, 


Alt-Basler Bilderbogen, Zurich, 1926, 
Verlagsgesellschaft. 2 pp.; 12 pls. 
tto. 

O. Incontrera, Guida storico-artistica 
della basilica di San Giusto di Trieste. 
Trieste, 1928, Trani. 150 pp.; 54 figs. 
16mo. 15 1——N. Irsch, Die trierer 
Abteikirche 8S. Matthias und die 
trierisch-lothringische Bautengruppe. 
Augsburg, 1927, Filser. xv, 307 pp.; 
figs.; 55 pls. 4to. 20 Mk. 

Wilhelm Janecke, Die drei Streitfragen 
am Grabmal Theoderichs. Heidel- 
berg, 1928, Carl Winters Universi- 
tiitsbuchhandlung, 24 pp.; 7 figs. 
l. Svo 50 Mk.——H. Jantzen, 
Uber den gotischen Kirchenraum. 
Freiburg i. B., 1928, Speyer u. 
Kaerner. 20pp.;17 pls. S8vo. 7.50 
Mk Guillaume de Jerphanion, 
Les églises represtres de Cappadoce. 
Une nouvelle province de l’art byzan- 


tin. Paris, 1928, Paul Geuthner. 
Planches, 2° album. 75 pls. fol. 

Wilhelm Jesse, Der  wendische 
Miinzverein. Liibeck, 1928, Hans- 


ischer Geschichtsverein, 289 pp.; 37 
pls. Félix Joubert, Catalogue de 
la collection d’armures du Musée 
Masséna Nice, 1926, Impr. de 
Eelaireur.”” figs. 16 mo. 

Motive 
aus Montabaur, Montabaur, 1926, 
Flock. 124 pp.; 9 pls.; figs. Svo. 
G. R. Kaye, Archaeological 
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Survey of India. The Bakhshali 
Manuscript, a Study in Medieval 
Mathematics. Calcutta, 1927. 
Svo.——Ernest A. Kent, Norwich 
Guildhall: The Fabrice and the An- 
cient Stained Glass. Norwich, n.d., 
City Accountant. 20 pp. 8vo 
6 d.——Franz Kieslinger, Gothische 
Glasmalerei in Osterreich bis 1450. 
Vienna, 1928, Amalthea-Verlag, 94 
pp.; 96 pls.; 95 figs. £5. F. 
Kieslinger, Die mittelalterliche Plastik 
in Oesterreich. Ein Umriss ihrer 
Geschichte. Vienna, 1926, Bun- 
desverlag fiir Unterricht. 168 pp.; 
16 pls. Svo Helge Kjellin, Die 
Kirche zu Karris auf Oesel und ihre 
Beziehungen zu Gotland (Acta Reg. 
Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum 
Lundensis, Lund, 1928, 
Gleerup. viii, 270 pp.; 68 pls.; figs. 


Svo. IS Mk. -Paul Kletler, Die 
Kunst im 6sterreichischen Siegel. 
Vienna, 1927, Krystall-Verlag. vii, 
72 pp.; 40 pls. 8Svo. 17 Mk. 


Hans Kloer, Das Zisterzienerkloster 
Eldena in Pommern (Kunstwissen- 
schaftliche Studien, 1). Berlin, 
1928, Deutscher Kunstverlag, vii, 
90 pp.; 17 pls.; figs. Svo. 7.50 Mk. 
——John A. Knowles, The Rise and 
Progress of the Glass-painter’s Craft 
in Mediaeval England. Reprint 
Bull. Stained Glass Assoc. of Amer- 
ica, xxii. 1927. 16 pp. Svo.— 

John A. Knowles, York Minster His- 


torical Tracts. No. 21. The York 
Glass Painters. London, 1927, 
S. P. C. K. 16 pp. 8vo. 3d.— 


Raymond Koechlin, Mémoires de la 


Mission Archéologique de Perse. 
XIX. Mission en Susane. Les céra- 
miques musulmanes de Suse au 
Musée du Louvre. Paris, 1928, 
Leroux. ii, 111 pp.; 23 pls. 4to. 
200 fr.——Bernhard Koerner, Hand- 
buch der Heroldskunst. III, 1. 


Gorlitz, 1926, Starke, 60 pp.; 12 pls. 


ito. -H. Kohlhausen, Minnekist- 
chen im Mittelalter. Berlin, 1928, 
Verl. f. Kunstwissenschaft. 114 pp.; 


23 figs.; 66 pls. fol. 100 Mk. 
Richard Krautheimer, Mittelalter- 
liche Synagogen. Berlin, 1928, 
Frankfurter-Verlag. 285 pp.; 100 
pls. Svo.——F. Kutsch, Die Zister- 
zienserabtei Eberbach. Wiesbaden, 
1927, Dioskuren-Verlag. 36  pp.; 
figs.; 12 pls. Svo. 3 Mk 


. Lefrangois-Pillon, Les sculpteurs de 


Reims (Maitres de l'art ancien). 
Paris, 1928, Rieder. 140 pp.; 69 figs. 
4to. 16.50 fr. Hans Lehmann, 
Lukas Zeiner und die spiitgotische 
Glasmalerei in Zurich. Zurich, 1926, 


| 
| 
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Leemann, 73 pp.; 24 pls.; 15 figs. 
ito.——P. A. Lemoisne, Les xylog- 
raphes du XIV° et du XV° siécle au 
cabinet des estampes de la Biblio- 
téque nationale. 5parts. Paris-Brus- 
sels, 1927, Van Oecst. 320 pp.; 130 
pls. fol. 1250 fr. Lewis, 
Welsh Tribal Law and Custom in 
the Middle Ages. Oxford, 1926, 
Clarendon Press. xiv, 456, vi, 460 
pp. Svo. Kurt Liesenberg, Der 
der Liturgie auf die friih- 
christliche Basilika, Neustadt a. d. 
Haardt, 1928, Pfiilzische Verlags- 
anstalt. v, 213 pp.; figs. Svo. 5 
Mk. Hans Lietzmann, Petrus 
and Paulus in Rom. Liturgische und 
archiiologische Studien. Zweite, 
neubearbeitete Aufl. (Arbeiten zur 
Kirchengeschichte, hrsg. v. Karl 
Holl u. Hans Lietzmann. I). Leip- 
sic, 1927, de Gruyter. viii, 315 pp.; 


13. pls. 17 Mk. Fritz Linde, 


Schloss Herrenchiemsee. Leipsic, 

1926, Kummer. 16 pp.; 32. pls. 
Svo. Fritz Linde, Schloss Linder- 
hof. Leipsic, 1926, Kummer. 16pp.; 
32 pls. Svo. Fritz Linde, Schloss 
Neuschwanstein. Leipsic, 1926, 


Kummer. 16 pp.; 32 pls. S8vo. 
K. Léffler, Schwiibische Buchmalerei 
in romanischer Zeit. Augsburg, 1927, 
Filser. 80 pp.; 48 pls., black and 
in colors. 8vo. 150 fr. Margaret 
H. Longhurst, Victoria and Albert 
Museum: Catalogue of Carvings in 
Ivory. I (up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury). London, 1927, Stationery 
Office. xiv, 102 pp.; 77 pls. S8vo. 
6 sh. 


Marboutin, Fglise Notre-Dame de 


Marmanade. Notice archéologique. 
Marmande, 1928, 4 l’église. 46 pp.; 
figs. Svo. G. Marcais, Les fai- 
ences A reflets métalliques de la 
grande Mosquée de Kairouan. Paris, 
1928, Paul Geuthner, 43 pp.; 26 pls.; 
l6figs. 4to. 100fr Henry Mar- 
tin, L’art gothique, 3rd edit. Paris, 
1927, Librairie R. Ducher. 64 pp.; 
78 figs. Svo. 9 fr. Henry Mar- 
tin, L’art musulman (Grammaire des 
styles). Paris, 1926, Ducher. 64 
pp.; 14 pls.; 29 figs. Svo.—Kurt 
Martin, Die niirnberger Steinplastik 
im XIV. Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1927, 
Bruno Cassirer. 163 pp.; 120 pls. 
fol. 85 Mk.——Luigi Mauceri, Il 
Castello Eurialo nella storia e nell’ 
arte. Rome, 1928, P. Sansaini. 61 


pp.; 5 pls.; 26 figs. Svo.——B. 
Meier, Potsdam; Schlésser und 
Giirten. Berlin, 1926, Deutscher 
Kunstverlag. 33 pp.; 86 figs. Svo. 


A. Mettler, JKloster Hirsau 
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(Deutsche Kunstfiihrer, 16). Augs- 
burg, 1928, Filser. 30 pp.; 24 figs. 
Svo. 2 Mk. P. Metz, Der Dom 
zu Mainz. Augsburg, 1927, Filser. 
120 pp.; figs. Svo. 3.50 Mk. 

L. M. Michon, R. Martin du Gard, 
L’abbaye de Jumiéges. Paris, 1928, 
Laurens. 104 pp.; 31 figs. 16mo. 
6 fr. G. Migeon, Manuel d'art 
ne Arts plastiques et indus- 
triels. Tome II. Deuxiéme édition. 
Paris, 1927, Picard. 460 pp.; 250 
figs. Svo. G. de Mori, Chiese e 
chiostri di Vicenza. Vicenza, 1928, 
Galla. 130 pp.; 245 figs. 16mo. 
101. Ant. Mufioz, I quadri bizan- 
tini della Pinacoteca Vaticana 
Rome, 1928, Danesi. 20 pp.; 43 
pls.; 110 figs. fol. 5001. 


Fritz Neugass, Mittelalterliches Chorge- 


stihl in Deutschland. Strassburg, 
1927, Heitz, 152 pp. J. G. Nop- 
pen, Westminster Abbey and _ its 
Ancient Art. London, 1926, Burrow. 
108 pp.; figs. Svo. Erm. 
Nucci, Il castello di Uzzano nella 
storia e nell’'arte. Pescia, 1926, Tip 
Cipriani. 31 pp.;6 pls. Svo. 


Charles Oman, Castles. London, 1926, 


Great Western Railway Co. xii, 
232 pp.; figs. S8vo Gertrud Otto, 
Die ulmer Plastik des Spiitgotik. 
feutlingen, 1928, Gryphius-Verlag. 
342 pp.; 384 figs. 4to. 30 Mk.— 

Nicalo Ottokas, De citta francesi nel 
medio evo; saggi storici. Florence, 

1927, Vallecchi. viii, 233 pp. 16mo. 
15 1. 

Pape, Medieval Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. Manchester, 1928, Univ. 
Press. villi, 201 pp. S8vo. 12sh.6d. 

Carl Patsch, Beitriige zur V6élk- 
erkunde von Siidosteuropa. III. 
Die Vélkerbewegung an der untern 
Donau in der Zeit von Diokletian bis 
Heraklius. 1. Teil: Bis zur Abwan- 
derung der Goten und Taifalen aus 
Transdanuvien Leipsic, 1928, 
Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky. 68  pp.; 
2 maps. S8vo. 5 Mk. 
Peers, English Ornament in the 
Seventh and Eighth Centuries 

British Acad.). New York, 1928, 
Oxford. 12 pp. S8vo. $0.35. 
Erich Pernice, Mitteilungen aus der 
Sammlung’ vaterliindischer  Alter- 
timer der Universitit Greifswald. 
Il. Das Hiinengrab in der Forst 
Monehgut auf Riigen. Greifswald, 
1926, Bamberg. 90 pp.; 3 pls.; 46 
figs. Svo. K. Pfister, Irische Buch- 
malerei. Nordeuropa und Christen- 
tum in der Kunst des friithen Mittel- 
alters. Potsdam, 1927. 24 pp.; 33 
pls. (some colored). 4to. 18 Mk. 


| 
T. 
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H. Philippsen, Siegel und Wap- 
pen der Stadt Schleswig und der 
schleswiger Knudsailde. Eine he- 
raldische Studie. Schleswig, 1926, 
Bergas. 14 pp.; 4 pls. 4to. H. 
Pierce, R. Tyler, Byzantine Art. 
London, 1926, Benn. 56 pp.; 100 


pls. Svo. A. M. de Poncheville, 
La cathédrale d’Amiens. Paris, 
1928, Bloud et Gay. 56 pp.; 80 
figs. Svo. 4.75 fr Antonio 


Prieto y Vives, Los reyes de Taifas; 
Estudio histérico-numismatico de 
los Musulmanes espaioles en el siglo 
V de la Hégira (XI deJ.C.). Madrid, 
1926, Tello. 279 pp.; figs. Svo. 
J. Puig i Cadafalch, Le premier art 
roman. L’architecture en Catalogne 
et dans lVOccident méditerranéan 
aux X* et XI° s. Paris, 1928, 
Laurens. 176 pp.; 89 figs.; 48 pls. 
Svo. 40 fr. 
Sir Hercules Read, Catalogue of the 
Silver Plate, Mediaeval and Later, 
Bequeathed to the British Museum 
by Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, 
with Selected Examples from Other 
Sources. London, 1928, British 
Museum. xxxviii, 58 pp.; 62 pls. 
Svo. Reproductions from Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, Part 
V: Carolingian and French to Early 
Fourteenth Century. London, 1926, 
Brit. Mus. 15 pls. (2 in colors). 1£. 
5 sh. J. B. Rietstap, Armorial 
général. Suppléments publiés par 
V. H. Rolland. 2° serie, fase. 35-36. 
The Hague, 1926, Nijhoff. 116 pp. 
Svo. Alfred Rohde, Passionsbild 
und Passionsbiihne. Wechselbezieh- 
ungen zwischen Malerei und Dich- 
tung im ausgehenden deutschen 
Mittelalter. Berlin, 1926, Furche- 
Kunstverlag. 33 pp.; 32 figs. Svo. 
L. Royer, Catalogue de l’exposi- 
tionde manuscrits, charteset objets du 
Moyen Age de la bibliothéque de 
Grenoble. Grenoble, 1928, Arthaud. 
8 figs. 12mo._ 6 fr. 
Mario Salmi, La scultura romanica in 
Toscana (Studi d’arte medioevale e 
moderna diretti da Antonio Mara- 
ini). Florence, 1928. 142 pp.; 80 
pls.; 248 figs. Fr. Saxl, Verzeichnis 
astrologischer und mythologischer 
illustrierter Handschriften des latein- 
ischen Mittelalters, II (Handsch- 
riften der National-Bibliotek in 
Wien). Heidelberg, 1927, Winter 
254 pp.; 17 pls. Svo. 18S Mk. — 
W. Schier, Das Benediktinerstift Melk 
a. d. Donau (Alte Kunst in Oster- 
reich), Augsburg, 1928,  Filser. 
xiv, 100 pp.; figs. 4to. 4.80 Mk. 
A. Schippers, Das laacher 
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Miinster. Cologne, 1927, Bachem. 
xi, 112 pp.; 42 pls.; 20 figs. 4to. 
19 Mk. G. Schlumberger, By- 
zance et Croisades. Pages médié- 
vales. Paris, 1927, Geuthner. 367 
pp.; 24 pls. Svo. 60 fr.—A. 
Schmarsow, Robert van der Kam- 
pine und Roger van der Weyden. 
Leipsic, 1928, Hirzel. 174 pp. 4to. 
10.80 Mk. J. Schmucki, Die 


Kathedrale von Chur (Schweizer 


Kunstfiihrer, 2). Augsburg, 1928, 
Filser. iv, 40 pp.; 10 fls.; figs. S8vo. 
2.50 fr. (Swiss)——Bror Schnittger, 


Henna Rydh. <Aranaes. Stockholm, 
1927, Akad. Vorlag. 102 pp.; 
14 pls.; figs. 4to. W. L. Schrei- 
ber, Holz- und Metallschnitte aus der 
Studienbibliotek zu Linz a. D., der 
Universitiits-Bibliotek zu Innsbruck, 
der Stift Schlierbach und der Studien- 
bibliotek zu Salzburg. Strassburg, 
1927, Heitz. 11 pp.; 12 pls. fol. 
30 Mk.——W. L. Schreiber, Die 
Meister der Metallschneidekunst 
nebst einem nach Schulen geord- 
neten Katalog ihrer Arbeiten. 
Strassburg, 1926, Heitz. x, 95 pp. 
Svo. 12 Mk.—~J. Schubert, Dom 
zu Meissen. Meissen, 1928, Schu- 
bert. 20 pp.; 100 pls. 4to. 30 Mk. 
——Rudolf Schultze, Rémisch-Ger- 
manische Forschungen, hrsg. von der 
Rémisch-Germanischen Wommission 
des Deutschen Archiologischen In- 
stituts zu Frankfurt a. M. Bd. Il 
(Basilika). Berlin, 1928, de Gruyter. 
v, 87 pp.; 13 pls.; 52 figs. 4to. 18 
Mk.——Hermann Schwaighofer, 
Schloss Ambras und Philippine Wel- 
ser. Eine Geschichte des Schlosses 
und ein Fiihrer durch seine Samm- 
lungen. Innsbruck, 1926, Wagner. 
43 pp.; pls. Svo——F. Schwendi- 
mann, Saint-Ursen, Kathedrale des 
Bistums Basel und Pfarrkirche von 
Solothurn. A.-G. Solothurn, 1928, 
Buchdruck. Union. 478 pp.; 13 pls.; 
figs. 20 fr. Swiss ).——Ernest 
Seilliére, Une académie 4 |’époque 
romantique. Paris, 1926, Leroux. 
186 pp. Svo. 26 fr——G. A. 
Soterios, Eipernpiov trav pecawrikav 
pvnuciwy “EAXados. I. Athens, 
1927. 58 pp. H. Spanner, Sam- 
uel Guyer, Rusafa, die Wallfahr- 
stadt des heiligen Sergios (Forschung- 
en zur islamischen Kunst. IV). 
Berlin, 1926, Reimer. 75 pp.; 38 
pls.; 20 figs. 4to. Oswald Spohr, 
Wappenbilder-Bogen. Vorlagen fiir 
Heraldiker und  Familienforscher, 
fiir Kunst, Kunstgewerbe und ver- 
wandte Gebiete, Leipsic, 1926, Deg- 
ener. 31 pp.; 62 figs. Svo. 


XUM 
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Stapley de Byne, La escultura de los 
capitelesespanoles. Serie de modeles 
labrados_ del siglo VI al XVI. 
Madrid, 1926, Edie. Voluntad. 40 
pp.; 261 pls. 4to. I. D. Ste- 
fanescu, Contribution A l'étude des 
peintres murales valaques. Tran- 
sylvanie, district de Valcea, Tar- 
qoviste et région de Bucarest. 
Paris, 1928, Geuthner. vii, 90 pp.; 
100 pls. 4to. 100 fr.—E; Stoll- 
reither, Bildnisse des 9.-18. Jh. aus 
Handschriften der bayerischen 
Staatsbibliothek. I. 9-14.  Jh. 
Munich, 1928, Reusch. 23 pp.; 41 
pls. 4to. 35 Mk.——Arthur Strat- 
ton, The Styles of English Archi- 
tecture. I. The Middle Ages. Lon- 
don, 1928, Batsford. 32 pp.; figs. 
Svo. Lsh. 6d. G. E. Street, 

arquitectura gotica en Espaiia. Trad. 
par Ramon Loredo, Madrid, 1926, 
Calleja. 576 pp.; 25 pls.; 107 figs. 


4to.—R. Subes, La ferronnerie 
dart. Paris, 1928, Librairie R. 
Ducher. 64 pp.; 64 figs. S8vo. 
10 fr——W. Suida, Oe6csterreichs 


Malerei in der zeit Erzherzogs Ernst 
des Eisernen und Konigs Albrecht 
II. Vienna, 1926, Krystall-Verlag. 
64 pp.; 20 pls. 4to.—Max Sulz- 
berger, Le symbole de la croix et les 
monogrammes de Jésus chez les 
premiers chrétiens. Liege, 1926, H. 
Vaillant-Carmanne, 114 pp. Svo. 


. A. Taubmann, Burgruine Schreken- 


stein, die Perle des Elbtales. Eger, 
1926, Eger, Kobrtsch u. Gschihay. 


222 pp.; 6 pls.; figs. Svo.— Ch. 
Terrasse, Les primitifs francais au 
Musée du Louvre. Paris, 1928, 


Morancé. 28 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 
60 fr. Z. V. Tobolka, Einblatt- 
drucke des 15. Jh. im Gebiete 
der cechoslovakischen Republik. 
Prague, 1928, Taussig. II-I11; 
pls. 11-30. 100 Mk.——Iwan Tol- 
stoi, Byzantinische Miinzen. Petro- 
grad, 1927. ~Thomas Frederick 
Tout, Chapters in the Administra- 
tive History of Mediaeval England; 
the Wardrobe, the Chamber and 
the Small Seals. III, IV. (Univ. of 
Manchester Publications, Nos. 183, 
184.) New York, 1928, Longmans. 
513, 495 pp. Svo. $12. 


. Usseglio, I marchesi di Monferrato 


in Italia ed in Oriente durante i secoli 
XIle XIII. Vol. Il. Casale Mon- 
ferrato, 1926, tip. Miglietta. 422 pp. 
pls. Svo. 


Tommaso Valenti, La chiesa monu- 


mentale della Madonna delle Lagrime 
a Trevi (Umbria). Rome, 1928, 
Desclée. vii, 315 pp.; 61 figs. 4to. 
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40 1.——Raimond Van Marle, The 
Development of the Italian Schools 
of Painting. IX. Late Gothic 
Painting in Tuscany, The Hague, 
1927, Martinus Nijhoff. viii, 623 
pp.; 10 pls.; 367 figs. Svo. 25 fl— 

M. Varille, E. Loison, L’abbaye de 
Saint-Cheef en Dauphiné. Lyons, 
1928, Masson. 20 pls. 4to. 35 fr. 
——R. R. Vasmer, Der Miinzfund 
von Peuth, 1926-27.—_—R. R. Vas- 
mer, Uber die Miinzen der Wolga- 
—— im X. Jh. 1926. 59 pp.; 


1} 
The Waddesdon Bequest in the De- 


partment of British and Mediaeval 
Antiquities (Jewels, Plate, and Other 
Works of Art Bequeathed by Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild). ed. 
London, 1927, Brit. Mus. S8vo. 1 
sh. 6 d. K. Wagner, Mittelalter- 
Knochen aus Oslo. Oslo, 1927. 
Alfred Walther-Molthein, Burg 
Kreuzenstein. Vienna, 1926, Eckart. 
iii, 58 pp.; pls.; figs. Svo.——Hans 
Wegener Besc hreibendes Verzeichnis 
der deutschen Bilder-Handschriften 
des spiiten Mittelalters in der heidel- 
berger Universitiits-Bibliotek. Leip- 
sic, 1927, Weber. viii, 118 pp.; 4 pls.; 
102 figs. 4to. 62 Mk.——H. 
Weigert, Die Stilstufen der deutschen 
Plastik, 1250-1350. Leipsic, 1927, 
Rohmkopf. iv, 137 pp.; 37 pls. 4to. 
20 Mk.——A. Wilmart, L’ancien 
cantorium de |’église de Strasbourg, 
avec mémoire de l’abbé J. Walter. 
Colmar, 1928, “Alsatia.” xxii, 115 
pp.; 3 pls. 4to. 50 fr. 


Ferdinand Ydier, Découverte de trois 


sarcophages mérovingiens du VII: 
siécle aux Sables-d’Olonne. Paris, 
1926, Ficker. 56 pp.; figs. Svo. 


W. R. Zaloziecky, Gotische und barocke 


Holzkirchen in den Carpathenlaend- 
ern. Vienna, 1926, Krystall-Verlag. 
127 pp.; figs. Svo.—A. Zeller, 
Friihromanische Kirchenbauten und 
Klosteranlagen der Benediktiner und 
der Augustiner-Chorherren nérdlich 
des Harzes. Berlin, 1928, de Gruyter. 
x, 73 pp.; 45 pls. fol. 50 Mk. 
Johannes Zellinger, Bad und Biider 
in der altchristlichen Kirche. Eine 
Studie iiber Christentum und Antike. 
Leipsic, 1928, M. Hueber. vii, 136 
pp. Svo. 4.50 Mk. C. Zervos, 
Paysages francais du XV° s. Paris, 
1928, Cahiers d'art. 48 pls. 4to. 
100 fr. 


RENAISSANCE 


Gustavo Adolfo, Album Bécquer. Di- 


Valeriano. Madrid, 1926, 
—Robert Ait- 


bujos de 
Saez. 52 pls. 4to.— 
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ken, Arnold W. Brunner and his 
Work. New York, 1926, Amer. Inst 
of Architects, 148 pp.; pls.; figs. 
tto. Akademie der Kiinste, Ber- 
lin Gediichtnisausstellung Lovis 
Corinth, Graphisches Werk (Febr. 
Miirz 1926). Berlin, 1926, Aka- 
demie der Kiinste. 74 pp.; 17 pls. 
Svo Album des dons au Louvre 
de la Société des amis du Louvre 
1897-1922). Catalogue. Paris, 1926, 
Morancé. 48 pls. 4to. Album 
von Hannover. Die schénsten Bau- 
werke und Plitze Hannovers in 
Kupfertiefdrucken. Hannover, 1926, 
O-terwald 68 pp.; 40. pls. ito. 
Christine Alexander, Jewelry; 
the Art of the Goldsmith in Classical 
Times as Illustrated in the Museum 
Collection. New York, 1928, Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 50° pp.; figs. 
Svo. $1. J. R. Willis Alexander, 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. Its 
History and Architecture. n. p., 
n. d Arséne Alexandre, Maxime 
Maufra. Paris, 1926, G. Petit. 
212 pp.; pls. 4to Allgemeine 
KKunst-Ausstellung Miinchen 1926 im 
Glaspalast. Amtlicher Katalog. 
Munich, 1926, Knorr & Hirth. x, 88 
pp.; 112 figs. Svo. Gustav Al- 
linger, Die Jubiliiums-Gartenbau- 
\usstellung Dresden, 1926. Verlag 
der Gartenschénheit. I. Berlin, 1926, 
Von Baensch. iv, 51 pp.; figs. 4to 
W. von Alten, Max Slevogt. 
Bielefeld, 1926, Velhagen u. Klasing. 
125 pp.; 165 figs. 4to Alfred 
Altherr, Kunstgewerbliche Arbeiten 
aus den Werkstiitte der Gewerbe- 
schule Ziirich. Zurich, 1926, 
Rentsch. 8 pp.; 66 pls. 4to. 
Les amis des arts (Limoges, 1926). 
Exposition. Peinture, seulpture, 
émail. Catalogue. Limoges, 1926, 
Impr. Guillemot et de Lamothe. 
32 pp. Svo Ezio Levi d’Ancona, 
Botteghe e Canzoni della veechia 
Firenze. Bologna, 1927, Nicola Zani- 
chelli. John Anderson, The Un- 
known Turner. New York, 1926, 
Baker & ‘Taylor. 154 pp.; figs 
Svo Libero Andreotti, Autobio- 
grafia. Milan, 1926, Hoepli. 13 
pp.; 27 pls. 16mo. Hans Ank- 
wicz-Kleehoven,  (ecsterreichisches 
Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie. 
Internationale Ausstellung moderner 
kiinstlerischer Schrift (Vienna, Apr 
May 1926). Vienna, 1926, Krystall- 
Verlag. 53 pp.; figs. Svo. An- 
tiquités de Vienne en Dauphiné et 
de quelques autres villes de la méme 
province. Recueil de planches des- 
sinées par Pierre Rostaing, de Vienne, 
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vers 1580, publié avec analyse et 
commentaires. Vienne, 1926, Edi- 
tions de Vienna.’ 48 pp.; figs. Sto. 
Ricardo del Arco, Por qué Goya 
pint6é como pinté. Zaragoza, 1926, 
tip. del Hospicio. 24 pp. S8vo 
E. R. Arthur, Small Houses of the 
Late Eighteenth and Early Nine- 
teenth Centuries in Ontario. To- 
ronto, Univ. of Toronto. nn. p. 
Svo Leo Arthur, Der echte Tep- 
pich. Praktische Anleitung = zur 
Heimerzeugung von Teppichen in 
allen Kniipf- und Werbetechniken. 
Vienna, 1926, Manz. iv, 159 pp.; 
355 figs. Svo. Leo Arthur, Ori- 
entalische Teppichvorlagen. III. 
Vienna, 1926, Manz. 4 pp.; 12 pls. 
fol L. F. Aubert, Peintures et 
aquarelles de Lucien Simon. Paris, 
1926, Colin. 75 pp.; 63 pls. 4 to. 
Jean Auscher, Le baccara. Dix 
lavis rehaussés d’aquarelles. Paris, 
1926, Auscher. 10 pls. fol. 
C. Aveline, Steinlen; l’homme et 
l'ceuvre. Paris, 1926, Les Ecrivains 
réunis. 80 pp.; 30 figs. Svo. 

Jean Babelon, Les trésors du Cabinet 
des Antiques. Choix de bronzes 
de la collection Caylus donnée au roi 
en 1762. Paris, 1927, Van Oe6est 
59 pp. 4to. 100 fr. L. Bachelin, 
Esquisse esthétique sur l’ceuvre du 
peintre Stoica D. Bucharest, 1926, 
CarteA 96 pp.; pls.; 
figs. 4to——H. Bachmair, Otto 
Julius Bierbaum, ein Kapitel neuer 
dt. Buchkunst. Munich, 1927, 
Muller. 40 pp. 1S8mo. Bad- 
ische Architektur. Berlin, 1926, Ver- 
lag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft. 43 
pp.; figs. 4to. H. Bahlow, Die 
\nfiinge des Buchdrucks zu Liegnitz, 
ein Beitrag zur Literatur und Kul- 
turgeschichte des deutschen Ostens. 
Liegnitz, 1928. 49 pp.; fac-sim. 
Svo. 1 Mk Max von Bahrfeldt, 
Die Schaumiinzen der Reichstadt 
Kempten. Halle, 1926, Riechmann. 
168 pp.; pls. Svo. Fausto 
Balbis, Assisi nella storia dell'arte 
italiana; guida-ricordo della citta e 
dei dintorni. Turin, 1926, Soc. 
Edit. Internazionale. 179 pp.; figs. 
Svo. P. Banéat, Le vieux Rennes. 
Nouv. édit. Rennes, 1926, Larcher. 
656 pp.; pls.; 186 figs. 4to.—— 
Rudolf Bangel, Gemiilde neuerer 
Meister, vorwiegend deutscher und 
franzésischen Impressionisten (Aus- 
stellung Juni 1926). Frankfurt a. 
M., 1926, Bangel. 45 pp.; 39 pls. 
tto Alex. Baranowski, Adolf 
Mahuke, Neuzeitliche Biihnenmale- 
rei. Leipsic, 1926, Justel & Géthel. 
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33 pp.; 39 pls. 4to.—Eugéne 
Barbier, Le chateau de Vez. Mono- 
graphie. Cannes, 1926, Robaudy. 
70 pp.; pls.; figs. 16mo.——Wil- 
helmine Bardua, Jugendleben der 
Malerin Karoline Bardua. Bern- 
burg, 1926, Sommer. 110 pp.; figs. 
Svo.— Alb. C. Barnes, The Art in 
Painting. London, 1927, Cape. 530 
pp.; 106 figs. Svo. 25 sh. F. 

Bartos, Catalogus codicum manu- 
scriptorum musaei nationalis Pra- 
gensis. Pts. I and MII. Prague 
1926-1927, Impr. du Muséum na- 


tional. 2 vols. Svo. -Basler 
Bilder nach Original-Zeichnungen 
baslerischer Kiinstler. 4. Folge. 


Basel, 1926, Verlag der National- 
Zeitung. 6 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. 

Daniel Baud-Bovy, Schweizer Bau- 
ernkunst. Lig. 8-14. (end). Zur- 


ich, 1926, Orell Fiissli. 48 pp.; pls.; 


figs. Otto Baumberger, Pesta- 
lozzi-Staetten. 20 Original-Litho- 
graphien. Zurich, 1926, Rotapfel- 
verlag. 10 pp.; 20 pls. 4to. 

E. Baumeister, Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte der Berliner Buchdruckerein. 
Berlin, 1927. 71 pp. Svo.—Leon 
Bazalgette, George Grosz, l'homme et 
l’euvre. Paris, 1926, Les Ecrivains 
réunis. 80 pp.; 30 figs. 16mo. 

Paul Beaujon, The 1621 Specimen 
of Jean Jannon, Paris & Sedan, 
Designer and Engraver of the 
Caractéres de l'Université; Now 
Owned by the Imprimerie Nationale. 
London-Paris, 1928, Maggs Brothers. 
17 pp.; fae-sim. S8vo. 25 sh. 

Joseph Beeking, Hans Huber-Sulze- 
moos. Ein Maler deutschen Ge- 
miits. Freiburg, 1926, Caritas-Ver- 
lag. 72 pp.; 9 pls.; figs. Svo. 

O. J. Behrendsen, Darstellung von 
Planetengottheiten an und in deut- 
schen Bauten. Strassburg, 1926, 
Heitz. 61 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 

Otto Benesch, Die Zeichnungen der 
niederlindischen Schulen des XV. 
und XVI. Jahrhunderts. Bd. II 
Beschreibender Katalog der Hand- 
zeichnungen in graphischen 
Sammlung Albertina, herausgegeben 
v. Alfred Stix. Vienna, 1928, Anton 
Schroll & Co. 64 pp.; 116 pls.; 478 
figs. 4to. 90 Mk. Otto Ben- 
esch, Zur altésterreichischen Tafel- 
malerei: I. Der Meister der linzer 
Kreuzigung. II. Die Anfiinge Lu- 
cus Cranachs. Vienna, 1928, Anton 
Schroll. 30 Mk.——Ernst Benkard, 
Das ewige Antlitz. Eine Sammlung 
von Totenmasken, mit einem Geleit- 
wort von Georg Kolbe. Berlin, 
1927, Frankfurter Verlagsanstalt. 
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118 figs——Ludwig Benninghoff, 
Otto Philippe Runge. Hamburg, 
1926, Hanseatischer Kunstverlag. 
6 pp.: 9 pls. fol Luc Benoit, 
Les tissus, les tapisseries, les tapis 
(L’art frangais depuis vingt ans). 
Paris, 1926, Rieder. 128 pp.; 24 
pls. Svo——W. A. S. Benson, 
Drawing; its History and Uses. 
Oxford, 1926, Univ. Pres. 108 pp.; 
58 figs. Svo.—von der Bercken- 
Mayer, Handbuch der Kunstwisser- 
schaft. Lfg. 215. Malerei der Re- 
naissance in QOberitalien. Heft 6. 
Potsdam-Wildmark, 1926, Athen- 
aion. 148 pp.; pls.; figs. 4to. 
Alois Bergmann, Die Schmiedkreuze 
Westbéhmens. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte und zum Verstiindnis alten 
deutschen Kunsthandwerks aus Boéh- 
men. Elbogen, 1926, Egerlandhaus. 
77 pp.; figs. S8vo. J. Aug. Ber- 
inger, Die Malereien von Hans Adolf 
Biihler im Biirgersaal des Rathauses 
Karlsruhe. Karlsruhe, 1926, 
Griff. 12 pp.; 8 pls. 4to. 
Rudolf Berliner, Die Bildwerke des 
bayerischen Nationalmuseums. 4. 
Die Bildwerke in Elfenbein, Knochen, 
Hirsch und Steinbockhorn. Augs- 
burg, 1926, Filser. | xxiv, 163 pp.; 
336 figs. fol. Emile Bernard, 
Lettres de Vincent Van Gogh, Paul 
Gauguin, Paul Cézanne, J. Kk. Huys- 
mans, Léon Bloy, Elémir Bourges, 
Milos Marten, Odilon Redon, Mau- 
rice Barrés. Tonnerre, 1926, Impr. 
de la Rénovation artistique. 196 
pp.; figs. 4to. A. de Beruete y 
Moret, Historia de la pintura es- 
panola en el siglo XIX. Elementos 
nacionales y extranjeros que han 
influido enella. Madrid, 1926, Ruiz. 
162 pp.; 66 pls. 4to. L. Beyaert, 
L’heure de la Flandre. Paris, 1926, 
Impr. Herbillon-Crombé. 96 pp. 
Svo.—Bibliothéque publique de 
Bruges. Miniatures des manuscrits 
S et 411. Brussels, 1926, Moens. 
tpp.; 18 pls. 4to. Bibliothéque 
royale de Belgique. La Belgique 
sous les Habsbourg d’Espagne. II. 
Le XVII¢ siécle. Txposition (1926). 
tenaix, 1926, Impr. Leherte-Courtin 
65 pp.; pls. Svo. Laurence Bin- 
yon, The Engraved Designs of Wil- 
liam Blake. London, 1926, Benn. 
pls. 4to. M._Bites-Palevitch, 
Essai sur les tendances critiques de 
lesthétique allemande contempo- 
raine. Paris, 1926, 333 pp. 
Svo.——J. Bittner, Neubauten der 
Stadt Wien. I. Die Wohnhaus- 
bauten, Vienna, 1926, Gerlach u. 
Wiedling. 32 pp.; 36 pls. 4to.— 
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O. Chr. Bjérnstad, Hans Holst, 
Norges Mynter efter 1814. I. Mynt- 
beskrivelse med seks Plancher (Pub- 
lications du Cab. Numismatique de 
Université, 2). Oslo, 1927. 38 
pp.; 6 pls. Svo. Vernon Blake, 
The Art and Craft of Drawing. 
Oxford, 1927, University Press. 
130) pp.; figs. Svo. sh. 
André Blum, Arthur-William Heint- 
zelman, son ceuvre gravé. Paris, 
1926, Marcel Guiot. 12 pp.; figs. 
Svo André Blum, Les origines 
du livre 4 gravures en France. Les 
incunables typographiques. Brus- 
sels, 1928, Van Oest. xi, 103 pp.; 78 
pls. Svo. 250 fr. Joseph Hight 
Blundell, Bedfordshire Seventeenth- 
Century Tokens. New ed., printed 
for subscribers only. Newport, I. 
W., 1928, printed for the author. 
xii, 97 pp. Svo. Max Von Boehn 
Miniatures and Silhouettes. Trans. 
by Ek. Kk. Walker. New York, 1928, 
Dutton. 223 pp.; figs. Svo. $5. 
C. G. Boggio, I] duomo d’Ivrea. 
Ivrea, 1926, Tip. Artigianelli. 364 
pp.; 16 pls. 16mo.- Abbé Boitel, 
Le chateau de Mont-Aiguillon, Cou- 
lommiers, 1926, Impr. Bertier. 15 
pp. Svo. Jean de Bonnefon, 
Triptyques d’Ames: Chopin, Rodin, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. Paris, 1926, 
Picart. SO pp. 16mo.——A. van 
der Boom, Roland Horst, muur- 
schilder, glasschilder en sierkunste- 
naar. Haarlem, 1926, Op de hoogte. 
2) pp.; figs. fol. Félix Bor- 
chardt, Im Siebenmeilenschritt. Er- 
innerungen eines Malers. Berlin, 
1926, Mittler. xi, 304 pp.; 18 pls. 
Svo. L. Bordes, Vingt lecons 
d'histoire de l'art. Paris, 1927, de 
Gigord. xili, 331 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
20 fr. H. Th. Bossert, La pein- 
ture décorative, de l’antiquité au 
milieu du XIX¢ siécle. Paris, 1928, 
Calavas. xl, 120 pp. 400 fr. 
Francois Boucher, Le Pont-Neuf. 
Paris, 1926, Le Goupy. 400 pp.; 72 
pls. 4to. Jacques Bouclier, La 
cour des monnaies de Paris 4 la fin 
de lancien régime. Paris, 1926, 
Rousseau. 250 pp. Svo. 
Stephen Bourgeois, The Adolph 
Lewisohn Collection of Modern 
French Paintings and Sculpture; 
with an Essay on French Painting 
during the Nineteenth Century and 
Notes on Each Artist’s Life and 
Works. New York, 1928, E. Weyhe. 
254 pp.; pls. 4to. $7.50.——Boyer 
d’Agen, Ingres, dessinateur des anti- 
ques d’aprés un album inédit. Paris, 
1926, Delagrave. 47 pp.; 48 pls. 
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Svo.——F. Brangwhyn, Brangwhyn. 
2 vols. Paris, 1927, E. F. d’Alignan 
& Paul Turpin. 100 pls. fol. 
Joseph Brassine, Léon Ghinet, Cata- 
logue de l’exposition de l’art francais 
au pays de Liége du moyen-dige A 
Empire (1926). Liége, 1926. 127 
pp. 16mo.—Agnes Baldwin Brett, 
Four Medallions from the Arras 
Hoard. New York, 1926, American 
Numismatic Society. 36 pp.; pls.; 
figs. Svo. Gaston Briére, La 
formation des collections de pein- 
tures frangaises au Louvre. Paris, 
1926, Impr. Lahure. 36 pp. 8vo. 
—A. E. Brinckmann, Barock- 
Bossetti. 3. Niederliindische und 
franzésische Biidhauer. Frankfurt 
a. M., 1926, Frankfurter Verlagsan- 
stalt. 145 pp.; 78 pls.; 32 figs. 4to 
——George Buckstone Browne, A 
Vindication of the Wesley-Romney 
Portrait at Wesley House (Cam- 
bridge). Cambridge, 1926, The au- 
thor. 11 pp. 16 mo.——I. de 
Bruijn, Rembrandt’s etsen. Am- 
sterdam, 1926, Van Kampen. 53 
pp.; pls. Svo——A. Brulé, P. 
Saintenoy, L’ancien hdétel-de-viile de 
Nivelles au XI1V° siécle. Ledeberg- 
Gand, 1926. pl. Svo.——Charles 
Brun, Intérieurs rustiques. Paris, 
1926, Moreau. 32 pl. fol.——G. 
Brunet, Statues des jardins de Ver- 
sailles. Guide pittoresque, Paris, 
1926, Les Presses Universitaires de 
France. 64 pp. 16mo.——aAugust 
Brunius, Det nya Stockholm. Stock- 
holm, 1926, Bonnier. pls. 4to. - 
J. Brusse, Knoeierijen in den 
schilderijenhandel. Rotterdam, 1926 
Brusse. 120 pp. Svo.——John Al- 
bury Bryan, Missouri's Contribution 
to American Architecture. St. Louis, 
Mo., 1928, St. Louis Architectural 
Club, 815 Chemical Bldg. 285 pp.; 
figs. fol. $5. Paul Buberl, Die 
Denkmale des  Bezirkes Hallein 
(Osterreichische Kunsttopographie. 
Bd. XX). Vienna, 1927, Benno 
Filser Verlag———Ernst Buchner, 
Urban Gértschacher, ein Girntner- 
maler der Renaissance. Vienna, 
1928, Anton Schroll. 6 Mk. 
Francis Buckley, Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Tea Spoons. 1928, Privately 
printed. 8 pp. 8vo. Francis 
Buckley, Sheffield Silver Platers, 
1771-1805: Recorded in the London 
Gazette and _ Directories. 1927, 
Privately printed. 15 pp. S8vo. 
Osbert Burdett, William Blake. 
London, 1926, Macmillan. 207 pp. 
16mo. James Burford, J. D. M. 
Harvey, Some Lesser Known Archi- 
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tecture of London. New York, 
1926, Helburn. 103 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
P. Burguburu, Poids-étalon béar- 
nais du XVII° siécle transformé en 
étalon moderne. Tarbes, 1927. 2 
pls. 8vo. H. Buschbeck, 
Fiihrer durch die ‘Ge miildegalerie des 
kunsthistorischen Museums in Wien. 
Vienna, 1928. C. MacArthur But- 
ler, The Society of Architects. Lon- 
don, 1926, Bell. 94pp. 16 mo. 


Pierre Camo, Aristide Maillol, Paris, 


1926, Gallimard. 64 pp.; 29 figs. 
16mo. Percy S. Cane, Modern 
Gardens, British and Foreign. Lon- 
don, 1926, The Studio. viii, 166 
pp.; figs. 4to. R. Cantinelli, Em. 
Dacier, Les trésors des bibliothéques 
de France. II-VIII. Paris, 1926-, 
Van Oest. 180 pp.; 8 pls.; 42 figs. 
Svo. 90 fr. C. Capdevila, San- 
tiago Rusinol. Barcelona, 1926, 
Lopez Llausas. 54 pp.; pls. 
16mo.— Adriano Cappeli, Lexicon 
abbreviaturarum. 2. Aufl. Leipsic, 
1928, Weber. Ixvi, 544 pp.; 8 pls. 
Svo. 16 Mk. Virginia Carmi- 
chael, Porches and Portals of Old 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. Rich- 
mond, Va., 1928, Old Dominion 
Press. 48 pp.; figs. Svo. $1. 
L. Carré, Les poincons de |’orfévrerie 
francaise du XIV® s. au début du 
XX*s. Paris, 1928, 219, faub. 
Saint-Honoré. 350 pp.; 16. pls.; 
1500 marques. 4to. 300 fr.— 
L. Carteret, Le trésor du bibliophile 
romantique et moderne (1801-1875). 
Les livres illustrés. Paris, 1926, 
Carteret. figs. Svo.—J. M. de 
Casseres, Stedebouw. Amsterdam, 
1926, Van Looy. 265 pp.; 25 pls. 
Svo.—Paul Cassirer, Hugo Hel- 
bing, Die Sammlung Oskar Huld- 
schinsky. Berlin, 1928.——Stanley 
Casson, Some Modern Sculptors. 
New York, 1928, Oxford. 129 pp.; 
figs. Svo. $2.75.——Sydney E. 
Castle, Domestic Gothic of the Tudor 
Period. Jamestown, N. Y., 1928, 
Internat’l. Casement Co. var. pp.; 
figs. Svo. lim. ed.——Catélogo 
della preziosa raccolta di quadri ed 
altri oggetti d’arte spettante all’ 
avv. Paolo Amadeo di Porto Mau- 
rizio. Rome, 1926, Galleria d’arte. 
151 pp.; 67 pls. 16mo.——-Catdlogo 
del museo de la lonja provincial de 
bellas artes de Palma de Mallorca. 
Palma, 1928, Pizi. 49 pp. 16 mo. 
1 pes.——Catalogue of a Loan Col- 
lection of Silver Plate Be longing to 
the Colleges of the University of Ox- 
ford. November 1928. Oxford, 
1928, Clarendon Press. xii, 80 pp. 
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Svo. 10 sh. 6d. Catalogue of 
Drawings by British Artists and 
Artists of Foreign Origin Working in 
Great Britain. Vol. III. Dutch 
Drawings of the XVIIt* Century 
(A-M). London, 1926, Brit. Mus. 
Svo. 1£. 15 sh. C. Cecchelli, 
Il Vaticano. Milan, 1928, Bestetti 
e Tumminelli. 120 pp.; 452 figs. 
8vo. 500 1. Lorenzo Cendali, 
Giuliano e Benedetto da Majano 
Fiesole). San Casciano, 1926, édit. 
Toscana. xv, 192 pp.; figs. Svo. 
Armand Chabrand, Les_ por- 
traits de l’Hétel de Ville de Briangon. 
Grenoble 1926, Drevet. 13 pp. 
16 mo. Victor Champier, L’art 
dans les Flandres frangaises aux 
XVII°¢ et XVIII¢ siécles aprés les 
conquétes de Louis XIV. Paris, 
1926, Champion. 200 pp.; 108 pls. 
tto. Chateau de Blois. Cata- 
logue de l’exposition de tapisseries 
Meubles et couvres d’art du XVI 
siécle (1926). Blois, 1926, Impr. 
J. de Grandpré. 29 pp. S8vo. 
Chateau de Saumur. Musée muni- 
cipal. Collection Lair. Saumur, 
1926, Impr. Girouard et Richou. 8 
pp. 8vo. The Cheapside Hoard 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean Jewel- 
lery. London Museum Catalogues, 
No. 2. London, 1928. 35 pp. 8vo. 
1 sh.—Emile Chenet, Musée de 
Metz. Catalogue des taques de 
cheminée. Metz, 1926, Arts graphi- 
ques. 66 pp. 4to. Daniel 
Chodowiecki (1726-1801). Gediicht- 
nis-Ausstellung. Berlin, 1926, Preus- 
sische Akad. der Kiinste. 36 pp.; 
8S pls. Svo. Ulrich Christoffel, 
Die deutsche Kunst als Form und 
Ausdruck. Augsburg, 1928, B. Fil- 
ser Verlag. 234 pp.; 100 figs. 4to. 
48 Mk.——S. J. A. Churchill, C. G. 
E. Bunt, The Goldsmiths in Italy, 
their Guilds, Statues and Work. 
London, 1927, Hopkinson. 197 pp. 
4to. 84 sh. Otto Clemen, Al- 
fred Rethel; Zwélf Meisterwerke. 
Zwickau, 1926, Herrmann. 11 pp.; 
figs. Svo. Henri Clouzot, La 
manufacture de Jouy et la toile im- 
primée au XVIII° siéecle. Paris, 
1926, Van Oest. 36 pp.; 32. pls. 
8vo.— Henri Clouzot, Musée Gal- 
liera. Rétrospective A. Dammouse. 
Puteaux, 1926, Impr. Prieur et Du- 
bois. pp. 16mo. Walter 
Cohen, Friedrich Deiker; Aufzeich- 
nungen und_ Briefe. Diisseldorf, 
1926, Schwann. 12 pp.; figs. Svo. 
—René Colas, Les styles de la 
tenaissance en France dans l’archi- 
tecture et la décoration des monu- 


| 

| 

| 
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"AN JOURNAL OF 


12 AMERIC( 
ments. Paris, 1928, Colas. 64 pp.; 
160 pls. 4to. 100 fr. La colle- 


zione Hertz e gli affreschi di Giulio 
Romano nel Palazzo Zuceari a cura 


di J. P. Richter con una prefazione 
di Robert Mond (Rémische Forseh- 
ungen, hrsg. v. der Bibliotheca 
Hertziana, Rom, Bd. V). Leipsic, 
1928. 66 pp.; 36 pls. Ethel M. 


Colman, Helen C. Colman, Suckling 


House and Stuart Hall (Norwich). 
Norwich, 1926, Suckling House 
16 pp. l6mo D. Colnaghi, A 


Dictionary of Florentine Painters 


iid. by P. G. Konody and 8. Brinton. 
London, 1928, Lane. 286 pp. 4to 
£3. 3 sh. Les Concours du grand 


prix de Rome d’architecture en 1926. 
Paris, 1926, Vincent. 12 pls. fol. 


G. Consoli-Fiego, Museo nazionale 


di Napoli. Hl salone degli Arazzi 
Preface by A. Maiuri. Naples, 
1928, Richter. vi, 46 pp.; 15 figs. 
l6mo. 5 | Angelo Conti, Do- 
menico Morelli. Naples, 1927, Rug- 
gero pp.; 79 pls. Svo. 

H. Coopman, Jordaens. Brussels, 
1926, Kryn. 107 pp.; pls. 16mo. 


Louis Corinth, Selbstbiographie. 
Berend- 


Herausg. von Charlotte 
Corinth. Leipsic, 1926, Hirzel. vii, 
194 pp.; 26 figs. 4to. Camille 


Couderc, Cérémonies des gages de 
batailles, d’aprés le manuscrit fran- 
gais 2258 de la Bibliothéque nation- 
ale. Paris, 1926, Van Oest. 12 pp.; 
11 pls. 4to. Francois Courboin, 
Histoire illustrée de la gravure en 


France, depuis les origines jusqu’au 
siéele. III siécle 
Paris, 1926, Le Garree. xxwxii, 302 


pp.; figs. Ato. E. Des Couriéres, 
Frangois Pompon. 25 reproductions 
de se ulpture s précé Bdé es d'une étude 
critique, Paris, 1926, Nouvelle Re- 
vue Frangaise. 25 figs. 16mo. 
Pierre Courthion, André Lhote. 27 


reproductions de peintures, 3° édit 
Paris, 1926, Nouvelle revue fran- 
caise. 63 pp.; figs. 16mo 

Pierre Courthion, Couleurs: Dela- 
croix, Corot, Cezanne, Matisse, 
Raoul Dufy, André Lhote, Picasso 
Paris, 1926, *Les Cahiers libres. 
limo Lucie Cousturier, Seurat 
Paris, 1926, Crés. 102 pp.; 65 figs. 
Svo H. B. Cox, Ange-Jacques 


Gabriel (1698-1782). London, 1926, 
Benn. 32 pp.; 34 pls. Svo 


Marion Cran, The Gardens of Good 


Hope, London, 1926, Jenkins. 326 
pp.; figs. Svo. Max Creutz, 
Heinrich Nauen. Munich, 1926, 


figs. 
Crick-Kuntziger, 


Fiihrer-Verlag. 64 pp.; 34 
Marthe 


SVO 
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XXXIII, 


[VoL. 


Maitre Knoest. Liege, 1927, Thone. 


20 pp.; pl. Svo. Henri de Cur- 
zon, Bibliographie générale de 
l’ccuvre de Louis de Fourecaud (1851 
1914). Paris, 1926, Les _ Belles- 
Lettres. 194 pp. Svo. F. Cuy- 
pers, James Ensor, homme et 
lccuvre. Paris, 1926, Les Ecrivains 
réunis. 76 pp.; 26 figs. 16mo. 


Albert Czerwinski, Anleitung zum 
Sehmuckmalen. Leipsic, 1926, Die- 
bener. 16 pp.; 12 pls. fol. 


Emile Dacier, Paul Ratouis de Limay, 


Pastels frangais des XVII* et XVIII 
siécles. Paris, 1927, Van Oest. x, 
135 pp.; 96 pls. 4to. 420 fr. 
Gino Damerini, | pittori Veneziani 
del’ 700. Bologna, 1928, Zanichelli. 
-Robert Danis, Kléber architecte 
A Belfort (1784-1792). Strasbourg, 
1926, Impr. strasbourgeoise. 47 pp.; 
pls. 4to. Henry Debraye, En 
Touraine et sur les bords de la Loire: 
Chateaux et paysages. Grenoble, 
1926, Arthaud. 154 pp.; 180 figs. 
Svo. G. De Chirico, Gustave 
Courbet. Rome, 1926, Valori plas- 
tici. 12 pp.; 16 pls. 16mo. 
H. Dedekam, Kunstindustrimuseet 
i Oslo i Femti aar (1876-1926). Oslo, 
1926, Malling. 4to. H. Defrance, 
L’habitation normande. Paris, 1926, 
Massin. 8 pp.; 10 pls. 4to. 
Georg Dehio, Handbuch der deut- 


schen Kunstdenkmiiler. IV. Siid- 
westdeutschland. 2. Aufl. Berlin, 
1926, Wasmuth. viii, 600 pp. S8vo 


-J. Deisser, Der fiissener Toten- 
tanz gemalt von Jakob Hiebeler (um 
1690) beschrieben. Fiissen, 1926, 
Gruber. 11 pp.; 8 pls. 16mo.— 
N. De Julio, L’arte e l’opera di 
Giovanni Segantini. Genoa, 1926, 
Studio geneovese. iv, 43 pp.; figs. 
Svo. A. Delatte, Les manuscrits 
i miniatures et A ornements des 
Bibliothéques d’Athénes  (Biblio- 
théque de la Faculté de Philosophie 
et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, 
XXXVI). Liege, 1926, Vaillant- 
Carmanne. 128 pp.; 48 pls. Svo. 

Loys Delteil, Le peintre-graveur 
illustré. XXXI. Jean Frelaut. Paris, 
1926, Delteil. 310° figs. fol 
J. Denucé, Catalogue des manu- 


scrits (Museum Plantin-Moretus). 
Paris, 1927, Leroux. 304 pp.  Svo. 
50 fr. Baron Desazars de Mont- 
gailhard, Les artistes toulousains et 
l'art A Toulouse au XIX® siécle. 
Fase. 3. Paris, 1926, Guitard. 150 
pp.; 5 pls. 4to. Léon Deshairs, 
Le Petit-Tianon; architecture, décor- 
ation, ameublement. Paris, 1926, 


Calavas. i, 16 pp.; 102 pls. 4to. 


—— 
| 
pT 
| 
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——Douze dessins de Victor Hugo, 
gravés par G. Aubert. Préface de 
Gustave Geffroy. Paris, 1926, Crés. 


12 pls. fol. Dessins et peintures 
des maitres du XIX®* siécle 4 nos 
jours. I. Ingres. Paris, 1926, 
Braun. 10 pp.; 44 pls. 4to. 


Jules Destrée, Van der Weyden. 
Brussels, 1926, Kryn. 118 pp.; pls. 
16mo.— Josef Deutsch, Die Hand- 
schriften der Abteilung fiir nieder- 
deutsche Literatur bei der Uni- 
versititsbibliothek zu Greifswald. 
Leipsic, 1926, Harrassowitz. vii, 
121 pp. 4to. 8 Mk.——Das deut- 
sche Kunstgewerbe im Jahr des 
grossen Pariser Ausstellung. Bilder 
von der deutschen Abteilung der 
internationalen Kunstgewerbe Aus- 


stellung in Monza, 1925. Berlin, 
1926, Beckendorf. 17 pp.; 64 pls. 
4to.—Der deutsche Park, vor- 


nehmlich des XVIII. Jahrhunderts. 
K6nigstein im Taunus, 1926, Lange- 
wiesche. 127 pp.; 125 figs. 4to. 
Deuxieme salon des artistes 
normand, du 26 jan. au 8 février 
1926. Galeries Simonin. Catalogue. 
Paris, 1926. 32 pp.; 3 pls. 16mo. 
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——Etienne Deville, La céramique | 


au pays d’Auge. Paris, 1927, Van 


Oest. 45 pp.; 32 pls. Svo. 25 
fr.——Senta Dietzel, Furttenbachs 
Gartenentwiirfe. Niirnberg, 1928, 
Ernst Frommann & Sohn. 1 pl.; 4 


figs ——Louis Dimier, Les peintres 
francais du XVIII° siécle, histoire 
des vies et catalogue des ccuvres. 
Tome I. Paris, 1928.——-Campbell 
Dodgson, Zeichnungen alter Meister 


in der Kunsthalle zu Hamburg. 
Italiener. Hrsg. v. Gustav Pauli. 
Frankfurt-a-M., 1928, Prestel-Ge- 
sellschaft. 30 pls. fol——O. Doer- 
ing, Der christliche Altar, sein 
Schmuck und seine Ausstattung. 
Paderborn, 1928, Schéningh. xvi, 
352 pp.; 16 pls. Svo. 12 Mk.—— 


O. Doering, Die Kirchen von Halber- 


stadt. Augsburg, 1927, Filser. 96 
pp.; 55 pls. S8vo. 4.20 Mk.— 
Prosper Dorbec, Eugéne Fromen- 
tin. Paris, 1926, Laurens. 128 pp.; 
24 figs. Svo.——Marie Dormoy, 
Michel-Ange. Lettres. Paris, 1926, 
Rieder. 16mo. E. Dotti, M. 


Rolla, Le monete decimale coniate in 
Italia da Napoleone console a Vit- 
torio Emanuele III; descrizione e 
valutazione. ‘Turin, 1927, Hesperia. 
138 pp.; figs. Svo. 70 1——H. 
Dreyer, J. G. Winck (1710-1781); 
ein Beitrag Zur Geschichte der 


Barockmalerei in Norddeutschland. 
Hildesheim, 1926, Lax. lil 


viii, 42 pp.; 
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Ato. Edouard Dri- 
style empire. L’hétel 
Beauharnais. Paris, 1926, Morancé. 
24 pp.; 80 pls. 4to. Fritz Droop, 
Augsburg die goldene Stadt. Augs- 
burg, 1926, Birenreiter-Verlag. 23 
pp.; 19 pls. S8vo. P. L. Duchar- 
tre, R. Saulnier, L’imagerie popu- 
laire. Les images de toutes les 
provinces frangaises du XV°® siécle 


22 pls.; figs. 
ault, Le 


au second Empire. Paris, 1926, 
Librairie de France. 450 pp.; 34 
pls.; 180 figs. 4to. Robert 


Luther Duffus, The American Ren- 
aissance. New York, 1928, Knopf. 
321 pp. Svo. $4.——Maurice Du- 
fréne, Les intérieurs au salon des 
artistes décorateurs de 1926. Paris, 
1926, Moreau. 18 pls. 4to. 
Franz Diilberg, Niederliindische Ma- 
lerei der Spitgotik und Renaissance, 
1 (Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft) 
Wildpark-Potsdam, 1928, “Athe- 
naion.” pp. 1-96. 4to. 3.30 Mk. 
——Franz Diilberg, Rembrandt; 
Acht Gemiildewiedergaben. Leipsic, 
1926, Seemann. 8 pp.; 8 pls. 4to. 
——Ernest Dumonthier, Les plus 
beaux meubles des ministéres et ad- 
ministrations publiques. Lits et lits 
de repos. Paris, 1926, Morancé. 
44 pls. fol. Paul Durrieu, Le 
Terrier de Marcoussis, ou la vie ses 
domaines ruraux d’un grand seigneur 
a la fin du XV¢° siécle (reproduction 
d’un manuscrit 4 miniatures). Paris, 
1926, Société francaise de reproduc- 
tions de manuscrits (Lefrangois). 
viii, 63 pp.; 24 pls. 4to—L. 
Dussler, Luca Signorelli; Des Meis- 
ters Gemiilde. Stuttgart, 1927, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. xlix, 219 
pp.; 230 figs. 4to. 18 Mk. 
Max Dvorak, Geschichte der italien- 
ischen Kunst. II. Munich, 1928, 
R. Piper & Co. 104 pls. 


K. K. Eberlein, Nazarenische Kunst. 


Diisseldorf, 1926, Schwam. 16 pp.; 
figs. Svo.——Anton Eckardt, Die 
Kunstdenkmiiler der Pfalz. I 
(Stadt- und Bezirks-Amt Neustadt). 
Munich, 1926, Oldenbourg. vi, 321 
pp.; 21 pls.; 220 figs. 4to.— 
Anton Eckardt, Die Kunstdenkmiiler 
von Bayern. IV. 13-15. Bezirks- 
amt Landau. Munich, 1926, Olden- 
bourg. v, 221; v, 110; v, 13 pp.; 36 
pls.; 562 figs. Svo. H. S. Ede, 
Florentine Drawings of the Quattro- 


cento. London, 1926, Benn. 35 
pp.; 72 pls. Svo.—A. Eibner, 
Entwicklung und Werkstoffe der 
Tafelmalerei. Munich, 1928, Heller. 
vil, 195 pp.; pls. figs. Svo. 14 
Mk.——Fritz Eichler, Der Adler- 
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Cameo in Wien. Vienna, 1927, 
Verlag von L. W. Seidel & Sohn. 
2 pls.; 7 figs. fol. 15 Mk. - 
Robert James Eidlitz, Medallic Por- 


traits of Matthew Boulton and 
James Watt. New York, 1928. 
13 pp.; 7 pls. M. Eisler, Das 
biirgerliche Wien, 1770-1860. His- 


torisches Atlas. I. Vienna, 1926, 
Staatsdruckerei. 20 pls. fol. 
Felix Elias, L’escultura catalana 
moderna. I. Barcelona, 1926, Bar- 
cino. 194 pp.; 47 pls. Svo. 
Alfred von Engel, Biihnenbeleucht- 
ung. Entwicklung und neuester 
Stand der lichttechnischen Einricht- 
ungen an Theaterbiihnen. Leipsic, 
1926, Hochmeister. vii, 174 pp.; 145 
figs. Svo. Camille Enlart, J. 
Roussel, Catalogue général. Musée 
de sculpture comparée du Trocadéro 
France (Renaissance, temps mod- 
Iitranger. Paris, 1928, Lau- 
rens. 128 pp.; 32 pls. Svo. 12 fr. 
Sigurd Erixon, Nordiska Mu- 
seets samlingar. Mdbler och hemin- 
redning i svenska bygder. Stock- 
holm, 1926, Nordiske Museet. fol. 
H. Ernst, Broderies russes, 
tartares, arméniennes. London, 
1926, Luzac. 40 pls. fol. 
Erremes, Handleding bij het schil- 
deren met wateren olieverf. 2. 
druk. Leyden, 1926, Reckmans. 
127 pp.; pls.; figs. 16mo. Ray- 
mond Escholier, Delacroix, peintre, 
graveur, écrivain. II (1832-1848). 


ernes). 


Paris, 1927, Floury. 340 pp.; figs. 
fto. 200 fr. C. Estrade, Collec- 
tion A. Lescure. Fonds de bonnets 
du XIXe siéele (broderies et den- 
telles). Paris, 1926, Ernst. 54 pls. 
ito John Thomas Evans, The 
Church Plate of Oxfordshire. Ox- 
ford, 1928, The Alden Press. xxxiii, 
223 pp. Svo. £1 1 sh. Exhibit 


of American Children’s Books Printed 
before 1800 (American Antiquarian 
Society Worcester, Mass., 1928. 
14 pp. 16 mo. $0.50. Explica- 
tion des peintures, gravures, minia- 
tures de femmes peintres du XVIII 
siécle, exposés du 4 mai au 6 juin 1926 
en [hétel des négociants en objets 
d'art. Paris, 1926, Impr. Frazier. 
8S pp. S8vo Exposicion de 
retratos de nino en Espana. Cat:- 
logo general ilustrado (1925). Ma- 
drid, 1926, Edic. Voluntad. 97 
pp.; 50 pls. 4to. -Exposition des 


vélins du Museum (XVII*-XLX* 
siécles) (1926). Paris, 1926, Impr. 
Petit. 4 pp. 8vo. Exposition 


d’orfévrerie francaise civile du XVI° 
au début du XVIII® siécle (1926). 
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Paris, 1926, Musée des Arts décora- 
tifs. pls.  Svo. Exposition du 
Cinquantenaire du Prix du Salon et 
des bourses de voyage (Grand Pa- 
lais, 1926). Paris, 1926, Morancé. 
figs. Svo. Exposition du groupe 
de peintres-graveurs indépendants 
(1926). Paris, 1926, Galerie Hode- 
bert. 28 pp.; figs. Svo. Exposi- 
tion du livre italien (1926). Catd- 
logue des manuscrits, livres, im- 
primés, reliures. Colombes, 1926, 
Impr. moderne des beaux-arts. _ pls. 
Svo Exposition francaise des arts 
et sciences appliqués 4 la médecine, 
la chirurgie, la pharmacie et l’hygiéne 
sanitaire au Val-de-Grace (1925). 
Rapport général. Paris, 1926, 
Comité frangais des expositions. 
386 pp.; figs. 4to. Exposition 
“Louis-Philippe (1830-1848) (1926). 
Paris, 1926. pls. S8vo. Mau- 
rice Exsteens, L’«vuvre gravé et 
lithographié de Félicien Rops. Paris 
1928, Editions Pellet. 105, 132, 118, 
84 pp.; figs. 600 fr. P. Dolezel 
Ezel, Elementare Entwicklung des 
Ornaments. Berlin, 1928, Heintze 
u. Blanckertz. 58 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
3.60 Mk. 
Fage, Tombeau d’Adémar des 
Brive, 1927. Svo. 
Otho Pearre Fairfield, The Italian 
tenaissance in Art; a Study in Ap- 
preciation. New York, 1928, Mac- 
millan. 501 pp.; figs. Svo. $5. 
Ralph Fanning, An Outline for 
the Study of the History of the Fine 
Arts in Western Civilization from 
the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Seventeenth Century. Columbus, 
O., 1928, Ohio State Univ. Press. 
182 pp.; figs. Svo. $2.——D. Fava, 
Catalogo degli incunabuli della r. 
Biblioteca Estense di Modena. 
Florence, 1928, Olschki. 120 1. 
Charles Fegdal, Essais critiques sur 
l'art moderne (sur la peinture, sur 
d'autres arts, critiques d'art, ensemb- 
les d'art). Paris, 1927, Stock et Dela- 
main. 223 pp. I6mo. 15 fr 
Lyonel Feininger, Zehn Holzschnitte. 
Berlin, 1926, Euphorion-Verlag. 10 
pls. fol. Ferdinand Feldig], lin 
deutscher Meister; Erzgiesser Ferdi- 
nand von Miller. Zeit- und Lebens- 
bild. 2. Aufl. Munich, 1926, 
Schnell. vii, 288 pp.; figs. S8vo 
Alois Firlei, Die Poliment- 
Glanzvergoldung und die antike 
Polychromie fiir Maler, Vergolder 
und Bildhauer. Munich, 1926, Call- 
wey. 3S8pp. S8vo.—Hans Fischer, 
Die lateinischen Pergamenthand- 
schriften der Universitiitsbibliothek 


| 

} 
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Erlangen. Erlangen, 1928, Univ. 
Bibl. xxiv, 634 pp.; 11 pls. 8vo. 
34 Mk.——E. Flemming, Les tissus, 
documents choisis de décoration 
textile, des origines au début du 
XIXe siécle. Paris, 1928, Calavas. 
XxXviii, 320 pp.; 690 figs. 4to. 250 
fr—Gaston Fleury, Les nouvelles 
maisons de rapport 4 Paris. Les 
nouveaux hétels particuliers 4 Paris, 
d’aprés les types les plus récents. 
Paris, 1926, Massin. 36 pp.; 36 pls. 
fol—Robin Flower, Catalogue of 
Irish Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Vol. II. London, 1926, 
Brit. Mus. Svo. 2¢£. Richard 
Fliigge, Das warme Wohnhaus. Ein 
Leitfaden zur Anwendung wirme- 
technischer Gesichtspunkte 
Wohnhausbau fiir Architekten, 
Bauunternehmer und Bautechniker. 
Halle, 1926, Marhold. 136 pp.; 
196 figs. Svo. -F. Flutre, L’ency- 
clopédie par l'image. Le roman- 
tisme. Paris, 1926, Hachette. 130 
figs. Svo. H. Foerster, Sinn und 
Aufgabe der 6ffentlichen Sammlung- 
en in der Gegenwart. Cologne, 
1926, K6lnischer Verlagsanstalt. 12 
pp. 4to. André Fontainas, Con- 
stable. Paris, 1926, Rieder. 63 
pp.; 40 pls. Svo. Ch. Fontane, 
Un maitre de la caricature: André 


Cill (1840-1885). I. Paris, 1927, 
I:ditions de “I'Ibis.”” viii, 312 pp.; 
figs. fol. Sir Herbert G. Ford- 


ham, John Cary, Engraver, Map, 
Chart and Print-seller, and Globe- 
maker 1754-1835; a Bibliography. 
Cambridge, Univ. Press. 173 pp. 
16mo. Otto H. Forster, Hans W. 
Hupp, Vergessene Bilder des Wallraf- 
Richartz-Museums (Museum und 
Offentlichkeit, Bd. V.). Cologne, 
1928, Kélners Verlags-Anstalt und 
Druckerei. Désiré Franc, L’ex- 
ploitation des artistes (peintres, 
sculpteurs, musiciens). Lyon, 1926, 
Messageries Hachette. 16 pp.  Svo. 
Alf. Frangipane, L’arte in Cala- 
bria. Messina, 1927, La_ Sicilia. 
56 pp.; 34 pl. Svo. 10 1. 
Ulrich Freiherr von Berg, Dic 
Miinzen- und Medaillensammlung 
weiland des Artur Grafen von Enzen- 
berg. Bd. II.  Landesfiirstliche 
Priigungen aus der Zeit von 1519 bis 
1665. 293 pp.; 29 pls. Hermann 
K. Frenzel, Ludwig Hohlwein. Ber- 
lin, 1926, Phoenix. 73 pp.; 223 pls. 
tto.—wWalter Frenzel, Kalender 
lausitzer Kiinstler. Bautzen, 1926, 
Miller. 53 pls. 4to.——kK. Freund, 
Zeichnungen aus dem Kup- 
ferstichkabinett des hessischen Lan- 
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desmuseums zu Darmstadt. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1928, Schrey. Vol. I; 
S pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 24 Mk. 
Dagobert Frey, Die Denkmale des 
politischen Bezirkes Schiirding (Ost- 
erreichische Kunsttopographie. Bd. 
XXI1). Vienna, 1927, Benno Fil- 
ser Verlag. Rob. Freylan, Die 
Illustrationen zum casseler Wille- 
halm-Codex. Ein Beispiel englis- 
chen Einflusses in die rheinische 
Malerei des XIV. Jahrhunderts. 
Marburg, 1927, Elwert. 32 pp.; 57 
pls. fol. 80 Mk. Otto Frick, 
Handbuch der Steinkonstruktionen 
cinschl. des Grundbautes und des 
Beton und Eisenbetonbaues. Lfg. 
7. Berlin, 1926, Geissler. 64 pp.; 
figs. 4to. Otto Frick, Karl Knoll, 
Baukonstruktionslehre. 10. Aufl. 
Leipsic, 1926, Teubner. viii, 160; 
vii, 200 pp.; 584 figs. Svo.— 
Max Friedlaender, Albrecht Altdor- 
fer; Ausgewiihlte Handzeichnungen. 
Berlin, 1926, Propylaeen-Verlag. 7 
pp.; 24 pls. tto. Max J. Fried- 
laender, Der Holzschnitt. 3. Aufl. 
Berlin, 1926, de Gruyter. vii, 230 
pp.; 2 pls.; 94 figs. Svo. H. de 
Fries, Frank Lloyd Wright. Aus 
dem Lebenswerke eines Architekten. 
Berlin, 1926, Pollak. 80 pp.; 9 pls.; 
100 figs. 4to. H. de Fries, Junge 
Baukunst in Deutschland. Berlin, 
1926, Stollberg. 127 pp.; figs. 4to. 
R. Fry, E. A. Lowe, English 
Handwriting. Oxford, 1926, Univ. 
Press. 12 pp.; 34 pls. Svo. 
Eduard Fuchs, Der Maler Daumier. 
Munich, 1927, Albert Langen Verlag. 
Jos. von Fiihrich, Lebenserinn- 
erungen. Bregenz, 1926, Schnei- 
der. 108 pp.; 50 figs. Svo. 
Stanislas Fumet, Marcel Lenoir; 
homme et lceuvre. Paris, 1926, 
Les Eecrivains réunis. 96 pp.; 32 
figs. 16mo. M. Furcy-Raynaud, 
Guide des amateurs et des étrangers 
voyageurs 4 Paris ... par Thiéry 
1787-8). Preface by J. J. Marquet 
de Vasselot. Paris, 1928, A. Pieard. 
247 pp. 1l6mo. 30 fr. E. Fyob, 
Dijon: son passé évoqué par ses rues. 
Dijon, 1928, Damidot. 527 pp.; 
200 figs.;12 pls.;2 plans. Svo. 65 fr. 


Georges Gabory, Galanis. 30 repro- 


ductions de peintures et dessins. 
3° édit. Paris, 1926, Nouvelle Revue 
francaise. 64 pp.; pls. 16mo. 

J. Ganter, Die schweizer Stadt. 
Munich, 1926, Piper. v, 179 pp. 
Svo. Ric. Garcia Guereta, Las 
torres de Teruel. Madrid, 1926, 
Graficas reunidas. 28 pp.; 17 pls. 
fol——Anselmo Gascon de Gotor 
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y Jiménez, Goya pintor de historia. 
Zaragoza, 1926, tip. del Hospicio. 


14 pp. 8vo. J. Gasquet, Cé- 
zanne. Paris, 1926, Libr. de France. 
«pls. 4to. E. Gautheron, 


Etudes sur l’histoire de l'art dans la 
Haute-Loire. Peintres et sculpteurs 
du Velay. Le Puy-en-Velay, 1927, 


impr. la Haute-Loire. ii, 354 pp.; 
pls. Svo.—Victor Gay, Henri 
Stein, Glossaire archéologique du 


moyen Age et de la Renaissance. 


Tome second, H-Z. Illustration 
dirigée par Marcel Aubert. Paris, 
1928, Auguste Picard. 484  pp.; 
numerous figs. fol. Francois 


Gebelin, Les chateaux de la Renais- 
sance. Paris, 1927, Les Beaux- 
Arts. viii, 308 pp.; 221 pls.; 
15 figs. 4to. 125 fr. ~Gustave 
Geffroy, Charles Meryon. Paris, 
1926, Floury. 32 pls.; 75 figs. 4to. 

Max Geisberg, Der deutsche 
Einblatt-Holzschnitt in der ersten 
Hilfte des XVI. Jahrhunderts. 
Lig. 16-22. Munich, 1926, Hugo 
Schmidt. 6 pp.; 40. pls. each. 
fol——Max Geisberg, Der deutsche 
Einblatt-Holzschnitt in der ersten 
Hilfte des XVI. Jh. Munich, 1928, 


Schmidt. Lfg. 27-32; 6 pp.; 40 pls. 
each. fol. 160 Mk. each. Max 
Geisberg, Der deutsche Einblatt- 


Holzschnitt in der ersten Hiilfte des 


XVI. Jahrhunderts. Ergiinzung: 
Uebersicht tiber die in der ersten 
Hilfte des Werkes veréff. Holz- 
schnitte. Munich, 1926, Hugo 
Schmidt. 89 pp. S8vo. P. Gen- 
dronneau, Pour comprendre ros 
portails. Nimes, 1926,  Impr. 
Chastanier. 20 pp. Svo. 
George, L’art contemporain. Cé- 
zanne. Paris, 1926, Libr. des 
Quatre-Chemins. 10 pls. fol. 

W. George, Picasso. Paris, 1926, 
Libr. des Quatre-Chemins. 64 pls. 


ito.——Alfred Gerhardt, Die Miin- 
zen der edlen Herren von Querfurt. 
Querfurt, 1926, Jaeckel. 15 pp.; pls. 


Svo. -Henrietta Gerwig, [Fifty 
Famous Painters. New York, 1926, 
Crowell. 425 pp.; pls.; figs. Svo. 


Louis Gillet, La peinture fran- 
caise du moyen Age et de la Renais- 
sance. Paris, 1928, Van Oest. 60 
pp.; 64 pls. Svo. fr. E. 
Ginot, histoires d’hételleries 
d Poitiers. Poitiers, 1927. Svo. 
F. J. Glass, The Industrial Arts, 

History, Development, and 
London, 1928, University 
SVO. 


their 
Practice. 
Press. 311 pp.; figs. 


12 s. S. Gébl, Wiirzburg, die 
Stadt des Rokoko. Ein kulturhis- 
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Aufl. 
XViil, 254 
Svo.—H. Godbarge, 
L’habitation hollandaise. Paris, 1926, 


torisches  Stiidtebild. 12. 
Wiirzburg, 1926, Stiirtz. 
pp.; 136 figs. 


Massin. 8 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 

J. Godefroy, Handboek voor Kunst- 
geschiedenis, stijl en ornamentleer. 
III. Renaissance, Lodewijk stijlen 
en Empire. 4" ed. Amsterdam, 
1926, *‘ Kosmos.’ 191 pp.; 381 figs. 
Svo. L. Godefroy, Albert Besnard 
(Le peintre-graveur illustré, XXX). 
Paris, 1926, 29 Avenue Henri Mar- 


tin. 230 figs. 4to——E. Ph. 
Goldschmidt, Gothic and Renais- 
sance Book-Bindings Exemplified 
and Illustrated from the Author's 
Collection. London, 1928, E. Benn. 
Vol. I. Text. Vol. Il. Plates. 
369 pp.; 110 pls. 4to. $30. Lim. 
edit. -H. Gollob, Die Entstehung 
der germanischen Renaissance. 
Strasbourg, 1926, Heitz. 72 pp. 
Svo.—Edmond Gosse, Sava; 
Twenty-five Caricatures. London, 
1926, Mathews. 11 pp.; 25 pls. 
4to. J. Alfred Gotch, Inigo Jones. 


London, 1928, Methuen. xi, 271 pp. 
8vo. 12 sh. 6 d.——Werner Got- 
hein, Die Aufgaben der Keramik in 


der Gartenarchitektur. Berlin, 
1926, Tonindustrie-Zeitung. 16 pp.; 
12 figs. Svo.——George Glen 
Gould, Mrs. George Glen Gould, 
Period Lighting Fixtures. New 
York, 1928, Dodd, Mead. 283 pp.; 
pls. Svo. $3.50. George Glen 


Gould, Florence Holden Gould, The 
Period Furniture Handbook. New 
York, 1928, Dodd, Mead. 283 
pp.; figs. 12mo. $2.50.—— 
Gouwe, De grafische Kunst in het 
practische leven. Rotterdam, 1926, 
Brusse. 74 pp.; figs. 8vo. 

Eugen Gradmann, Hans Christ, 
Hans Klaiber, Kunstwanderungen 
in Wiirttemberg und Hohenzollern. 
2. Aufl. Stuttgart, 1926, Matthaes. 
390 pp.; 168 pls. Svo.——M. H. 
Grant, A Chronological History of 
the Old English Landscape Painters 
from the XVI“ to the XIX Cen- 
tury. London, 1926, Privately 
printed. 374 pp.; 585 figs. 4to. 
—Graphisches Kabinett Miin- 
chen. Aus sechs Jahrhunderten. 
Graphik und  Handzeichnungen. 
Munich, 1926, Graphisches Kabinett. 
49 pp.; 44 figs. Svo. G. Grast- 
toff-Heins, Bacharach (Deutsche 
Kunstfiihrer am Rhein u. Mosel, 7). 


Augsburg, 1928, Filser. 29 pp.; 
16 figs. Svo. 2 Mk. -W. E. 
Greenwood, The Villa Madama, 


Rome; a _ Reconstruction. New 
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York, 1928, Wm. Helburn. pls.; 
figs. fol. $20.——W. Grohmann, 
Das Werk Ernst Ludwig Kirchners. 
Munich, 1926, Wolff. 59 pp.; 100 
pls. 4to.——G. Gromort, Jardins 
d’Espagne. Paris, 1926, Vincent. 
124 pls. fol. H. Gromort, André 
Fontainas, Gabriel Mourey, L. 
Vauxcelles, Histoire générale de 
l'art, de la Révolution 4 nos Jours. 
T. I. Paris, 1926, Librairie de 
France. pls. 4to.——Georg Gro- 
nau, Tizian und Alfond d’Este. 
Vienna, 1928, Anton Schroll. 12 
Mk.——Grosse  Aquarell-Ausstel- 
lung, Dresden, 1926. Katalog. 
Dresden, 1926, Jess. 50 pp.; figs. 
Svo. Otto Gruber, Deutsche 
Bauern- Ackerbiirgerhiiuser. 
Karlsruhe, Verlag G. Braun.— 

J. Gruenberg, Die Perspektive fiir 
den Dekorationsmaler. Ein Lehr- 
buch fiir Maler und Zeichner. 
Hamburg, 1926, Verlag des ‘“ Fach- 
blatt fiir Maler.”” 168 pp.; 100 figs. 
Svo. P. J. Gruendel, Der fran- 
kensteiner Maler Bernhard Krause, 
Kloster Griissau und die Schloss- 
freiheit in Frankenstein. Ottma- 
chau (Schlesien), 1926, Hoffmann. 
30 =pp.; figs. S8Svo.——Giinther 
Grundmann, Konrad Hahn, Schles- 
ien. Text- Bildersammlung. 
Munich, 1926, Delphin-Verlag. 48 
pp.; 241 figs. Svo.——Paul Gruyer, 
tetables et jubés bretons. Paris, 
1928, Laurens. 64 pp.; 45 figs. 
12mo. 5 fr.—Paul Gsell, Millet. 
Trans. by J. Lewis May (Masters of 
Modern Art). New York, 1928, 
Dodd, Mead. 123 pp.; figs. 12mo. 
$2. P. Guastalla, L’esthétique et 
art. Paris, 1928, Vrin. 208 pp. 
Svo. 20 fr. Guide illustré de 
exposition historique du Livre a 
Colmar (1926). Colmar, 1926, Edi- 
tions Alsatia. 84 pp.; 38 pls. 
16mo. Guide to an Exhibition in 
the Grenville Library of Flemish 
Miniatures of the XV® and XVI 
Centuries. London, 1927, Brit. 
Mus. Svo. 4 d. Guide to His- 
toric Plymouth; Localities and Ob- 
jects of Interest. Plymouth, Mass., 
1928, A. S. Burbank. 95 pp.; figs. 
i2mo. $0.25 Guide to the 
Drawings of Claude Lorrain, Pre- 
served in the Dept. of Prints and 
Drawings, ete. London, 1926, Brit. 
Mus. Svo. 2 sh. Guide to the 
Exhibited Manuscripts. Pt. LI. 
Autographs and Documents... . 
Exhibited in the Manuscript Saloon. 
London, 1927, Brit. Mus. 98 pp.; 
20 pls. sh. Guide to the 
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Woodcuts, Drawings, and Engrav- 
ings of Albrecht Diirer in the Dept. 
of Prints and Drawings, ete. Lon- 
don, 1928, Brit. Mus. S8vo. 1 sh. 
6 d.—Louis Guimbaud, La Gra- 
vure et ses maitres. Saint-Non et 
Fragonard, d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Paris, 1928, Le Goupy. 
221 pp.; 24 pls.; 50 figs. 4to. 100 
fr.— Albert Giimbel, Diirers 
Rosenkranzfest und die Fugger. 
Konrad Peutinger der Begleiter 
Diirers. Strassburg, 1926, Heitz. 
ili, 56 pp.; 6 pls. 4to. Pierre 
Gusman. Venise (Les villes d’art 
célébres.) Paris, 1926, Laurens. 
190 pp.; pls.; figs. S8vo. Ss. 
Guyer, Venedig, Bauten und Bild- 
werke. Augsburg, 1927, Filser. 25 
pp.; 104 pls. 4to. 


Paul Hagen, Friedrich Overbecks hand- 


schriftlicher Nachlass in der liibeck- 
ischen Stadtbibliothek verzeichnet. 
Liibeck, 1926, Sechmidt-Rombhild. 
xi, 61 pp.; pls. 8vo. Konrad 
Hahn, Deutsche Volkskunst. Ber- 
lin, 1928, Deutsche Buchgemein- 
schaft. Hedy Hahnloser, Félix 
Vallotton (1865-1925). I. Der Gra- 
phiker. Zurich, 1926,  Ziiricher 
Kunstgesellschaft. iv, 24 pp.; 16 
pls. Svo. Ernst Haider, 
Haider. Leben und Werk eines 
stiddeutschen Malers. Augsburg, 
1926, Filser. vii, 101 pp.; 86 pls. 
Ato. Philipp Maria Halm, Der 
St. Wolfgangsbrunnen zu St. Wolf- 
gang in Salzkammergut und seine 
Meister. Augsburg, 1927. 22 pp. 
Alfred Dwight Foster Hamlin, 
A Text-book of the History of 
Architecture (College Histories of 
Art). New ed., rev. New York, 
1928, Longmans. 521 pp.; figs. 
12mo. $2.50. Thomas Hannan, 
Famous Scottish Houses: The Low- 
lands. New York, 1928, Macmillan. 
212 pp.; figs. Svo. $5. Hugo 
Hantsch, Jakob Prandtauer, der 
Klosterarchitekt des ésterreichischen 
Barock. Vienna, 1926, Krystall- 
Verlag. 130 pp.; 107 figs. 4to. 
M. Hartig, I'reising, eine altbayer- 
ische Bischofsstadt (Deutsche Kunst- 
fiihrer, 31). Augsburg, 1928, Filser 
12 pp.; 32 figs. Svo. 3 Mk.— 
K. O. Hartmann, De ontwikkeling 
der bouwkunst van de oudste tyden 
totheden. III. 1. Barok en rococo. 
Amsterdam, 1926, Maatschappij 
voor goode lectuur. 450 pp.; 203 
figs. Svo. Richard Haupt, Hein- 
rich Rantzau und die Kiinste. [iel, 
1926, Gesellschaft fiir Schleswig- 
Holsteinische Geschichte. 66  pp.; 
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23 pls. Svo.——Hauptwerke aus 
den staatlichen Museen zu Berlin. 
Berlin, 1926, Grote. 117 pp.; 50 
pls. fol. M. Hausenberg, Ma- 
thias Griinewald im Wandel der 
deutschen Kunstanschauung. Leip- 
sic, 1927, Weber. iv, 167 pp. 8vo. 
6 Mk. Wilhelm MHausenstein, 
Fra <Angelico. Trans. by Agnes 
Blake. New York, n. d., Dutton. 
182 pp.; 65 figs. Svo. $9. 
W. Hausenstein, Rembrandt. Stutt- 
gart, 1926, Deutsche Verlags An- 
stalt. 553 pp.; 19 pls. 4to. 
L. Hautecceur, Histoire du Louvre. 
Paris, 1928, I’Illustration. 115 pp.; 
figs. + Svo Louis Haute- 
ceeur, Marcel Aubert, Paul Vitry, 
Robert Rey, ef al., Le romantisme et 
l'art. Paris, 1928, Laurens. iv, 320 
pp.; 48 pls. 4to. 40° fr. A. 
Hayden, Old English China. Lon- 
don, 1926, Unwin. 288 pp.; 159 
figs Svo Ambrose Heal, A 
XVIIm Century MS. List of To- 
kens. Reprinted from Notes and 
Queries, Jan. and Feb., 1928. 20 
pp Cornelius Hebing, Die prak- 
tische Priifung der Farben und Binde- 
mittel des Malers. Munich, 1926, 
Callwey. S3pp. Svo R. Heilig- 
enthal, Berliner Stiidtebaustudien. 
Berlin-Halensee, 1926, Heiligenthal. 
pp.; figs. 4to Carl George 
Heise, Liibecker Plastik. Bonn, 
1926, Cohen. xvi, 88 pp.; 88 figs. 
Svo Carl Georg Heise, (ver- 
beck und sein Kreis. Hundert Bil- 
dertafeln mit dem _ Festvortrag 
“Kunst und Kunstgeist der Naz- 
von Kurt Karl Eberlein. 
Munich, 1926, Kurt Wolff. 
Hermann Heller, Von der kleinen 
Tischlerwerkstitte zum Weltindus- 
triehaus. Michael Thonet der Erfin- 
der und Begriinder des Bugholz- 
mébel-Industrie. Lebens- und 
Charakter-Bild. Briinn, 1926, 
Heller. 51 pp.; 8 pls.; figs. Svo. 
Ph. Hendy, Hours in the Wal- 
lace Collection. London, 1926, 
Duckworth. 138 pp.; 76 pls. Svo. 
Henri d’Hennezel, Claude Dan- 
gon. Essai sur l’introduction des 
soieries faconnées en France, d’aprés 
des documents inédits (1605-1613). 
Lyon, 1926, Rey. 57 pp.; 12 pls. 
4to Emile Henriot, Promenades 
pittoresques sur les bords de la Seine 
(de Berey au Point-du-Jour). Paris, 
1926, Le Livre d’art. 79 pp.; pls.; 
figs. 4to Gabriel Henriot, Col- 
lection David Weill. 3 vols. Paris, 
192627, des Presses de Braun et 
Cre René Herbal, Lisieux cité 
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normande. Rouen, 1926, Impr. de 
la Vicomté. xvi, 169 pp.; figs. 
16mo——-Hermann Herbst, Alte 
deutsche Bucheinbiinde (des XV. 
bis XVIII. Jahrhunderts), ausge- 
wihlt und beschrieben. Braun- 
schweig, 1926, Appelhaus. 23 pp.; 
17 pls. Svo.——J. E. Hernandez 
Giro, El arte nacional. Havana, 
1926, Impr. Carase. 79 pp. 4to. 
Friedrich Herrmann, Der Tape- 
zierer. Hand- und Lehrbuch. 
Leipsic, 1926, Voigt. xii, 126 pp.; 
10 pls. 4to Marie Herzfeld, 
Leonardo da Vinci; der Denker, 
Forscher und Poet. 4. Aufl. Jena, 
1926, Diederichs. viii, 269 pp.; 
16 pls. Svo. Raymond Hesse, 
Le livre d’art du XIX® siécle A 
nos jours (Collection ‘A travers 
l'art francais’). Paris, 1927, La 
Renaissance du livre. 228 pp.; figs. 
6mo. 15 fr. Rudolf Hesse, Zehn 
Handpressen-Kupferdrucke. Munich, 
1926, Graf.11 pls. 4to. Theodor 
Hetzer, Das deutsche Element 
in der italienischen Malerei des 16. 
Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 1928, Deut- 
scher Kunstverlag. 48 pls. 21 Mk. 
Emil Heuser, Frankenthaler 
Fayencen mit der C. T. Marke. 
Stuttgart, 1926, Pfisterer. 15 pp.; 
figs. Svo. A. M. Hind, Claude 
Lorrain and Modern Art. Cam- 
bridge, 1926, Univ. Press. 32 pp.; 
4 pls. Svo. E. Hintze, Schles- 
ische Zinngiesser. Leipsic, 1926, 
Hiersemann. xii, 452 pp.; 1164 figs. 
4to. Otto Hipp, Alt-Wiener Por- 
triits. Lebensbilder. Graz, 1926, 
Styria. vii, 247 pp.; 40 pls. Svo. 
G. D. Hobson, Maioli, Cane- 
vari, and Others. London, 1926, 
Benn. 178 pp.; 64 pls. 4to. 
A. Hoff, E. Fahrenkamp. Stutt- 
gart, 1928, Julius Hoffman. 165 
figs ——Joh. Fr. Hoff, Adrian Lud- 
wig Richter, Maler und Radierer. 
Verzeichnis seines gesamten graphis- 
chen Werkes. Freiburg, 1926, Rag- 
oczy. 24pp. Svo.—Tassilo Hoff- 
mann, Jacob Abraham und Abraham 
Abramson, 55 Jahre berliner Med- 
aillenkunst (1755 bis 1810). Frank- 
furt a. Main, 1927, J. Kauffman- 
Verlag. 158 pp.; 142 pls. 75 Mk. 
—Holford Collection, Dorchester 
House. Oxford, 1928, University 
Press. 2 vols. of pls. 4to. C. 
Holland, Jean de Metz, Les beaux 
pays: la Belgique. Grenoble, 1926, 
Rey. 152 pp.; 180 figs. Svo - 
W. B. Honey, Old English Porcelain. 
London, 1928, G. Bell & Sons. 


G. J. Hoogewerff, J. Q. Van Reg- 
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teren Altena, Bd. XV _ Arnoldus 
Buchelius. ‘Res Pictoriae’’ aantee- 
keningen over kunstenaars en kunst- 
werken voorkomende in zijn diarium, 
res pictoriae, notae quotidianae en 
descriptio urbis ultrajectinae (1583- 
1639). The Hague, 1928, Nijhoff. 
viii, 109 pp.; 6 pls. 6g. Alfr. 
Hopkins, American Country Houses 
of Today. New York, 1926, Archi- 
tectural Book Publ. Co. 330 pp.; 


figs. Svo. Paul Horn, Diissel- 
dorfer Graphik in alter und neuer 
Zeit (Schriften stiidtischen 


Kunstmuseums in Diisseldorf, 
Diisseldorf, 1928, Bagel. 232 pp.; 
figs. 4to. 16 Mk -Carl Horst, 
Die Architektur der deutschen Ren- 
aissance. Berlin, 1928, Propylaen 


Verlag. 327 pp.; 16 pls. 4to. 23 
Mk. Louis Hourticq, La Renais- 


sance. Album comment- 
ées i lusage de la classe de 3° de 
l’enseignement secondaire. Paris, 
1926, Hachette. 64 pp.; figs. Svo. 
——Louis Hourticq, La vie des 
images. Paris, 1927, Hachette. 246 
pp.; 16 pls.; 400 figs. 4to. 75 fr. 
——O. Hiver, Das Eisenwerk. Die 
Kunstformen d. Schmiedeisens vom 
Mittelalter bis zum Ausgang d. 18. 
Jh. Berlin, 1927, Wasmuth.  xlvii 
pp.; 320 pp. of figs. 4to. 36 Mk. 
- Sisley Huddleston, Normandy; 
its Charm, its Curiosities, its Antiq- 
uities, its History, its Topography. 
Garden City, N. Y., 1928, Double- 
day, Doran. 325 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
$3. Th. Huneke, Baukunst am 
Niederrhein. Mitteilungen neuzeit- 
lichen Kunstschaffens. I. Diissel- 
dorf, 1926, Braun. 28 pp.; figs. 
4to.—F rank Hurlbutt, Bow Porce- 
lain. London, 1926, Bell. 183 pp.; 
64 pls. fol. Martin Hiirlimann, 
Frankreich. Baukunst, Landschaft 
und Volksleben. Berlin, 1927, Ver- 
lag Ernst Wasmuth. Chr. Hus- 
sey, Petworth House (Sussex), the 
Seat of Lord Leconfield. London, 
1926, Country Life. 54 pp.; figs. 
Svo. Henri Hymans, L’art dans 
les Pays-Bas; son évolution, son in- 
fluence. Brussels, 1926, Weissen- 
bruch. 496 pp.; pls. Svo. 100 fr. 


Illustrations to the Catalogue. III 


(National Gallery). British, French 
and Spanish Schools. London, 1926, 
National Gallery. 190 pls. Svo. 
——Florence Ingersoll-Smouse, Jo- 
seph Vernet, peintre de marine (1714- 
1789). Etude critique et catalogue 
raisonné, Paris, 1926, Bignon. 230 
pp.; 152 pls. 4to.——L’intérieur 
moderne et sa décoration. Paris, 
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1926, Société du livre d’art ancien et 
moderne. 120 pls. 4to. -Fred- 
erick T. Irwin, The Story of Sand- 
wich Glass and Glass Workers. 
Manchester (New Hampshire), 1926, 
The author. 99 pp.; figs. Svo.—— 
William M. Ivins, Prints and Books. 
Cambridge, 1926, Harvard Univ. 
385 pp.; figs. Svo. 


Giinther Jachmann, Adolf von Hilde- 


brands Briefwechsel mit Conrad 
Fiedler. Dresden, 1927, Wolfgang 
Jess. 16 pls. Rilla Evelyn Jack- 
man, American Arts. Chicago,1928, 
Rand, MeNally. 598  pp.; figs. 
12mo. $3.60. Jahrbuch der Ge- 
sellschaft schweizerischer Maler, Bild- 
hauer und Architekten (1925). St. 
Gallen, 1926, Tschiidy. iv, 44 
pp.; pls. 4to. Jahrhundertschau 
deutscher Malerei (Mar.—Apr. 1926). 
Vienna, 1926, Holzel. pls. Svo. 

Edmond Jaloux, André Favory. 
Paris, 1926, Gallimard. 64  pp.; 
29 figs. 16mo. Guillaume Jan- 
neau, Le luminaire et moyens d’éc- 
lairage nouveaux (Exposition des arts 
décoratifs). Paris, 1926, Moreau. 
1S pp. 4to. J. Jantke, J. Rei- 
chel, Die Schlésserlehre. Grund- 
lagen fiir Baukunst und Maschinen- 
schlésser und verwandte Gewerbe. 
Liibeck, 1926, Coleman. 215 pp.; 
561 figs. Svo. Paul Jarry, Les 
vieux hétels de Paris. Le quartier du 
Palais-Royal. Décorations exté- 
rieures et intérieures. Notices his- 
toriques et descriptives. Paris,1926, 
Contet. 23 pp.; 40 pls.; figs. fol. 

E. Jeangros, Gewerbe-Museum, 


Bern. Buchbinderei-Ausstellung, 
1926. Bern, 1926, Kuhn. 60 pp.; 
figs. Svo Hilary Jenkinson, 


The Later Court Hands in England 
from the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth 
Century. Illustrated from the Com- 
mon Paper of the Scriveners’ Com- 
pany of London, the English Writing 
Masters, and the Public Records. 
Cambridge, 1927, University Press. 
x, 200 pp.; 44 pls. fol. 45 sh.—— 
Maud F. Jerrold, Italy in the Ren- 
aissance. Boston, 1928, J. W. Luce. 
292 pp.; figs. $4.50. P. Johan- 
sen,  Billetkomposition. Grund- 
traek af dens Love. Copenhagen, 
1926, Hagerup. 150 pp.; figs. S8vo. 

Alfred Forbes Johnson, French 
Sixteenth-Century Printing (Periods 
of Typography). New York, 1928, 
82 pp.;figs. Svo. $3.50. 

Balogh Jolan, Contributi alla 
storia delle relazioni d’arte e di cul- 
tura tra Milano e l’Ungheria. Bud- 
apest, 1928, Pizmany-Universitit. 
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90 pp.; 20 pls.; figs. S8vo. 
Frantz Jourdain, Robert Rey, Le 
salon d’automne. Paris, 1926, Les 
Arts et le Livre. 93 pp.; 112 figs. 
ito. A. Jubault, Album __per- 
cheron. Planches d’aprés des aqua- 
relles et dessins. Nogent-le-Rotrou, 
1926, impr. Fauquet. 13 pp.; 35 
pls. 4to. -L. Justi, Zweihundert 
Bilder der Nationalgalerie (Berlin), 
erworben 1910 bis 1925. Berlin, 
1926, Bard. 28 pp.; 199 figs. S8vo. 
Gustave Kahn, Fantin-Latour. Paris, 
1926, Rieder. 140 pp.; 40 pls. 8vo. 
Eugen Kalkschmidt, Der Gold- 
macher Joh. Fr. Béttger und die 
Erfindung des europiiischen Porzell- 


ans. Neue Aufl. Stuttgart, 1926, 
Deck. 80 pp.; 60 figs. Svo. 


Katalog der Schubert-Zentenar-Aus- 
stellung der Stadt Wien 1928 im 
Messepalast. Vienna, 1928, Neues 
Rathaus. viii, 158 pp. Svo. 2sch. 
Kataloge des bayerischen Na- 
tional-museums. XIII, 1. Die 
Bildwerke des bayerischen National- 
museums. Augsburg, 1926, Filser. 
xxix, 163 pp.; 336 pls. fol. -H. 
Kehrer, Spanische Kunst von Greco 
bis Goya. Munich, 1926, Hugo 
Schmidt. 365 pp.; 250 figs. 4to. 
Léonard Keil, Die Promotions- 
listen der Artisten-Fakultit von 
1604-1794 (Trier University). Trier, 
1926, Paulinus-Druckerei. vii, 208 
pp. S8vo.——G. J. Kern, Die ver- 
schollene “Kreuztragung’”’ des Hu- 
bert oder Jan van Eyck. Berlin, 
1927, Perl. 23 pp.; figs. 5 Mk. 
Carl Kersten, [reitragende Holz- 
bauten. Lehrbuch. 2. Aufl. Ber- 
lin, 1926, Springer. viii, 340 pp.; 
742 figs. 4to.——Otto Er. Kiesel, 
August Holler, Ohlsdorf; Fiihrer 
durch die Sehenswiirdigkeiten des 
Ohlsdorfer Friedhofes. Hamburg, 
1926, Broschek. 44pp.;12pls. 8vo. 
Margarete Killing, Die Glasmacher- 
kunst in Hessen. Ein Beitrag zur 
Gewerbe- und Kunstgeschichte der 


deutschen Renaissance. Marburg, 
1927, N. G. Elwert. 41 pls.; 21 figs. 
Joachim Kirchner, Beschrei- 


bendes Verzeichnis der Miniaturen 
und des Initialschmuckes in den 
Philippus-Handschriften. Leipsic, 
1926, Weber. xi, 140 pp.; 6 pls.; 131 
figs. 4to. 82 Mk. Paul Klop- 
fer, Von der Seele der Baukunst. 
Dessau, 1926, Diinnhaupt. vii, 151 
pp.; 20 pls. Svo.——Heinrich Kluth, 
Das plastische Hérbild in Rundfunk. 
Berlin, 1926, Schmidt. viii, 88 pp.; 
28 figs. Svo. G. Knuttel, Het 


classicisme en de kunst van heden. 
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Utrecht, 
Svo.— 


1926, Oosthoek, 24 pp. 
A. Koch, Farbige Wohn- 
riume der Neuzeit. Darmstadt, 
1926, Koch. viii, 11 pp.; 106 pls. 
tto.—Alex Koch, Das Haus eines 


Kkunstfreundes: Hans Alexander 
Koch. Darmstadt, 1926, Koch. xv, 
15 pp.; 75 figs. 4to. Th. Wesley 
Koch, The Florentine Book Fair. 


The Book-section of the Exposition 
of Decorative Arts. The German 
Book Exhibit at Columbia Univer- 


sity. Evanston, 1926, Northwestern 
University. 149 pp.;pls.; figs. S8vo. 
——Charles Koechlin, Debussy. 


Paris, 1928, Laurens. 127 pp.; figs. 
Svo. 9 fr.—H. Koegler, Beschrei- 
bendes Verzeichnis der basler Hand- 
zeichnungen des Urs Graf, nebst 
einem Katalog der basler Urs Graf 


Ausstellung (1926). Basel, 1926, 
Schwabe. iv, 99 pp.; 20 figs. S8vo. 


——Karl Koetschau, Zu Hans von 


Marées. Diisseldorf, 1926, Sch- 
wann. 12 pp.; figs.  Svo. -J. 
Kohler, Hildesheim (Neue Stadt- 
baukunst) Berlin, 1928, Hiibsch. 
xii, 34 pp.; figs. 4to. 12 Mk.—— 


P. G. Konody, The Uffizi Gallery. 
London, 1926, Nelson. figs. 4to. 
——Paul G. Konody, Maurice W. 
Brockwell, The Louvre. New York, 
1926, Nelson. 319 pp.; pls.; figs. 
8vo.—A. Koukhnoff, Recueil de 
marques de fabriques de porcelaine 
russe. Paris, 1928, Ficker. 116 pp.; 
figs. 16mo. 100 fr Heinrich 
Kreisel, Prunkwagen und Schlitten. 
Leipsic, 1928, Karl W. Hiersemann. 
——Enrnst Kris, Melozzo da Forli. 
Acht farbige Wiedergaben nach 
Hauptwerken des Kiinstlers. Leip- 
sic, 1926, Seemann. 8 pp.; 8 pls. 
4to.——H. Kroeller-Miiller, be- 
schouwingen over problemen in de 
ontwikkeling der moderne schilder- 


kunst. Amsterdam, 1926, ‘‘Hol- 
land.”” 259 pp.; figs. Svo. oO. 
Kriiger, Die lithographischen Ver- 
fahren und der Offsetdruck. Leip- 
sic, 1926, Brockhaus. Svo. Al- 


fred Kiibin, Diimonen und Nacht- 


gesichte. Dresden, 1928, Reissner. 
62 pp.; 130 pls. 4to. E. Kiih- 
nel, La miniature en Orient. Trad. 
par Paul Budry. Paris, 1926, Crés. 
57 pp.; 154 pls.; figs. 4to. 

Willi Kurth, Deutsche Maler im 
XIX. Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1926, 


Die Buchgemeinde. 40 pp.; 96 pls. 

Louis Lacrocq, Chronique des tapis- 

i d’Aubusson et de 


series anciennes 
Felletin. 4° série. Limoges, 1926, 
Ducourtieux et Gout. 52 pp. 8vo. 
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——tTh. Laengin, Die Handschriften 
der badischen Landesbibliothek in 
Karlsruke. VIII. 2. Karlsruke, 
1926, Landesbibliothek. xlviii, 104 
pp. 4to. 10 Mk.——J. B. de La 
Faille, L’ceuvre de Vincent Van 
Gogh. Catalogue raisonné. Paris, 
1928, Van Oest. ix, 243 pp.; 232 
pls. 4to. 850 fr——R. La Gal- 
lienne, The Romantic. London, 
1926, Putnam. 208 pp.; 17 pls. 
Svo.—La Haye et Amsterdam. 
Art francais (1926). The Hague, 
1926, Société ‘“Pulchri Studio.” 
69 pp. 16mo.——Maxime Lalanne, 
A Treatise of Etching. Trans. from 
the French by 8S. R. Keehler. Lon- 
don, 1926, Foyle. 110 pp.;_ pls. 
S8vo.——Alexandre Lallemand, Neuf 
dessins gravés. Introd. par Fierens- 
Gevaert. Brussels 1926, Aryenne. 
8 pp.; 9 pls. fol—Anton Land- 
stetter, Der moderne Mébel und 
Bautischler. Vienna, 1926, Ulrichs. 
35 pls. fol——E. M. Lang, The 
Etchings of Andern Zorn. London, 
1926, Foyle. 28 pp.; 101 figs. 4to. 

-Richard Langer, Totenmasken. 
Mit einer Einleitung von Hans 
W. Gruhle. Leipsic, 1927, Georg 
Thieme. 67 pls.——R. Lanson, Le 
gout du moyen-ige en France au 
XVIII° siécle. Paris, 1926, Van 
Oest. 56 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo.— 
Méandre de Lapouyade, Essai 
d’histoire des faienceries de Bordeaux 
du XVIII¢ siécle 4 nos jours. Bor- 
deaux. 1926, Mounastre-Picamilh. 
100 pp.; 26 pls. 4to—Paul de 
Lapparent, Toulouse-Lantrec (Mas- 
ters of Modern Art). Trans. by 
W. F. H. Whitmarsh. New York, 
1928, Dodd, Mead. 102 pp.; figs. 
12mo. $2.——Philippe de Las 
Cases, L’art rustique en France: la 
Bretagne. Paris, 1926, Albin- 
Michel. 148 pp.; figs. Svo.—— 
Bernh. Lasch, Emanuel Leutze als 
Bildnismaler. Diisseldorf, 1926, 
Schwann. 15 pp.; figs. Svo.— 
R. de La Sizeranne, Celebrities of the 
Italian Renaissance in Florence and 
inthe Louvre. Trans. by E. Jeffery. 
New York, 1926, Brentano’s. 363 
pp.; figs. Svo.——H. M. Latham, 
Catalogue Raisonné of Engraved 
British Portraits from Altered Plates, 
from the Notes of George Somes 
Layard. London, 1928, P. Allan. 
xi, 134 pp. 4to.——A. P. Laurie, 
The Painter’s Methods and Mate- 
rials. London, 1926, Seeley. 250 
pp.; 18 pls.; figs. Svo.——Ernest 
Law, Hampton Court Gardens, Old 
and New, a Survey. London, 1926, 
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Bell. 81 pp.; 55 figs. Svo.— 
Oscar Lazar, Personnalités gene- 
voises. Album de portraits. Gen- 
eva, 1926, Atar. 4 pp.; 101 pls. 
fol——-J. Lazaro, Un retrato de 
Gilbert Stuart en Espaia. Madrid, 
1926, Blass. 15 pp.; 2 pls. 4to. 
——A. Le Braz, Vieilles chapelles de 
Bretagne. Paris, 1928, Morancé. 
84 pp.; 32 figs. 8vo. 25 fr— 
Georges Lecomte, Louis Charlot. 
Paris, 1926, Imile-Paul. 6. pls.; 
139 figs. to. Ch. E. Jeanneret 
Le Corbusier, Almanach d’architec- 
ture moderne. Paris, 1926, Crés. 
200 pp.; 172 figs. Svo. Ch. 
E. Jeanneret Le Corbusier, Kom- 
mende Baukunst. Uebersetzt von 
H. Hildebrandt nach “Vers une 
architecture. Stuttgart, 1926, Deut- 
sche Verlags-Anstalt. xv, 254 pp.; 
230 figs. 4to.——Ch. E. Jeanneret 
Le Corbusier, Urbanisme. Paris, 
1926, Crés. 324 pp.; 215 figs. 
Svo.— Hector Lefuel, Documents 
d’architecture. Boutiques __paris- 
iennes du premier empire. Paris, 
1926, Morancé. 20 pp., 32. pls. 
4to.—Hector Lefuel, Jacob Des- 
malter, ébéniste de Napoléon Is" et 
de Louis XVIII. Paris, 1926, Mor- 
ancé. 464 pp.; 24 pls.; figs. S8vo. 
——Margaret Leicester-Warren, 
Stories of the British Artists. Bos- 
ton, 1928, Medici Soc. 131 pp.; figs. 
12mo. $1. J. Leisching, Die 
graphischen Kiinste. Vienna, 1926, 
Bundesverlag fiir Unterricht. 269 
pp.; 19 pls.; 35 figs. Svo. Ru- 
dolf Lempp, Das alte Rathaus in 
Esslingen. Esslingen, 1926, Bechtle. 
54 pp.; 4 pls.; figs. Svo. Paul 
Léon, Exposition internationale des 
arts decoratifs et industriels mod- 
ernes. Paris, 1925. Rapport gén- 
éral. IV, V, VI, IX, XI. Paris, 
1927, Librairie Larousse. 4to. 
Heinrich Leporini, Hans Holbein der 


Jiingere. Acht Kupfertiefdrucke. 
Vienna, 1926, Manz. 4 pp.; 8 pls. 
ito. Heinrich Leporini Die 


lerzeichnung. Ein Handbuch fiir 
Liebhaber. Berlin, 1928, Schmidt. 
vill, 405 pp., 169 figs. S8vo. 1S 
Mk.——Heinrich Leporini, Rem- 
brant. Vierundzwanzig Kupfertief- 
drucke. Vienna, 1926, Manz. 8 
pp.; 24 pls. 4to. -Frédéric Le 
Roy, Le vieux Calais. T. Il. Ca- 
lais, 1926, Impr. nouvelle. 104 pp. 
ito. -J. Lessing, Alt-orientalische 
Teppichmeister, nach Bildern und 
Originalen der XV.-XVI._ Jahr- 
hunderten gezeichnet. Berlin, 1926, 
Wasmuth. 19 pp.; 30 pls. fol.— 
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Ernst Liebermann, Zeichen und 
Malvorlagen nach Kiinstleroriginalen. 
6. Malerische Architekturen. Rav- 
ensburg, 1926, Maier. 8 pls. fol. 
J. Lieure, Catalogue de l’ceuvre 
gravé de Jacques Callot. Pari-, 
1926, Gazette des Beaux-arts. 360 
pp.; 330 pls. 4to. J. Lieure, 
Lécole francaise de gravure des orig- 
ines 4 la fin du xvi® s. Paris, 1928; 
la Renaissance du Livre. 190 pp.; 
24 «figs. I6mo. 15. fr. Wilh. 
Linke, Anlang und Betrieb eines 
modernen Emanillierwerkes. 2. Aufl. 
Leipsic, 1926, Thomas. viii, 163 
pp.; 42 figs. Svo E. Barnard 
Lintott, The Art of Water Colour 
Painting. London, 1926, Chapman 
& Eyre. 298 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
Literatuur over Rubens in de Hoof- 
bibliotheek der Stad Antwerpen. 
Antwerp, 1927, Drukkerij E. De 
Coter A. G. Little, Notes on the 
Exhibition of Franciscan Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum (Sep- 
tingentenary of St. Francis, October 
1926). London, 1926, Brit. Mus. 
2 sh. K. Lohmeyer, G. Ph. Sch- 
mitt; ein Pfilzer Maler der Roman- 
tik. WKaiserslautern, 1926, Crusius. 
37 pp.; 29 pls. Svo Modesto 
Lopez Otero, Una influencia espa- 
hola en la arquitectura norte ame 
cana. Madrid, 1926, Villarroca. 35 
pp.; pls. 4to. Karl Lorenz, 
Die beiden Holzschnitt-Bildwort- 
Biicher. I-Il. Gremsmiihlen, 1926, 
Bucheneck. 54, 51 pls. fol. 
Wilh. Lotz, Gold und Silber. 
Deutsche Goldschmiedearbeiten der 
(Gegenwart. Berlin, 1926, Recken- 
dorf. 23 pp.: 64 pls. 4to. 
Hans Loubier, Der Bucheinband von 
seinen Anfiingen bis zum Ende des 
XVIII Jahrhunderts. 2. Aufl. 
Leipsic, 1926, Klinkhardt u.  Bier- 
mann. vil, 272 pp.; 232 figs. 4to. 
G. K. Loukomski, Le Kremlin 
de Moseou. Paris, 1928, Nilsson 
146 figs. 4to. 250 fr. G. K. 
Loukomski, Mobilier et décoration 
des anciens palais impériaux russes 


6S pp.; 84 figs. 250 fr. Wilhelm 
Liibke, Deutsche Kunstgeschichte 
Revised by A. Grebenlow. Berlin, 


1927, Eigenbrédler-Verlag. viii, 616 
pp.; 327 figs. Svo. 10 Mk. 

Edw. V. Lucas, Frans Hals. New 
York, 1926, Doran. 20 pp.; figs 
16 mo Edw. V. Lucas, Giorgione 
New York, 1926, Doran. 20 pp.; 
figs. 16mo Edw. V. Lucas, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. New York, 1926, 
Doran. 20 pp.; fig. 16 mo. 


Edw. V. Lucas, Van Dyck. New 
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York, 1926, Doran. 20 pp.; figs. 
16 mo. Edw. V. Lucas, Velas- 
quez. New York, 1926, Doran. 20 
pp.; figs. 16mo. Luc-Benoist, 
La sculpture romantique. Paris, 
1928, Renaissance du Livre. 187 
pp.; 24 pls. S8vo. Felix Graf von 
Liickner, D. H. Sarnetzki, Max K. 
Rohe, 53 Gemiilde deutscher Maler 
von der Nord- und Ostsee und ihrer 
Kiisten in originalgetreuen Farben- 
drucken. Cologne, 1926, Hoursch 
& Bechstedt. 32 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 
A. Ludovici, An Artist’s Life in 
London Paris 1IS70—1925 
London, 1926, Fisher & Unwin. 210 
pp.; 5 pls. Svo. G. H. Luquet, 
Le dessin enfantin. Paris, 1927, 
Alean. 269 pp.; 146 figs. 16mo. 
20 fr. W. Liithi, Urs Graf und die 
Kunst der alten Schweizer. Zurich, 
1928, Orell Fiissli. viii, 143 pp.; 
12 pls. 4to. IS fr. (Swiss). 
M. Luthmann, Het gebouw van den 
Haagschen Bijenkorf; Architect P. 
L. Kramer. Santpoort, 1926, Mees. 
3 pp.; 17 pls. Svo. M. Lydis, 
Miniatures pour le Coran. Paris, 
1926, Société du livre d'art ancien et 
moderne. 42 pls. 4to. Bohun 
Lynch, A History of Caricature. Lon- 
don, 1926, Faber. 142 pp.; figs. S8vo. 


Gerstle Mack, Thomas Gibson, Archi- 


tectural Details of Southern Spain. 
New York, 1928, William Helburn. 
149 pp.; 113. figs. fol. $16. 

Felix Mader, Die Kunstdenkmiiler 
von Bayern. IV, 16 (Stadt Land- 


shut). Munich, 1927, Oldenbourg. 
v, 537 pp.; 42 pls.; 419 figs. 4 to. 
10 Mk. S. Makovsky, Peasant 
Art of Subcarpathian tussia. 


Prague, 1926, Plamja. 153 pp.; 
figs.; pls. fol. Lucien de Male- 
ville, Corps sans Ame. Chateaux du 
Périgord. Paris, 1926, Le Goupy. 
10 pp.; 12. pls. fol Jeanne 
Mangin, Le paysage frangais des 
enlumineurs 4 Corot, Paris, 1928, 
Payot. 225 pp.; pls. 8S vo. 50 fr. 
I manoscritti e i disegni di 
Leonardo da Vinci. I (il codice 
(Arundel 263, parte 2). Rome, 1927, 
Danesi. 171 pp.; figs. 4to. 
Aage Marcus, Thorvaldsens Portraet- 
buster. Copenhagen, 1926, Gylden-. 
dal. 116 pp.; 66 pls. 8 vo. 
J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, Musée de 
Cluny. Les tapisseries dites la 
Dame A la licorne. Paris, 1926, 
Lapina, 9 pp.; 6. pls. fol. 
Auguste Martin, L’imagerie orléan- 
aise. Paris, 1928, Duchartre & Van 
Buggenhoudt. 268 pp.; 187. pls. 
140fr. Henry Martin, L’art 
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roman. 3rd edit. Paris, 1927, Li- 
brairie R. Ducher. 64 pp.; 93 figs. 
8 vo. 9 fr. Henry Martin, Les 
joyaux de l’enluminure & la Biblio- 
théque Nationale (with an intro- 
duction by Comte A. de Laborde). 
Paris-Brussels, 1928, G. Van Oe6cst. 
12, 136 pp.; 102 pls. 8 vo. 480 fr. 
-Henry Martin, La Renaissance 
francaise. 2nd edit. Paris, 1928, 
Librairie R. Ducher. 64 pp.; 80 
figs. 8S vo. 9 fr. Henry Martin, 
La Renaissance italiénne. 3rd edit. 
Paris, 1928, Librairie R. Ducher. 
64 pp.; 58 figs. 8 vo. 9 fr. 
E. Martin-Chabot, Les poincons 
des maitres orfévres de Paris de 1450 
& 1690. Paris, 1927. 8 vo. 
P. H. Martindale Engravings Old 
and Modern. London, 1928, Cran- 
ton. 208 pp.;8pls. Svo. 15sh. 
Charles Martine, Dessins de maitres 
francais. V. Ingres. Recueil de 
65 reproductions avee un catalogue. 
Paris, 1926, Hellen et Sergent. 65 
pls. fol. Frans Masereel, Bilder 
der Grossstadt. Dresden, 1926, 
feissner. 127 pp.; 112 figs. 4to. 
Frans Masereel, Figures et 
grimaces. Paris, 1926, Les Ecrivains 
réunis. 136 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
Frans Masereel, Mein Studienbuch. 
Munich, 1926, Wolff. 39 pp.; 165 
pls. Svo. Robert Massart, sta- 
tuaire. Liege, 1926, Printing Co 
58 pp.; pls. 16mo. A. Masseron 
Quimper, Quimperlé, Locronan, Pen- 
mare’h (Les villes célébres). 
164 pp.; 115 figs. Svo. 18 fr. 
Camille Mauclair, La Normaniie, 
Grenoble, 1926, Arthaud. 156 pp.; 
183 figs. Svo. Camille Mauclair, 
J. F. Bouchor, Sous le ciel de Flor- 
ence. Paris, 1926, Laurens. 178 
pp.; pls. SVO. Sir C. Max- 
well-Lyte, Historical Notes on the 
Use of the Great Seal of England. 
London, 1926, Stationery Office. iv. 
160 pp. Svo. A. L. Mayer, 
Domenico Theotocopuli. El Greco. 
Munich, 1926, MHanfstaengl.  xli, 
74 pp.; 91 pls.; 262 figs. fol. 
Charles de Mecquenem, Le livre 
d’heures de Mgr. Bohier, archevéque 
de Bourges (1515-1519). Bourges, 
1926, Dusser et Larchevéque. 12 
pp.; pls. S8vo. Julius Meier- 
Graefe, Vincent Van Gogh; a Bio- 
graphical Study. Trans. by John 
H. Reece. London, 1926, Medici 
Society. 156, 118 pp.; 102 figs. 
4to. Alfredo Melani Andrea Pal- 
ladio, 1508-1580, le sua vita, la sua 
arte, la sua influenza. Milan, 1928, 
Casa Editrice Ceschina. 90 
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Alf. Melani, L’ornamento nell'archi- 
tetura: ornamento scolpito, orna- 
mento dipinto, ornamento nei suoi 
assiemi. Milan, 1927,Vallardi. xvi, 
540, viii, 592, viii, 593 pp.; 23, 139, 
123 pls. 4to. 3101. Gari Mel- 
chers, Painter. Foreword by Hen- 
riette Lewis-Hind. New York, 1928, 
W. E. Rudge. No p.; 50 figs. fol. 
$10.—F. de Mély, Pierrefonds et 
son architecte Jean Lenoir (1393). 
1927. 4to. Mémoires sur la sec- 
tion du Musée national relative A la 
vie russe dans l’histoire (Zapiski, 
ete.). Leningrad, 1928. 347 pp.; 
numerous figs. 4to. Memorial 
Exhibition of the Works of John 
Singer Sargent (1926). New York, 
1926, Metropolitan Museum. figs. 
Svo.— Memorial Ixhibition of the 
Works of the Late Joseph Pennell, 
Held under the Auspices of the 
Philadelphia Print Club and_ the 
Pennsylvania Museum (1926). Phil- 
adelphia, 1926, Lippincott. 59 pp.; 
figs. Svo. Adolf Menzel, Aus- 
gewiihlte Handzeichnungen. Berlin, 
1926, Propylaeen-Verlag. pp.; 
32 figs. 4to. Eberhard Mertens, 
Miinz- und Geldgeschichte der 
Stadt Northeim. Halle a.d. Salle, 
1928, Verlag Riechmann. 118 pp.; 


15 pls. Jacques Meurgey, An- 
ciens symboles  héraldiques des 
villes de Bourgogne. Paris, 1928, 


Morancé. 14pp. 16mo. Alfred 
G. Meyer, Donatello. 3. Auf. v. 
M. Semrau, Bielefeld, 1926, Vel- 
hagen u. Klasing. 138 pp.; 14 pls.; 
145 figs. Svo. Bruno Meyer, 
Der danziger Artushof. Danzig, 1926, 
Verlagsgesellschaft. 12  pp.; figs. 
Svo. Peter Meyer, Moderne Ar- 
chitektur und Tradition. Zurich, 
1927, Girsberger. 73 pp.; 15. pls. 
Svo. 5 fr. (Swiss). André Mich- 
el, Peintures et pastels de René 
Ménard. Paris, 1926, Colin. 75 
pp.; 66 pls. 4to. Hermann 
Michel, Die kiinstlichen Edelsteine. 
Eine zusammenfassende Darstellung 
ihrer Erzeugung, ihrer Unterscheid- 
ung von der natiirlichen Steinen 
und ihre, Stellung im Handel. 2. 
Aufl. Leipsic, 1926, Diebener. viii, 
177 ~=pp.; 180 figs. Svo. N. 
Michel, Piéces d’habitations mo- 
dernes en couleur. Paris, 1926, 
Koch. 140 pp.; 65 pls. 4to. 
Louis F. Middlebrook, Seals of Mar- 
itime New England. Salem, 1926, 
Essex Institute, 43 pp.; figs. Svo. 
R. Miedema, Albrecht Diire1 
en de reformatie. Huis ter Heide, 
1926, De Tijdstroom. 152 pp.; 32 
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figs. Svo G. Minnucci, L’abita- 
zione moderna popolare nell’ archi- 
tettura contemporanea inglese. 
Rome, 1926, Bardi. 231 pp.; figs. 
Svo Luis Miranda Podadera, 
Museo del Prado. Cuadros de fama 
mundial. Madrid, 1926, Tip. artis- 
tica. 126 pp.; figs. Svo. 
Paul Mohn, Ludwig Richter. 7. 
Aufl. Bielefeld, 1926, Velhagen u. 
Klasing. 162 pp.; 194 figs. 4to. 
Emil Mller, Salai und Leo- 
nardo. Vienna, 1928, Anton Schroll. 
12 Mk Erik Moltesen, Sonnes 
Thorvaldsen Frise og den Forndsaet- 
ninger. Copenhagen, 1926, Woel. 
56 pp.; 2 pls. Svo. Erik Molt- 
esen, Thorvaldsen, hans lif og vaerker. 
Copenhagen, 1926, Pio. 14. pp. 
SVO. H. Monin, Histoire de la 
ville de Saint-Denis et de la basilique. 
Paris, 1928, ‘‘Astra.”” 424 pp.; 53 
pls. Svo. 125 fr. Monographia 
de Victorio Macho. Madrid, 1926, 
Calpe. 31 pp.; 74 pls. fol. 
Dexter Morand, The Monumental 
and Commercial Architecture of 
Great Britain of the Present Day. 
Vol. I. 1928. £30. E. Moreau, 
Intérieurs rustiques et  paysans. 
l série. Paris, 1926, Moreau. 
32 pls. to. E. Moreau, Meu- 
bles gothiques et renaissance. Paris, 
1928, E. Moreau. 40 pls. 4to. 
90 fr José Moreno Villa, Dibujos 
del Instituto de Gijon. Catalogo. 
Madrid, 1926, Artes de la Ilustracion. 
112 pp.; 48 pls. 4to. John Hill 
Morgan, Paintings of John Trumbull 
at Yale University of Historie Scenes 
and Personages Prominent in the 
American Revolution. New Haven, 
1926, Yale Univ. 90 pp.; figs. Svo. 
G. Ed. Mottini, La pittura 
italiana da Leonardo al Tiepolo. 
Milan, 1927, Unitas. 502 pp.; 126 
pls Svo Gabriel Mourey, 
French Art of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (Great Periods in Art). New 
York, 1928, A. & C. Boni. 63 pp.; 
figs. Svo. $4. Gabriel Mourey, 
Les musées de Londres. Paris, 1928, 
Laurens. 36 pls. 4to. 250 fr. 
Antonio Mufioz, L’architettura ba- 
rocea a Roma (Studi Bizantini). 
Rome, 1928, Bestetti e Tumminelli. 
100 pls.; 200 figs. 4to. 450 1 
Le Musée du Louvre. Les chefs- 
d’couvre de la peinture du XIIT® au 
s. Paris, 1928, Lapina. 100 
pls. 4to. 160 fr. Musée (CGal- 
liera. Exposition du cuivre et du 
bronze modernes. Section rétro- 
spective 1926 Puteaux, 1926, 
Impr. Prieur et Dubois. 30 pp. 
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16mo. Musée royal des Beaux- 
Arts de Belgique. Catalogue de 
exposition rétrospective du paysage 
flamand (XVI*-XVII° siécles), du 
8 septembre au 8 novembre 1926. 
Brussels, 1926, Musée de peinture. 
116 pp.; pls. 16mo Museum 
der bildenden WKiinste; Leipziger 
Kunstverein. Deutsch-rémische 
Malerei und Zeichnung, 1790-1830. 
Leipsic, 1926, Kunstverein. 62 pp.; 
17 pls. Svo. Th. Musper, Die 
Holzschnitte des Petrarkameisters. 
Munich, 1927, Verlag der Miinchner 
Drucke. Richard Muther, 
schichte der Malerei. 5. Aufl. Bd. 
1-3. Berlin, 1926, Chryselius. 567, 
589, 602 pp.; 2800 figs. Svo. 


Mario Nani Mocenigo, I! teatro ‘‘La 


Fenice’’; note storiche e artistiche. 
Venice, 1926, Poligr. Venete. xxxiii, 
71 pp.; 4 pls. 4to.——National 
Galleries of Scotland. 19th Report, 
1925-1926. London, 1926, H. M. 
Stationery Office 16mo. Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. Illustrated 
List of the Portraits, with 138 Illus- 
trations and an Index of Artists 
London, 1928, National Portrait 
Gallery. xii, 59 pp. Svo. 1 sh. 
Joseph Naud, Le chateau d’Issy 
et ses hétes. Paris, 1926, Champion. 
446 pp.; 10 pls. Svo. Alfred 
Neckermann, Elegante Dekora- 
tionen. Bd. I. Berlin, 1926, Berg 
& Schock. 5 pp.; 52 pls. 4to 
Nederlandsche Kunst in de laaste 
halve eeuw. Amsterdam, 1926, 
Querido. 80 pp.; figs. Svo. 
Neuere Staatsbauten in Preussen. 
I. Regierungsbezirk Diisseldorf. 
Diisseldorf, 1926, Verlag fiir Archi- 
tektur und Stadtwerke. 58  pp.; 
figs. 4to. Joseph Neuwirth, Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Kunst und des 
deutschen Kunstgewerbes in den 
Siidoestenliindern bis zum Ausgang 


des XIX. Jahrhunderts. <Augs- 
burg, 1926, Stauda. 236 pp.; 83 
figs. Svo. J. R. Nichols, Bells 


thro’ the Ages, the Founders’ Craft 
and the Ringers’ Art. London, 1928, 
Chapman «& Hall. 320 pp.; 128 pls. 
Svo. Carl P. Nielsen, R. 
Berg, Danmarks bogbindere gennem 
400 ar. Copenhagen, 1926, Pio. 
figs. to. Max Niemeyer, Rob- 
ert Vischer: Drei Schriften zum 
iisthetischen Formproblem. Halle 
a. Salae, 1927. 7S pp. 4+ Mk. 

Ben. M. Nissen, Der Rembrandt- 
deutsche Julius Langbehn.  Frei- 
burg, 1926, Herder. iv, 358 pp.; 
5 pls. S8vo Wilhelm _Nisser, 
Michael Dahl and the Contemporary 
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Swedish School of Painting. Upsala, 
1927, Almquist u. Wiksell.- 
Norske Folkebroderier (Kunstin- 
dustrie Museum in Trondhjem). 
Leipsic, 1926, Hiersemann. 3 pp.; 
50 pls. fol. Mary H. Northend, 
American Glass. New York, 1926, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 227 pp.; figs. 
Svo.— Norwegische Bauernstic ker- 
eien. Leipsic, 1926, Hiersemann. 
3 pp.; 50 pls. fol———Alfred Noss, 
Die Miinzen der Stiidte Kéln und 
Neuss (1474-1794). Cologne, 1926, 
Neubner. xiii, 333, 54 pp.; 24 pls. 
4to.— Alfred Noss, Die Miinzen 
von Jiilich, Mérs und Alpen. Mun- 
ich, 1927, Verlag von Kress & Horn- 
ung. xiv, 164 pp.; map; 12 pls. 
36 Mk 


. Oberlingen, Das Posamentier-Kunst- 


gewerbe im XIX. Jahrhundert. 
Cassel, 1926, Krieger. 4 pp.; 40 
pls. 4to.——U. Ojetti, L. Dami, 
Atlante di storia dell’arte italiana. 
II. Milan, 1928, Bestetti e Tum- 
minelli. 250 pp.; 575 figs. 4to. 
361——Howard Pitcher Okie, Old 
Silver and Old Sheffield Plate. New 
York, 1928, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
8vo. $15.——Ernst Oldenbruck, 
Grosse Schule des Holz- und Marmor- 
malerei. I. 2. Aufl. WKlosterneu- 
burg, 1926, Hoefels. 3 pp.; 30 pls. 
4to. -Oscar Ollendorff, Liebe in 
der Malerei. Neue Beitrige zur 
Psychologie der grossen Meister. 
Leipsic, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. viii, 359 pp.; 33 pls. 
8vo.—Pierre Olmer, Le mobilier 
francais d’aujourd’hui (1910-1925 
Paris, 1926, Van Oest. 92 pp.; figs. 
8vo.— Martin Olsson, Erik Palm- 
stedt: Resedagbok 1778-1780. Up- 
sala, 1927. 16 kr.——C. E. Oppot, 
Corot. Paris, 1926, Crés. 24 pp.; 
33 figs. Svo.——G. Oprescu, Géri- 
eault. Paris, 1927, La Renaissance 
du livre. 220 pp.; figs. S8vo. 15 fr. 
-William Dana Orcutt, The Book 
in Italy during the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries Shown in Fac- 
simile Reproductions from the Most 
Famous Printed Volumes. New 
York, 1928, Harper. 219 pp.; pls. 
fol. $15. Emil Orlik, Neue fiinf- 
undneunzig Képfe. Berlin, 1926, 
Cassirer. 7 pp.; 95 pls. 4to.— 
B. N. Osburn, Measured Drawings 
of Early American Furniture. Mil- 
waukee, 1926, Bruce. 84 pp. 8vo. 
-Em. Ostalé-Tudela, Goya, las 
mujeres y el amor. Zaragoza, 1926, 
tip. del Hospicio. 22 pp.; pls. Svo. 
—F. von Ostini, Der Maler Karl 
Spitzweg. Bielefeld, 1926, Velhagen 
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u. Klasing. 79 pp.; 57 figs. Svo. 

John Clyde Oswald, A History 
of Printing, its Development through 
Five Hundred Years. New York, 
1928, Appleton. 426 pp.: figs. Svo. 
$7.50.—J. P. Oud, Holliindische 
Architektur. Munich, 1926, Lan- 
gen. 85 pp.; figs. Svo. 


Isabel Palencia, E] traje regional de 


Espafia; su importancia como ex- 
pressién primitiva de los ideales 
estéticos del pais. Madrid, 1926, 
Edit. Voluntad. 155 pp.; 245 pls. 
4to.— A. H. Palmer, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Drawings, Etchings, 
and Woodeuts by Samuel Palmer 
and Other Disciples of William 
Blake. London, 1926, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 87 pp.; 33 pls. Svo. 
—A. de Paniagua, Lge du renne. 
Paris, 1926, Catin. 292 pp.; 161 figs. 
8vo. Antonio Parellada y Garcia, 
Arquitectura. 2nd edit. Guadala- 
jara, 1926, tip. del Colegio de Huer- 
om 587, 158, 323 pp.; 213 pls. 
4to.——D. C. Parker, Georges Bizet, 
his Life and Works. London, 1926, 
Paul. 284 pp.; 8vo. 7sh. 6d— 
K. T. Parker, Drawings of the Early 
German Schools. London, 1926, 
Benn. 36 pp.; 72 pls. Svo. 
Joseph Partsch, Aus fiinfzig Jahren 
verlorene Schriften. With bibliog- 
raphy by H. Waldbaur. Breslau, 
1927.——Gustav Pauli, Venedig 
(Beriithmte Kunststitten). 5. Aufl. 
Leipsic, 1926, Seemann. 240 pp.; 
185 figs. Svo.——Gustav Pauli, 
Zeichnungen alter Meister in der 
Kunsthalle zu Hamburg: Nieder- 
linder. Neue Folge (XII. Veréff- 
entlichung der Prestel-Gesellschaft). 
Frankfurt-a.-M., 1928, Prestel-Ver- 
lag. 30 pls. fol. 210 Mk.——G. 
Pauly, Das altkieler Biirger- und 
Adelshaus. Wiel, 1926, Handorff. 
160 pp.; 213 figs. 4to. Rud. 
Payer von Thurn, Der Orden vom 
Goldenen Vlies. Vienna, 1926, Am- 
althea-Verlag. 74 pp.: pls. fol.- 
William F. Payson, Mahogany, 
Antique and Modern; a Study of its 
History and Use in the Decorative 
Arts. New York, 1926, Dutton. 
176 pp.; figs. Svo Guiseppe 
Pecci, Cenni storico-artistici sul 
convento di Villa Verucchio. Bo- 
logna, 1926, Stab. riuniti. 23 pp.; 
figs. Svo. Ludwig Pereira-Arn- 
stein, Ueber Temperamalerei. Vien- 
na, 1926, Krystall-Verlag. 32 pp.; 
figs. Svo. Otto Pfaff, Buch und 
Bucheinband, Eine Werbeschrift. 
Zur Ausstellung kiinstlerische Buch- 
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einbiinde der Werkstiitten Burg 
Giebichenstein, Halle-Saale. Halle, 
1926, Knapp. 55 pp.; 12 pls. 4to 

Adolph Philippi, ( Berithm- 
te Kunststitten). 4. Aufl. v. W. 
Hell. Leipsic, 1926, Seemann. 388 
pp.; 260 figs. Svo. Sander Pier- 
ron, Un chantre des Ardennes: le 
peintre-graveur Martinus Antonius 
Kuytenbrouwer. Luxembourg, 1926, 
Editions des cahiers luxembourgeois. 
pls.; figs. Svo W. Pinder, Die 
deutsche Plastik, 9 (Handbuch der 
Kunstwissenschaff). pp. 339-386; 
figs. Wildpark-Potsdam, 1928, 
Athenaion.” 4to. 3.30 Mk. 
Planet, Rumber, Le style Louis 
XIV. Le style Louis XV_ (Les 
Grands Styles Frangais). 150 figs. 
350 fr. Leo Planiscig, Andrea 
Riccio. Vienna, 1927, Schroll. vii, 
504 pp.; 586 figs. 4to. 132 Mk. 

Leo Planiscig, Das Grabdenk- 
mal des Orsato Giustiniani. Vien- 
na, 1928, Anton Schroll. 12 Mk. 

Leo Planiscig, Jacopello dal 
Fiore. Vienna, 1928, Anton Schroll. 
15 Mk. Leo Planiscig, Jacopo 
und Gentile Bellini. Vienna, 1928, 
Anton Schroll. 18 Mk. Alb. 
Plasschaert, Muurschilderingen. 
fotterdam, 1926, Brusse. 51 pp.; 
31 figs. Svo. Gustav Platz, Die 
Baukunst der neuesten Zeit. Berlin, 
1927, Propylien Verlag. 608 pp.; 
25 pls.; figs. Franz Pocci, Das 
Werk des Wiinstlers Franz Pocci 
Kin Verzeichnis seiner Schriften, 
Kompositionen und — graphischer 
Arbeiten zusammengesetzt. Mun- 
ich, 1926, Stobbe. 176 pp.; pls 


ito José Poch Noguer, Leo- 
nardo da Vinei; vida glorio-a. Barce- 
lona, 1926, Araluce. 159 pp.; 9 pls. 
Svo Ernst Pollak, Der Baumeis- 


ter Otto Bartning. Unser Lebensge- 
fiihl gestattet in seinem Werk. 
Bonn, 1926, Schroeder. 35 pp.; 
53 pls. 4to. Mary K. Potter, 
The Art of the Venice Academy. 
London, 1927, Hamilton. 373 pp.; 
figs. Svo. L5sh. Pierre Pradel, 
Le chateau de Montlucon. Moulins, 
1926, Impr. réunies. vi, 87 pp.; 
figs. Svo. Hermione von Preus- 
chen, Der Roman meines Lebens. 
Ein Frauenleben um die Jahrhund- 
ertwende. Berlin, 1926, Koehler. 
294 pp. Svo. Hans Preuss, Die 
deutsche Frommigkeit im Spiegel 
der bildenden Kunst, von ihren 
Anfiingen bis zur Gegenwart dar- 
gestellt. Berlin, 1926, Furche-Kunst- 
verlag. XV, 324 pp.; 157 pls. 
Svo. Preussische Akademie der 
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Kiinste zu Berlin. Friihjahrausstel- 
lung (May-June 1926). Berlin, 1926, 
Akad, der Kiinste. 31 pp.; 12 pls. 
Svo. Pruessische Akademie der 
Kiinste zu Berlin. Herbstausstel- 
lung (Nov.—Dee. 1926). Berlin, 1926 
Akad. der WKiinste. 57 pp.; figs. 
Svo. Giinther Probszt, Die ge- 
priigten Schaumiinzen Innerdéster- 
reichs (Steiermark, Kirnten, Krain). 
Leipsic-Vienna, 1928, Amalthea Ver- 
lag. xvi, 184 pp.; 19 pls. 4to. 28 
Mk. Giinther Probszt, Der 
Schatz des Ordens vom Goldenen 
Vlies. Eine kulturgeschichtliche 
Betrachtung. Augsburg, 1926, Fil- 
ser. 47 pp.; 25 pls. Svo. Leo 
van Puyvelde, Prater, le peintre et 
artisan. Paris, 1926, Van Oe6est. 
24 pp.; pls.; figs. 4to. 


Quelques aquarelles de Lebasque. 


Paris, 1926, Kieffer. 15 pp.; pls. 
fol. 


H. Rackham, edi/., Early Statutes of 


Christ’s College, Cambridge, with 
the Statutes of the Prior Foundation 
of God’s House. Cambridge, 1927, 
Fabb & Tyler. xi, 152 pp. S8vo 
7sh. 6d. Louis Réau, Une dy- 
nastie de sculpteurs au XVIII 
siécle: les Lemoyne. Paris, 1927, 
“Les Beaux Arts.” 252 pp.; 136 
figs. 4to. 125 fr. Louis Réau, 
La gravure en France au XVIII 
siécle. La gravure d illustration 
Paris, 1928, Van Oest. 71 pp.; 72 
pls. 4to. 350° fr. Recueil de 
153 intérieurs de chateaux de France. 
Paris, 1926, Guérinet. 32 pls. fol. 

Anton Reichel, Albrecht Diirer; 
Vierundzwanzig  Kupfertiefdrucke. 
Vienna, 1926, Manz. 8 pp.; 24 pls. 
Rembrandt, L’oeuvre du 
maitre. Paris, 1927, Hachette. xxxvi, 
607 pp.; 643° figs. 4to. 135 fr 

L. Renaud, Les styles dans la 
décoration intérieure. Paris, 1926, 
Moreau. pls. fol. Repro- 
ductions from Illuminated Manu- 
scripts. 4th Series. London, 1927, 
Brit. Mus. 50pls. fol. 7sh. 6d. 

W. Retera, Nederlandsche Bouw- 
meester. I. W. Kromhout. Ams- 
terdam, 1926, Van Munster. iv, 
58 pp.; 25 figs. Svo. Reverdy, 
Pablo Picasso. Paris, 1926, Nou- 
velle Revue francaise. 26 figs. 
16mo. Magda  Révész-Alexan- 
der, Die alten Lagerhiiuser Ams- 
terdams. Eine kunstgeschichtliche 
Studie. Copenhagen, 1928, Marti- 
nus Nijhoff. xii, 190 pp.; 130 figs. 
tto.——W. G. Rice, Beiaarden in de 
Nederlanden. Bijdrage tot de ge- 
schiedenis en de kennis van klokken- 
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spellen en klottetorens in Noord- 
Frankrijk, Belgié, en Nederland. 
Antwerp, 1927, De Nederlandsche 
Boekhandel. 128 pp.;pls. 4to. 125 
fr——Charles R. Richards, Indus- 
trial Art and the Museum. New 
York, 1927, Macmillan. Adrian 
L. Richter, Oelgemiilde, Aquarelle, 
Zeichnungen; herausg. von H. W. 
Singer. Leipsic, 1926, Pinkau. 21 
pp.; 60 pls. 4to. Ludwig Rich- 
ter, Lebenserinnerungen eines deut- 
schen Malers. Hrsg. Fr. 
Nemitz. Berlin, 1926, Deutsche 
Buchgemeinschaft. 470 pp. 8vo. 

Walther Riese, Vincent Van 
Gogh in der Krankheit. Ein Bei- 
trag zum Problem der Beziehung 
zwischen Kunstwerk und Krankheit. 
Munich, 1926, Bergmann. 38 pp.; 
figs. 4to. A. de Rinaldis, Pina- 
coteca del Museo nazionale di Na- 
poli. Catalogo. Naples, 1928, 
Richter. xxiv, 480 pp.; 220 figs. 
12mo. 361. Léon Riotor, L’ Hotel 
de Ville (Visages de Paris). Paris, 


1928, Lafitte. 16mo. 6fr.—Léon 
Riotor, Rodin. Paris, 1927, Alcan. 
144 pp.; pls. 8vo. 15 fr. Her- 


mann Ritschl, Katalog der Erlaucht 
griiflich Harraschen Gemiilde-Galerie 
in Wien. Vienna, 1926, Wolfrum. 
xvi, 132 pp.; 41 pls. Svo. 4 Mk. 

J. M. Ritz, Franken. Text und 
Bildersammlung. Munich, 1926, 
Delphin-Verlag. 40 pp.; 213 figs. 
8vo.—Louis Rivier, Le _peintre 
Paul Robert (1851-1913). L’>homme, 
‘artiste et l'ceuvre, le novateur. 
Neuchatel, 1927, Delachauxet Niestlé. 
iv, 327 pp.; 60 pls. Svo. 20 fr. 
Swiss). Jacques Robiquet, L’art 
et le gottt sous la Restauration 
(1814 A 1830). Paris, 1928, Payot. 
221 pp.; pls. Svo. 60 fr. Edm. 
Robyns, Limitation des bois et des 
marbres. Traité pratique de peinture. 
Paris, 1926, Béranger. 136 pp.; pls. 
Svo. S. Rocheblave, Charles 
Nicolas Cochin, graveur et des- 
sinateur (1715-1790). Paris, 1927, 
Van Oest. 113 pp.; 72 pls. 4to. 
250 fr. Roger Rodiére, Abel 
Pentel, Notice sur le chateau- 
fort de Fressin. Bruay-en-Artois, 
1926, Impr. Dambaine. 20 pp.; 
pls.; figs. 8vo. J. Rodker, 
The Future of Futurism. London, 
1926, Kegan-Paul. 92 figs. Svo. 

Arthur Roessler, In memori- 
am Gustav Klimt. Vienna, 1926, 
Krystall-Verlag. 27 pp. S8vo.— 
Thomas Roffler, Ferdinand Hodler. 
Frauenfeld, 1926, Huber. 88 pp.; 
24 pls. Svo. Alfred Rohde, Hans 
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Dorén, Probleme der angewandten 
Kunst. Hamburg, 1926, Kunst- 
gewerbeverein. 60 pp.; figs. 4to. 

Alexandre Rosembergh, Les 
marques de la_ porcelaine russe, 
Période —_impériale (1750-1916). 
Paris, 1926, Champion. 34 pp.; 87 
pls. 4to. F. Rosenbaum, An- 
leitung zum Aquarellmalen.  Leip- 
sic, 1926, Hochmeister und Thal. 
31 pp. S8vo. Léon Rosenthal, 
L’art et les artistes romantiques. 
Paris, 1928, Le Groupy. 187 pp.; 
figs. Svo. SO fr. Léon Rosen- 
thal, Notre musée l'art expliqué par 
les ceuvres. Paris, 1928, Delagrave. 
130 pp.; figs. 4to. 40fr. Hans 
Rothe, Daumier und der Krieg. 
Leipsic, 1926, List. 8 pp.; 64 pls. 
4to. Richard Rothe, Die Tiische 
und ihre Techniken. Vienna, 1926, 
Deutscher Verlag fiir Jugend. 111 
pp.; 115 figs. S8vo. J. Rothen- 
stein, The Portrait Drawings of W. 
Rothenstein (1889-1925). London, 
1926, Chapman. I11 pp.; 101 pls. 


4to. G. Rouchés, L’architecture 
italienne (Bibliothéque d'histoire de 
art). Paris, 1928, Van Oest. 64 


pp.;64pls. 4to. 36fr. M. Roy, 
L’origine du chateau neuf de Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye (1557). Paris, 
1926. 2pl. Svo. Rudolf Riick- 
lin, Die Kunst des Stahlgravierens. 
Leipsic, 1926, Diebener. pp.;: 
24 pls.; 30 figs. 4to A. Ruesch, 
Guida del Museo nazionale’ di 
Napoli. (In English. Naples, 
1928, Richter. 272 pp.; 98 figs. 
12mo. 18 |. Arthur Riimann, 
Daniel Chodowiecki. Berlin, 1926, 
Wasservogel. 87 pp. Svo. Ar- 
thur Riimann, Die illustrierten deut- 
schen Biicher des XIX. Jahrhund- 
erts. Stuttgart, 1926, Hoffmann. 
viii, 429 pp. Svo Arthur Rii- 
mann, Honoré Daumier. Berlin, 
1926. Wasservogel. 73 pp. Svo. 

—Arthur Riimann, Rembrandt 
der Radierer. Munich, 1926, Del- 
phin-Verlag. 22 pp.; 29 figs. Svo 

Frank Rutter, Evolution in 
Modern Art. London, 1926, Harrap 
166 pp.; 22 pls. Svo. 


Von Sachsens Bauschaffen und tech- 


nischer Wirtschaft. Festschrift zum 
deutschen Architekten und Ingen- 
ieurtag, 1926. Dresden, 1926, In- 
dustrie und Verkehrs-Verlag. 387 
pp.; figs. 4to. Charles Sadoul, 
Le mobilier lorrain (L’art régional en 
France). Paris, 1926, Massin. 40 
pls. 4to. Malcolm C. Salaman, 
Modern Masters of Etching. VIII. 
Marius Bauer. London, 1926, The 
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Studio. ii, 10 pp.; 12 pls.; figs. 
ito. Malcolm C. Salaman, Mod- 
ern Masters of Etching. IX. AI- 
phonse —. London, 1926, The 
Studio. ii, 10 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. 
Malcolm Salaman, Modern Mas- 
ters of Etching. X. Edmund 
Blampied. London, 1926, The 
Studio. 10 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. 
Malcolm C. Salaman, Modern Mas- 
ters of Etching. XI. Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden. London, 1926, 
The Studio. ii, 9 pp.; 12 pls. fol. 
Malcolm C. 
Masters of Etching. Fr. Griggs. 
London, 1926, The Sturlio 12 pp.; 
12 pls. fol. Antoine Sallés, Le 
mouvement artistique et littéraire 4 
Lyon en 1926. Lyon, 1926, Impr. 
Rey. 39pp. 4to Mario Salmi, 
Il “cenacolo” di Leonardo da Vinci 
e le Grazie. Milan, 1926, Treves. 
50 pp.; 57 figs. 16mo.——André 
Salmon, Modigliani, sa vie et son 
ceuvre. Paris, 1926, Libr. des 
Quatre-Chemins. 50 pls. 4to.— 
Salon des Tuileries (Paris, 1926) au 


Palais de Bois, 4 la Porte Maillot. 
Paris, 1926, Albin Michel. 91 pp. 
16mo. Salon du France, organisé 


par Paris-Midi au Musée Galliera. 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, 1926, Belle- 
nand, 30 pp.; figs. 16mo. Max 
Sander, Die illustrierten deutschen 
Biicher des XVIII. Jahrhunderts. 
Stuttgart, 1926, Hoffmann.  xxxii, 
376 pp. S8vo. Edouard Sarradin, 
Carpeaux. Paris, 1927, Rieder. 58 
pp.; 40 pls. I6mo. 16.50 fr. 

Max Sauerlandt, Die deutsche Plas- 
tik des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. 


Munich, 1926, Wolff. 49 pp.; 108 
pls. 4to. Max Sauerlandt, 
Wertformen deutscher Kunst. 
Kdénigstei 1926, Langewiesche. 


1S9 pp.; 4 pls.; figs. Svo. Ernst 
Sauermann, Schleswigholsteinisches 
Jahrbuch. XVII. Die neue Bau- 
kunst in Schleswig-Holstein. Ham- 
burg, 1926, Hartung. xviii, 220 pp.; 
figs. 4to. Fr. Saxl, Antike Gét- 
ter in der Spiitrenaissance. Ein 


Freskenzyklus und ein ‘Discorso” 
des Jacapo Zucchi (Bibliothek War- 
burg, 8. Hft Berlin, 1927, Teub- 
ner. vi, 138 pp.; 4 pls. Svo. 8 
Mk. A. H. Sayce, David George 


Hogarth, 1862-1927. Proc. of the 


British Academy, Vol. XIII. Lon- 
don, 1928, Milford. 7 pp. 4to. 
6 d. Karl Scheffler, Die ecuro- 


piiische Kunst im XIX. Jahrhund- 
ert. Malerei und Plastik. Bd. I. 
Geschichte der europiiischen Malerei 
vom Klassizismus bis zum Impres- 
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sionismus. Berlin, 1926, Bruno 
Cassirer. viii, 471 pp.; 242 figs. 
4to. 35 Mk. Kar! Scheffler, Die 
europiiische Kunst im XIX. Jahr- 
hundert. Malerei und Plastik. Bd. 

Geschichte der  europiiischen 
Malerei vom Impressionismus bis 
zur Gegenwart. Geschichte der eu- 
ropiiischen Plastik im XIX. und XX. 
Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1927, Bruno 
Cassirer. viii, 356 pp.; 174 pp. 
4to. 28 Mk. Gustav Schiefler, 
Die Graphik Ernst Ludwig Kirch- 
ners bis 1924. Bd. I. Berlin, 1926, 
Euphorion-Verlag. 356 pp.;_ pls.; 
figs.  4to. Richard _ Schilling, 
Ohne akademische Bildung. Lebens- 
wege und Erfahrungen einer Kiinst- 


lerseele. Freiburg, 1926, Schilling. 
158s pp.: figs. —Joseph 
Schlecht, Kalender bs ayerischer und 
schwi ibise her Kunst. Jahrg. XXII. 


Munich, 1926, Gese lise haft fiir christ- 
liche Kunst. 24 pp.; figs. 4to—— 
Richard Schlegel, Worlitz. Ein 
Landschaft:idyll und ein Kunstkreis 
in Anhalt. Berlin, 1926, Poetschki. 
67 pp.; figs. Svo. R. Schmidt, 
Hundert Jahre ésterreichischer Glas- 
kunst (1823-1923). Vienna, 1926, 
Schroll. 118 pp.; 36 pis. 4to— 
R. Schmidt-Degener, Rembrandt 
und Vondel (Bibliothek Warburg, 9. 
Hft.). Berlin, 1927, Teubner.—— 
Ludwig Schmieder, Kurpfiilzisches 
Skizzenbuch. Heidelberg, 1926, 
Horning. iv, 43 pp.; 25 figs. 4to. 

Hans Schmithals, Les Alpes. 
Paris, 1926, Calavas. 30 pp.; 336 
pls. 4to.—Anton R. Schmitt, Die 
Wege der neueren Malerei. Fulda, 
1926, Actiendruckerei. 47 pp. 
Svo.—Eduard Schmitt, Handbuch 
der Architektur, I, 3. Die For- 
meniehre des Ornaments, von Her- 
mann Pfeifer. 2. Aufl. Leipsic, 
1926, Gebhardt. viii, 280 pp.; 259 
figs. 4to. Eduard Schmitt, 
Handbuch der Architektur. I, 4 
(Entwerfen, Anlage und Einrichtung 
der Gebiinde). 4. Aufl. Leipsic, 
1926, Gebhardt. vi, 508 pp.; 600 
figs. 4to. Arthur von Schneider, 
Van Dyck der Meister des Portriits. 
Munich, 1926, Delphin-Verlag. 22 
pp.; 29 figs. Svo. Frida Schott- 
miiller, Michelangelo und das Orna- 
ment. Vienna, 1928, Anton Schroll. 
9 Mk.——H. H. Schou, Bekrivelse 
af danske og norske Moenter 1448 
1814 og danske Moenter 1815-1923. 
Copenhagen, 1926, Gad. 398 pp.; 
51 pls. 4to. W. L. Schreiber, 
Handbuch der Holz- und Metall- 
schnitte des XV. Jahrhunderts. 
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I-II. Leipsic, 1926, Hiersemann. 
x, 240, x, 175 pp.; 1173 figs. 4to. 
Wilh. Ludwig Schreiber, Meis- 
terwerke der Metallschneidekunst. 
Bd. III. Ausgewiahlte Schrotblitter 
aus 6ffentlichen Sammlungen und 
Bibliotheken in Berlin, Breslau, 
Budapest, Cambridge, London, Miin- 
chen, Paris, Wien, Wiirzburg, etc. 
Strassburg, 1926, Heitz. 13  pp.; 
21 pls. fol———W. L. Schreiber, 
Handbuch der Holz- und Metall- 
schnitte des XV. Jahrhunderts. 
IV. Bd. Leipsic, 1927, Hiersemann. 
xii, 160 pp.; figs. 4to——W. L. 
Schreiber, Handbuch der Holz- und 
Metallschnitte des XV. Jahrhun- 
derts. V. Metallschnitte 
(Schrotblitter) mit Darstellungen 
religidsen und  profanen  Inhalts. 
Leipsic, 1928, Hiersemann. xii, 215 
pp. S8vo. 50 Mk.——Wilh. Lud- 
wig Schreiber, Holzschnitte, Metalls- 
schnitte, Kupferstiche und Teig- 
drucke im Besitz des Bezirksarchivs 
und der Universitiits und Landes- 
bibliothek Strassburg und der Stadt- 
bibliothek Trier. Strassburg, 1926, 
Heitz. 14pp.;14pls. fol. SO Mk. 
—Rudolf Schrey, Rembrandt- 


Ausstellung (1926). Frankfurt 
a. M., 1926, Stidelsches Kunst- 
institut. 72 pp. Svo.——Fr. von 


Schroeter, Das preussische Miinz- 
wesen 1806 bis 1873. II-III. Ber- 
lin, 1926, Parey. iv, 605, vi, 64 pp.; 
12 pls. Svo.—Paul Schubring, 
Die Kunst der Hochrenaissance in 
Italien. Berlin, 1926, Propylaeen- 
Verlag. 615 pp.; 54 pls.; _ figs. 
4to.—Paul Schultze-Naumburg, 
Das biirgerliche Haus. Frankfurt 
a. M., 1926, Bechhold. viii, 202 
pp.; 110 figs. Svo.—P. Schultze- 
Naumburg, Die farbigen Glasfenster 
des Stephaneums zu Aschersleben. 
Leipsic, 1926, Akademie fiir graph- 
ische Kiinste. 7 pp.; 2 pls. 4to. 
——Ernst Schulz, Collections of 
Incunabula and Their Value for 
Scholars, with Special Reference to 
the Vollbehr Collection. Trans. by 
Powell Spring. New York, 1928, 
W. E. Rudge. 32 pp.; pls. S8vo. 
——Fritz T. Schulz, Niirnberger 
Biirgerhiiuser und ihre Ausstattung. 
Lief. 14-15. Vienna, 1926, Gerlach 
u. Wiedling. 96 pp.; figs. 4to.—— 
W. Schiirmeyer, Der Holzschnitt 
und der Linoleumschnitt. Ravens- 
burg, 1926, Maier. 112 pp.; 7 pls.; 
64 figs. Svo. H. Schwarz, Salz- 
burg und das Salzkammergut. 
Vienna, 1926, Schroll. 104  pp.; 
100 figs. to. -O. Seron, “uresnes 
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d’autrefois et d’aujourd’hui. Sures- 
nes, 1926, Ecole Jean Macé. 450 
pp.; pls. Svo.——F. Servaes, Rem- 
brandt im Rahmen seiner Zeit. 
Vienna, 1926, K6énig. 213 pp.; 70 
figs. Svo.— Hans L. Sierks, Wirt- 
schaftlicher Stiidtebau auf ange- 
wandte kommunale Verkehrswissen- 
schaft. Dresden, 1926, Karlen. 
285 pp.; 63 pls.; 94 figs. 4to. 
Johannes Sievers, Das Palais des 
Prinzen Karl von Preussen. Erbaut 
von K. F. Schinkel. Berlin, 1928, 
Deutscher Kunstverlag.——Karl 
Simon, Figiirliches Kunstegeriit aus 
deutscher Vergangenheit. Kénig- 
stein, 1926, Langewiesche. 127 pp.; 
3 pls.; figs. S8vo. Karl Simon, 
Wilhelm Altheim. Sein Leben und 
sein Werk. Mit einem Katalog 
seiner graphischen Arbeiten von 
August Klipstein. Frankfurt a. M., 
1927, Verlag des Frankfurter Kunst- 
vereins. 4to.—Lucien Simon, In- 
stitut de France. Notice sur la vie 
et les cuvres de M. Adolphe Déche- 
naud. Paris, 1928, Firmin-Didot & 
Co. 12 pp.; 1 fig. 4to.——Osvald 
Sirén, Léonard. de Vinci, l’artiste 
et Vhomme. Edition entiérement 
refondue et mise 4 jour. Traduction 
francaise par Jean Buhot. Paris- 
Brussels, 1928, Van Oest. T. I and 
II/I1I. vii, 210 pp.; 204 pls. 4to. 
550 fr.—kKarl Sitzmann, Die lin- 
denhardter Tafelbilder, ein Friih- 
werk von Matthias Griinewald. 
Bayreuth, 1926, Giessel. 56 pp.; 
20 figs. Svo.——Christopher Small, 
Tunstall Woodbridge, Houses of the 
Wren and Early Georgian Periods. 
Introd. by William G. Newton. 
New York, 1928, William Helburn. 
112 pp.; figs. fol. $10. Ss. C. 
Kaines Smith, An Outline History of 
Painting. London, 1928, Medici 
Society. 274 pp.; 33 pls. 8vo. 
6sh.——S. C. Kaines Smith, Cotman. 
London, 1926, Allan. 166 pp.; 8 pls. 
Svo. Georg Sobotka, Die Bild- 
hauerei der Barockzeit. Vienna, 
1927, Schroll. xi, 180 pp.; 48 pls. 
8vo. 10 Mk. Société des amis 
des arts de Strasbourg. Exposition 
des jouets anciens au Musée his- 
torique (1926). Strasbourg, 1926, 
‘Derniéres Nouvelles.’ 50 pp.; pls. 
Svo.— Société des artistes frangais. 
Le Salon, 1926. 139° exposition 
officielle des Beaux-Arts. Paris, 
1926. Ixx, 231 pp.; 215 pls. 
16mo. Société nationale des 
Beaux-Arts. Catalogue des ouv- 
rages de peinture, sculpture, dessin, 
gravure, architecture, arts décoratifs, 
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exposés au Grand Palais du 1** mai— 
30 juin 1926. Evreux, 1926, Héris- 
sey. 176 pp.; 48 pls. 16mo.— 
G. Socco-Suardo, restauratore 
dei dipinti. 4* ediz. Milan, 1926, 
Hoepli. xvi, 574 pp.; figs. 24mo. 

M. Sonnen, Holzbauten éstlich 
der Weser. Die Entwicklung der 
Holzbauten um die Wende der 
XVI-XVII. Jahrhunderten zwischen 
Weser und Elbe. Miinster, 1926, 
Aschendorff. vii, xxiv, 200 pp.; 
208 figs. 4to.——aAlb. Sorbelli, In- 
ventari dei manoscritti delle bibli- 
oteche d'Italia. XXXV_ (Pesaro), 
XXXVI (Bologna). Florence, 1926, 
Olschki. 315, 279 pp. S8vo. 40, 
60 1. H. Soulange-Bodin, Les 
anciens de France. L’Ile 
de France (Abondant, Athis, Main- 
tenon, Sucy-en-Brie, Suisnes). 
Paris, 1926, Contet. fol. Staat- 
liches Kupferstich-Kabinett. Girten 
aus alter Zeit-Fiihrer durch die Halb- 
jahrausstellung (1926). Dresden, 
1926, Staatliches Kupferstich-Kabi- 
nett. 14 pp.; 14 pls. 8vo.—— 
Statens Museum for Kunst. For- 
tegnelse over den danske Afdelings 
Malerier og Skulpturer. Copen- 
hagen, 1926, Museet. 120 pp. 
16mo. Konrad Stauss, Kacheln 
und Oefen der Mark Brandenburg. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Kachelofens in Deutschland. Strass- 
burg, 1926, Heitz. 106 pp.; 74 pls. 
Svo. Walter Steinecke, Ex-libris. 
Lemgo, 1926, Abraxas-Verlag. 20 
pls. 16mo. R. Steiner, Wege zu 
einem neuen Baustil. Dornach, 
1926, Philosophischer Verlag. viii, 


67 pp.: figs. 4to. Helga Ste- 
mann, F. Meldahl og hans venner. 
I (1827-1854). Copenhagen, 1926, 


Hagerup. 250 pp.; figs. Svo.— 
Hugo Stephani, Die Schildermalerei 
und ihre Nebenzweige. Munich, 
1926, Callwey. 120 pp.; 40 figs. 
Svo. George A. Stephen, Hun- 
dred Pictures of Norwich; the City of 
Gardens, Churches and Antiquities, 
Selected and Described. Norwich, 
1926, Jarrold. 108 pp. 4to. 

M. Stijéns, De beeldende Kunsten 
in Belgié (xix en xxecuw). Brughes, 
1926, De Centrale Boekhandel. 95 
pp.; pls. 16mo. Alfred Stix, 
Von Ingres bis Cézanne. 32 Hand- 
zeichnungen franzésischer Meister 
aus der Albertina. Vienna, 1927, 
Schroll. 16 pp.; 32 pls. Svo. 3 
Mk Erich Stock, Oecle, Firnisse, 
Lacke und Sikkative im Gewerbe des 
Malers. Munich, 1926, Callwey. 
84 pp. S8vo. Benno J. Stokvis, 


Tabarant, Utrillo. 


Nasporingen omtrent Vincent Van 
Gogh in Brabant. Amsterdam, 
1926, Van Looy. iv, 39 pp.; 5 pls. 
Svo.——E. E. Strasser, Neuere hol- 
lindische Baukunst. Munich-Glad- 
bach, 1926, Fiihrer-Verlag. 64 pp.; 
32. figs. Svo.——Arthur Stratton, 
Interior Decoration of the Eight- 
eenth Century, from Designs of 
Abraham Swan. London, 1928, J. 
Tiranty & Co.——C. Stiirmer, K6l- 


nisch-braunes Steinzeug. Berlin, 
1926, Tonindustrie-Zeitung. 18 pp.; 


figs. Svo. 
Paris, 1926, Bern- 
heim jeune. 259 pp.; figs. 4to.— 
Hector Talvart, Fr. de Vaux de 
Foletier, R. Bourriau, Le pays 
d’Aunis et de Saintonge. La Ro- 
chelle, 1926, R. Bergevin. 98 pp.; 
pls.; 63 figs. Svo.——E. Tambour, 
Les Gondy et le chateau de Noisy 
(1568-1732). Paris, 1926, Bailliére. 
107 pp.; 13 pls. 16mo.——Les tapis 
de Gustave Fayet. Paris, 1926, 
Musée des arts décoratifs. 14 pp. 
Svo.——Ch. Terrasse, L’architec- 
ture lombarde de la _ renaissance 
(1450-1525). Paris, 1926, Van 
Oest. 38 pp.; 32 pls. 16mo. 
W. Thaler, Hessen: Das liindliche 
Bauwesen. Berlin-Halense, 1926, 
Deutscher Architektur-Verlag. 90 
pp.: pls.; figs. 4to.——Max Thal- 
mann, Vom Rhythmus der Neuen 
Welt. America Holzschnitt. 
Jena, 1926, Diederichs. 5 pp.; 24 
pls. 4to. Le théatre, le cirque, 
le music-hall et les peintres du 
XVIII¢ siécle & nos jours. Préface 
de Camille Mauclair. Paris, 1926, 
Flammarion. 139 pp.; pls. 4to. 
-Wilhelm Thielsen, Zeittafeln 
zur Kunst der Heimat: Merseburg. 
Merseburg, 1926, Baltz. 7 pp.; pls. 
Svo.—Karl Thomas, Die Malerin 
Bertha Kaiser. Munich, 1926, 
Artis-Verlag. 15 pp.; 5 pls. 8vo. 
L. Tider-Toutant, Exposition 
des Beaux-Arts (Niort, 1926). 
Compte-rendu. Niort, 1926, Impr. 
poitevine. 48 pp. 16mo. Hans 
Tietze, Die Gezeichneten des Herrn 
Dolbin. Karikaturen. Vienna, 
1926, Krystall-Verlag. 8 pp.; 20 
pls. Svo. H. Avery Tipping, 
English Homes. VI. 1 (Late Geor- 
gian, 1760-1820). London, 1926, 
Country Life. 402 pp.; 609 figs. 
ito. Rodolphe Toepffer, Réflex- 
ions et menus propos d’un peintre 
genevois. Geneva, 1926, La ‘Petite 
Fusterie.” 575 pp. S8vo. John 
Torcapel, Vieilles maisons. Trente 
dessins autour de Genéve. Geneva, 
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1926, Payot. 12 pp.; 30 pls. 4to. 
——tTrente ans d’art indépendant 
(1884-1913). Rétrospective de la 
Société des artistes indépendants. 
Catalogue. Paris, 1926, Impr. 
"Emancipatrice. 240 pp. 16mo. 
——Les trésors des bibliothéques de 
France (Manuscrits, incunables, 
livres rares, dessins, estampes, objets 
d'art). I, Nos. 1-4. Paris, 1926, 
Van Oest. 178 pp.; pls. 4to.— 
W. Triibner Ausstellung in der 
Kunsthalle Basel (1927). Basel, 
1927, Schwabe. iv, 46 pp.; 27 pls. 
Svo.—Tva Gustavianska Mistare. 
N. Lafrensen och E. Martin, samtida 
gravyrer. Fase. 17-24. Stockholm, 
1926, Wahlstrém & Widstrand. 64 
pls. 8vo. 

Hermann Uhde-Bernays, Robert 
Ziind. Basel, 1926, Schwabe. 47 
pp.; 36 pls. Svo.— Alfred Un- 
gerer, Les horloges d’édifice; leur 
construction, leur montage, leur 
entretien. Suivi d'une nomencla- 
ture des horloges monumentales et 
astronomiques les plus remarquables, 
Paris, 1926, Gauthier-Villars. — vi, 
334 pp.; figs. Svo.——Union ré- 
gionale des arts plastiques. Salon 
Sud-KEst. Lyon, 1926. pls. 
SVO 

Marius Vachon, Le Louvre et les 
Tuileries. Histoire monumentale 
nouvelle. Le “Grand dessein’’ de 
Pierre Lescot. Lyon, 1926, Deprelle 
et Camus. 331 pp. 8vo.——J. 
Vacquier, Les anciens chdteaux de 
France. 9° série: La Touraine, 
Amboise, Chenonceau, Ussé (Coll. 
Les Anciens Chateaux de France). 
Paris, 1927. 12 pp.; 39 figs. 160 fr. 

Arthur Valdenaire, Friedrich 
Weinbrenner; sein Leben und seine 
Bauten. 2. Aufl. Karlsruhe, 1926, 
Miiller. vii, 346 pp.; pls.; figs. 
{to. A. A. Van der Meulen, 
Sleutel van het Rembrandts mysterie. 
Schalekamp, 1926, Van de Grampel. 
32 pp. Svo. Gerrit Van Houten, 
Zijn levensbeschrijving, met 50 re- 
producties zijner werken, door Alida 
van Houten. Met een inleiding van 
G. Knuttel, Jr. Copenhagen, 1928, 
Martinus Nijhoff. viii, 40 pp.; 50 
pls. 4to. 15 fi. Raimond Van 
Marle, The Development of the 
Italian Schools of Painting. VI 
(Index). The Hague, 1926, 
Nijhoff. 155 pp. 4to. Raimond 
Van Marle, The Development of the 
Italian Schools of Painting. VIII. 
The Hague, 1928, Nijhoff. 507 pp.; 
8 pls.; 317 figs.; 4to. 25 fi. - 
Raimond Van Marle, The Develop- 
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ment of the Italian Schools of Paint- 
ing. X. The Hague, 1928, Nijhoff. 
605 pp.; 11 pls.; 344 figs. 4to. 25 
fl——Raimond Van Marle, The 
Renaissance Painters of Florence in 
the Fifteenth Century. The First 
Generation. The Hague, 1928, 
Martinus Nijhoff. 25 g——Giorgio 
Vasari. Les vies des plus excellentes 
peintres, sculpteurs et architectes. 
Trad. de Charles Weiss. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1928, Dorbon-Ainé. 1004 pp.; 
pls. Svo. 145 fr. Hermann O. 
Vaubel, Die Miniaturenhandschriften 
der giessener Universititsbibliotek 
und der griifl. solmsischen Bibliothek 
zu Laubach. Giessen, 1926, Kindt. 
94 pp.; 12 pls. Svo.——Adolfo 
Venturi, I manoscritti e i disegni di 
Leonardo da Vinci, publicati dalla 
Reale Commissione Vinciana sotto 
gli auspici del Ministero della In- 
struzione Pubblica. Disegni, fasci- 
colo I. Disegni di L. da V. dal 
MCDLXX al MCDXXVIII. Rome, 
1928, Danesi Editore. Introduction; 
32 pls. Edition limited to 500 
copies. Adolfo Venturi, Memorie 
autobiografiche. Milan, 1927, 
Hoepli. 252 pp. 16mo. Adolfo 
Venturi, Paolo Veronese: la vita, le 
opere (per il quarto centenario della 
nascita). Milan, 1927, Hoepli. 214 
pp.; 145 figs. S8vo. 301. Adolfo 
Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana. 
Vol. IX. Parte III. La pittura del 
cinquecento. Milan, 1928, Hoepli. 
xxxvi, 1072 pp.; 743 figs. Svo. 130 
l. Adolfo Venturi, Studi dal vero. 
Attraverso le raccolte artistiche 
d’Europa. Milan, 1927, Hoepli. 
xxiv, 415 pp.; 1 pl.; 285 figs. 4to. 
60 1. Lionello Venturi, La Col- 
lezione Giuliana. I. Rome, 1926, 
Bestettie Tumminelli. 150 pp.; 100 
pls. 4to. Vereinigung Ziiricher 
Kunstfreunde, 1917-1927. Jahres- 
gabe, 1927. L. Verleye, La bi- 
jouterie de fantaisie. Paris, 1926, 
Girardot. viii, 295 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
Aug. Vermeylen, Geschiedenis 
der Europeesche plastiek en schilder- 
kunst in middeleeuwen en nieuweren 
tijd. III. zestiende  eeuw. 
Amsterdam, 1926, Maatschappij 
voor pe lectuur. 228 pp.; 84 pls. 
Svo. Verzeichnis der Gemiilde 
und Bildwerke in der National- 
Galerie zu Berlin. Berlin, 1926, 
Mittler. xii, 184 pp. 8vo. 
Eugéne Vial, Claudius Céte, Les 
horlogers lyonnais de 1550 & 1650. 
Macon, 1927, Impr. Protat. 256 
pp.; pls. 4to. Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum. Catalogue of Water 
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Colour Paintings by British Artists 
and Foreigners Working in Great 
Britain. Revised edit. London, 
1927, Stationery Office. xiv, 636 
pp. 8vo. 5 sh.——Victoria and 
Albert Museum. A Picture Book 
of English Embroideries, Elizabethan 
and Stuart. London, 1926, H. M. 
Stationery Office. 24 pp. 16mo. 

-Victoria and Albert Museum, 
A Picture Book of English Em- 
broideries: pt. iii, Georgian. Lon- 
don, 1928, Stationery Office. 24 pp. 
Svo. 6 d. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. A Picture Book of Eng- 
lish Glass. London, 1926, H. M 
Stationery Office. 24 pp. 16mo. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. A 
Picture Book of English Wrought- 
iron Work. London, 1926, H. M. 
Stationery Office. 24 pp. 16mo. 

-Victoria and Albert Museum. 
A Picture Book of the Work of Alfred 
Stevens. London, 1926, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 24 pp. 16mo.— 
Miguel Viladrich, La obra del artista 
en ochenta y cuatro grabados. 
Buenos Ayres, 1926, Agencia gen- 
eral de Liberia. xxviii, 86 pp.; 84 
pls. 4to. Villas normandes et 
anglaises. Album. Paris, 1926, 
Massin. 4 pp.; 52 pls. fol.— 
Charles Vine, Henri Denkinger, 
Genéve il y 4 cent ans. Geneva, 
1926, Sadac. iv, 10 pp.; 13 pls. 
fol.- Ambroise Vollard, Renoir, 
an Intimate Record. Trans. by 
H. L. Van Doren and R. T. Weaver. 
London, 1926, Knopf. 248  pp.; 
figs. Svo. Hans Vollmer, P. P. 
tubens; Acht farbige Gemialdewie- 
dergaben. Leipsic, 1926,Seemann. 3 
pp.; 8 pls. 4to. G. B. Volz, Das 
“Sans-Souci’”’ Friedrichs des Grossen. 
Berlin, 1926, Koehler. 125 pp.; 76 
pls.; 21 figs. Svo. 

H. C. Wach, Unterwegs mit Pinsel 
und Stift. Malerische Architektur- 
Eindriicke. Berlin, 1926, Deutsche 
Bauzeitung. 7 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 

Richard Wagner, Die Siegessiiule 
zu Berlin; eine Beschreibung. Ber- 
lin, 1926, Franke. 16 pp.; figs. 
Svo. Emil Waldmann, Die bremer 
Kunsthalle. Bielefeld, 1926, Vel- 
hagen & Klasing. 16 pp.; pls.; figs. 


4to. Emil Waldmann, Englische 
Malerei. Breslau, 1928, Ferdinand 
Hirt. 148 pp.; 37 figs Emilie 
Walterstorff, Nordiska Museets 
samlingar. Textilt Bildwerk. 


Stockholm, 1926, Nordiske Museet. 
fol. A. Warburg, Die italienische 
Antike im Zeitalter Rembrandts 
Bibliothek Warburg, 14. Hft 


Berlin, 1927, Teubner.—— Johannes 
Warncke, Die Edelschmiedekunst 
in Liibeck und ihre Meister (Ver- 
Offentlichungen zur Geschichte 
der freien und Hansastadt Liibeck. 
Herausgegeben vom Staatsarchiv zu 
Liibeck. Bd. 8). Liibeck, 1927, 
Max Schmidt-Rémhild. viii, 368 
pp.; 111 figs. 4to——André War- 
nod, Les peintres de Montmartre: 
Gavarni, Toulouse-Lautrec, Utrillo. 
Paris, 1928, La Renaissance du livre. 
184 pp.; 24 pls.; 70 figs. Svo. 15 
fr——Wilhelm Wartmann, Das 
erweiterte ziircher Kunsthaus. 
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GRIECHISCHE BILDHAUERARBEIT, von Carl Bliimel. Jahrbuch des deutschen 
archiologischen Instituts, elftes Ergiinzungsheft. Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin und Leipzig, 1927. 

A book on the technical side of Greek sculpture has long been needed and at 
last we have it from the pen of Carl Bliimel. The author combines a practical 
knowledge of sculpture with some experience in classical archaeology (he is the 
author of Der Fries des Tempels der Athena Nike, and Zwei Strémungen in der at- 
tischen Kunst des V. Jahrhunderts) and is therefore exceptionally well equipped 
for the treatment of the subject, since the combination of the two professions is 
not common. Every one of the numerous illustrations on the forty-three plates 
and the eighteen figures in the text is invaluable. They bring before us a large 
number of unfinished statues and reliefs, many hitherto unpublished, as well as 
uncommon views of familiar material (e.g. the right side of the head of the Apollo 
at Olympia which was turned to the pediment wall, and the back of the Athena of 
Eretria at Chalkis). With the help of these illustrations and the descriptions in 
the text we learn much that is important concerning the use of the tools employed 
by the Greek sculptor; for unfinished works naturally show much more clearly 
the marks left by these tools than finished products where the holes and grooves 
and ridges have been largely removed in the final smoothing of the surface. One of 
the most interesting and valuable observations made by Bliimel is that in archaic 
sculpture the work was done largely with the pointed and dentated chisels, the 
straight chisel being reserved for the rendering of folds and of locks of hair, and 
the smoothing of the surface being accomplished with soft stones and emery 
It was not until later that the straight chisel was used for the latter purpose—as 
we can readily observe by comparing the surface of an archaic piece with that of a 
later one; the former always retains a certain roughness which gives it a sturdy 
character, while the perfect smoothness of the latter makes it appear softer and 
perhaps weaker. Valuable also is the account of the ancient method of *‘point- 
ing” by obtaining a few salient points from which to measure with strings and 
plumbline as contrasted with the present much more mechanical process of trans- 
ferring several hundred points from the model to the copy by means of three 
compasses 

If Bliimel had confined himself to such technical observations, his book would 
have elicited only praise. Unfortunately he has not been able to withstand the 
temptation of making certain deductions which mar the value of his work. One 
of these is the sensational one that the Hermes at Olympia is not an original work 
by Praxiteles, but a Roman copy. Coming from a ‘“‘technical” expert the theory 
may arouse interest and therefore calls for detailed comment. To the reviewer 
it shows once again how valuable after all is the despised ‘‘subjective’’ argument, 
viz., the appreciation of quality. Transcending any reasoning concerning the use 
of tools, supports, tree trunks and what-nots stands our ‘‘subjective” reaction to 
the Hermes. If the Hermes is a Roman copy, henceforth it is Roman copies we 
must collect, not Greek originals. If the use of a certain technique is observable 
on the Hermes and not elsewhere on known Greek sculptures, surely that is an 
argument that such practice must also have been Greek, not that the Hermes is 
Roman. But fortunately we can meet Bliimel on his own objective ground and 
answer his array of accusations by instances of parallel practice. He contends: 

1) ‘‘The unfinished back of the Hermes is an exception in the fourth century, 
but not in the technique of the Roman copyist.”” As a matter of fact it was the 
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rule, not the exception, in Greek sculpture of all periods (as it was in pottery) to 
work carefully only those parts that were visible to the observer. If a statue was 
placed where the back was not seen, as for instance on a pediment or against a 
wall, the rear portion was neglected; the composition of the figure or of the dra- 
pery was consistently carried out front and back, but no time was wasted on finish 
since such work could not have been appreciated. [There are of course exceptions 
such as the Aegina and Parthenon pediment sculptures.) This practice applies 
as much to the fourth century as to the earlier periods. We need only remember 
the statues from the pediments of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, the statue 
of a youth in Boston (Caskey, Catalogue, No. 41), the Zeus from Mylasa (Caskey, 
Catalogue, No. 27), all with rough, unfinished backs, or the surprisingly ragged 
condition of the backs of fourth-century grave stelaiin the Kerameikos in Athens 
to realize how the Greek sculptor hesitated to spend time on what seemed to him 
useless work. If the Hermes stood where its back was not intended to be seen 
(and it was found in such a position) it is surprising that the condition is as good 
as it is. It is off the point to compare it with the Knidian Aphrodite (p. 39) 
about which we are expressly told that it was set up where ‘‘it could be viewed 
from all sides” (Lucian Eixéves, 4). 

Furthermore, we must consider another possibility. Bliimel (on p. 37) agrees 
with Treu that the roughness on the back of the Hermes is really due to subsequent 
reworking of the surface (‘‘ Versuch einer Nachbesserung’’), since ‘‘the marks on 
the shoulders are deeper than the finished parts around them.’’ That exonerates 
at least the shoulders, and the reworking may be due to a number of reasons on 
which it would be idle to speculate. The drapery and the tree trunk ought to be 
able to show a little neglect without arousing suspicion. So that, whichever way 
we look at Bliimel’s somewhat contradictory arguments, the marks at the back of 
the Hermes do not disturb us. 

(2) “ Extensive use of the straight and rounded chisels in the nude parts is 
not found in the good technique of the fourth century but is the rule in the Roman 
imperial period.’ But Bliimel himself gives an illustration (Pl. 19) of an unfin- 
ished relief of the first half of the fourth century which shows extensive use of the 
rounded chisel on the nude parts of the horse, and admits its use in the majority 
of fourth-century grave reliefs for the smoothing of the surface of at least the dra- 
pery and hair. Moreover, a number of finished originals ofthefourth century have 
such a carefully smcothed surface that the use of the straight chisel would seem 
to have been imperative. At least the Mylasa Zeus (No. 25), the Veiled Goddess 

No. 27), and the statue of a youth (No. 41) in Boston, and the statuette of a 
boxer and the relief of a horseman in the Metropolitan Museum (to mention only 
a few pieces immediately available to the reviewer for examination) show Just 
the contrast in surface to the archaic works which such a different use of tools 
would lead us to expect; while grave monuments or architectural pieces which 
would naturally not be finished so carefully as single statues retain the rougher 
surface of former times 

3) **The hair worked with the drill is said to appear for the first time in the 
Hermes, but is common in the subsequent centuries.” As clear instances of the 
use of the drill on the hair of fourth-century works we may cite the famous Aber- 
deen Herakles in the British Museum (Smith, Catalogue, No. 1600), which is 
about contemporary with the Hermes, as well as the head of ‘‘ Persephone,”’ No. 
10.142.1, in the Metropolitan Museum, probably of the early fourth century 
(illustrated in the Museum Bulletin, 1910, pp. 276-78, Figs. 2-4; Chase, Greek and 
Roman Sculptures in American Collections, p. 97 f., Fig. 114; Lawrence, Later 
Greek Sculpture, Pl. 56 a, who places it—in my opinion erroneously—with the 
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Damophon heads, from which it is far removed by its much simpler modelling 
The differentiation in the depths of the masses of hair in the Hermes is in line 
with fourth-century tendencies and would inevitably lead sooner or later to the 
use of so convenient a tool as the running drill. It seems not unnatural to suppose 
that an original sculptor like Praxiteles was one of the pioneers in its adoption, 
though this is not necessary, for the ‘‘Persephone’’ above mentioned antedates 
the Hermes. The rendering of the hair of the Knidian Aphrodite with its deep 
narrow grooves suggests a similar treatment in the original. 

(4) ‘The horizontal support in this quiet group, where no technical considera- 
tions demand it, is without parallel in Greek art, but very frequent as an addition 
by the copyist.’’ Considering the scarcity of single marble fourth-century origi- 
nals comparable with the Hermes such statements as ‘‘ without parallel in Greek 
art’’ are rather bold generalizations on scant evidence. Bliimel himself mentions 
the fifth-century figures from Lokroi and the Paionios Nike as examples with sup- 
ports, though it is true that here they are not so obtrusive as in the Hermes. As 
a matter of fact, such marble supports occur throughout the history of Greek 
sculpture, beginning with the sixth century (e.g. in the Apollo from Boeotia in the 
National Museum in Athens, No. 12—to connect the arms with the body). 
Marble has not changed its nature from Greek to Roman times, and supports of 
some kind are necessary to ensure stability. (It was only in the translation of a 
bronze original to a marble replica that the Roman copyist had to add extra sup- 
ports not needed in the Greek original.) The place where the support is placed in 
the Hermes is a vital one for the construction of the figure, since the pronounced 
Praxitelean curve demands just such a contrivance. In the instances enumerated 
by Bliimel as parallel to the Hermes and without horizontal supports—the figures 
dedicated by Dadochos in Delphi (Fowilles de Delphes, IV, Pls. 65, 67, 68) and a 
statue from Priene (Priene, Fig. 463)—there is either an immediately adjoining 
column or a connecting piece of drapery which takes the place of the support 
But in the Hermes neither of these contrivances was possible, for he is nude and 
stands several inches away from the tree trunk; Praxiteles, therefore, rather than 
change his singularly beautiful composition took recourse to the horizontal marble 
support. The only case really parallel to the Hermes mentioned by Bliimel—a 
third-century figure without drapery and standing separate from the column 
(Priene, Fig. 461 has a horizontal metal support at the same place as 
Hermes’ marble one. In the Knidian Aphrodite we have the same problem as in 
the Hermes—a free-standing nude figure with a pronounced curve without sup- 
porting tree trunk or drapery; and the Roman copies, at least, have a horizontal 
marble support at the same place as in the Hermes. How do we know that the 
original was not so provided? The support was structurally needed just as it was 
in the Hermes. 

(5) Bliimel compares the Hermes to a number of ‘‘Roman copies” like the 
Subiaco boy, the Ilioneus, the Eubouleus, the female head from the south slope of 
the Akropolis, the Satyr torso in the Louvre and the so-called Germanicus of 
Kleomenes in the Louvre. To most of us it is a surprise to learn that the Eubou- 
leus and the Akropolis head are Roman copies, for we need only compare them with 
the extant Roman replicas (in Athens and Berlin) to appreciate the difference 
And when we are shown side by side the mantles of the Hermes and the Germani- 
cus (in Figs. 10 and 11) and are told that the former is “keine grosse kiinstlerische 
Leistung,’’ we nevertheless continue to feel the living, fluid quality of the Greek 
original as against the dead rendering of that of the ‘‘Germanicus.”’ To the re- 
viewer there could be no more convincing argument for the Greek origin of the 
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Another deduction which to the reviewer would seem unwarranted is the assign- 
ing of the figures A B U of the west pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia to 
the Roman period. Bliimel himself admits that they differ from the average 
copies of Roman times; but because the backs are more roughly hewn with the 
pointed chisel than he has observed on other sculptures of a good Greek period 
and because the rounded chisel is used for the smoothing of the surface, they 
stand condemned. But how can they be Roman copies of the original figures 

“‘méglich billig und schnell in grossen Ziigen nachgebildet”’) when they differ so 
radically in style from the other statues of the pediment? The old woman is ad- 
mittedly difficult to date, for she stands outside the general trend of development 
But the reclining figure A is a logical product of the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury. At no other time do we find that fully developed yet ‘‘detached” type, that 
mixture of naturalism and restraint in the modelling; at no other time is the eye 
rendered in just this manner with well accented lower lid and yet with the feeling 
of the eyeball beneath it. But why should the Roman copyist create sculpture in 
the style of about 430 when he is trying to copy figures of about 465? 

But such controversial subjects after all occupy only about one-fifth of the book 
We are grateful for the rest as a valuable contribution and look forward to future 
instalments; for the subject is by no means exhausted, and many other technical 
aspects of Greek sculpture remain to be treated 

GisELA M. A. RICHTER 
METROPOLITAN OF ART 
New York City 


A History or Itautan Patntine, by Oliver S. Tonks. Pp. xvi+430. D. Apple- 

ton and Company, New York and London, 1927. 

This book is a very sensible, readable and excellent history of Italian Painting. 
written for beginners, for students in the higher schools as well as in the colleges, 
and for those of the general public who are adventuring for the first time into the 
field of Italian painting. Professor Tonks has done a difficult task well in survey- 
ing in 430 pages seventeen centuries of art in Italy. He has omitted all material 
not essential to coherent presentation, and to clarity and continuity of thought 
There is considerable repetition of statements and the treatment is not always 
chronological. For example, it is confusing to the beginner to have a chapter 

XVII) on Perugino, who was the predecessor and teacher of Raphael, sixty 
pages after that on the pupil, Raphael (X); and to have a discussion of Perugino’s 
teacher, Piero della Francesca, postponed to Chapter XIX. But in general Pro- 
fessor Tonks’ arrangement is logical. He emphasizes the characteristics of each 
artist, his place in his school, his sources of inspiration, his chief paintings, the 
directions in which his influence extended, and the interrelations of the various 
schools. He shows the development of paintings and relates it to ecclesiastical and 
secular history. 

There are one hundred and sixty-four illustrations, not numbered, and some not 
large enough or clear enough to serve for the purpose of study. The bibliography 
is good, though one misses the mention of Powers and Rowe's book and the 
University Prints, and the name of Professor Offner of New York University, who 
has written so much that is important on Italian painting. It would have been 
well to have mentioned some of the important art journals such as The Art Bulletin, 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, etc 

The great names in Italian art, Giotto, Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Raphael, Titian, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and others are well characterized and their 
pecularities are recreated in a fascinating narrative. For example (p. 87), Profes- 
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sor Tonks says of Ghirlandaio: ‘‘In a word Ghirlandaio is a sure, swift artist, 
awake to the progress of his time, tirelessly industrious; alert to the effect of or- 
derliness in decoration, and easy of manner. He gave dignity to Florentine art. 
He opened the eyes of artists to the value of impressive effects. His influence 
must have been great. Without him it is difficult to imagine the fine decorations 
of Raphael; and to him Michelangelo, his pupil, owed the command over fresco- 
painting which made possible the vast undertaking of the Sistine ceiling.”’ 

In general Professor Tonks discusses the important works of the prominent 
artists, but in a book like this we ought to find some discussion of Botticelli’s 
Calumny, Titian’s Tribute Money, and Ghirlandaio’s beautiful painting in Rimini 
of the Saints Ferreri, Sebastiano, and Rocco, which has a room all to itself, and the 
cleaning of which has revealed the figures of Violante, Bentivoglio, Pandolfo and 
Carlo Malatesta. I have read Professor Tonks’ book in Italy and in the Italian 
museums, and have found it extremely useful. The traveler in Italy, as well as 
the student in schools and colleges, will enjoy it. It is systematic and compre- 
hensive. It is not as detailed as Crowe and Cavalcaselle's History of Painting, 
nor as brilliant as Mather’s History of Italian Painting but it is a good book for the 
college student and the general reader and really serves the purpose for which it 
was written. 

Davin M. Rosinson 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Corpus Vasorum AntTiquorUM (Union Académique Internationale), United 
States of America (Fascicule I), Hoppin and Gallatin Collections by Joseph 
Clark Hoppin, Ph.D., and Albert Gallatin. Librarie Ancienne Edouard Cham- 
pion, Paris, 1926. $4.50. 

The first American fascicle of the Corpus which contains the Hoppin and 
Gallatin Collections is a well printed and illustrated volume. Since the number 
of vases in both collections is only two hundred and seven, the fifty-two plates 
one in color) are more than adequate to show the individual pieces to advantage, 
and there has been little of that crowding or reduction to minute size found in 
some of the later fascicles. As might be expected, the text of the late Dr. Hoppin 
is admirably clear and concise and is readable besides. Evidently the author of 
the ‘‘Handbooks” developed a technique of description which other scholars 
might well imitate. The Hoppin Collection contains several interesting examples, 
among them an early red-figured column krater bearing the name of Kolchos (Plate 
7), a fairly attractive kylix in the Dourian manner (Plate 9) and a free-style 
stamnos which the owner admired to such a degree that he wrote, *‘ There is no 
finer figure in vase-painting than that of the maenad with her head thrown back 
on A” (Plate 15, No. 1), an enthusiastic opinion which is quite out of place with 
Dr. Hoppin’s other careful estimates. The fifty-six vases were bequeathed on 
the owner's death to the Fogg Museum at Cambridge, which is fortunate to have 
secured so descriminating a group 

The one hundred and fifty examples making up the collection of Mr. Gallatin 
are more briefly described by their owner, who, though lacking Dr. Hoppin’s 
intensive knowledge, has consulted such specialists as Professor Beazley and Miss 
Richter and has produced a truly professional commentary. It seems admirable 
that so well-informed a collector as Mr. Gallatin should write his own catalogue 
instead of summoning an expert from outside to do the work. A person who has 
lived intimately with his possessions knows them thoroughly, and these descrip- 
tions rightly stress such matters as the condition of glaze and surface, incisions 
and preliminary sketches. Occasionally one may disagree with Mr. Gallatin and 
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wonder why he called a composition on Plate 4, “‘Warrior with Attendants,” 
when the same design is better described as ‘‘ Departure of a Warrior”’ on Plate 5, 
and why a short chiton is named a chlamys in two places (Plates 22 and 28), but 
these are minor points. Both Mr. Gallatin’s and Dr. Hoppin’s notes omit what 
is to my mind important information—they do not mention the individual vase 
form. There is no standard work on the subject; Lau, Brunn and Krell’s Dic 
griechischen Vasen, thr Formen- und Dekorations-system is out of date, the pam- 
phlet published by the Metropolitan Museum, Shapes of Greek Vases, is incom- 
plete, and even Caskey’s Geometry of Greek Vases does not record all the variants 
of form. Beazley, however, in Aftische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils (pp. 1-4) 
has drawn up a temporary classification and reference to this scheme which 
might be employed. 

Both collections include a number of works by minor vase-painters which ought 
to interest students. Plastic vases as wel! as certain examples of the late free 
style have been rather generally ignored in the rush to publish large and imposing 
pieces. It is one of the strong points of the Corpus that these vases are now 
coming to light, and among the decorators of squat lekythoi, stemless kylikes, 
and small pelikai are undoubtedly some artists of merit. 

Danie. Catron Ricu 
Tue Art INsTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Notes ON GREEK Scu.pturE, by Sir Charles Walston (Waldstein). Pp. vii, 23. 

University Press, Cambridge, 1927. 

The late Sir Charles Walston presented a paper on some problems of Greek 
sculpture before a meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies in 
London on February 8, 1927. In order to anticipate the necessary delay in the 
publication of this paper in the journal of the Society, he prepared it for publica- 
tion as a separate monograph with the title of ‘‘ Notes on Greek Sculpture.”’ The 
publication was achieved only after the author’s death. 

Two subjects are treated in the monograph, the first of which is a discussion of a 
marble stele from the Island of Nisyros that is now in the Ottoman Museum of 
Constantinople. On this slab a nude youth is represented in relief in side view. 
He is holding a spear in his raised left hand, while a discus is represented as lying 
on the ground at his feet. The reason for the republication of this stele is a new 
interpretation of it that is proposed by Walston. He believes that it is a statue of 
a pentathlete rather than that of a discus-thrower, because of the two attributes 
present, the spear and the discus. This new interpretation is very plausible. 

In view of the present state of our knowledge on the use of color on marble 
statuary Walston’s comments on this subject are astonishing. On page 3 he says 
that ‘‘there can be hardly any doubt that the very slightly roughened hair 
was accentuated by means of colour.” It is absolutely certain that the hair was 
entirely painted, as were also the background of the stele, the spear and the discus. 
It is probable that the nude body was stained to such an extent, at least, as would 
approximate the color of flesh and would diminish the glare of the white marble. 
Walston further states on page 6 that ‘“‘towards the middle of the fifth century 
B.c. and certainly with Myron’s Diskobolos the sculptor no longer depended upon 
assistance from the painter.’’ All available evidence is against such an assertion. 
Pliny specifically notes that Nikias painted sculptures of Praxiteles, and careful 
examination of newly excavated marble statuary usually reveals remaining traces 
of color. At Corinth red color in particular is liberally preserved on the sculptures 
that have been recently discovered. 

The stele from Nisyros is merely a point of reference for a general study of the 
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early athletic type in Greek sculpture to which most of the paper is devoted 
Emphasis is laid on the view that early nude statues of youths are athletes and do 
not represent Apollo. This has long been an accepted tenet that requires no 
emphatic repetition at the present time. But it is still highly venturesome to 
associate individual statues of this type with a designated sculptor, as Walston 
does with Pythagoras of Rhegium 
The second subject treated in the monograph is a draped female statue that is 
now in Burlington House, London, but the provenance of which is unknown 
The cloak is draped loosely about the figure and hangs down in voluminous folds 
on the sides. The chiton clings to the body with almost complete transparency 
The figure recalls the statues from the Nereid monument found at Xanthos, with 
which it is associated by the author. It is a graceful and beautiful piece of sculp- 
ture, and the date to which it is assigned, 430 to 350 B.c., is safe and reasonable. 
These are two interesting studies that are adequately published with numerous 
illustrations. It is unfortunate that our archaeological journals are not able to 
publish promptly such material when it is offered to them. 
THEODORE LESLIE SHEAR 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Tue ATHENIAN CALENDAR IN THE FirtH Century, by Benjamin Dean Meritt. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1928. 

The author of this handsome volume displays acuteness in making observations 
and resourcefulness in finding explanations for them that are truly remarkable 
The result is a vast coherent hypothesis, not equally cogent in all particulars, but 
nowhere improbable. The following résumé does no manner of justice to its 
manifold intricacies and subtleties 

With the rate of interest in our possession (1 drachma per day on 5 talents), and 
knowing in individual cases both the amount of the principal and the amount of 
the interest, we have been able to determine that the four years (426 /5—423/2 B.c 
involved in the account of moneys borrowed by the Athenian state from the 
Treasurers of Athena and the Treasurers of the Other Gods of which /.G.2 I, 324 
furnishes the mutilated record, contained in all 1464 days. Working from some 
nowly discovered fragments of the stone, Meritt has succeeded in equating the 
20th day of the 10th prytany of the year 423/2 B.c. with the 22nd of a month (i. 
Skirophorion), and in fixing both points 17 days before the end of the total period 
The period ended, therefore, on the 10th of Hekatombaion, the 10th prytany con- 
tained 36 days, and Skirophorion had 30 days. Accepting Meritt’s reading of 
frag. e, line 79 (dy|ééee ¢Olivovros), 1 see no rational mode of escape from this 
conclusion 

Its consequences are important. The four years prove to be neither calendar 
nor Panathenaic years. What then are they’? The only answer is that they are 
senatorial years. Bruno Keil's famous theory (/ermes, X XIX, 1894, pp. 32 ff., 
321 ff.), based fundamentally on Aristotle's equation of the last day of the 10th 
prytany of 412/1 B.c. with the 13th day of Skirophorion (Ath. Pol., XX XII,1)— 
that in the fifth century B.c. the Council of Five Hundred held office for a year 
distinct from the calendar year—is emphatically confirmed; but Keil’s cycle of 


senatorial years (according to which the four senatorial years 426/5-423/2 B.c 
must have had 1440 days, whereas they really had 1464 days) is documentarily 
disproved 

The average length of these four senatorial years being 366 days, Meritt as- 
sumes them to be solar years; and by an intricate process (in which there is also 
some assumption) he determines that the prytanies, as in the years 410/9, 407/6 
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(1.G2 I, 304), and 408/7 (7.G2 I, 374), consisted of either 36 or 37 days, and that 
426/5 contained 366, 425/4 368, 424/3 365 and 423/2 365 days. Then, by a very 
considerable assumption (seeing that the period covered by his calculations lies 
between 434/3 and 405/4 and the other evidence does not extend back beyond 
450 B.c.), he ascribes the origin of this solar senatorial year to Cleisthenes. 

On the assumption that 5 of the 11 calendar years between 422/1 and 412/1 
were intercalary, the average length of the corresponding 11 senatorial years is 366 
days; and on the assumption that 4 of the 11 calendar years between 422/1 and 
433/2 were intercalary and that the senatorial years throughout were of 366-5 
days, we fix prytany I, 4383/2 B.c.,, between the 3rd day from the end of Skiro- 
phorion 434/3 B.c. and the 5th of Hekatombaion 433/2 B.c., which accords with the 
demands of /.G.2 I, 295 that it fall between Sk. 21 and Hek. 16. The well-known 
Milesian parapegma dates the summer solstice of 433/2 B.c. (June 27) on Sk. 13. 
When we assume that the senatorial year 432/1 began on that date—as it should 
if it was a true solar year—the preceding year can begin within the limits fixed 
only if it was an intercalary year; in which case it must have begun on Hek. 3 
(p. 115; but ef. 118). 

Meritt then proceeds to determine which were the intercalary and which the 
ordinary years between 432/1 and 403 B.c.—when, on his hypothesis, the term of 
service of the Council of Five Hundred was made to coincide with the calendar 
year. The method followed varies with the individual case, but governing its 
application is in general the possibility now obtained of measuring the intervals in 
days between fixed points in calendar years through knowing approximately the 
number of days lying between them in senatorial years. The findings are pre- 
sented in two tables, one provisional (p. 115), and the other definitive (pp. 118 ff.). 
The sequence of ordinary and intercalary years for the first Metonic cycle (4382 /1- 
414/3) is as follows: O (O) (1) (O) (I) (O) LOOOOL(O) (O) (1) (O) OT; 
and the sequence for the first part of the second cycle (413/2-405/4) runs thus: 
OOTOO0O00 (I) (QO). Meritt concludes that the excess (for which there is some 
evidence) of intercalary years in the first cycle (8 instead of 7) was rectified by the 
omission of an intercalary year in the second. 

The irregularity in the succession of ordinary and intercalary years here dis- 
covered contrasts with the regularity observable in the sixth Metonic cycle 
338 /7-320/9 B.c.): OO OOI OOI OOI OOI OI OF; but is not much greater than 
the irregularity which must be supposed to exist in the seventh cycle (319/8-301/0 
B.c.) when we make 318/7 and 307,/6 intercalary years, as the evidence favors. 
In conclusion certain anomalies may be pointed out: (1) the senatorial year (on 
Meritt’s reconstruction) does not begin precisely with the summer solstice as then 
computed (June 27) but (on giving only 362 days to 427/6) about a week later; 
(2) the Attic lunar months begin regularly a day or two earlier than the true lunar 
months, whereas (since the true new moons were not immediately visible) we 
should expect them to begin, as was the case with the Macedonian lunar months in 
Ptolemaic Egypt, a couple of days later. Perhaps this can be adjusted somehow. 
It does not impress me as improbable that the Athenians delimited their solar years 
with only approximate accuracy. 

The situation at present seems to me to be that Meritt’s Athenian calendar is in 
the ring and all its predecessors out of it. 

Space does not permit an examination of the purely epigraphical work contained 
in the book. It must suffice to say that it displays the high qualities which we 
have come to expect of its author 

W. 5S. FerGuson 
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Deux Coupes Attriques A Fonp BLanc pu Mus&e pu CINQUANTENAIRE A 
Bruxe.es, by Hubert Philippart. Reprinted from Monuments et Memoires 
publiés par |’ Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Vol. X XIX. 

Two cups in Brussels, that signed by Hegesiboulos and the Sotadean piece with 
nursery scene, are here for the first time published adequately, and lead the author 
to a tentative study of the white-ground class of Attic cups, which is welcome for 
its convenient lists of such cups, corrections of faulty reproductions, and atten- 
tion to technique, as well as for passages of appreciation which are discerning 
and eloquent. 

H. R. W. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Das Gas VON SAMARRA, by Carl Johan Lamm (Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, 
Band IV). Pp. viii and 130, 12 plates, one in color, and 76 illustrations in the 
text. Verlag von Dietrich Reimer, Berlin, 1928. Rm. 36. 

In the past archaeologists have devoted scant attention to the recording, study 
and publication of the glass found in their excavations. As a result we lack much 
valuable information which might aid us in the more accurate determination of 
the date and provenance of much of the glass which now exists in public and pri- 
vate collections 

The art of the glass maker, it would seem, has now assumed its proper impor- 
tance and in his recent book, Mr. Lamm has attempted to give it its due con- 
sideration. Dr. Sarre, the excavator of Samarra, and himself an authority on the 
subject of Islamic glass, was fortunate to secure Mr. Lamm to study and publish 
the glass from the excavations 

To the study of early Islamic glass, upon which we are especially lacking in 
information, Mr. Lamm has devoted himself for a number of years. The glass 
excavated at Samarra has given him an unusual opportunity, for that city existed 
as an important center for but a few years in the ninth century. The antiquities, 
therefore, may be accurately dated. 

The glass, much of which is fragmentary, has been divided for the purpose of 
his study into two classes, decorated and undecorated ware, and these classifica- 
tions have been further subdivided according to form and color. The fragments 
are described in detail and the plates give many excellent illustrations 

The author proposes a number of problems having to do with the origin of the 
forms of glass found at Samarra and accepts the North Syrian origin of the indus- 
try which was planted in Damascus and elsewhere. Our knowledge of the history 
of glass making is still too scanty to permit of a definite solution of these problems. 
Future studies similar to the one which he has made will contribute much to our 
information. We are, from the remains excavated at Samarra, at least able to 
say that certain forms and types of glass did exist in that part of the world in the 
ninth century. Whether it was all produced there or whether all or a portion of 
it was imported, it is of course impossible to determine. 

Some of the pieces found have been submitted to chemical analysis and the 
results of this analysis published in Mr. Lamm’s book. Further analyses of the 
various types of glass, together with a study by a competent glass chemist of the 
sands and other sources of materials for glass making in the neighborhood, would 
undoubtedly have proven of great value and interest 

Such studies have, so far as I know, never been made in connection with 
any excavated glass. We are now engaged at the Toledo Museum in an 
attempt to secure materials for such researches and have hopes that they 
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may contribute something to our knowledge of the ancient sources of glass 
manufacture 
Mr. Lamm’s book should be welcomed by all archaeologists as pointing the way 
for future publications of finds in the field of glass. 
BiaKE-More Gopwin 
ToLepo Museum 


Les CELTES DANS LES ARTS MINEURS GRECO-ROMAINS, AVEC DES RECHERCHES 
ICONOGRAPHIQUES SUR QUELQUES AUTRES PEUPLES BARBARES, by Pierre Bievi- 
kowski.- Pp. 242 with 298 figures in the text. Académie Polonaise des sciences 
et des lettres, Cracow, 1928. 

This posthumous publication was undertaken by two professors at the Univer- 
sity of Cracow, both former pupils of the late Professor Bienkowski. The author 
had originally intended to issue these studies as part two of his Celtarum Imagines, 
of which the first part was issued in German under the title, ‘‘ Die Darstellungen 
der Gallier in der hellenistischen Kunst,’ and the editors retained the original title, 
although, strictly speaking, only one chapter, the first, deals with representations 
of Gauls in minor arts of the Graeco-Roman period. The following list of the 
chapters shows how varied is the scope of the book. 


Chapter I. Appliques de bronze. Supplement. Petits bronzes s‘inspirant 
d’originaux de grandes dimensions, mais non exécutés pour servir d’appliques. 
Chapter II. Appliques en terre cuite décorant de grands vases d'apparat. 
Chapter III. La frise de terre cuite de Pompéi 
Chapter IV. Terres cuites manifestant l'influence de la sculpture, sans étre 
rattachées 4 des oeuvres connues 
Chapter V. Les Galates luttant contre des éléphants. 
Appendice. Les Celtes sculptés par eux-mémes. 


The Recherches iconographiques contain four papers: La frise du monument de 
Paul-F-:mile 4 Delphes; Du type du barbare vétu d’un rhénon dans l'art antique; 
Sur les Bastarnes représentés dans l'art de l'epoque de Trajan et d’ Adrien; sur 
quelques tétes sculptées avec le cirrus au sommet. 

In the first chapter more than a hundred small bronzes, most of them decorations 
for armor, harness or chariots of sculptured quadrigas, are listed, described, and 
classified. The artistic merit of these pieces is slight with few exceptions notably 
a figurine from Brescia, identified by the author as Vercingetorix. Has such an 
enumeration value? Perhaps to clarify earlier and better works of art but when 
the author at the end of the first chapter discusses the statues which inspired these 
bronzes, even this list is not sufficient; for the type represented by the marble legs 
in the Metropolitan Museum (he thinks them earlier and more sober in style than 
Pergamene work), only one very insignificant figurine is cited 

The terra-cotta figurines of the second chapter are from large askoi of the Can- 
osa type. They are executed after the manner of sculptured works of the third 
century B.c., now lost, which represented conflicts of Italic peoples against Mace- 
donians, Orientals, or Gauls. Terra-cotta figurines of elephants reflect two 
Hellenistic works, one sculptured, one painted. The terra-cotta frieze of Pompeii 
depicts the battle of Telamon, that of the monument of Paulus Aemilius at 
Delphi, the battle of Pydna. The barbarians sculptured on the base of the 
obelisk of Theodosius are not Goths, as Wace and Traquair thought, but Germans 

Yoman portraits of men wearing a cirrus are portraits by Roman artists of Hindus 
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The book contains many careful observations of the racial types, costumes and 
armor of the ‘“‘foreigners’’ of the classical world. 
Epitu Hatt Donan 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


NUMANTIA: DIE ERGEBNISSE DER AUSGRABUNGEN, 1905-1912. Vol. III: die 
Lager des Scipio, by Adolf Schulten. Large octavo. xviii, pp. 288 with 54 plates, 
and folio atlas with one map and 46 plans. F. Bruckmann Co., Munich. 
90 marks. 

There has probably never been so exhaustive and satisfactory a topographical 
commentary to an outstanding event of ancient history as Schulten has supplied 
for Numantia. Thucydides’ account of the Syracusan campaign or Caesar's of 
\lesia fall in the same category as Appian’s narrative of Scipio's siege; but neither 
Epipolai with its well-preserved walls nor the Gallic furt with its not-too-certain 
entrenchments can rival the hills about the little Spanish town of Garay since 
Schulten’s seven-year campaign of excavation (1905-1912) and seventeen-year 
campaign of publication (1912-1929). 

Volume I appeared in 1914 and, with almost epic sweep, devoted itself to the 
ethnology of ancient Spain and a study of the Celtiberian civilization. After the 
long silence which fell on German scholarship was lifted, Volume III appeared in 
1927, Volume IV in 1928, and Volume II is promised for 1930. It is only with III 
that this review deals. 

From the excavator’s viewpoint, Numantia was an easy though extensive task. 
The traces of the encampment and the five-mile girdle of walls !ay close to the sur- 
face and, with a little care ia training the workmen, were unmistakable. But the 
study and interpretation of the innumerable ditches and earth-ramparts and wall 
socles of small stone must have been arduous and difficult in the extreme. Like 
some pre-Hellenic or pre-historic sites elsewhere, Scipio's encampment shows better 
in final publication than in situ. In Schulten’s magnificent publication it has now 
become one of the great source-books for every student of Roman military history. 

Schulten’s claim that Appian’s account of the siege is derived from a description 
by Polybius (himself an eye-witness in Scipio's retinue) has apparently not met 
universal acceptance; but I do not imagine that anyone doubts that there is a com- 
petent record by an instructed witness at the back of Appian’s narration. The com- 
pleteness with which Schulten has substantiated Appian is a testimonial both to 
the ancient historian and to the modern archaeologist. 

The castra of the consul Nobilior at Reniéblas, four miles away (published as 
Volume IV), dates from 153 B.c. and the Scipionic encampment from 133 B.c., 
without possibility of contradiction. Numantia therefore takes its place as the 
oldest known Roman camp and possesses the further great distinction of illus- 
trating the always interesting trensition from Hellenic intellectual tradition to 
Roman practical application. The exact dating is equally important for the 
weapons, and very valuable for the coins and vases. The topographic surveys and 
the large-scale plans of circumvallations, bridges, towers, forts and camps—with 
their details of praetorium, forum, quaestorium, and quarters for the equites, 
triaril, princeps, hastati, tribuni, praefecti, and the Iberian irregular forces—are a 
model of patient accuracy. Schulten has realized the importance of his site and 
explored it as only German scholarship can 

Ruys CARPENTER 

(MERICAN ScHoon oF CLASSICAL STUDIES 

\thens, Greece 
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American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


RESEARCHES IN THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT 
CORINTH—I 
PLATE VI 


Ix the early summer of 1928 the American School at Athens 
undertook trial excavations in the region of the so-called Cenchrean 
Gate of Ancient Corinth. Clear traces of an ancient road lead from 
the neighborhood of Hexamilia, cross a little stream, the Leuka, 
just below a bridge of the modern highway to Argos, and ascend 
through olive groves to a break in the old Greek city-walls. By this 
road presumably came Pausanias when he made his way from 
Isthmia and the port of Cenchreaze to the capital city of Corinth. 
His own account is lamentably brief: 

“(nthe road up to Corinth there are tombs: in particular Diog- 
enes of Sinope, whom the Greeks surname the Dog, is buried near 
the gate. In front of the city is a grove of eypresses named Craneum. 
Here there is a precinct of Bellerophon and a temple of Black Aphro- 
dite, and the grave of Lais, which is surmounted by a lioness hold- 
ing a ram in her fore-paws.”” ' 

We had heard through the (officially extinet) race of tomb- 
robbers that many graves had been found within the line of ancient 
walls in the region of the gate, but could get very little information 
of any graves outside the walls in this region. The general assump- 
tion is, of course, that the tombs of an ancient town line the roads of 
approach outside the gates, and not within them. Yet it must be 
remembered that at Rhodes there are whole cemeteries inside the 
great walls, so that line of defences and city limits need not be 
synonymous terms. In the case of Corinth the obvious thing was to 
dig and see how matters stood. 

On June 14, Dr. F. J. de Waele, special fellow of the School, Miss 
M. Z. Pease, now fellow of the School, and myself began a campaign 
intended for a week but protracted into a month and a half. A 
couple of hundred yards to the west of that breach in the ancient 
walls where the Cenchrean Gate must have been, a trial trench was 
drawn north and south for a length of 80 meters, in order to inter- 
cept any ancient street leading from the gate to the heart of the 
town. At the southern end of this trench we ran into undisturbed 
hardpan at a depth of 0.70—0.80 m., and on it found several groups 
of miniature vases of yellow Corinthian clay covered with poor 

' Paus., II, ii, 4. trans. Frazer. In the Greek, ‘‘on the road,” is xara Thy dd0r, 


‘*‘near the gate,” is rpdés and ‘‘in front of the city,” is mpd ris wodews. 
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black glaze, dating probably from the latter part of the fourth 
century B.c. These lay beside (and not within) empty graves of 
Greek type. 

This unimportant find bears on the passage in Pausanias. Since 
it is now established that (as the tomb-robbers insisted) there were 
Greek graves inside the city-walls, the tomb of Diogenes and the 
grave of Lais may well have been here, and the Craneum with its 
precincts need not lie beyond the walls. Pausanias speaks of the 
cypress grove as “‘in front of the city’’; but it now appears possible 
that the city did not extend up to the girdle wall. 

Near the middle of the trench we struck a large platform or base, 
20 feet square, built of large blocks of poros carefully fitted. The 
superstructure had disappeared; but the workmanship of the 
foundations seems Greek rather than Roman, and in either case we 
“an hardly fail to identify it as one of those monuments (uvjyara) 
which Pausanias had seen on the road (xara ri 6d6r). 

Between the Greek graves and this monumental base the trench 
revealed three large and well-built Byzantine tombs, set side by 
side, each 2.20 m. long, 0.70 m. wide, and 0.90 m. deep, constructed 
of brick and mortar, roofed with large coverslabs, and in one case 
lined with marble. Coffin-nails, small splinters of wood, disturbed 
bones, and a few fragments of coarse common pottery were the 
only contents. These tombs and some low late walls beside them 
seem to have supplanted whatever street may ever have run here in 
Pausanias’ day. But with more extensive explorations in future 
seasons it will be possible to clear up the topography of this district, 
to fix the actual line of the ancient street, the extent of the tombs, 
graves, and monuments, and to discover the boundaries of the 
inhabited inner-city. 

A surprise remained in store at the northern end of this unam- 
bitious exploratory trench; for here we ran into such a maze of late- 
Roman or early-Byzantine walls, in soil utterly riddled with plun- 
dered medieval graves, that it was immediately apparent that the 
long low swelling of the earth’s surface here—too flat and too wide 
to be called a mound—was not an accident of the terrain, but a 
hitherto unheeded witness to the presence of some great buried 
monument. 

A second trench, at 45° to the first, confirmed these suspicions and 
led us to move cars and narrow-gauge track from our main excava- 
tions and to set a force of some fifty workmen to the task of sys- 
tematically clearing the site. 

An open field, used for wheat and vetch, was in a month trans- 


formed to the less beautiful but more interesting area shown in 
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Figure 1. The plan, Plate VI, by Lyman C. Douglas, architectural 
fellow of the School, sets the results of the campaign in more compre- 
hensive form. It shows a large early-Christian basilica, whose nave 
has been cleared for a length of 150 feet without yet finding its 
western end. At the east, the 35-foot apse is extremely well pre- 
served. To the north, the original aisle was later widened and the 
original north wall removed, leaving very little trace. To the south. 
the other aisle is intact as far as it has been dug. At its eastern 
termination there is a room and ante-chamber; and on its south 
flank, entered only from the aisle and through a single door, there 


Figure 1. Triconcu aNnp Basttica, From Soutu 


is a three-apsed room of remarkable shape and of very great interest. 

To the basilica, which has thus been briefly described, an exca- 
vational campaign was devoted, lasting until the end of July and 
supplemented by a fortnight of more detailed probing and study 
in November, 1928; and with this basilica the remainder of this 
report is occupied, in order that a preliminary description and at 
least a provisional elucidation may be made public at once. 

* * * 


Only the lowest portion of the walls of the basilica has survived, 


and only in a very few places do these remain standing to a greater 


height than 3 feet; but on the other hand they have nowhere, except 
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in the north aisle, been completely carried away or destroyed. 
Dressed poros stone was used for quoins and for the more massive 
socles such as that of the main apse, while the rest of the masonry 
is of flat clay tiles, usually yellowish green, but occasionally red in 
tone. These tiles are a foot ' square, and about 3 em. thick. They 
were set in a hard white pebble-filled mortar, which was employed 
so liberally that the layers of mortar are thicker than the courses 
of tile. Figure 2 shows typical specimens of wall. On the outside 
this masonry was smeared with plaster, which was roughly hatched 
or herring-boned, as though for ornament. House-walls with this 


Figure 2.) Enrrance at East ENb or Souts 


hatched mortar facing are not infrequently encountered in Corinth 
excavations, usually in late-Roman environment. On the inside, 
there are traces of polychrome revetment with thin marble slabs; 
and it is very probable that the whole interior was originally so 
lined. The basilica accordingly preserves the late-imperial Roman 
tradition in its construction. 

Although, as we shall see, the main chureh has twice been rebuilt, 
the triconch,® or room with the three apses, bears every sign of an 

' Hereafter in this account the measurements in feet refer to the ancient foot of 
slightly more than 31 cm. which seems to have been employed by the builders 
of the basilica 

? For this term cf. C.J. (Boeckh) 8623 (dated 487 A.p.), & Td 
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undisturbed original state. The peculiar plan is composed of sim- 
ple elements: a room roughly square is trefoiled with a central apse 
having a 12-foot opening, heavily abutted, and with two smaller 
side-apses, each 9 feet across. The problem of roofing such an area 
apparently worried the architect, who seems to have solved his 
problem uncourageously by covering the side-apses with half-domes 
(whence the buttressing of their socles with a concrete base to resist 
the thrust), carrying the walls up higher than the crowns of these 
domes, and eliminating the main apse from his problem by masking 
it within a right-angled outer wall (Fig. 3). This enclosing wall was, 


Figure 3. Matin Apse or Triconcu 


of course, carried up higher than the apse, so that the triconch be- 
came a simple rectangle at the roofing level and could be covered 
in the ordinary way with a gable. Today, with roof gone and half- 
domes fallen, the little structure presents the curious appearance 
shown in Figure 1. 

Within, the floor level is still distinguishable, together with evi- 
dence that the apses were slightly raised above it. Under the main 
apse lies a large well-built tomb, 8 feet deep, accessible through an 
opening 2 feet square over its eastern end, where step cuttings in 
the tile walls lead down to the clay floor of the tomb. This opening 
was once covered with a large slab of poros, now broken and fallen 
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in. The tomb chamber is nearly 4 feet wide and more than 8 feet 
long, centered on the apse, and covered (except at its eastern end) 
by a barrel-vault whose crown is high enough for the tallest man to 
stand erect. Walls and vault were once stuccoed over, but not 
apparently decorated. It is probably of significance that the mate- 
rials and technique of construction of this hypogeum are identical 
with those of the triconch itself. It therefore bears every sign of 
being contemporary; so that almost certainly the tomb is the reason 
for the triconch’s existence. In that case, the basilica would be a 
reliquary church of some saint or martyr of the early faith, like the 
basilica of the Ilisus ' in Athens, whose 
the north aisle offers a striking parallel. 

Exeept for the portion over the tomb entrance, the apse is toored 


‘martyrium of Leonides”’ off 


Figure 4. FRAGMENTS OF A MARBLE CAPITAL, FOUND IN THE TRICONCH 


with a heavy layer of concrete. The traces of a marble revetment 
to the eastern edge of this concrete indicate that the tomb entrance 
was not hidden thereby. It therefore remained accessible, though 
it was not likely that it was left open. Later, when the floor level 
of the basilica was raised, the triconch survived unaltered, and a 
ramp led down to it from the now higher level of the south aisle. 

In the tomb, which was entirely filled with earth, were the bones 
of several human bodies, along with various loose poros blocks and 
small fragments of marble. There were no other finds. Apparently 
the tomb ultimately had been pillaged and desecrated. 

Two other graves, of later but of unknown date, were found in the 
floor of the triconch in front of the main apse. They, too, had been 
rifled and contained nothing of interest. Fragments of a capital 
(Fig. 4), also found in the triconch, would gain greatly in importance 


! Soteriou, in Arch. Eph. 1919, 7 ff. 
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were there any clue to their original provenance. Such lines of drill 
perforations occur on sixth century capitals in San Apollinare in 
Classe in Ravenna (534-9 a.p.): but the best parallel is a capital 
in the museum in Mytilene, published in the ‘Apxaodoyixdy AeXriov' 
and there dated in the fifth century a.p. 

The walls of the triconch and the walls of the adjoining south 
aisle of the basilica are indistinguishably one. The floor level of the 
triconch and the level of the few vestiges of a black- and-white inlaid 
marble paving in the south aisle agree almost exactly. It therefore 
seems certain that triconch and basilica are contemporary. 

But within the basilica proper there are three distinct floor 
levels,—the lowest is in black and white marbie inlay of squares, 
triangles, and lozenges; the middle floor is in square greenish-yellow 
tiles of mediocre quality; and the uppermost is in irregular stone 
slabs re-used from any available source. These three levels repre- 
sent three distinct epochs in the architectural career of the basilica, 
which must have been thrice destroyed and twice rebuilt. Fortu- 
nately most of the surviving masonry belongs to the earliest church; 
and the essentials of the plan as they appear on Plate VI date from 
this original construction. 

Nave and aisles were divided by piers, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long 
on plan, spaced 6 feet apart, and built of layers of tile sometimes set 
in thick mortar and sometimes alternating with cut stone. These 
piers are based on a continuous socle of large blocks of hewn poros 
rising more than a foot (0.40 m.) above the floor level of the aisle.” 
The piers must have carried an arcade parallel with the main axis 
of the church; but the continuous socle on which the arcade was sup- 
ported would have prevented easy passage to and fro between nave 
and aisles. Precisely the same arrangement is found in the Byzantine 
church at Olympia * (dated by Adler in the fifth century), where it 
is to be explained as a device for segregating the men and women of 
the congregation. We must infer, therefore, that the women’s 
gallery did not exist in our basilica * and that the women gathered 
in the aisles. The threshold halfway down the south aisle, opposite 
Pier 7 of the nave, must, therefore, mark a women’s entrance to the 
church. 

The vista down the aisle does not run clear, but is interrupted 
just beyond the triconch entrance by a transverse arcade consisting 


!"Apx. AeAr. LX (1924-25), rapaprnua, p. 49, fig. 15. 

? On the plan, Plate VI, the piers are numbered and are shown in cross-hatching 
where they still exist and in dotted outline where they are inferred from traces 
only. 

? Olympia: die Ergebnisse, 11, pp. 95, 103. 

‘Is this, in so large a church, a further indication of an early building-date? 
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of a small and a large opening. The same arrangement may be de- 
tected at the corresponding point in the north aisle. This separa- 
tion was probably intended to limit the women’s gathering-place, 
either in order to allow men to enter the nave from side entrances at 
the east end of the aisles (such an entrance being well preserved in 
the case of the south aisle, Figure 2), or else to facilitate the cere- 
monial processions through the church. 

The north aisle is the least well preserved portion of the basilica. 
Originally it corresponded strictly to its fellow on the south, being 
16 feet in clear width and separated from the nave by the same 
system of areading on six-foot piers raised on a continuous socle. 
At some later period the width of the aisle seems to have been 
doubled, and the original outer wall removed, leaving only a few 
traces in the foundations to prove its earlier existence. The en- 
trance at the east end of the aisle, however, seems to havesurvived 
the change (Plate VI). 

At the east end of the aisles were antechambers, the prothesis and 
diaconicon of the eastern rite; but their original plan is not quite sure. 

The room at the end of the southern aisle seems not to have 
stretched across the entire width. It was entered directly from the 
aisle through a doorway; but this was blocked later, and entrance 
was effected through a vestibule introduced against the apse of the 
nave. In this vestibule were two superficial graves, which I should 
not single out from the fifty-odd other graves in the church had not 
one of them cut into the exterior of the apse and produced the muti- 
lation of the curve which seems so strange upon the plan. In the 
inner room are two large vaulted tombs beneath the floor, of excel- 
lent construction and probably of early date. Like the hypogeum 
in the apse of the triconch, which they resemble in construction, 
they were entered at their east end. One of them had served as a 
burial place for twelve bodies and contained, as sole clue to its an- 
tiquity, a coin of the Emperor Phokas (963-7); but this, in a rifled 
tomb, unfortunately proves nothing. 

The corresponding room for the north aisle is not too well pre- 
served. It seems to have been laid out rather crookedly, and to 
have been larger and entered through a larger doorway, perhaps an 
arch. In the early Syrian churches, from the fifth century on, the 
prothesis is usually distinguished from the diaconicon by its larger 
opening, frequently an arch as opposed to a narrow door.' We may 
apply this indication to our basilica, observing that this similarity 
with Syrian plans strongly argues an early date. 

' Eg. at Babiska (401 a.p.), Ruweha, Kalb Luzeh. Cf. Beyer, Der syrische 
Kirchenbau 
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The main apse stretches almost the full width of the nave. It 
is one of the best preserved and most interesting portions of the 
church. Its relatively enormous thickness (more than one-fourth 
the open span) indicates that it carried a half-dome vault in heavy 
masonry, in distinction to the timber roofing which rested on the 
long arcades to cover nave and aisles. The powerful socle of large 
hewn blocks of poros carried the usual tile-and-mortar. At the 
very base, externally, four rudimentary buttresses constitute an 
added, though unnecessary, precaution against the thrust of the 
dome. One might imagine that these carried free-standing colon- 


Figure 5. JUNCTION oF NAVE AND APéE, LOOKING SOUTH TOWARD TRICONCH 


ettes, like the apse of Kalb Luzeh in Syria; but there is not the slight- 
est indication that this was ever the case. ' 

Qn the interior (Fig. 5) the apsidal hemicycle shows the three 
floor-levels very distinctly. These are indicated on the plan (Plate 
VI) as ‘‘marble pavement,” ‘tile pavement,” and ‘level .77”’ re- 
spectively, and in the photograph as I, II, and III. Before the 
apse, centered in the nave and at the lowest level, lies a large 
well-cut block of Pentelic marble, probably re-used from some 
Greek monument and possibly removed from the large poros 
base mentioned earlier. The cuttings indicate that it served as 


1 Buttresses occur also on the exterior of the apse of the Basilica of Dumetius 
at Nikopolis excavated by Philadelpheus and published in Arch. Eph. 1917, p. 49. 
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socle for some sort of sereen; but there are two sets of these cut- 
tings, apparently unrelated to each other. At the uppermost level 
and somewhat further from the apse, a similar, but not identical, 
block of marble served the latest church as threshold for a pair 
of doors, flanked on either side by a marble screen for which the 
cuttings are preserved for a series of thin upright slabs separated 
by square stone posts. Quantities of minutely broken fragments 
of pierced stone screens were found, but they were insufficient for 
reconstruction. 

We cannot at present say how the apse was arranged in the ear- 


Figure 6. West or THE NAVE 
CROSS-WALLS OF LATEST PERIOD; UNUSED BLOCKS; 
GOTHIC PIER 


liest church, since we have preferred to leave the tile paving of the 
second church undisturbed. But in the latest period, at the highest 
level, there ran along the curved apsidal wall a rude stone base, 
partitioned into thrones or benches,—a surprising discovery, since 


the apsidal bench at so late a period belongs with the western rather 


than the eastern rite. 

The nave is 32 feet wide between piers and stretches at least 150 
feet toward the west. The plan is difficult to read until one com- 
prehends the changes which the basilica must have undergone. For, 
in the third or final period, the nave was abbreviated to scarcely more 
than 50 feet, a crude west wall was built across the nave at the fifth 
pier, and the third pier was transformed into a much more massive 
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structure, only explicable on the assumption that the nave was now 
treated in two heavy cross-vaulted bays,—a strange assumption 
for a Byzantine church. Across the nave at the sixth pier a second 
wall was tumbled rudely into place, utilizing such strange material 
as the mediaeval column bases shown in Figure 6 (at ““B’’). Thus 
was created a narthex or vestibule, with a central door in line and 
on the same level with an entrance through the west wall opposite 
the fifth pier. The rest of the original nave, west of the narthex, 
seems to have been left open, perhaps as an “atrium’’; and here, 
against the seventh pier of the southern areade of the original nave, 


Ficgtre 7. Base or A LIMESTONE PIER 


was built the remarkable support, perhaps to carry a holy-water 
stoup, which is shown in Figure 7 and which is unmistakably, 
though crudely, Gothic in style. 

There is no evidence to show how the aisles were treated in this 
rebuilding. The triconch does not seem to have been altered. 

An apsidal bench according to the western rite, perhaps a “ schola 
cantorum”’ (for which the first opening of the arcade near the apse 
was blocked), cross-vaults on bays about 28 by 32 feet, a pseudo- 
Gothie piece of outdoor furnishing in stone,—we can reconcile the 
evidence only by imagining that Franks or Crusaders rebuilt the 
basilica. 

There is, however, a complication. In the centre of the nave, 
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opposite the third and fourth piers, and outside the narthex in the 
‘‘atrium,”’ were found loose jumbles of cut and half-cut poros blocks, 


as though there had been a workshop here for the preparation of 


building-blocks.' Above the floor-level of this latest church there 
lies a well-distributed layer of burnt and charred wood, which was 
encountered after removing the 0.15-0.30 m. of top soil. Was the 
scaffolding fired and the church destroyed and abandoned while in 
the very course of reconstruction in Frankish times? It is diff-eult 
to find any other reasonable explanation. 

Fire must have destroyed the second church also; for there is a 


Figure 8. Matn Apse or BasiLica, SHOWING THREE FLOOR-LEVELS 


second burnt layer at a lower level, not so generally distributed o1 
pronounced in character, just above the clay tiles of the second 
paving. ‘The stratification was particularly clear in the apse (Fig. 
8) where a burnt layer (a) 0.03—0.04 m. thick lay directly on the tile 
flooring (b). Under these tiles is a packed bedding of yellow clay (c). 
then, beneath a foot and a half of red-brown earth (d), there lies the 
black and white marble paving of the original basilica (e). How 
long this first building endured intact, and whether earthquake or 
pillage or the mere lapse of time brought it low, does not appear from 
the evidence at hand. 


‘0.60 m. x 0.20 x 0.20 and 0.70 m. x 0.15 x 0.20 are dimensions that occur fre- 
quently among these loose blocks 
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In all the area of the ancient church there have been two processes 
very disturbing to stratification and chronology: the tendency of 
the mediaeval inhabitants of Corinth to bury their dead in every 
available nook and corner of the ruin, and of the more modern 
inhabitants to dig them out again. The hard-baked soil was honey- 
combed with countless round vertical wells, less than an inch in 
diameter, which were unmistakable marks of the six-foot gimlet 
of the tomb-robbers who (in 
according to their own 
account) earried on a vigor- 
ous campaign turned 
the fields upside down in 
search of graves hy- 
pogea. Our notebooks re- 
cord nearly sixty tombs of 
one sort or another, from 
shallow burials under a few 
tiles to the large vaulted 
chambers beneath the floor 
of the diaconicon and the 
triconch apse. Seareely a 
single one of these was undis- 
turbed, though be it said 
that the confusion often 
seemed to antedate by 
several centuries the unholy 
year of 1891. In such a 
state of the soil, the strati- 
fication of the upper levels 
was meaningless. Nor was 
there any help from inscrip- 
tions, since none of any 
of the basilica came to CEILING OF A GRAVE-CHAMBER 
light.' The coins,  seat- 
tered throughout all levels without mueh intelligible incidence, 
range from Hellenistic Greek (7) through Roman imperial (11), 
Vandal (8), early Byzantine, before 1000 a.p. (8), later Byzantine 
(33), to Frankish (12) and Venetian (9). A few of the carved frag- 
ments are more notable; but these also constitute very uncertain 
evidence. A fine large chamber-tomb under the choir threshold of 
the last period was in part covered with the beautiful marble slab 


1 Some interesting in other ways will be published by Dr. de Waele. 
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of Figure 9. Yet even if this could be dated by its style of ornament. 
not much would be won thereby for the dating of the basilica, from 
which it was presumably borrowed. 

It is, therefore, only as we can read the history from the archi- 


4 


Fievre 10. Carvep Siar or Late BYZANTINE 


tectural remains themselves that we shall gain true information 
about the building. 

The earliest parts of the basilica are in the late imperial Roman 
tradition of brick-tile and mortar, with walls internally revetted in 
polychrome marble, countless splintered fragments of which were 
encountered in the middle levels. The triconch itself suggests some 
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minor room in imperial thermae. The purely basilical plan, with 
prothesis and diaconicon projecting inorganically beyond the aisles, 
is very early in type; while the triconch is paralleled most exactly in 
the great fourth-century monastery church of Theveste (‘Tebessa) 
in North Africa.! Certain fragments of column capitals, such as 
that illustrated in Figure 4 and already discussed, cannot be later 
than Justinian and would more readily belong to the preceding 
(fifth) century. All these indications conspire to date the construc- 
tion of the basilica about the time of that Bishop Perigenes who 
represented Corinth at the Third Ecumenical Council at Ephesus 
(431 a.p.) or of that more famous Corinthian bishop, Petros, who 


Figure 11. Rewrer Late ByzaNntTINE STYLE 


was active twenty years later at the Fourth Ecumenical Council at 
Chaleedon. That it should have been built during the century suc- 
ceeding Alaric’s terrible sack of Corinth, in which everything clas- 
sical.—temples, Odeum, the great theatre,—seems to have met its 
end, is thoroughly plausible. That so great a church should have 
stood at the outskirts of the town among the pagan tombs is an oc- 
currence too familiar among the early basilicas to require comment 
or parallel,—particularly since it seems to be a grave-church in 
memory of some early martyr. 

How the church fared in the great earthquake of 521 and whether 
it underwent repair at that time escapes our investigation. On the 
slight evidence of the preponderance of eleventh century coinage and 


‘ Ballu, Le Monasttre Byzantin de Tébessa. For a plan and brief account ,2Gsell, 
Vonumznts antiques de I’ Algérie, IL, pp. 265 ff 
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the probability that many of the carved marble fragments (Figs. 
10 and 11) are of that same period, one may infer that the second 
church, with its tile fooring a foot and a half above the older level, 
may be an eleventh century reconstruction. That coins of later 
date were found at levels lower than this fooring is indicative only 
of the thorough upheaval which grave-builders and tomb-robbers 
have brought about. (The Frankish coins, however, come mostly 
from a considerably higher level; and some of the Venetian coins 
actually perched upon the ruined walls.) It is interesting that the 
foor of the triconch seems never to have been raised. Was this in 
order that the tomb in the triconch apse might not be obscured or 
made less accessible? 

In the thirteenth century, presumably, the Franks made their 
attempt to rebuild the reliquary-church in a curtailed and Gothie- 
ized form and to make it serviceable for the western rite. By the 
time of Venetian visits in the fourteenth and the coming of the Turks 
in the fifteenth century, the church must already have been ruined 
and abandoned. On the Venetian plans and in the Venetian ac- 
counts of the seventeenth century it does not appear. Yet a pious 
population seems to have used the sacred area as its favorite 
cemetery for some time after the building's final destruction, until 
at last even that usage was forgotten and only a slight rise in the 
long ploughed fields and the illicit knowledge of the tomb-robbers 
gave any hint that one of the oldest and in its time perhaps proudest 
churches of early Christendom was here concealed. 

Ruys CARPENTER 
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Or the inscription on the well known black-figured amphora, with a 
chorus of mounted knights, in Berlin (1697: Bieber Lenkmdler zum 
Theaterwesen, pl. 66), Mr. Pickard-Cambridge writes in his admir- 
able Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy (p. 246): the picture “‘ presents 
a flute-player in a long robe, and facing him, some bearded men, 
wearing loosely the masks of horses (their own faces appearing be- 
low) and horses’ tails, and stooping down with their hands on their 


Ficure 1. From AN AMPHORA AT NORTHWICK PARK 


knees. On the back of each is a helmeted rider, wearing a breast- 
plate; the riders’ hands are raised as though to strike their steeds. 
The picture bears the inscription EIOXEOXE (‘Gee-up’), which Pop- 
pelreuter amusingly describes as sensu carens; the horses doubtless 
understood it.” 

This is exceedingly well put: but the inscription (which reads 
EIO+b0++4, the last two letters being rather amorphous) does not 
stand alone. Ona black-figured amphora, of the same period as the 
Berlin one, in Captain Spencer-Churchill’s collection, the inscriptions 
are as follows: EIOWRIEO-, EIOEIO!, E-O+EIO+, EIOT+--S, 
EIO+E, EIO+EIO-, EIO+EIO+KO+I. The kindness of the owner 
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allows me to reproduce the picture on one side of the vase. The sub- 
ject is a warrior leading a woman away, with a second warrior, and 
two other men, looking on; not, as we might expect, a troop of horse. 

On a third black-figured amphora, of the same period, in the Cabi- 
net des Médailles (207: Luynes, pll. 11-12) the inscriptions read 
EIO+E---—and so on: they are reproduced by De Ridder in his 
catalogue (p. 119). The subjects are, on the obverse a warrior arming 
and another ready to set out, on the reverse Achilles slaying Memnon. 

A fourth amphora, in Philadelphia, published in the Phila- 
delphia Museum Journal, 3, pp. 69-71, bears the inscriptions 
EIOIOAEIO- Es, EO+EIE---1EIO, EIO+EO!. The subject is the 
Birth of Athena. 

A fifth, in Washington, I know from a photograph only. The 
inscriptions, so far as I can read them, are ELO+EI0O+EI0, and 
---ElOl. The picture is of a victor in the games, attended by a 
man, three naked youths, and a man carrying the prize—a tripod— 
on his head. Not a winning jockey—that would be differently ren- 
dered (BM. B144: Gerhard AV. pl. 247; CV. BM. III ue, pl. 6, 2). 

Lastly, a black-figured neck-amphora which was at one time in 
the Paris market (Cat. vente 11-14 mai 1903, pl. 2, figs. 1 and 5). 
The inscriptions read, according to the catalogue, EIOEIO+1EIVIOVE, 
EIO+EIOA, EIVL20+EIO. The subject is the Death of Priam. 

It might be held, of course, that even if the inscriptions were 
meaningless in five vases, they need not be meaningless in the sixth: 
inscriptions appropriate to one subject might have been thought- 
lessly transferred to subjects where they were out of place. But 
more likely, is it not, that they are meaningless in all six vases?— 
and that Poppelreuter and Furtwiingler before him,' were not so 
far wrong as Mr. Pickard-Cambridge makes out? 

2 

On a fragment of a black-figured neck-amphora, from Loeri, in 
Taranto, belonging to the period of Exekias, Antilochos is repre- 
sented leaving home. In the middle, a young warrior, ANTIVO+0Os, 
with three sprigs in his right hand and a spear in his left; facing 
him « woman with a phiale, EVPVTEVEA; on the other side of him, a 
hand holding a spear. In the Odyssey the mother of Antilochos is 
called Eurydike, in Apollodoros Anaxibia, Euryteleia only here. 


3 


Black-figured hydria in the British Museum, B330: Sudhoff 


Aus dem antiken Badewesen i, p. 64, fig. 49. One of the ladies at 


' Berlin Cat. pp. 232 and 225. 
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the fountain is inscribed E- ESIVA. The London catalogue suggests 
’EpéorAXa cad) (BM. Cat. ii, p. 192), but enough of the second letter 
(the three tips) remains to show that it was as one would expect, 
«gamma. The name is Hegesilla: the aspirate, as often, omitted. 


Black-figured hydria in the British Museum, B323: period of 
Kuphronios. The KAVOS given in the catalogue is all right (BV. 
Cat. ii, p. 188), but the five letters expanded there to Kpirias read 
$Ol++ and are meaningless. 


Black-figured amphora in the British Museum, B199: period of 
kuphronios. Corpus Vasorum BM. III He, pl. 39,2. The inscrip- 
tion of the obverse, hitherto read ‘Pocias—a peculiar name, even for 
a horse! (BM. Cat. ti, p. 132: and text to Corpus)—is no doubt 
SOSIAS, Swoias: the first letter is muddy, but is as good a sigma 
as arho. The inscriptions on the obverse are XAPIAAES, PVVESs, 
AIKE2, PVVEs, AIKE, VEVKON, AEVTEPE. ‘Deuteros’ dis- 
appears, and * Dikaiarkes.’ 

6 

In Deltion 1922-5, p. 3, issued in 1927, Miss Papaspinidi publishes 
a red-figure fragment, found at Eleusis, which bears the lower part 
of a seated figure, and the legs of another figure standing behind the 
chair. The style, as Miss Papaspiridi observes, is that of the very 
earliest red-figure period, and the date will be somewhere about 530. 
The seated figure is inscribed KOPE, Kore. Between this and the 
second figure are two inscriptions: +OROAO" (complete), and 
---SE(the beginning missing). Behind the second figure is a third 
inscription, also fragmentary, ---7ETO. The complete inscription 
Miss Papaspiridi interprets, probably correctly, as xopw{c|dés (or, as 
she writes it, xopwdds): it would be natural to take this as a common 
noun, but Miss Papaspiridi takes it as a proper name. The frag- 
mentary inscription between this and the standing figure Miss 
Papaspiridi reads [EJAE = #ée, “This is Chorodos.’ But the letter be- 
fore the epsilon I took to be a rho, and I should supply not [EJAE 
(or rather [HEJAE), but [+AI|PE, xatpe. 

The third inscription Miss Papaspiridi reads |’Alpera, proper 
name. I prefer [XAIJPETO, xa:pérw. Especially as I noted an 
iota in front of the rho: even if there is no iota, my reading stands. 

xaipe is one of the commonest words on vases: and ya:pérw appears 
as well as yaipe on a red-figured hydria, only a few years later than 
our fragment, in the Louvre. (G41: Pottier Album des Vases du 
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Lowre pl. 92; bad drawings in Hoppin, Euthymides pls. 29-30.) 
The inscriptions on the shoulder of the hydria, as given by Pottier 
(Album, p. 143) read as follows: +APES, +AIPE, sOSTPATO(S], 
+AIPE, +AIPETO, EVO[VJMIAES. ‘The vase has been attributed 
to Euthymides and to Phintias: it is by neither, but probably by 
the painter of the London amphorae (Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, 
p. 65, Nos. 1-3, and p. 468, note to p. 65). 
7 

Red-figured amphora in the British Museum, £255: Hoppin 
Kuthymides and his Fellows, pl. 8; CV. BM. IIL Ie, pl. 3, I: by the 
painter of the London amphorae (Beazley Alt. Vas., p. 65, above, 
No. 1). In the struggle for the Tripod on the obverse, Apollo, 
Artemis and Athena are named, and there are two further inserip- 
tions, AE+I/Ol, and TAVOs. Cecil Smith, in his catalogue (BM. 
Cat. Vases tii, p. 193) very properly rejects the previous readings, 
Aeftérados, and but substitutes a new interpretation, 
which is repeated in the Corpus Vasorum and by Dr. Hoppin in his 
Euthymides (p. 49). wados, “the cast is propitious.” Even if 
we suppose that AE+1IOI is a miswriting for AE+|S|IOS, and if we 
admit the non-attie zaXos on one ground or another, what on earth 
is the point of such an exclamation in a picture of the Struggle for 
the Tripod? The truth no doubt is that the inscriptions, like all 
those on the reverse of the vase, are meaningless. 


lf | may revert for a moment to the inseription on the Boston cup 
10.193: [éprqv és] would be better than the which | 


hazarded in A.J.A., 1927, p. 349. 


9 

‘The name Euaion occurs on a dozen vases,' usually as a love-name 
with kalos after it, once as the name of one of the persons in the 
picture, which represents a symposion: a young girl is entertaining 
the party by dancing the pyrrhic, and Euaion is accompanying her 
on the flute? The dozen vases are not all by one painter, but they 
all belong to the same period: none of them can be earlier than 460 
or later than at the outside 430, and 460 to 440 will probably cover 
them all. 

The beautiful name is not a common one. According to Suidas, 
the poet Aeschylus had a son, tragedian like himself, called Euaion: 


' Klein Lieblingsinschriften, pp. 131-3: Mon. Line. 17, pl. 24, 1. 
Naples, Stg. 281: phot. Sommer 10109. 
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and it has been conjectured, first I think by Studniezka, that the 
Kuaion commemorated on the vases is the son of Aeschylus.' This 
conjecture is now confirmed by a small white lekythos in Heidelberg, 
which the kindness of Professor Curtius enables me to publish. 


Ficure 2. Lekytuos tN HEIDELBERG 


The drawing is done in black relief-lines: a woman, dressed in the 
peplos, has risen from her chair and is holding out an oenochoe: to 
the right, an inscription in three lines. 

EVAIQN 

KAVOS 

AISXYLO.Y}. 


The last upsilon is not of course obligatory, but there seems to be a 
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vestige of a letter after the omicron. 
the Aioxidou are a little hard to read: the artist had begun writing 
the word with two sigmas—a common enough error: he had written 
the chi when he changed his mind: he went back and altered the 
second sigma to a chi—perfunctorily, by adding a left upper line 
and the chi, by inserting an upright, to an upsilon. 


10 


It has often been conjectured that the pictures of Amazons on 
vases of the mid fifth century and later were inspired by the Amazon- 
omachy in the Painted Porch.' A red-figured bell-krater of about 
440 B.c., from Comacchio, in Bologna, just published by Dr. 


Ficure 3. From a LekyTHos iN HEIDELBERG 


Negrioli,? adds a link. The original name of the Painted Porch, as 
we learn from Suidas and others, was Peisianakteios, after Peisianax, 
the uncle of Cimon’s wife. Now the Amazons on the new Bologna 
vase have their names appicted—and one of them is called Peisian- 
assa. 


11 


In Vases in America, p. 182, I published the sacrificial scene on a 
red-figured bell-krater in Boston, 95.25: the drawing is in the later 
manner of the Kleophon painter. The priest, if he was named, has 
lost his name by breakage; the man watching is APESIA%, and the 
three youths who are helping the priest are I[[-KA.- -- (facing the 
priest), KAAAIAS (playing the flute), and MANTIOEO8 (bringing the 


1 For references see cv Oxford, text to pl. 29, 3-4. 
2 Notizie degli Scavi, 1927, pl. 20: by Polygnotos. 
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sheep). Aresias is not a common name: one of the Thirty was called 
Aresias. A Mantitheos was banished in 415 for participating in the 
mutilation of the herms. A Kallias, son of Telokles, was prosecuted 
on the same count: but of course Kallias is a very common name. 
The fourth name is fragmentary: there is room for only one letter 
between the second pi and the kappa, and between the last letter 
and the head of Aresias for two—three only at a great pinch. I can 
think of nothing but If ,O]KA[H&], supposing the alpha, if it is an 
alpha, to have been put for lambda by mistake. A Hippocles was 
one of the Ten. The vase, from its style, must belong to the twenties 
or the teens of the fifth century: is it not possible that the Aresias, 
the Mantitheos, the Kallias, and the Hippocles are those who played 
a part in the politics of Athens during the last two decades of the 
fifth century? 

J. D. BeazLey 
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at Athens 


A DIONYSIAC MIRACLE AT CORINTH! 


Ir is the purpose of this paper to suggest a new explanation of some 
of the peculiar structural features of a temple at Corinth. This is 
the small fifth century structure situated very near the so-called 
Sacred Spring, on the triglyph terrace west of the Propylaea and the 
Captives Facade, and near the northern edge of the Roman market- 
place.2 Its remains were covered by the Northwest Shops of the 
Roman period, and consequently its existence was unknown to 
Pausanias. The excavators have agreed to refer to it as Temple B, 
since we have no means of knowing to whom it was dedicated; but it 
should be noted in passing that the western end of the structure is 
rounded, a circumstance which has suggested that the temple may 
have belonged to a hero or to a deity of the chthonic type rather than 
to one of the Olympian gods. The building has been described in 
detail in publications relating to Corinth,’ and in discussing it I 
confine myself to those of its features which appear to be significant 
for its interpretation. 

First of all, attention has been called to the significant proximity 
of this temple to the Sacred Spring, and to the strong indications 
that the water of that spring was used exclusively for ritual pur- 
poses, and was not free for ordinary use. It is, of course, not pos- 
sible to reconstruct the exact method of its use in the remote period 
when the water discharged itself naturally from its crevice under a 
ledge of rock; but the supply, probably very scanty at all times, 
seems to have been most carefully husbanded. About the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, a spring chamber was built, and the details 
of its construction present some interesting suggestions. The 
crevice, or low cavern, from which the trickling stream issued was 
walled up, and the water was conducted to two bronze spouts (in the 
form of lions’ heads) which were set in this wall. From these spouts 
the water dripped into a rock-cut channel which conducted it around 
the room to the opposite or eastern side, where it collected in a reser- 
voir. The bottom of the reservoir shows two, and only two, grooves 


' My great debt to the work of Mr. Hill is shown in the body of this article. I 
am also under obligations to the Publications Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens for permission to discuss Temple B in advance of 
the official publication, and to Professor Richard Stillwell for permission to use 
his drawings as illustrations 

2 See the plan of the excavations published in Art and Archaeology, XIV (1922), 
p. 194; or, Detter, that at the end of A Guide to the Excavations and Museum of 
Ancient Corinth, Athens, 1928. 
> Art and Archaeology, XIV, pp. 216-218; Guide, pp. 29-34. 
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or wearings, a circumstance which suggests that instead of being 
freely used by anybody who wished to do so, the water was drawn 
in two vessels only, probably by two bearers who were servitors of 
the temple. Further, when in the course of time the spring ran dry, 
the chamber was not simply abandoned to be slowly filled in with ref- 
use, but like something holy even in its useless state, it was carefully 
closed with slabs of stone and covered over withearth. Anewsupply 
of water was brought from a distant source at the cost of great labor 
and expense, and was delivered at a level higher than that of the old 
spring. This seems to emphasize the importance of the water for 
some ritual purpose, and it may be remarked that the new supply, 


METRES 


1 ° a a 


Ficgtre 1. Focnpations or TEMPLE B, SHOWING UPPER PART OF TUNNEL AND 
W ATER-CHANNEL 


available at a higher level, would be even more convenient for the 
uses of the temple. 

We now come to the arrangements of the temple itself (Fig. 1). 
There was a small round altar, of which only the base remains, 
surrounded by a shallow curb intended to prevent any liquid which 
might flow down the altar from spreading in all directions over the 
floor. A short distance eastward from the altar there began a shal- 
low drain or channel, which ran beneath the floor and discharged 
itself through an opening in the triglyph wall which bounds and 
sustains the temple terrace. At the foot of the triglyph wall stands 
a stone basin, clearly intended to catch the liquid which flowed 
down the drain and out of the spout at the end. To this detail I 
attach great importance because of its hearing upon the interpreta- 


tion to be proposed. 
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A still stranger feature of the temple is an underground tunnel 
large enough to admit a man crawling on hands and knees. This 
begins behind the triglyph wall, where entrance to it was effected 
by means of a metope swinging on a pivot. The existence of such 
an entrance was concealed with great care, the other metopes of the 
frieze being so made as to look exactly like the movable one; and to 
avoid the possibility that it might be detected by some prying in- 
vestigator, a stele was set up with an inscription which pronounced 
the spot inviolable and imposed a penalty upon trespassers.' 

The tunnel ran to the left of the point of entrance for a short 
distance and then followed the line of the water-channel into the 


temple, ending, like the channel, a little short of the altar (Fig. 2). 


Ficure 2. Grounp PLAN or TempLe B, TUNNEL AND WATER-CHANNEL 


These points in its construction should be particularly noted. 
First, the roof or covering of the tunnel serves also to cover the 
water-channel; but there is space to spare between the raised edge of 
the channel and the covering-slabs. Asa result of this arrangement, 
a man in the tunnel had access to the channel, and could put his 
hand into it at any point of its course. Secondly, near the upper 
end of the tunnel, but on the right-hand side of it, there is a small 
opening from the tunnel into the temple-space, but below floor level. 
The form of this opening has been compared to that of a megaphone. 
The fact that the tunnel gave easy access to the channel or drain 
naturally suggested to the excavators the possibility that it had 
been constructed to facilitate cleaning the drain. But it was soon 
recognized that to construct a rock-cut tunnel for this purpose would 
have been an absurd extravagance, since the drain could have been 
cleaned by lifting the slabs of the floor; and besides, the precautions 
1 Published by K. K. Smith in A.J.A., XXIIT (1919), pp. 353-357 
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for secrecy would be inexplicable if the builders had in mind only so 
harmless and necessary a purpose. If the idea that the tunnel was 
merely a convenience of this kind was ever mentioned in ancient 
times, it could only have been a temporary pretext, intended to 
explain the work to the masons or to casual visitors who might see 
the tunnel in process of construction. 

Mr. B. H. Hill, who studied the remains of the temple with his 
usual acute and penetrating observation, rightly perceived that its 
peculiar features are best explained as conveniences to be used in 
the practice of some sort of pious fraud. He thought it probable 
that the temple housed a false oracle, and this opinion was adopted 
by others who have discussed the excavations at Corinth.! Accord- 
ing to this theory, two modes of operation were possible. A priest 
or temple-attendant concealed in the tunnel could perhaps deliver 
from that position responses to questions, or could at least utter 
incoherent, half-intelligible sounds to be interpreted by the other 
priests of the shrine. Or, supposing that it was customary for the 
inquirer to approach the altar alone and there pray and address his 
inquiry to the deity, a man in the tunnel could hear the question and 
inform the priests, who, thus advised, could in their turn prepare a 
suitable answer to be communicated to the inquirer. 

It is not possible to deny that this theory may be right. Cer- 
tainly it offers a plausible explanation of the little megaphone-like 
opening from the tunnel to the space under the floor of the temple. 
But it seems to me to adjust itself less closely and completely to the 
material data than another view which occurred to me when I 
visited the site in the autumn of 1927. That view is, briefly, that 
the arrangements of the temple would lend themselves admirably 
to the production of a typical Dionysiac miracle, consisting in the 
production of a flow of wine from the sanctuary. 

Wine miracles were well known in ancient times. Apart from 
Kuripides’ beautiful poetic picture of the Baechae striking or 
scratching the earth and producing founts of wine, milk and honey,’ 
wonders of this sort were believed actually to occur at certain sanc- 
tuaries of Dionysus. Pausanias says that on the island of Andros 
at the time of the festival of Dionysus, wine flowed from the temple 
of the god; * according to Pliny the flow came from a spring within 
the sanctuary.‘ Diodorus reports that in Teos, at stated times, a 


1K. K. Smith, in A.J.A., loc. cit.; H. N. Fowler, Art and Archaeology, loc. cit.; 
Guide, p. 34. 

? Bacchae, 704-711. For imitations and parallels, see the commentators, 
especially Sandys, ad loc. 

3VI, 26, 2 


Il, 231: XXXI, 16. 
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spring in the city flowed with wine, and the Teians cited this portent 
to support their claim that the god was born in theirisland.' At the 
Dionysiae festival of the Thyia, which was celebrated near Elis, 
Pausanias tells us that it was the custom to place three empty pots 
in a sealed room at night. The next morning the seals were exam- 
ined and found unbroken, but the pots were found to be full of wine.* 
Such miracles seem to have occurred, as several investigators have 
pointed out, especially in connection with an annual epiphany of 
Dionysus.* 

So accustomed were the Greeks to the stories of these miracles 
that artificial representations of them are occasionally attested. 
Athenaeus gives a long extract from the lost work of Kallixeinos of 
Rhodes which describes a sumptuous and elaborate procession held 
by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus in 275/4, when the cult of Alex- 
ander was introduced into Egypt. Among the other marvelous 
sights, there was carried on a float a statue of Dionysus ten cubits 
high, pouring a libation of wine from the cup which the figure held 
in its hand. On another huge carriage there was a seated figure of 
Nysa, the nymph of the mountain birthplace of Dionysus. This 
statue was made by concealed machinery to rise, pour milk from a 
golden phiale, and sit down again.’ 

The ingenious Hero of Alexandria, a mathematician and physicist 
of the first century of our era, wrote a work on the making of auto- 
mata, in which he describes at length the construction and operation 
of an automatic toy too elaborate to be described here in detail.* 
Its essential feature is a little temple, with pillars and roof, but with- 
out walls. This structure shelters a small figure of Dionysus, who 
holds a eup in his right hand, a thyrsus in his left, and has a panther 
lying at his feet. A mechanical contrivance causes a fire to be 
lighted upon an altar in front of the statue, whereupon milk or water 
spurts from the thyrsus, and wine pours from the cup down upon 
the head of the panther. This last detail reminds one of a well- 
known fountain figure in the museum at Naples. 

Seventeen years ago, in a paper called ‘‘ Dionysiac Magie and the 
Land of Cockaigne,’’® I showed that both ancient and medieval 
descriptions of the glutton’s paradise may owe something to the 


‘IIT, 66. 

2 VI, 26, 1. The story is as old as Theopompus (cf. Athen., I, p. 34 a); see also 
Arist. de mirab. auscult., 123. 

‘ Nilsson, Griechische Feste, p. 292; Viirtheim, C.Q., XIV, pp. 92-96 (a transla- 
tion of an article in Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Kon. Akad. van Wetenschap- 
pen (Amsterdam), series V, part 4, pp. 452-459); Halliday, in C.R., XLII, p. 19 

* Athen., V, p. 198 ¢ and f. 

> Hero Alex. de automatis, Chapters 3-4, 13 (ed., W. Schmidt, Teubner 1899 

*T. A. P. A., XLI, 175-185, especially 183-185. 
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legends about the miracles of Dionysus, and suggested that these 
legends, as well as the temple frauds, may be regarded as survivals 
of a sort of vegetation magic in which the operators simulated the 
production of food and drink in plenty as a means of actually increas- 
ing the supply of these necessaries of life. 

However that may be, I think that the peculiar apparatus of the 
little temple at Corinth is best explained by the assumption that its 
purpose was to produce a flow of wine from the temple on certain 
great occasions. In putting forward this opinion I attach less im- 
portance to the mere existence of the channel than to the fact that 
the liquid issuing from it was carefully caught in a basin under the 
outlet before the temple. If the channel were nothing but a drain 
intended to carry off and get rid of what might be poured upon the 
altar—water, oil, blood—it would probably have been so constructed 
as to discharge itself less conspicuously on or under the ground. 
But if on the solemn festival of the god a flow of wine spouted from 
this channel, there was every reason why a basin should be provided 
to receive it, so that the pious believers might see, smell, and taste 
for themselves. 

The exact method followed in working this miracle cannot be re- 
constructed with certainty. I thought at first that the temple 
might have been locked and supposedly empty, and that the person 
in the tunnel might get out of it into the temple, pour wine over the 
altar and down the drain, and then return to his hiding-place, 
whereupon the priests would open the doors and solemnly demon- 
strate the absence of deception, after the manner of the priests of 
Klis in Pausanias’ account of the miracle at the Thyia. But the 
structure of the tunnel reveals no way of egress within the temple. 
It is possible that a movable slab in the covering of the tunnel 
might afford the needed exit; yet it is not likely that the man in the 
tunnel could get out in that way and then reénter his hiding-place 
without making some noise and arousing suspicion. 

The difficulty may be removed by a suggestion contributed by 
Mr. Hill, with whom I have discussed the problem, and whose re- 
ception of my theory has been most hospitable. He points out that 
it is not necessary to assume that the operator entered the body of 
the temple at all. He could take a skin of wine into the tunnel with 
him and there introduce the liquid into the channel. The dramatic 
effect of the miracle would be heightened if we suppose that he did 
this just after the priest, standing in the temple, within view of 
spectators at the door, had poured over the altar the water solemnly 
drawn from the sacred spring and standing ready for this rite. The 
water as it drained away from the altar and down the channel, would 
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be mingled with the wine supplied by the confederate in the tunnel; 
and if the liquid that fell into the basin outside was not the pure and 
unmixed gift of Dionysus, its quality would probably satisfy the 
credulous and reverent beholders of the marvel. But we may go a 
step further, if we think it necessary to insist on technical perfection 
in the working of this deception. It would be possible, and in fact 
quite easy, for the man in the tunnel to block the channel somewhere 
near the middle of its course, thus retaining in the upper part of it 
the water which had been poured upon the altar—always supposing 
that procedure to have been a part of the miracle, which is, of course, 
not certain; then by introducing wine into the lower part of the chan- 
nel he could cause pure wine to gush from the spout in the triglyph 
wall. 

Such is the interpretation of Temple B which seems to me best 
to explain its peculiar structure. In upholding it I do not think it 
necessary to reject entirely the view first proposed by Mr. Hill, 
namely that the pious fraud consisted in the operation of a false 
oracle. That theory has the merit of offering an explanation of one 
thing which, so far as I now see, has no relation to the supposed 
Dionysiac miracle—I refer, of course, to the little ““megaphone”’ 
opening from the tunnel to the temple space. That may, to be sure, 
have served some other purpose ;' if so, we do not know what it was. 

If we suppose the sanctuary to have belonged to Dionysus— 
possibly to a cult of Dionysus associated with or developed from 
that of a local hero—I do not think it impossible that oracular fune- 
tions were attributed to him. Prophetic powers are often a pre- 
rogative of heroes and of chthonic deities, and nobody would deny 
the importance of the chthonic aspects of Dionysus himself. It is 
also to be remembered that Dionysus shared honors with Apollo at 
Delphi. We need not go into the vexed question of the nature of 
Dionysus’ influence upon the character of the Delphic oracle nor into 
the claim that he was once its master.*. For the present purpose it 
is enough to bear in mind that mantie powers are not alien to his 
nature.* 

1 It is conceivable, for example, that the opening was connected with a hole in 
the paving of the temple, and served to drain any slight moisture away from that 
part of the floor. 

? Rohde (Psyche ‘, IT, p. 59) holds that the Delphic practice of deliver ing oracles 
by inspiration was ‘derived from the Dionysiac religion, and he is followed by 
Pettazzoni (La Religione nella Grecia antica, p. 56, n. 12) and Kern (Die Religion 
der Griechen, 1, p. 231) among recent writers. Farnell (C.G.S., IV, pp. 191-2) - 
Dempsey (The Delphic Oracle, pp. 30-34) are sceptical. Miss Harrison (Prol., 
392) inclined to the belief that Dionysus preceded APD at Delphi; the evide aie 
for this is of doubtful value (hypoth. Pind. Pyth., p. 2 Drachmann). 

* There were oracles of Dionysus among the Sati rae in Thrace (Hdt. VII, 111) 


and at Amphicleia in Phocis (Paus. X, 33, 11). These and other indications of 
the prophetic powers of the god are collected by Farnell, C.G.S., V, p. 289, 47 a-d. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

When this paper was read before the meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute in December, 1928, it was so fortunate as to elicit several 
friendly suggestions and criticisms, of which the following merit 
brief discussion: 

1. Professor Clarence H. Young kindly called my attention to 
Manatt’s description (Aegean Days, pp. 81-82) of the spring in the 
monastery of Hagia Mone on the island of Andros. Following a 
suggestion of Meliarakes (Andros and Keos, a work not accessible 
to me), Manatt thinks that the chapel of this monastery may be the 
successor of the ancient temple of Dionysus. Before the chapel 
there is a fountain fed by a reservoir; this, in turn, is supplied by a 
channel which collects the seeping water from a hidden spring 
behind the rood-screen of the chapel. Here, he thinks, are the 
conditions for a pious fraud. ‘‘The spring here is absolutely 
hidden, and its flow is so slight that it would be a very simple matter 
to turn off the water and turn on the wine, whether for one day or 
seven.’’ Other visitors have favored a different site, a church at 
Menites. Manatt considers this unlikely because of the absence of 
traces of antiquity on that side of the island, and because the water 
of the spring there is too abundant to have been easily managed. 

2. The question was raised whether such a prohibition of access 
to the precincts of Temple B as is provided by the inscription might 
not interfere with the effect of the wine-miracle. To this I should 
answer that the same difficulty would apply to any large gathering 
on a festal occasion, and it seems likely enough that on the great 
festivals restrictions of access were somewhat relaxed. But in any 
sase the flow of wine could be seen by a considerable number of 
people in the street, especially since the restriction would not affect 
the approach from the southwest, the direction of the Sacred Spring. 

3. There is a certain mechanical difficulty in the supposition that 
wine was introduced into the channel through the narrow aperture 
between its side and the roof of the tunnel. Certainly no vessel of 
clay or bronze could be tilted enough to discharge its contents, be- 
cause the roof of the passage would interfere. But if the neck of a 
well-filled skin of wine were inserted into the crack, it would not be 
hard gradually to empty the skin by squeezing it against the cover- 
ing-slabs of the tunnel. 

CAMPBELL BONNER 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE TRIBUTE LISTS 


ProrFessor ALLEN B. West and I have recently completed the 
publication of our preliminary studies concerning the Athenian 
Tribute Lists which were inscribed on the so-called first large stele, 
now preserved in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens. We have 
been concerned principally with establishing the text of the several 
inscriptions (J.G., I?, 191-205) which are recorded on this monument, 
and the results of our investigation may be found in the following 
series of four JouRNAL articles: 

(1) West and Meritt, The Reconstruction of J.G., I°, 191, Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, Vol. XLVII (1926), pp. 171-176. 

(2) Meritt and West, The Reconstruction of J.G., I?, 193, 194, and 
201, Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, Vol. LVI (1925), published 1926, pp. 252-267. 

(3) Meritt and West, A Revision of Athenian Tribute Lists, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XXXVII (1926), pp. 
55-98. 

(4) Meritt and West, Correspondences in J.G., I°, 196 and 198, 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, Vol. X XXII (1928) pp. 281 
297. 

During the course of our investigation, however, we dealt with the 
inscriptions as they had been restored by Lolling, making new com- 
binations of fragments largely on the basis of measurements taken 
from the surface of the stone. Only occasionally were fragments 
removed from the stele so that the actual test of juxtaposition could 
be applied. It became increasingly evident, as our work progressed, 
that the first stele would have to be torn down completely and 
rebuilt again. An opportunity for carrying out this undertaking 
was found during the summer of 1927. The work of demolition was 
begun on the first of August, and the last fragment was set in place 
in the reconstructed stele in the latter part of September.! 

In addition to the new fragments which were found by West and 
myself and which are included in our publications mentioned above, a 
small piece of fragment 19 (Kirchhoff) which was rediscovered by 
Mr. H. T. Wade-Gery in the miscellaneous collections of the Epi- 
graphical Museum and identified by him was also added to the stele. 
The fragment is called 19a in our publication of J.G., I°, 194 (cf. op. 


‘ The reconstruction was made possible by the generous support of Dr. H. H. 
Powers, President of the Bureau of University Travel, Hon. Frederick W. Griffith, 
of Palmyra, N. Y., and Rev. M. W. Stryker, of Rome, N. Y. Our indebtedness is 
here gratefully acknowledged. 
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cit. Plate II) and is complete except for the loss of the letters KA at 
the end of the line reading Todcxvato xali-. So far as I am aware, 
the stele now contains all the known fragments which belong to it, 
except those which have been lost since their first publication and 
with the further exception of a small piece in the British Museum 
which belongs with J.G., I?, 196 and 205 (cf. A Revision of Athenian 
Tribute Lists, pp. 94 and 97). 

The dismemberment of the original stele as constructed by Lolling 
gave the opportunity for verifying many of the arrangements pro- 
posed in our articles, and it was gratifying to find as work progressed 
that the fragments actually did join in many cases in the relative 
positions which we had determined for them. In no case did we find 
our major determinations in error, though some minor changes in our 
published text will be necessary as a result of the joins found in the 
rebuilding of the stone. These are as follows: 

In /.G., I?, 195, fragment 5 joins with fragment 25 in such a way 
that the numerals of fragment 25 now restored as the tithe of hu[poyés], 
AAA[AFIIII], must be restored as part of the tithe of Aa[pdavés], 
AAAAT+. Fragment 25 must in consequence be lowered by four 
lines in the inscription. It joins directly with fragment 27 and (be- 
hind the surface of the stone) with fragment 26 as well (see Fig. 1). 
The lower lines of Col. II in J.G., I?, 195, must be read as follows: 


line 38 Xadxéz[olpe[s] 
line 39 

line 40 [hu]dacés 

line 41 


The items [NapioBalpe[s] and [Kepa]ués which we have at pres- 
ent represented in lines 38 and 39 of Col. II must be omitted from 
the restored text. Perhaps they appeared elsewhere in the portion 
of the inscription now lost. In line 39, the initial s7gma of DuAwés is 
not clear, but there is preserved on the stone in fragment 25 the tip 
of a high slanting stroke which I believe must be completed as sigma. 

A further correction in J.G., I?, 195 may also be made here. The 
small fragment EM 5224 fits beneath fragment 23 in such a way that 
the tithe [" in line 29 of Col. IV must be read as the complete 
tithe of [‘PevJaés]. EM 5224 must in consequence be raised by 
three lines in the inscription. We had hesitated previously to make 
this assumption, and our uncertainty was increased by the fact that 
we were compelled to depend on earlier editors for the position of the 
figure [’ in the column of numerals (cf. A Revision of Athenian Trib- 
ute Lists, p. 68). 

In /.G., I?, 199, fragment 58 cannot be placed in connection with 
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fragment 57 as shown in our publication (following previous editors), 
for the stone is so broken behind the surface as to make the juxta- 
position impossible. Fragment 58 must be raised by at least two 
lines so that the alignment of names in Col. III may be correct. 

Furthermore, in J.G., I*, 204, fragment 99 cannot remain as now 
placed because the final zota which we have now restored as the last 


letter of the word ['Aco]e!piralc in line 55 appears on the stone 


Figure 1. FRAGMENTs 25, 5, AND 27 


under the zota of the word [Layo@]pacxes in fragment 7b above, and 
must be interpreted as the final letter in some word of eight letter 
spaces. Also, there is clear on the stone in fragment 7b a final zota 
in the tenth letter space of the line immediately following (see Fig. 
2). This ‘ota cannot be interpreted as the final letter of the word 
[Op|au|aio] as the present position of fragment 99 demands. Con- 
sequently we recommend that fragment 99 be shifted to a tentative 
position four lines lower in the inscription, and we make no attempt 


to restore lines 55 and 56 or the first line of fragment 99 itself. 
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In J.G., I°, 205, the name of the secretary of the hellenotamiae, 
Sovicrplarlos huBades is inscribed in rasura, a fact which explains 
the undue crowding of the letters in line 3 of the inscription. 

The actual test of rebuilding the stele confirms our measurements 
to the effect that the height of the stone was at least 3.663 m. The 
width was 1.109 m. and the thickness 0.385 m. Numerous new 
joins were found behind the surface of the marble, confirming the 
disposition of our text as published. In order that the student may 
appreciate the importance of this evidence, I give below in graphic 
representation the series of fragments which actually join with direct 


Figure 2. J/.G. 204, Fragment 7 


contact between the stones themselves. Except as already indicated 
above, our text as published is in conformity with these dispositions 
of the fragments. The fragments themselves are now built into the 
stele in their proper relation. 


bo 


Series I Irgs. 4—1 
[98] 
Series ‘rgs. 60—6 


47 
Series II] Frgs. 8—[9]—11- 
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Series IV Frees. 14 — 16 — 20 — 46 — 50 — 51 — 49 ; 


48 
73 71—— 66 A 
4 
26 
J 25 27 41 
7—7 - | 
— 79 29 ] i 
5 —[28]— 40 
19 
IG I 254 18 EM 5224 
69a — 101 Wa ™ 24 —53 — 55 
13 
o9(except 69a) | 
83 8 
81 
87 
2 84 — 86 
88 —— 89 —~ Al 
94 
Series V Fres. 45 — 56 — 57 
Series VI Frese. 59 — 62 
96 
Series VII Fres. 90 — 
EM 5388 
Series VIII Fres. 97 ==» JHS 1908 291 == 102 
103 — 33 
38 
Series IX Frees. 37 
\ | 
39 
Series X Frese. 35 — 34 
36 — IG I 267 
These ten series may be further united, because the relative posi- 


tions of many of the fragments may be determined accurately in 
spite of the fact that the stones do not actually join. Series II, for 
example, bears a definite relation to Series III because fragments 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 all contain portions of the preseript of I.G., I7, 193. 
Series ITI bears a definite relation to Series IV because fragments 14 
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and 15 both contain portions of the prescript of J.G., I°, 194, and be- 
cause fragments 10 and 48 are connected by certain restorations in 
I.G., I?, 198. Series VII is definitely placed in its relation to Series 
IV by the fact that fragments 83, 84, 90 and 26 all contain portions 
of the prescript of J.G., I?, 203. The relation between Series VIII 
and Series IV is determined through the medium of fragment 31, 
by means of certain restorations between fragments 102 and 31 in 
I.G., 1°, 205, and the certain restorations of Col. I in J.G., I?, 196. 
Series IX and X are definitely placed in their relation to Series IV 
by the restorations made necessary in J.G., I?, 196 as the result of our 
study of the correspondences between this inscription and /.G., I’, 
198. 

Another group may be formed from Series V and VI, because both 
fragments 57 and 59 contain portions of the prescript of /.G., I?, 200. 
Other single fragments may in a similar way be assigned with cer- 
tainty to one of the above groups. Fragment 3, for example, may be 
assigned to Group I because it is known to be from the upper left- 
hand corner of the stele. The only single fragment which cannot 
be definitely assigned and whose position is a matter of importance in 
the restoration of the document is fragment 104, from the bottom of 
1.G., 205. 

The various fragments of the stele may be arranged, therefore, in 
four principal groups, as follows: 


Group I, consisting of fragment 3 and Series I. 


Group II, consisting of Series II, III, IV, VII, VIII, IX, and X 
with attendant single fragments. 


Group III, consisting of Series V and VI and attendant fragments. 
Group IV, consisting of the single fragment 104. 


The inability to connect Groups I and II is responsible for the 
uncertainty in the length of the Ionic list in J.G., I?, 204, and for our 
doubt as to the number of lines in J.G., I?, 192. The length of /.G., 
I?, 200 and the number of lines in the last column of J.G., I’, 199 are 
uncertain because of the absence of any connecting link between 
Groups II and III. The inability to place Group IV exactly is re- 
sponsible for the uncertainty as to the length of the Caric list in 
I.G., 1°, 205. But in each of the above cases our text as published, 
and the reconstruction of the stele itself, have been based upon the 
internal evidence offered by the inscription. 

Perhaps we may note here also certain misprints which have ap- 
peared in the texts of I.G., I?, 196 and 198 as published in our paper 
on the correspondences between these two inscriptions: 
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In 1.G., I?, 196, Col. I, line 16, read 
In I.G., I?, 198, Col. I, line 103, read AAT 


During January and February of 1928, an opportunity was also 
presented for dismantling the so-called lapis secundus and lapis 
tertius of the quota lists and for rebuilding them as one stele. It has 
been known since the publication of Fimmen’s discoveries in 1913 
that the stones in question originally formed part of one single stele, 
and although the text has been rewritten with this in mind, the mon- 
uments themselves had not been actually juxtaposed and built 
together. 

Professor West and I have discussed the text of the various quota 
lists inscribed on this second stele in the following series of JouRNAL 
articles: 

West, The Place of J.G., I, 256 in the Lapis Secundus, A./.A., 
XXIX (1925), pp. 180-187. 

West, Supplementary Notes on the Place of J.G., I, 256, Clas. 
Phil., X XI (1926), pp. 250-254. 

Meritt and West, A Revision of Athenian Tribute Lists, Part IT, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XX XVIII (1927), pp. 21-46. 

Meritt, A Restoration in J.G., I?, 213, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), pp. 
445-447. 

Meritt, The Reassessment of Tribute in 438 7, A.J.A., XXIX 
(1925), pp. 292-298. 


The last two articles mentioned above were reprinted with slight 
changes by Meritt, Studies in the Athenian Tribute Lists, Diss., 
Princeton, 1926. 

The dismemberment and rebuilding of the second stele made pos- 
sible a test of the accuracy of our text as established, and except for 
one detail which will be pointed out below our determinations in 
doubtful cases have been borne out by the actual joining of the 
stones. We devoted some space, for example (Harvard Studies, 
XXXVIII (1927), pp. 21-25), to fixing the relative positions of frag- 
ments 2 and 4 in J.G., I*°, 209, through the medium of the lost frag- 
ment 3. Our epigraphical argument is now confirmed by the stones 
themselves, for fragment 2 fits above fragment 4 in the relative posi- 
tion which we had determined forthem. The position of these same 
stones is also fixed by a sequence of joins in the lateral face (/.G., 
I?, 212) from fragment 2 to fragment 4 through the medium of frag- 
ments 9 and 5. 

The traditional position of fragment 5 in its relation to fragment 
11 is now also proved correct by the actual joining of the two 
stones. Fragment 12 also makes joins with both fragments 5 and 11. 
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We may note also in passing that fragment 1 and fragment 16 
join in the upper part of J.G., I, 213. 

In J.G., I*, 212, fragments 13 and 14 fit into place below fragment 
11 in such a way that there is no room for the entry [I\euyé]s which 
has been restored in line 89 of our text of this inscription. That 
part of a broken sigma which has 
always been read as the final letter 
of [ITAevyé]s must be construed as part 
of the final s¢gma in the line woXes has 
immediately below (see Fig. 3). In 
our published text of J.G., I?, 212, the 
item [ITAevzé]s must, in consequence, 
be omitted, and the items in lines 90 
ff. of Col. II must be placed one line 
higher in the inscription. Column I 
remains as now published. 

I give here a table to show the 
nature of the joins between the vari- 
ous fragments of the second stele: 

Group I Frgs. 2—9—10 

11—13—15 
\ 
14 
7—6 
Group II Frgs. 1—16 
Group III Frgs. J.G., I', 256 (a 
unit of five pieces) 
—B.S.A., X, 78 
Group Frg.8 
Group V_ Frg. 17 
Group VI Frg. 18 


The Figure 3. J.G. 212, Fraa- 
rhe position in the stele of Group MENTS llc, 13, 14, and 15 


II is known definitely because frag- 

ments 1 and 16 contain the prescript of J.G., I°, 213, and come 
from the upper extremity of the right lateral face. Group IV 
(fragment 8) is definitely related to Group I because fragments 8 and 
7 are connected by certain restorations and because both fragments 
exhibit an uninscribed surface below the names listed on them, show- 
ing that they come from the bottom of the stele. Group III is 
definitely fixed in its relations to Group I because the prescript of 
I.G., 1°, 210 is continuous across the reverse face of the stone and ap- 


) 
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pears in part in both groups. Group VI is definitely related to 
Group I by the certainty of the restorations in fragments 9 and 18 
of I.G., I°, 206. In fact, all the existing fragments of the stele are 
now definitely placed except fragment 17, and this is confined to 
narrow limits within the third column of J.G., I?, 206 (Meritt, The 
Reassessment of Tribute in 438/7, A.J.A., X XIX (1925) p. 295). 
It has been a matter of regret that the studies which Professor 
West and I have published from time to time with a view to estab- 
lishing a serviceable text of the Athenian quota lists have appeared of 
necessity in different periodicals and under different dates. Since 
our preliminary studies have now been brought near to completion 
by the publication of the second part of the “‘ Revision of Athenian 
Tribute Lists’’ mentioned above, we hope to be able to present soon 
a concise bibliography and a complete set of the texts where they will 
be readily available under one cover. It is our expectation that this 
promise may be fulfilled, with the valuable coéperation of Dr. 
J. J. E. Hondius, in one of the early numbers of the Supplementum 
Epigraphicum Graecum. 
BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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LOCAL FESTIVALS OF EUBOEA, CHIEFLY FROM 
‘“RIPTIONAL EVIDENCE 


Tuts discussion of the festivals of Euboea is a continuation of a work 
I have recently published on the Agonistic Features of Local Greek 
Festivals.'|_ That research, confined in the main to epigraphical evi- 
dence, revealed a great variety of local festivities on the mainland 
heldin connection with the local cults, but no corresponding diversity 
in management or details of the local agonistic programs. On the 
contrary, most of the localities followed the customs and arrange- 
ments of the great Pan-Hellenic games. Boeotia and Attica seemed 
to have maintained the greatest independence, Boeotia excelling in 
the number and variety of musical competitions, and Attica re- 
markable not only for the variety of its celebrations, but in partic- 
ular for the extensive elaboration of the Panathenaic program. 
Sparta, as might be expected, had its own characteristic sports and 
festivals, but the most unusual features occurred in contests of boys’ 
teams rather than at the public celebrations. In most localities the 
more distinctive events, such as a race with water pitchers, grape- 
race, scourging of boys, ritual dances and beauty-contests, were 
connected with the more ritualistic festivals, which maintained for 
the most part a purely religious character and never developed into 
the typical agonistic celebration. 

A detailed study of the agonistic features of the local festivals of 
Euboea has confirmed in the main the results of my investigation 
of the mainland. To the types of local contests Euboea makes but 
little contribution, but with its variety of festival occasions is an 
added illustration of conditions, which called forth the diatribes of 
Xenophanes and Euripides. For the games the inscriptions are still 
the most important source of information, and what literary evidence 
we have is significant mainly for the early importance of the island 
as a centre of athletic activity. Pindar? in describing the glories of 
Xenophon of Corinth speaks of honors won not only at Delphi, 
Argos and Thebes, but also at the games of Euboea. In the Ode for 
Herodotus of Thebes* the mention of Euboea with her curving 
race-course (EiSo.ay yvautrois dpouors) seems to call up a familiar 
picture. Equally suggestive is the reference in Bacchylides in the 
Ode for Aglaus of Athens:* ‘And famous Thebe gave him due 
welcome, and spacious Argos also, and Sicyon, and they that 

1 Part I: Non-Attic Mainland and Adjacent Islands, except Euboea; Poughkeep- 


sie, N. Y., 1927. 2Q. XIII (1. 111). 37.1, 58. 4 1X (30 ff.). 
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dwell at Pellana, and amid the cornfields of Euboea and in the sacred 
island of Aegina’’. 

The other literary references deal with special Euboean festivals, 
and are for the most part concerned with the religious features of the 
celebrations. There is a single reference to a Geraestia in the 
Scholia to Pindar O.III, 159. ‘‘In Euboea the Geraestia is dedi- 
rated by all the Geraestians to Poseidon as a result of the stormy 
weather around Geraestus.’’ Another Pindar Scholiast mentions a 
Basilea held in Euboea in honor of Zeus Basileus.'. A Thesmophoria 
at Eretria is mentioned by Plutarch? as an ancient festival at which 
the Eretrian women cook their meat not by the fire, but by the sun. 
The reason for the retention of the ancient custom is probably the 
same which might be given for the absence of any secular celebra- 
tions at the Thesmophoria. The more conservative and ritualistic 
of the Greek festivals would not tolerate any alteration or elaboration 
of the most ancient ritual. For any one of these festivals we have 
no further evidence. 

For the Artemisia however, at Amarynthus near Eretria, the 
literary references are somewhat more suggestive, and are for the 
first time supplemented by the inscriptions. The Artemisia * seems 
to have been the principal festival not only of Eretria, but of all 
Euboea. The importance of the cult of Artemis at Amarynthus 
is well established for different periods of the history of Eretria. 
Strabo‘ describes an old inscription set up in the temple of Artemis 
Amarynthia, which evidences the splendor of the festivities for the 
goddess before the ravages of the Persian Wars. According to 
Strabo’s account it was recorded in the inscription that the Eretrians 
had sent to the procession at Amarynthus 3000 heavy-armed sol- 
diers, 600 horsemen and 60 chariots. Livy > mentions the yearly 
festival to Diana Amarynthus, noting that as late as the second 
century B.c. the celebration was attended not only by Eretrians but 
even by Carystians. Pausanias (1, 31, 5) similarly emphasizes the 
splendor of the festivity. 

The inscriptions dealing with the Artemisia range in date from the 
fourth to the first century B.c., and support rather strikingly the 
literary testimony. The warlike character of the procession de- 
scribed by Strabo is evidenced by the program of contests, in which 


17,1, 11. 2*Qu. Gr. 31, p. 298 B. 

’ So the feast is recorded in the inscriptions (cf. below, pp. 387f.). Elsewhere the 
festival is referred to as Amarynthia or Amarysia (cf. Schol. Pind. O. XIII, 159 . . . 
"AuapivOy rijs EdBoias ’Auapiviia vercxjxaow; Paus. 1, 31: éorww év EbBoig - 
yap oi rairp 5é kai "AOnvato: "Auapusias &yovew obdev 
rt adavéorepor. 


4X, c. 448. § XXXV, 38. 
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the pyrrich seems to have been the most important event.!. The fact 
noted by Livy that the festival was not confined to Eretrians is 
attested by an inscription of the second century B.c.,? in which a 
gymnasiarch is eulogized for having covered the expenses of the 
festival not only eis rodiras but also eis rods els THY 
Travnyupw Tapayevouevous . . . 

The most detailed inscription dealing with the Artemisia is dated 
ca. 340 B.c., and is a decree for the elaboration of the festival by the 
introduction of musical contests.’ For a gymnastic program as the 
basis of such an elaboration we have no direct evidence, except what 
might be assumed from the introductory lines of the decree, érwp av 
ra ws aywuer,t and from the fact that at the 
most celebrated of all Artemisian festivals at Ephesus, there is 
evidence for both gymnastic and musical contests.> Similarly some 
form of equestrian contest might be assumed from the mention in 
Strabo® of the chariots sent to the procession by the Eretrians. 
The musical contest was to begin on the fourth day before the end 
of the month Anthesterion, and the program was to comprise 
rhapsodes, aulodes, citharists, citharodes and zapwéoi. Before the 
opening of the aywv proper all participants were to contend in a 
prosodion’ during the preliminary sacrifice. The prizes were money 
awards, and were for all the artists with the exception of the rapwéoi, 
divided into first, second and third prizes. The highest awards 
went to the citharodes with a first prize of 200 drachmae, a second of 
150, a third of 100. This distinction for the citharodes is natural 
enough in view of the fact that the hymn to Apollo chanted to the 
accompaniment of the cithara was the nucleus of the musical pro- 
gram which developed at Delphi. That the rapwéoi on the other 
hand received only two prizes, and those the lowest,* may be ex- 
plained by the suggestion of Papabasileion ® that the zapwéoi on the 

1 Cf. 1.G., XII (9), 236, 237, inscriptions of the second century B.c., in which it is 
stated that honors to individuals are to be announced ’Apreuiciwy &ySve 


muppixns. Cf. occurrence of the pyrrich in celebration for Artemis Soteira at 
Pagae in Megaris (/.G., VII, 190, also Wilhelm in Jh. Oest. Arch. I., X (1907), 17 
ff.). 


27.G., XII (9), 234. 

*7.G., XII (9), 189. In this inscription the name of the festival is given as 
Artemiria. For this spelling cf. the passage in Strabo, where it is stated that the 
Eretrians in imitation of some Elean settlers frequently used the letter r not only 
at the end of words, but even in the middle. As to the dating of the inscription, 
cf. Wilhelm Arch. Eph., 1904, 89 ff.), who suggests that the decree was made 
341/0 on the occasion of the liberation of Eretria by Phocion. For a similar 
decree of approximate date cf. ].G., LX (1), 694 (from Corcyra). 

411. 102. * Dion. Hal. 4, 25. ®l.c. 

7 This prosodion is cited by Mie (Ath. Mitt., 1909, 1 ff.) as foreshadowing the 
later dia and érvixca contests in Boeotia and the rexvird]v at Tamynae 
(cf. below, pp. 388 f.). 

8 For the parodes the first prize was 50, the second 10 drachmae. 

® Arch. Eph., 1902, 105. 
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analogy of aiAwéoi were not burlesque artists, but a kind of auxiliary 
or assistant singers.' In any event the zapwéoi are an unusual 
feature of the musical program and were not found in any of the 
festivals of the mainland. For the rest, the contestants were to be 
maintained at public expense for not more than three days before the 
beginning of the program until the end of the ceremonies. The 
demarchs in charge of the celebration were to make arrangements 
also for the sacrifice and procession. 

Besides the Artemisia there is evidence at Eretria for Heraclea,? 
Heraea* and Dionysia festivals.* Of these the Dionysia is twice 
mentioned in connection with the Artemisia,’ and appears to have 
been of somewhat greater importance than the others. In these 
inscriptions of the second century B.c. the procession of the Dionysia 
is recorded as an occasion for bestowing honors upon individuals, 
and we can understand the appropriateness of the selection, if we 
‘an assume for Eretria the splendor and magnificence of the some- 
what earlier Dionysiae procession at Alexandria described by 
Athenaeus.*® 

For the other Euboean festivals the evidence is entirely epigraphi- 
cal, and to judge from the extent and character of the inscriptions, 
some of these celebrations would approximate in importance the 
Artemisia at Eretria. The festival to Apollo at Tamynae is re- 
corded in several victor lists of the first century B.c.’. The celebra- 
tion was in charge of an agonothetes and comprised the three types 
of competition, musical, gymnastie and equestrian. The program 
reconstructed from the various lists consisted, for the music, of the 
events common to all the festivals, with the addition of an encomium 
to Apollo,* a iuvov] and The two latter 
events are most unusual, and in the list where both occur ® the 
rexvit@|v Opens the musical program, and the rapOévaly iuvor 


! For the introduction of burlesque into the competitions cf. Athenaeus XV, 699a 
from Polemon): rotrwy 5¢ rp&ros eis rods &yGvas rods Ovpedixods ‘Hyéuwr, 
kai wap’ tvixnoey Te Tapwoias Kai TH 

2 In an inscription of the first century B.c. from Eretria (/.G., XII (9), 234), an 
ayav of Heracles is mentioned, and also a contest entitled 6 a6 rod ‘HpaxXelov 
dpéuos. With this event cf. similar expressions in Boeotian lists (/.G., VII, 2871, 
ard rod “Apews; ibid., 2727, 2728, ard rod rporaiov). In all cases some statue or 
monument would seem to be referred to as the start of the race. The Heraclea 
ayav may have existed at Eretria as early as the fifth century B.c., if an inscription 
on a vase of that date may be referred to the festival (’Eperp:@0ev a9Xo0v rap’ hepaxdéos 

Praktika, 1890, p. 95). 

1.G., X11 (9), 189, 27. 4 Jbid., 196, 236, 237. Ibid., 236, 237. 27 ff. 

‘1.G., X11 (9), 91-95a. Of these catalogues only one (91) was actually found at 
Tamynae, but the remaining five (92—95a) which were found in the near vicinity 
are referred by Wilhelm to the same precinct on the ground that two different 
festivals would not be held in the same age in such close proximity. 

8 Cf. of 94, and [Adyous éyxw]ucxobs of 95a. 


»1.G., XII (9), 94. 
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is the closing event. Elsewhere the rexv7d]v xo is listed at the 
end. F. Mie, in a study of agonistic inscriptions,? uses this 
mention of the cow at the end of the Euboean lists to support his 
interpretation of similar expressions occurring at the end of the 
musical portion of Boeotian catalogues. The wavrwv of the 
Thespian lists he interprets on the basis of the Euboean expression 
as a joint competition for all artists, and the érwixa or song of 
victory of some of the Thespian lists, as one type of this general 
contest. Whether or not the epinikia was the form the xow7 con- 
test took in Euboea is by no means certain, but the occurrence in the 
one case of the closing tapGévwly iuvov] might lend some color to 
the suggestion. In any event Mie is right in seeing in the xow7 the 
outgrowth of the prosodion described in the earlier Artemisia in- 
scription‘ as a preliminary chorus at the sacrifice, in which all con- 
testants were to participate. The other portions of the program 
at Tamynae offer nothing of note, the gymnastic part consisting of 
the regular dolichus, stade-race, diaulus, and rayxparwyr, 
and the equestrian division comprising a dpduos or rodvépouy and a 
race with the courser (xéAys). The classifications are the regular 
matdes and avépes. The contestants are mostly Euboeans, but some 
Thebans and even one Syracusan are listed. 

At Chalcis an important local celebration seems to have been the 
Heraclea.* This festival may have been instituted by the Chalcid- 
ians in connection with their dedication of a gymnasium to Heracles, 
and to their savior T. Flamininus.6 At any rate the inscription re- 
cording the festival’ is dated at the end of the second century B.c., 
and the contests are exclusively gymnastic. The program is the 
same as the gymnastic program of the Tamynaean festival with the 
addition of the irmov race, a heavy-armed race, and the pentath- 
lum. There is more subdivision of contestants than at Tamynae, 
and the classes comprise ravraiées, mates, E>nBar, ayéveror, avdpes.” 
The greater number of competitions for the young would point 
to a more strictly local festival, and it is true that most of the repre- 
sentation islocal, 25 contestants coming from Chalcis, 2 from Antioch, 
and 4 from Rome. In fact the Heraclea seems to have been 
not a public festival at all, but a gymnastic agon connected with 
a local gymnasium. Such agones were sometimes dedicated to 

17.G., XII (9), 91. 2 Ath. Mitt., 1909, 1 ff. 

1.G., Vil, 1773, 1776. Cf. above, p. 387. 

*> Cf. Heraclea at Eretria above, p. 388. For other celebrations at Chalcis 
(Dionysia, Romaea, Caesarea, Sebastea), cf. below, pp. 390 f. 

6 Plut. Tit. Flam., 16. 71.G., XII (9), 952. 

8 ravraides are apparently distinguished from zaiées as being younger. Cf. 


Kavvadias (Arch. Eph., 1897, 195 ff.) and similar classification in Boeotian list 
(1.G., VII, 1764). 
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Heracles, who is often associated with Hermes as patron of the 


gymnasia. 

For the other sites of Euboea the evidence is scant, but we know 
of an Aristonikea! celebrated at Carystus in honor of one Aristoni- 
kus, a favorite ball player of Alexander. That the Histiaeans 
too, paid homage to skill of hand we know from the account in 
Athenaeus? of the bronze statue erected in the theatre at Histiaea to 
the juggler Theodorus. We have, however, no record of any festi- 
vals at Histiaea, except the mention of a Soteria’ festival celebrated 
in the third century B.c. 

I have left for final mention a kind of general Euboean celebration, 
“The Dionysia and Demetria,’’ apparently celebrated in alternat- 
ing cycles at Eretria, Chalcis, Histiaea-Oreus, and Carystus.4 The 
inscription recording the festival is a decree of the third century 
B.c.,° stating the regulations for hiring Dionysiac artists for the musi- 
cal and dramatic portions of the program. The union of the Deme- 
tria celebration with the Dionysia in this joint festivity is notable 
in view of Demetrius’ ambition to be associated with Dionysus, and 
in the light of the more exaggerated situation at Athens where the 
name of the Dionysia was actually changed to Demetria.* The festi- 
val in Euboea may have been an elaboration of the Dionysia’ re- 
corded at Eretria as early as the fourth century B.c., or it may have 
been an entirely new institution. At any rate there is no further 
mention of the joint celebration, but at Eretria a Dionysia continued 
to be celebrated as a separate festival,’ and at Chalcis a Dionysia 
is recorded in the second century B.c. in connection with a Romaea.’ 
It is possible that this Romaea was a substitution for the old Deme- 
tria and that a later Caesarea Sebastea recorded as a great pen- 
tateris at Chalcis was an elaboration of the Romaea. 

It is apparent from this summary that Euboea, like the mainland, 
shows comparatively few local characteristics, and had no competi- 
tions confined exclusively to its own citizens. Most of the agonistic 
eelebrations were held in connection with the festivals of cult gods, 
but some of the later ones, such as the Soteria, ‘‘ Dionysia and Deme- 

17.G., X11 (9), 207, 41. For Aristonikus, cf. Athen. I, 19a. 

1.G., X11 (9), 1186. 

‘The Demetria was to be held at (1) Oreus, in the month Demetrion; (2) Chalecis, 
in Hippion; (3) Eretria; (4) Carystus, in Bouphorion. The Dionysia was to be 
held at (1) Carystus, (2) Eretria, (3) Chalcis, (4) Histiaea-Oreus. 

XII (9), 207. 

6 Plut. Dem. XII; the Athenians also changed the name of the month Munychion 
to Demetrion, and the name of the last day of the month to Demetrias. 

f. above, p. 388 
G., X11, 236, 237 (second century B.c.). 
G., X11 (9), 899; ef. 1.G., VIL, 48 (seeond-first B.c.), ‘Pwyata qr: 


Ditt.* 1064, ‘Pwuata ra & Xadxids &vipas ixmor. 
1.G., X11 (9), 946; the main event seem to have been a \auras. 
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tria,’’ are held in honor of the rulers, and in commemoration of the 
freeing of the locality. The Aristonikea ' at Chalcis is the one in- 
stance of a celebration held in honor of a private individual. What 
details we know of the organization of the games indicate the same 
management as was established on the mainland. An agonothetes 
is the regular official, and there is mention also of an émmeXerns * 
and ieporoids,*® officials frequently met with in the games of the 
continent. The expense of the festivals, especially the expense 
of the aleipsis, is recorded as having been defrayed by private 
individuals. Corruption is guarded against and fines carefully 
regulated in the decree providing for the ‘‘ Dionysia and Demetria.”’ ® 

For the program the events are much the same as those recorded 
for the great Pan-Hellenic contests. The interest in Euboea would 
seem to have been centered chiefly in the musical program, although 
at the date of most of the inscriptions musical competitions had 
become more frequent in all parts of the Greek world. In any event 
it is in connection with the musical program that we find most of the 
local divergences. The contest of the rapwéoi is a new addition, and 
the titles iuvov] and xown® have not occurred 
in any of the mainland festivals. 

The agonistic history of Euboea shows the closest affinity, as 
might be expected, with Boeotia and Attica. Not only do many 
Thebans appear in the lists, but most of the unusual events of the 
musical program are paralleled by contests in the Boeotian festi- 
vals.? The connection with Boeotia is further established by the 
occurrence of Basilea and Heraclea celebrations. There were com- 
paratively few of these festivals in Greece, and Boeotia was the 
center of the most important of them. The many classifications of 
contestants is also a point of contact between Euboea and Boeotia. 

The connections with Attica * are not so many, but what we have 
are significant. The elaborate classification of contestants is as 
characteristic of Attica as of either Euboea or Boeotia. The pyrrhic 
chorus, apparently the most important event of the Artemisia,’ 
was also one of the most significant features of the Panathenaic 
program, and might lead us to assume for the Artemisia more of 
the individuality and splendor of the Athenian festival. In Attica, 
too, was the only other occurrence of a Demetria festival, although 

1 Cf. above, p. 390. 

27.G., XII (9), 952. Ibid., 207,33. 4 Ibid., 234. *° Cf. above, p. 390. 

® Cf. above, pp. 388 f. 

7 Cf. above, ibid.; cf. also encomium to Apollo at Tamynae (above, ibid.) with 
encomium to Muses at Thespiae (/.G., VII, 1773). 

8 For a discussion of Attic festivals, cf. A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen; 


also N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, pp. 227 ff. 
* Cf. above, p. 387. 
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the adulation of Demetrius was carried to a much greater extent 
there than in Euboea. But even with these affiliations, the Euboean 
festivals remain essentially conservative, and are one more indica- 
tion that agonistic customs and programs were preserved in their 
essential features in the various parts of the Greek world. 

IRENE C. RINGWoop 
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A NEW INSCRIPTION FROM POZZUOLI 


Ix the year 1924 there came to the University of Michigan from 
Pozzuoli a Latin inscription belonging to the De Criscio collection 
(Fig. 1). No information is available concerning the place where it 
was found, but presumably it was discovered not far from Pozzuoli. 
The facts recorded by the inscription itself indicate the vicinity of 
Misenum as its probable place of origin. 

The marble slab in which the inscription was cut has been broken 


FicurE 1. TOMBSTONE OF A TRIERARCH OF THE FLEET AT MISENUM 


into a number of fragments, and a rather large portion of the left side 
and bottom of the stone has been lost. Fortunately a piece from the 
lower left-hand corner has been saved. This bears five letters of the 
inscription, which make it possible to determine with a very high 
degree of accuracy both the original length of the stone and the prob- 
able size of the lacunae in the text. The present condition of the in- 
scription is admirably shown in the accompanying photographic 
reproduction. 

The slab originally measured approximately 1.175 m. x 0.745 m. 
and is 0.05 m. in thickness. About the margin of the stone 
runs a simple border 0.085 m. to 0.09 m. in width. The de- 
pressed field on which the inscription is cut thus measures 0.575 m. 
in width by approximately 1.00 m. in length. While the cutting of 
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most of the epitaphs of members of the fleet at Misenum is care- 
lessly done,' the letters of the present inscription are well formed in 
the monumental style of the best period. Those of the first line are 
largest, and measure 0.067 m. in height. Those of the third line are 
0.05 m. high, and those of line six measure 0.043 m. In the last lines 
of the inscription the letters are still smaller. 

Complete restoration of the text of the inscription seems impossi- 
ble. There is, for example, no hint of the nomen of Fortunata in the 
first line. In the second line SIBI is obviously required. In line 
three there is a lacuna of about seven letters where the praenomen 
and nomen of Celsus should appear. The praenomen Quintus can 
be restored with a reasonable degree of certainty from line six, since 
it is altogether likely that the Torquatus of that line was the son of 
Fortunata by Celsus, but the nomen seems to be irretrievably lost. 
It may be noted that the cognomen Celsus is not extremely frequent 
in Campania. The index of C.J.L., X mentions three women and 
eighteen men who bore the name. 

The unabbreviated word CLASSIS probably appeared in the 
fourth line. Celsus was trierarchus classis praetorianae Misenensis.” 
In titles such as this the word classis is commonly abbreviated to the 
form CL’ or CLASS,‘ but the full form CLASSIS also appears,’ and 
would fill very nicely the seven-letter lacuna of the line. 

In the fifth line the reading VIX is certain. In line six the prae- 
nomen and nomen of Torquatus cannot be supplied. It is probable 
that his praenomen was not the same as that of Celsus, his father. 
An eldest son very commonly took both the praenomen and the 
cognomen of his father, but since, in this instance, the son’s cogno- 
men differs from that of his father, the presumption is that he was 
not an eldest son, and accordingly his praenomen was probably un- 
like that of Celsus. But four examples of the cognomen Torquatus 
are listed in the index of C.J.L., X. 

The lacunae in lines seven, eight, and nine are very easily filled. 
In the ninth line of the inscription a correction has been made, and 
the words POSTERISQ EORV M stand in a depression produced by 
chiseling out a portion of the stone. The letters of the line are so 
well spaced and are arranged so symmetrically that they must have 
been planned for their present position. Since the inscription now 
conforms to the original plan, the correction must indicate an error 
on the part of the stonecutter. It seems not unlikely that he was 


'Cf. C.I.L., X, p. 318. 

2Cf. C.I.L., X, 3340, 3341, 3353, and 3359. 

3Cf. CIL., X. 3341, 3349, 3359, 3365, and 3367. 
*Cf. CI.L., X, 3343, 3345, 3353, and 3360. 

CI.L., X, 3340 and 3344. 
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misled by the homoeoteleuton of LIBERTABVSQ: and POs- 
TERISQ: and so cut the letters of EORVM directly after the former 
word, thus omitting POSTERISQ. When he discovered his error 
he cut out the word EORVM, extending the “‘erasure’’ somewhat to 
the right and downward, so that by gradually diminishing the depth 
of the cutting he might more effectively disguise its existence. 
Then he completed the inscription as it was originally planned. 

In the last line there appears an abbreviated formula, of which 
the letters S'E-H-N’S are preserved. The letter preceding the first 
S is broken in such a manner that only the top part remains. This 
is curved, and appears to be a portion of the letter 8. Possi- 
bly, therefore, the last line was originally the familiar formula 
H-M:-S-S-E-H-N°S, of which some twenty examples are listed in the 
index of C.J.L., X. 

The restored inscription may now be read as follows: 


C-LIB-FORTUNATA 


SIBI ET 
Q O-CELSO-VIRO-SVO-TR 
CLASSIS-PRAET-MIS-MIL-ANN XLIIII 


VIX-ANN-LX ET 
Q-F-CLAVD-TORQVATO F 

ADLECT-IN-ORD DECVR II VIR 
ANN-XXIIII MENS-XI-DIEB-XI ET 
RTIS-LIBERTABVSQ-POSTERISQ-EORVM 
H-M-S-S-E-H-N-S 
[........] G(aii) lib(erta) Fortunata | [sibi] et | [Q(uinto) lo 
Celso viro suo tr(ierarcho) | [classis] praet(orianae) Mis(enensis) 
mil(itavit) ann(is) xliiii | [vi]x(it) ann(is) Ix et | [ lo Q(uinti) 
f(ilio) Claud(ia tribu) Torquato f(ilio suo) | [adlject(o) in ord(inem) 
decur(ionum) duumvir(o) ; [vix(it) an]n(is) xxiiii mens(ibus) xi 
dieb(us) xi et | liber[tis llibertabusq(ue) posterisq(ue) eorum. | [H (oc) 
m(onimentum) s(ive)] s(epulehrum) e(st). H(eredem) n(on) 
s(equetur). 


Little explicit information concerning the status of Celsus is 
afforded by this text, except that he was a trierarch of the fleet at 
Misenum. He probab'y rose to this position through a series of 
promotions, but we know so little about advancements in the fleet 
that even this is not certain. It is quite unusual to find mention of 
parentage or tribal membership in the funerary inscriptions of the 
members of the fleet, even in the case of those who had received 
their honorable discharge from the service, and the present inscrip- 
tion is no exception to the rule in this matter. It is well known that 
the members of the fleet were recruited from among peregrini, and 
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their nationality is very frequently mentioned in their epitaphs. 
Such information regarding Celsus is wanting. His Latin name 
affords no certain clue, for while the tria nomina unaccompanied by 
tribal designation are considered as evidence of the possession of 
Latinitas, Latin rights were conferred upon all newly enrolled mem- 
bers of the fleet, from whatever part of the Roman world they might 
come, at least after the time of Hadrian,' and their foreign names 
were replaced by Latin names indicative of their new status.* 
Nevertheless, it will presently be shown that there is some reason to 
suppose that Celsus’ service antedated Hadrian’s time. In this 
case he must have acquired Latinitas either by virtue of membership 
in a community possessing Latin rights, or by a personal grant. 

Whatever may have been Celsus’ status before admission to the 
fleet, he was a Roman citizen at the time of his death. Any man 
belonging to the fleet or the army, if at the close of his term of service 
he was entitled to an honorable discharge, was made the recipient of 
certain rights and privileges. He himself and his wife and children 
became Roman citizens, his wife was legally recognized as such, and 
his children were legitimated.? Celsus was entitled to these priv- 
ileges at the close of his twenty-sixth year of service, and undoubt- 
edly received them. This is indicated by the fact that Fortunata 
described him by the formal word vir, which would hardly have been 
used of any but a legally recognized husband. Furthermore, Celsus’ 
son Torquatus was a Roman citizen of full standing, being a member 
of the Claudian tribe, and this status must have been his by virtue of 
his father’s possession of citizenship. 

Although Celsus was entitled to a discharge at the completion of 
twenty-six years of service, he did not retire to private life at that 
time. Possibly he was permitted to remain with the fleet at his own 
request, but it is far more probable that his discharge was withheld. 
He served for a total period of forty-four years, and apparently was 
still with the colors at the time of his death. Instances of such pro- 
tracted service occurred in all branches of Rome’s military and naval 
organization,‘ and were especially frequent in the early empire. 
Enforced service beyond the legal term was, in fact, one of the princi- 
pal reasons for the disaffections in the ranks of enlisted men and 
among the officers during this period. We know of several men 
whose service with the fleet was protracted five years or more beyond 


' Mommsen, in Hermes, Vol. XVI, pp. 463 ff. 

2 Cf. C.I.L., X, 3406, 3468, 3492, 3593, 3618, 3622, and the Berlin papyrus 
published in Mitteis-Wilcken, Chrestomathie, No. 480. 

* Cf. C.I.L., Ul, privilegia Veleranorum vii. 

* Schiller: Staats- und Rechtsaltertiimer, in Miiller’s Handbuch d. klass. Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, IV, 2, p. 251 
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the regular term,' and even Celsus’ service of forty-four years is not 
without a parallel. A certain M. Plotius Firmus was with the fleet 
for forty-eight years, and died at the age of sixty-eight.” 

Of the young man Torquatus little can be said. He was a Roman 
citizen and, of course, belonged to the tribe of his father, the Claudian 
tribe, in which discharged members of the fleet of Misenum and their 
families were regularly enrolled. It is very likely that Torquatus 
received citizenship at such an early age that he could not follow his 
father’s calling, for as a Roman citizen he could not take service with 
the fleet. The family had evidently acquired some wealth, and 
Torquatus enjoyed the respect of his fellow-citizens, for he was taken 
into the order of the decurions and became a duumvir, probably of 
Misenum, before his death at the age of approximately twenty-five 
years. 

The date of the inscription cannot be determined exactly. Since 
the fleet at Misenum is described in it as praetoriana, a mark of 
honor bestowed by Vespasian about the year 71 a.p.,° Celsus’ death 
must have occurred after that date. It has been pointed out that 
Celsus received the rights and privileges of a discharged soldier at the 
close of his term of service, but was not discharged. This was a 
practice common in the first century, but there is no evidence of its 
continuance after 107 a.p.‘ In all probability, therefore, Celsus 
died between the years 71 and 107, and the inscription must have 
been cut within a few years of his demise. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the fine style of the inscription, to which attention has 
already been called. 

JAMES E. DuNLAP 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


! Terms of service ranging from thirty-one to thirty-seven years are mentioned in 
CIL., X, 3375, 3475, 3486, and 3582. 

2C.1.L., X, 3420. 

’ Fiebiger, De classium Italicarum historia et institutis, in Leipziger Studien, 
XV, pp. 298 ff.; also Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, II, 2639. 
* Cheesman, Auzilia of the Roman Army, p. 32. 
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A NOTE ON THE CORCYRA EXPEDITION 


Tue inscription /.G. 1*, 295 records the payments to the generals of 
funds for the naval expedition to Coreyra in the summer of 433 B.c. 
cf. Thue. II, 45 ff.). The record is cut on a block of Pentelic 
marble, now 0.64 m. high, 0.31 m. wide, and 0.12 m. thick, broken 
away at the left side for a space varying from nine to seventeen 
letters and also at the bottom across the uninscribed portion of the 
stone below the end of the inscription. 

The two principal problems in the restoration of this inscription 
have been concerned with the name of the archon in lines 1-2, and 
with the sums of the two amounts of money paid to the generals. 
Rangabé, the first editor of this document, restored the name of the 
archon as [K|pareros| and left the numeral [*T of line 12 as the 
complete amount of the payment for the first expedition.’ Since 
his time ’Adoevdes has come to be generally accepted as the name 
of the archon in lines 1-2, and the necessity of filling two letter 
spaces in line 12 has caused later editors to restore the amount of 
the first payment as [AA*?T.2 No later restorations in line 23 
have been published. 

Examination of the inscription reveals the fact that the stone- 
cutter went to some trouble to divide the words at the ends of lines 
by syllables. Kirchner mentioned this in the Editio Minor of the 
Corpus: “Versus sunt inaequalis longitudinis in syllabam plenam 
cadentes, excepto v. 4.’"’. He also excepted from the rule line 22 as 
it is now edited in the Corpus. But the rule is in fact applicable 
without exception, and has interesting bearings on the restoration 
of the text. 

The last letter of *A@eva'als] in line 4 belongs in the same line 
with the body of the word. An examination of the stele, or of a 
photograph (Fig. I), shows that the stonecutter crowded the 
letters at the ends of lines 2, 5, 18, and 21 in order to divide the 
words by syllables. In lines 2, 5, and 21, ‘otas near the end of the 
line made this crowding comparatively easy. In line 18, however, 
the crowding of the three letters KOP-— is distinctly noticeable. We 
find that the rule for the division of the words by syllable is valid 
in every case where the letters are preserved on the stone. At the 
end of line 4 the -aa- of ‘Adevaials] is again crowded, and the 
final sigma must be restored at the end of the line where the stone 

1 Antiquités Helléniques, No. 115. 
* Kolbe, Hermes XXXIV, 1899, p. 388, note 1. 
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is now broken away (Fig. I). The fact of the crowding can be 
explained only by assuming that the scribe wished to cut all the 


letters of the word on the same line. This leaves a space of six 
letters instead of a space of five letters for the name of the chief 
treasurer of Athena's money in the following line, and the restora- 


Figure 1. J.G. I*, 295 


tion TiAov suggested in the Corpus (following Leonardos) must 
be abandoned. I have no alternative suggestion to offer. 
Application of the rule of syllabic division gives an important 
restoration also in line 23, for the rho of [éué|pac] must be put at 
the beginning of this line. Indeed, all editors were agreed on this 
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until Dittenberger changed the division to [éuep!a:] in the third 
edition of his Sylloge (No. 72). Kirchner has followed Ditten- 
berger’s reading in the Corpus. With the proper division of sylla- 
bles at the end of line 22 we find that there is only one letter space 
between the last word zpuraveias which must be restored in line 23 
and the uninscribed portion of the stone to the right of the fracture. 
This space was occupied by a single numeral, the amount paid to 
the generals in command of the second expedition. The fact that 
there is no uninscribed space between the last word and the numeral 
confirms the restoration [AA]*T in line 12. Since we know from 
Thucydides (/.c.) that ten ships comprised the first expedition and 
that twenty ships were sent out later to reinforce them, a numeral 
representing a sum of money approximately twice as large must be 
restored in the one available space after the word zpvraveias 
in line 23. The only possibility is P, the symbol for fifty talents. 
We may note in conclusion that the rule of syllabification con- 
firms the reading [’A|dceidos] instead of [K|pareros] in lines i—2. 
JOTHAM JOHNSON 
ATHENS, 1928. 


HERA IN XYPETE 


PausanlAs tells us (I, 1, 5) of a temple of Hera having neither doors 
nor roof, which stood xara és ‘AOnvas Padnpod. 
Mardonius, he says, burnt it. He finds occasion to mention this 
temple again (X, 35, 2) in speaking of temples which, having been 
destroyed by the Persians, were left in ruin as a permanent spur to 
hatred; the temple is again said to be 656 

I.G., 1°, 310, deals with the accounts of the board known as the 
Stewards of the Other Gods. In line 147 there appears the name 
of a goddess, EPASEAX[—--—-]; the name of the deme has never 
been restored; for it has not seemed reasonable to connect with this 
reference, Cholargos or Cholleidae, the two demes that at once 
suggest themselves,' since no shrine of Hera is recorded in these 
villages. There is another possibility, which has been hitherto 
overlooked, Xypete, at this period spelled with X=. This deme is 
mentioned by several writers,’ of whom the earliest is Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and it appears as a demotic in several fifth century 
and later inscriptions. The only reference which is of use 


1 Two other demes, mentioned in ancient writers, are not verified by epigraphical 
evidence: Chastieis and Chelidonia. 

2 Strabo, XIII, p. 604; Pollux, IV, 14, 105; Steph. Byz., s.r. Zvrérn; Dion. 
Hal. I, 61. 

37.G., I?, 211, line 2; 346, line 43; 373, lines 121 and 151; 916; J.G., I, 773A, 
line 36. 
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topographically is that of Pollux, who speaks of four neighboring 
villages called the rerpaxwyo, which were Peiraeus, Phaleron, 
Xypete, and Thymoetadae; they seem to have shared a common 
Herakleion. Xypete has accordingly been located by modern 
cartographers! midway between Athens and Phaleron. Thus 
"Epas éy seems a very logical restoration in J.G., 310. 

The implications of this are of considerable interest. The temple 
was along the regular road from Athens to Phaleron. Locate the 
road, and there is a clue to the temple; or if the temple be located, 
the position of the road is closely limited and the deme is clearly 
placed; or if a chance find of an inscription locates the deme, the 
temple will be nearby. Moreover, the cult is seen to have been 
active during the fifth century in its ruined sanctuary, as the account 
in I.G., T°, 310, shows a deposit of 855 drachmas one obol, which 
compares favorably with the other cults there mentioned. This 
brings up the question of the statue, said to be by Aleamenes, seen 
by Pausanias. Whatever may be said of the probability that the 
work of such an artist would have been set up literally in the open 
air, there is no doubt that the cult was wealthy enough to afford a 
statue by Alcamenes. 

JOTHAM JOHNSON 

PRINCETON, N. J., July, 1928 


1 Karten von Attica, Curtius and Kaupert, Vol. II (by A. Milchhoefer), p. 6 
andmap. Cf. also Leake, On the Demi of Attica, pp. 18f. He puts it several miles 
further to the west, north of Peiraeus. 
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A HERM DEDICATED BY HERODES ATTICUS 


Buriep in a well head in the modern village of Kato Souli and the 
ancient deme of Trikorynthos, at the northern end of the plain of 
Marathon, is a now headless herm. The top portion of the stone 
bears the letters (already published as J.G., III, 813), dedicating 
the hermto Polydeukion whom Herodes AN[OY.JOYESTE/PZEJN, and 


with whom he had gone hunting in this country which still attracts 


gunners. 


Whether of another noble family of the Marathon district or a 
member of Herodes’ household, Polydeukion, as the notes to /.G., 
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[x]pds kal d[oris] 

[ef 6 Tov x@pov per]- 
TouTwr] * Kal ras 
ovTwlv ayaduarwr eixov]- 

as Kali recuas darts 
peraxervoin [rovrw unre 
aprov [dépey unre 
[wlraly elvae re 
avrolis yévos. doris de] 
kara x@l[pav duAarrwr kal 
[r]a eiwOd[r]a [kai attwy 
[vloe Kai ayaba efva 
ovt[w Kai Kai éxyovor]- 


5 [calo[@ac undév 


[s] ulolog[is] rod 
[5€] res [ot]rw 
[xa]i éxi rov[rlous apa. add’ €]- 
[aly ra re rar] 
popd|av] axépacal 
[x]ai [ra] ras Bas]- 
ws 

ai éri te Kai éxi 
[r] os darts 
rép[w . yraluns apltece[y 7] 
cvp[Bar]ocro trepi] 


ae ovvxvOnvar 
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III, 810, suggest, is probably the Polydeukes mentioned by Lucian 
in his Life of Demonax (24), where we read that Herodes zavv 
éréevOer tov mpd I.G., III, 815 and 816, 
bear witness to Polydeukion’s favor with Alkia, the former wife of 
Herodes Atticus, and also give proof of the death of Polydeukion 
during Herodes’ first marriage. Number 811 of the same volume 
offers a city’s public decree in his honor and authorizes Herodes to 
set up a stone with the inscribed decree in the precinct of Nemesis 
at Rhamnus; in this decree Polydeukion appears as one whom 
Herodes Opefas xai diAnoas ws vidv had often brought with him to 
the rites of the temple of Nemesis. In 814 we have another dedication 
of Herodes, this one showing Polydeukion in a new and more re- 
sponsible enterprise, the direction of public baths, or at least with a 
benefactor’s interest in them, while 810 is a tribute raised to him by 
his subordinates when he was in charge of the presentation of public 
games. Lucius Octavius Restitutus (J.G., III, 817) is at least one 
other individual who set up a herm to ‘’Hpwa Todvéevxiwva, following 
the example of Herodes. 

We have further literary reference in Philostratus’ life of Herodes 
Lives of the Sophists (book 2). After speaking of Herodes’ disap- 
pointment in his son, Philostratus tells how he left most of his for- 
tune to other heirs and how previously he had been liberal toward 
rov Kai rov kai rov Méuvova, ois toa yvnaios 
érevOnoe Tpodimous bvras, wadtora Kai ayaboi yevvaioi 
tre Kai gthouabeis kai TH map’ aitd mpérovres. We are 
then told how Herodes set up statues to these youths in the fields 
where he had gone hunting with them, inscribing curses against 
any who dared to mutilate his dedications. 

The lower part of the Kato Souli herm contains an inscription 
badly worn by time and the feet of those who have come to draw 
water from the well in recent years. It can be read clearly in only 
parts of a few lines, but it can be definitely recognized and restored 
as one of these formal invocations of blessings upon the preservers 
of the stone and curses upon the destroyers which Philostratus 
mentions. Thus restored, the inscription will duplicate 7.G., III, 
1418 a (without the introduction) and b, and 1419, adding a new 
document, though little new information, to the tradition of Herodes 
Atticus. 

The herm measures 1.50 m. x 0.255 x 0.215. From the present 
condition of the letters it is difficult to form any accurate impres- 
sion of the original cutting, but the workmanship seems to have 
been rather mediocre. The inscription is not stoichedon, and it is 
thus possible that some of the letters supplied at the right edge of 
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the stone should appear at the left. At line 23 there is a break in 
spacing; the next lines are very obviously by a different hand, one 
that writes cursively @ for Q, C for =, € for E. 


H. THEeopric WESTBROOK 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLassICAL STUDIES, ATHENS 
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THE LOCATION OF METAPA 


ABOUT a generation ago H. Kiepert (Formae Orbis Antiqui, XV, 
1894) tentatively suggested that Metapa might be the correct form 
of Messapia, a village name hypothetically derived from the clan of 
the Messapioi which Thucydides, 3, 101, 2, speaks of as existing in 
West Locris in his time. There would be no occasion to mention 
this improbable conjecture, were it not that it has recently been re- 
peated upon the map prepared by Dr. J. B. Haley for his and Pro- 
fessor Blegen’s most important and suggestive paper on ‘“‘ The Com- 
ing of the Greeks,” in this JourNAL, XXXII (1928), plate opposite 
p. 146. 

Now that the two names are closely associated is very probable 
(Kretschmer, Einl. in die Geschichte der griech. Sprache, p. 273, with 
older literature, to which add Oberhummer, Akarnanien (1887), pp. 
57 f.; Beloch, Griech. Geschichte®, I, 1, p. 58; cf. Autran, Introd. a 
l’ Etude Critique du Nom Propre Gree, p. 335), but they are not iden- 
tical, and the same or similar designations are too widespread in this 
quarter (appearing in Aetolia, West Locris, Boeotia, Elis, Laconia, 
and Crete, beside Paeonia and Caria) to justify one in telescoping 
two independent bits of evidence. 

The suggestion that Metapa might be the correct form of the hy- 
pothetical Messapia seems to be due mainly to B. Niese (Hermes, 
XIV (1878-9), pp. 427 f.), who was himself in part following Lucas 
Holstenius (Notae . . . ad Stephani Ethnica (1684), s.v. Metapa, p. 
426, in the edition of 1825), in preferring the reading of the quota- 
tion from Thucydides in Stephanus Byzantinus (s.r. Chalaion), 7.e. 
Meraziovs, to that of the MSS. of Thucydides himself. But 
Niese was very clearly wrong in this contention, for, as Classen on 
Thucydides, loc. cit., has pointed out, the quotation in Stephanus 
contains several manifest errors; and besides, the testimony of a 
Delphic inscription (Syll.’, 249 B, 51) from 339 B.c. (the word 
though in part supplied is quite certain, for the writing is crocxnddv) 
confirms the reading of the MSS. of Thucydides as against Stephan- 
us, so that there is really no evidence whatsoever for Metapa or 
Metapioi in Locris. 

The only author to mention Metapa (for Steph. Byz. is confessedly 
dependent upon him) is Polybius, 5, 7, 8, where it is expressly stated 
that the village lay close to Lake Trichonis in Aetolia, 60 stades 
from Thermon, and at the entrance to a narrow defile. Now that 
Thermon is definitely known to lie a little to the northeast of the 
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lake (see G. Sotiriades, Arch. Eph., 1900, pp. 164 f., for the history of 
the question as to its proper location), Metapa must inevitably be at 
or near the southeast corner of the lake, either just east of Gavalu 
(Bursian, Geogr. von Griechenland, I, p. 136), or at Metochi Analipsis 
(Lolling, Hellen. Landeskunde, p. 140), or at Morosklavon (Wood- 
house, Aetolia, p. 250), or else, and this seems to me a little more 
likely, a bit farther west than Morosklavon, namely at Daphnias, 
between Bourlesa and Kapsorachi (Sotiriades, op. cit., p. 165, and K. 
A. Romaios, Arch. Delt., II (1916) 45)—all spots only a very short 
distance from one another, and in any event many miles away from 
even the northwestern frontier of Locris. Erroneous is also Kret- 
schmer’s (l.c.) statement that Metapa was on the border between 
Aetolia and Acarnania (probably after Pape-Benseler), and of course 
the earlier views of Leake, Bazin, and others no longer require any 
refutation. The only inscriptional record of the place that I have 
noted is that of a certain Aayoxpirov Meraziov in a list of Aetolian 
Hieromnemones from the year 216-5 B.c., Sylloge*®, 539, 7. 

W. A. OLDFATHER 
Urpana, ILLINOIS 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOUTH AFRICA.—Petroglyphs.— Mr. Hersert LANG again reports on certain 
interesting rock engravings from South Africa (The Illustrated London News, April 
6,"1929, pp. 568-570 (6 figs.)), and comments on the significance of this art. 

Announcement has been made (The Illustrated London News, March 16, 1929, 
pp. 425-427 and 462 (5 figs.)) of the discovery in the Springbok Flats in the Trans- 
vaal of a human skull and certain other human bones. The skull belongs to a type 
distinctly different from the negro and is regarded by three eminent authorities, 
Sir ArTHuR Kerru, Dr. Ropert Broom, and Mr. Hersert LANG as being of 
prime importance in the story of man’s early history in South Africa. One of the 
striking features is the size of the brain cavity, which is larger even than that of the 
average Englishman of today. It has been suggested that the man’s body had not 
been placed in the ground for burial, but that he had been killed and trampled 
upon by a huge buffalo, some of whose bones were found nearby. 

In The Illustrated London News, April 20, 1929, pp. 652-653 (7 figs.) are shown 
certain recently discovered petroglyphs from South Africa which are accompanied 
by brief text commenting on the possible significance of some of the strange mark- 
ings. Primitive religious feeling may have found expression in these figures. 

Zimbabwe Ruins.— Miss G. Caton Thompson has begun to make a rein- 
vestigation of the puzzling ruins of Zimbabwe, in South Africa (The /llustrated 
London News, June 29, 1929, pp. 1134-1136 (14 figs.)). 


NECROLOGY 


Boris Farmakovsky.—Boris Farmakovsky, a Russian archaeologist of note, 
died near Leningrad, July 29, 1928, at the age of 58. He served on many ar- 
chaeological commissions and was the curator of antiquities at the Hermitage 
from 1924-1928. His excavations at Olbia in 1896, 1901-1915, 1924-1926 have 
been published in Russian and German (Bibliography in Rostovtseff, Jranians and 
Greeks, 1922). He was a cultivated gentleman, as obliging as learned, and with a 
keen sense of his duties and obligations. (S. R., R. Arch., xxviii, 1928, p. 321.) 

Sir Alexander Kennedy.—Sir Alexander Kennedy, born in 1847, died in 
November, 1928. He was a celebrated engineer, who at the age of sixty-five be- 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuget E. 
Bassett, Professor N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Professor Sipney N. Deane, 
Professor Rosert E. Mrs. Hatt Dowan, Mr. Viapimir J. Fewxes, Professor 
Haroitp N. Fow ter, Dr. StrerHen B. Luce, Professor Ratpn Van Deman Macorrin, Professor 
CLARENCE MANNING, Professor T. Professor Lewis B. Patron, Professor Joun C 
Rotre, Professor SuHapvey, Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Professor J. Uppvaut, Pro- 
fessor SHirLey Weser, and the Editors 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNaAL material printed after June 30, 
1929 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see Vol. xxxiii, 1, p. 172. 
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came deeply interested in Petra and published the excellent monograph: Petra: 
Its History and Monuments, 1925, with numerous excellent photographs. He was 
a gifted man who has left records of his activity in many fields. (X., R. Arch., 
xxix, 1929, p. 172; Times, Nov. 2, 1928.) 

Théodore Ouspensky.—Thé¢odore Ouspensky, comparable in many ways as a 
Byzantine scholar with Carl Krumbacher, died at Leningrad, Sept. 10, 1928, in his 
eighty-fourth year. For a long time professor at Odessa, he became the director of 
the Russian Institute at Constantinople where he specialized on the epoch of the 
Comneni and Paleologi, and steeped himself in Byzantine philosophy and theology 
and in the political administration of the Eastern Empire. A detailed history of 
Byzantium, begun by him, remains unfinished. Though he interested himself 
greatly in Byzantine archaeology, it is as an editor and profound student of 
countless dvéxéora that he wil best be remembered. Little of his work has as 
yet been translated from the Russian. (S. R., R. Arch., xxviii, 1928, p. 322.) 

Théodore Reinach.—Théodore Reinach, the youngest of three brothers well 
known for their productive scholarship, died at Paris, Oct. 28, 1928. Of the three 
Salomon Reinach alone is still living. Gifted as a linguist, musician, and artist, 
Théodore Reinach early devoted himself to geography and history and then to law. 
Though chosen as secretary to the Conférence des avocats, he gradually turned more 
and more toward history and philology and particularly to Greek. These studies 
he pursued under the guidance of H. Weil, whose intimate friend he became. His 
thesis on Mithradates Eupator is recognized as a classic. An expert in Greek 
metric and music, he especially studied the notation of the Hymns to Apollo, dis- 
covered at Delphi; he made the first French translation of Aristotle's Republic of 
the Athenians, as well as of the poems of Bacchylides; he published the first ac- 
count of the sarcophagi of Sidon, now at Constantinople. He was highly esteemed 
as numismatist, papyrologist and epigraphist. In his later years his interest was 
directed to the study of Judaism and in particular to Greek and Latin writers on 
Jewish subjects. His Josephus, in which he was coéperating with other scholars, 
still remains unfinished. In the year 1918 he visited America on a diplomatic 
(S. R., R. Arch., xxviii, 1928, p. 319.) 

Emile Ritterling, curator of the Museum of Wiesbaden, 
He was one of the original 


mission. 

Emile Ritterling. 
died at Berlin, Feb. 7, 1928, at the age of sixty-eight. 
members of the Roman-Germanic Commission of Frankfort, to the presidency of 
which he was called in 1911. He devoted himself especially to the study of the 
Roman army in Germany. To him is due the article on Legio in the Real Encyclo- 
pedie of Pauly-Wissowa. He was a modest and conscientious scholar, an amiable 
and approachable gentleman. (R. L., R. Arch. xxix, 1929, p. 172.) 

Cecil Torr.—Cecil Torr died Dec. 20, 1928. He had published a history of 
Rhodes in two volumes (1885-1886), a treatise on ancient ships (1894), a book on 
Memphis and Mycene (1896), and on Hannibal's crossing of the Alps. He was 
the author of the article on Navis in the Dictionnaire des Antiquités, an article 
which he was almost the only man competent to write. Asa humanist, gifted and 
learned, he did honor to Harrow and Cambridge which had given him his training 

S. R., R. Arch. xxix, 1929, p. 172.) 

Stephanos Xanthoudidis.—Stephanos Xanthoudidis, known to many Americans 
as the curator of the museum at Candia (Heracleion), died in September, 1928. 
His efficient codperation with Sir Arthur Evans, Professor George N. Hatzidakis 
and other archaeologists as well as independent excavations of his own carried on 
especially in the south of Crete gave him a very considerable reputation among 
He was also known as a very profound student of Byzantine history and 

(X., R. Arch., xxviii, 1928, p. 321.) 
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PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL AND CLASSICAL 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Magic Origin of Prehistoric Art.—In Antiquity, iii, 9 (1929), pp. 5-19, 
Count BEGOUEN maintains the preponderating influence of magic throughout the 
whole realm of prehistoric art. 

EGYPT 

ARMANT.—In Ann. Arch. Anth., xvi, 1/2 (May, 1929), pp. 1-16 (20 pls.), 
Ropert Monp and Wa ter B. Emery publish a preliminary report on the excava- 
tions at Armant begun in January, 1927. An area devoted to the burial of the 
mother of the sacred bulls was excavated. A gigantic quartzite sarcophagus, 
though unfortunately it had been previously plundered, nevertheless proved very 
instructive on the methods of burial, as also did a second sarcophagus discovered a 
little later. Two sites were here chosen for excavation as the result of a prelimi- 
nary search, and the evidence that is now forthcoming at the second spot shows it 
to have been the burying place of the bulls. 

Crocodile and Negro.—A green fayence crocodile (1.11 em. without the tail), 
which has recently been acquired by the Berlin Museums, is published by P. 
JACOBSTHAL in Arch. Anz., 1928, pt. 1/2 (cols. 77-82; 4 figs.). The head of a 
negro which lies beside the reptile—presumably the remains of an already de- 
voured victim—so closely resembles the negro-head aryballoi that were made at 
Naucratis about 600 B.c. as to indicate in general the origin of the type. The 
combination of crocodile and negro head, which occurs again on an Italian rhyton 
in the Naples Museum, suggests also the origin of the group by Sotades which is 
discussed by Buschor in Mun. Jb. Bild. K., 1919, p. 34. 

Early Copper and Bronze Figurines.—In Ann. Arch. Anth., xvi, 1/2, May, 1929), 
pp. 13-16 (4 pls.), H. R. Hau reports the recent acquisition by the British 
Museum of six interesting examples of copper and bronze figures which are not 
later than the Middle Kingdom, while one, he thinks, may belong to the Old 
Kingdom. The oldest figure, which is of copper, suggests Cretan Minoan bronze 
figures of praying men 

Egyptian Scarab.—In Museum News (Toledo Museum of Art), 53 (March, 
1929), pp. 3-4 (2 figs.), announcement is made of the acquisition of a heart scarab 
to which the date 1266 B.c. is assigned. 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 

The Copper Mountain of Magan.—In Antiquity, ii, 8 (1928), pp. 452-457, 
H. Peake gives the analyses of various articles found in Mesopotamia and shows 
that Magan, near Jebel Akhdar, furnished the copper from the time of Gudea for 
hundreds of years. 

UR.—The Illustrated London News, Jan. 26, 1929, pp. 134-136 (11 figs.), 
contains a brief report by C. Leonarp Woo. ey, Director of the Joint Expedition 
of the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania Museum to Meso- 
potamia, of the more recent discoveries at this site. A plan shows the manner in 
which the human beings, mostly women, were sacrificed in the huge death-pit. 
In addition to elegant personal ornaments consisting of gold, lapis lazuli, and 
carnelian, harps were found which shed much light on the nature of musical in- 
struments of the times. Two statues of rams are described as being perhaps the 
most remarkable of all the finds at Ur. The materials used in the construction of 
these animal figures consist of gold, blue lapis, shell, and silver. Among other 
fine specimens of craftsmanship are a gold fluted tumbler and the head of a bearded 
bull in gold. 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


BEISAN.—Lion of Nergal.—In The Illustrated London News, Dec. 22, 1928, 
p. 1181 (fig.), is shown a beautiful photograph of the splendid lion and dog recently 
found in the ruins of the temple of the god Mekal by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Palestine Expedition. 

BETH SHEMESH.—Excavations in 1928.—In Pal. Er. Fund., |x, 1928, 
pp. 179-181, and in Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 31, Oct., 1928, E. GRANT reports 
the results of his excavations in continuation of the work done by D. Mackenzie for 
the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1911-12. A cyclopean wall of the Middle 
Bronze Age was found, about a metre and a half in thickness, and resting on native 
rock; also a Late Bronze wall of inferior workmanship. Three cave-cemeteries 
were discovered, the earliest of the Middle Bronze period and lying beneath the 
Middle Bronze wall, the second of the Late Bronze period, and the third, of the 
Transition and Early Iron period. A surprising amount of fine unbroken speci- 
mens of pottery were unearthed, ranging from 2000 to 700 B.c. 

GIZEH.—In The Illustrated London News, April 6, 1929, pp. 584-585 (9 figs.), 
Professor H. JuNKER, of the Vienna Academy of Science Expedition to Gizeh, 
writes about the work conducted during the two winters of 1928 and 1929, which 
has made possible the dating of the southern cemetery at about 2600 B.c. Many 
alabaster vessels used in offerings to the dead were found in the tomb of Khufu- 
Dedef. 

MOUNT CARMEL.—Sir Artuur Keitu writes about the great importance of 
the finds obtained from the caves in Palestine within the last four years. Re- 
cently additional discoveries have been made (The Illustrated London News, Feb. 2, 
1929, pp. 178-179 (7 figs.)) in the caves in the Wady-el-Mughara, on the slope of 
Mount Carmel, where implements of bone and flint were uncovered and one very 
notable object, the shoulder-blade of an animal pierced with a neatly shaped hole. 
This implement is compared with similar ones found among Upper Paleolithic re- 
mains of western Europe. Bones carved into the shape of an animal seem to be of 
particular importance for bridging the gap between prehistoric and historic art in 
Palestine. 

A Semitic Babylonian Text in Greek Script.—In Archiv. f. Orientforschung, 
v, 1928, pp. 11-13 (1 plate), W. G. Scuiieico published a clay tablet with an 
Akkadian dedicatory inscription written in Greek characters. A few similar texts 
have been published previously. All date from the first century B.c 

The Serabit Inscriptions.—In Harvard Theol. Rev., xxii, 1928, pp. 1-8, K. 
Lake and R. P. Bake describe how they rediscovered the inscriptions first re- 
ported by .". Petrie at Serabit el-IXhadem, near the traditional Sinai, and how they 
transported these to the Museum in Cairo. In the same number, pp. 9-67 (8 
plates of photographs), R. F. Burin discusses the decipherment and significance of 
the inscriptions on the basis of more careful and accurate copies of the originals 
than have been procurable hitherto. The characters are certainly alphabetic, be- 
cause of their limited number. They follow the Egyptian principle of acrophony, 
but they are not borrowed from the Egyptian acrophonetic alphabet, but are in- 
dependent creations from the Semitic names of objects. Thus Aleph is a picture of 
an ox’s head, and is not derived from the picture of an eagle that is used for Aleph 
in Egyptian. Nearly all of the letters of the alphabet have been successfully 
identified by the meaning of their names in the later Semitic languages, or by their 
resemblance to later alphabetic forms, but difficulty is created by the fact that at 
least 38 letters are known, over against 22 in the Phoenician alphabet. The in- 
scriptions are not later than the reign of Thutmose III (1500 B.c.), but they may 
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be as old as the Twelfth dynasty (2000 s.c.). The letters preserve the primitive 
pictorial form, and are much more archaic than those of the recently discovered 
Ahiram Inscription which dates from the thirteenth century B.c. Butin attempts 
translations of the texts, that differ widely from the translations of his predecessors. 
As he himself admits, all such attempts are merely tentative and provisional. 

In Pal. Ex. Fund, \xi, 1929, pp. 48-55, A. H. Garpiner reviews the facts in the 
light of the new evidence, and comes to the same general conclusions as Butin in 
regard to the Semitic character and antiquity of the ‘“‘Sinai’’ texts. He doubts 
whether any real progress has been made in the deciphering of the inscriptions. 
The only sure word thus far is Ba‘alat, ‘‘ Mistress,” a common title of ‘ Ashtart = 
Hathor, which occurs no less than six times in the eleven inscriptions. No other 
identical sequences of letters occur. 

See also AMELIA Hertz, in J. Soc. Or. Res., xii, 1928, pp. 131-145. 

SHUKBAH.—Excavation of a Palaeolithic Cave.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, xl, 1928, 
pp. 182-185, Dororuy A. E. Garrop reports the results of the excavation of the 
cave of Shukbah in the hill country of Judah, about 17 miles Northwest from 
Jerusalem. The flint industry is Upper Mousterian, but differs markedly from the 
industries of the same stage in Western Europe in the greater variety of its forms 
and in its more delicate technique, which approaches that of the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic. An exceptionally large human molar-tooth, and a fragment of skull bearing 
a portion of the glenoid fossa, were found lying upon the rock at the base of the 
breccia, at a point where it was extremely hard throughout. Both these conformed 
to the Neanderthal type. 

The Stone Age in Palestine.—In Z. D. Pal. V., li, 1928, M. BLANCKENHORN 
summarizes all the discoveries of objects belonging to the Stone Age that have been 
made in Palestine since the World War, and also all the literature that treats of 
this period. 

TELL BEIT MIRSIM(KIRIATH SEPHER).—Excavations of Xenia Seminary 
and the American School in Jerusalem.—In Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 31, 
Oct., 1928, W. F. ALBRIGHT gives an account of the second campaign at the prob- 
able site of the Biblical Kiriath Sepher. The first expedition laid bare the fortifica- 
tions, and the east and the west gates. The second campaign has resulted in the 
excavation of an extensive area south of the east gate. The lowest level dates 
from the twenty-first century B.c., and shows typical Early Bronze pottery. The 
second stratum dates from the eighteenth and seventeenthcenturies. It shows the 
pear-shaped polished juglets that are found in Egypt during the Hyksos period. 
The third stratum was built in the seventeenth century, and destroyed in the 
sixteenth. The most interesting object found in this stratum was a stele represent- 
ing a serpent-goddess, unlike anything that has previously been found in Palestine. 
The pottery of the fourth stratum points clearly to the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries B.c. The destruction of this city was probably the work of the invading 
Israelites. In the fifth stratum iron first appears and ‘‘ Philistine” pottery. The 
destruction of this city was presumably the work of Shishak. The fifth city was 
built about 900 and was probably destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar in 586. Numer- 
ous Astarte figurinesshow howlittle the people regarded the edictsof the Jerusalem 
priesthood. Twostamped jar-handles were found in this level bearing the familiar 
inscription ‘‘To the king, Hebron,” and a seal inscribed, ‘‘To Eliakim, servant of 
Jehoiachin,” this seal may be dated, accordingly, in the year 597 B.c. No other 
early Hebrew inscription can be dated with equal certainty. 

TELL EN-NASBEH.—Excavations during the Years 1926 and 1927.—In 
Palestine Institute Publication (Berkeley, Cal.), 1928, No. 1, pp. 1-56 (24 figs.), 
W. F. Bapé gives a preliminary report of his excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, whose 
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identity with the Biblical Mizpeh seems to be established by the discovery of a jar- 
handle stamped with the letters MZP. The discoveries on this site have already 
been reported in this JouRNAL. 

TEL OMAR (CTESIPHON).—Excavations of the Baghdad School.—In 
Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 30, April, 1928, G. A. BARTON reports the results of the 
work of L. Waterman at the site known successively as Akshak, Upi, Opis, and 
Ctesiphon. Most of the discoveries thus far have belonged to the Roman period 
They consist of a cemetery and of a temple complex. In the walls many ancient 
bricks with very archaic inscriptions have been used. The site of the ancient 
ziqqgurat has also been discovered. 

YARGON TEPA.—Excavations of the Joint Expedition of Harvard University 
and the American School of Oriental Research at Baghdad.—In Bull. Am. Sch 
Or. Res., No. 31, April, 1928, D. G. Lyon reports the results of the work of the 
expedition under the leadership of E. Chiera on the group of mounds near the vil- 
lage of Tarkalan, some eight miles southwest of Kerkuk. The top stratum dates 
from the thirteenth or fourteenth century B.c. and yields bronze picks, sickles, 
knives, arrow-heads, and a unique suit of bronze armor. More than a thousand 
cuneiform tablets have also been discovered. The pottery is different from any 
other found as yet in Iraq. Beneath this stratum are three older strata that 
have not yet been investigated 


ASIA MINOR 


Excavations at Ephesus.—In Jh. d. Oest. Arch. Inst., xxiv, 1 (1929), Beibl 
cols. 5-68, J. Kem. accompanies 37 illustrations of the late excavations with 
explanatory and critical text 


GREECE 


Amyclaeum.—The results of excavations at the Amyclacum in 1925 and of a 
new examination of its architectural remains are described by E. Buscuor and 
W. von Massow in Ath. Mitt., lii, 1927 (Vom Amyklaion, pp. 1-85; 23 pls.; 12 in- 
serted pls.; 41 figs.). I. Buscuor summarizes (pp. 1-23) the history of the site as 
indicated by the finds. The first settlement was about 2000-1800 B.c. Votive 
offerings begin with the Late Mycenean period, when the cult of Hyacinthus was 
established. Apollo (Apellon) was added in the Proto-Geometric period, into 
which the Sub-Mycenean seems to merge without a sharp break. In the early 
archaic period the precinct was enlarged to include the whole hill. The very 
archaic colossal bronze statute of Apollo belongs to this period. ‘Towards the end 
of the sixth century Bathycles gave monumental unity and splendor to the united 
cults of Hyacinthus and Apollo by the construction and ornamentation of the 
Throne. Although the Amyclaeum continued until Roman times to be the most 
conspicuous sanctuary of Laconia, there were few significant votive offerings in the 
precinct. 

The chief excavation was at the S. E. limit of the precinct, where nearly 100 
linear feet of the supporting wall, finely built of massive squared stones, was laid 
bare. Three courses are preserved. They show an unmistakable curvature of 
544-6cem. This section of the peribolos wall was a later addition, after the build- 
ing of the Throne, to the supporting wall of the early archaic period. Other 
excavations, on the top of the hill, brought to light architectural members and 
prehistoric potsherds. The vestibule of the new church was taken down and 
rebuilt after an examination of the stones. 

The finds are described by von Massow (pp. 34-64). Among these is a very 
archaic bronze fish, a votive offering to Poseidon, found about 14 km. to the 8S. E 
The few inscriptions are unimportant. 
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von Massow also discusses the architecture of the Throne (pp. 65-85), first 
describing 27 new architectural members and adding notes on those hitherto known. 
The walls found in 1907 and hitherto regarded as belonging either to the base of the 
Throne or to the altar of Hyacinthus now appear to be part of the Throne itself, but 
a reconstruction is impossible without the discovery of more material. The Doric 
columns supporting the roof prove to be of more normal proportions than Fiechter 
concluded (Jahrb., xxxiii, 1918, 144): their height is 534, not 74 times the base 
diameter. The Ionic foot of 35 em. was used on the Throne, but not on the 
peribolos wall. 

Archaeology in Greece, 1927.—In B.C.H., li (1927), pp. 469-501 (10 figs.), 
there is the usual account of progress made in archaeological work during the year. 
A long account is given of the American excavations at Corinth, the Swedish 
campaign at Midea (with 2 figs.), the work of the British School at Sparta (2 
figs.), and the investigations of M. Bon, of the French School, in the mediaeval 
field in the Peloponnese. In Northern Greece, an account is given of the French 
investigations at Apollonia in Illyria. In Macedonia and Thrace, a long account 
with 4 figs.) is given of the researches of the French School at Thasos and Samo- 
thrace. Under the head of the Cyclades and Crete, numerous smal excavations 
in the Islands are mentioned, while in Crete the French continued at Mallia (2 
figs.), of which a detailed account is given, as also of digging at Knossos by Fors- 
dyke and Payne. For the Eastern Islands, some space is given to the excavations 
of the Germans at Samos, the activities of the Italian archaeological service at 
Rhodes, and the Swedish mission at Cyprus. The resumption of the German 
excavations at Pergamon is noted. 

Archaeology in Greece, 1927-28.—A. M. Woopwarp’s annual summary of 
archaeological work in Greece, arranged alphabetically by the various national 
groups, is published in J.H.S., xlviii, 1928, pt. 2 (pp. 183-195; fig.). He describes 
briefly the results of the work of the American school, at Corinth (stage and east 
parodos of theatre and the street east of the theatre, some untouched graves of the 
end of the sixth century with material for comparison of Attic and Corinthian pot- 
tery, the dating of the Odeion as Augustan with renovation by Herodes Atticus, 
discovery of a large Christian basilica near the Cenchrean Gate), at the Argive 
Heraeum (Neolithic, Middle Helladic and Mycenaean burials, the last very rich in 
furnishings, including an ivory statuette of the Minoan goddess), and at Olynthus 
houses, a terracotta factory and many coins); of the British, at Sparta (a final 
clearing up of fallen material with the finding of some inscriptions of about 200 
4.D.), in Macedonia (two early sites near Olynthus marked by mounds which show 
by their sherds, one an early Bronze Age period followed by one with affiliations 
both with Central Macedonia and with the Minyan culture, the other mound, 
Neolithic, Early and Middle Helladic and Mycenaean periods), at Cnossus (re- 
construction in the eastern part of the palace, roofing over of the Hall of the Double 
Axes, discovery of a Minoan well lined with terracotta cylinders having incised 
linear characters); of the French school, at Apollonia in Illyria (a building of the 
first or second century A.D., peculiar eight-sided columns with corresponding 
echinus, a bronze mirror of about 500 B.c.), at Mallia in Crete (north and east 
sections of palace, two periods apparently M. M. I and M. M. IIIb), in Samothrace 
(a temple dating probably from the third century B.c.), at Thasos (a sanctuary of 
Poseidon containing three large altars with inscriptions of the early fourth century 
B.c. and a statue of Aphrodite, also traces of another sanctuary, possibly of 
Serapis); of the German school, in the necropolis of Tiryns (mostly chamber 
tombs of early and late Mycenaean dates), at Athens (further work in the Cerami- 
cus and in the Theatre of Dionysus with discovery of an arrangement for a curtain 
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on the Roman stage), at Aegina (early settlement on the east side of the Hill of 
Aphrodite, Neolithic to Late Helladic, Cretan ware and Cycladic stone vases, 
buildings contemporary with the temple), at Samos (discovery of a very early 
small temple under the large altar to the east of the archaic Heraeum, and under 
both sites a burnt stratum with votive objects of the Geometric and Orientalizing 
periods), at Pergamon (arsenal of stone missiles on the acropolis, a building outside 
the south gate of the fortress apparently a palace of the time of the kings); of the 
Greek Archaeological Service, in Athens (Odeon of Pericles, east of the Dionysiac 
Theatre, found to measure about 63.40 x 25.10 metres, hence the rerpayovor of 
Pausanias does not mean “ square ”’ ; a fifth-century grave relief found in the Byron 
quarter south of the Ilissus, indicating the site of a cemetery), at Oropus (third 
century buildings and inscription on the right bank of the stream), at Eleusis 
(Periclean wall, Roman reservoirs, a Roman imperial statue), in Boeotia (gold 
objects and a L. M. il vase in the House of Cadmus and the use of timbers, both 
horizontal and vertical in the structure of the walls), in Thessaly (clearing of the 
basilica at New Anchialus, with sacristy and baptistery), in the Peloponnesus 
(work on two stoas at Epidaurus by Kavvadias, who died in July of 1928, and at 
Stymphalus, the agora, the Orchomenus gateway, the fourth-century propylon of 
a palaestra), in Lesbos (two badly destroyed temples at Clopede, one having ap- 
parently eight columns on the short side, with the bases of two, of Aeolic type, 
preserved) ; of the Italian school, in Lemnos (in the cemetery at Hephaesteia about 
250 burials, mostly in oval or biconical urns, with two classes of local pottery be- 
side imported Proto-Corinthian and Corinthian ware, gold jewelry, bronze fibulae, 
a plaster statuette, a terracotta model of a building with rectangular capitals) ; of 
the Swedish mission, at Dendra near Mycenaean Midea (three magnificent cham- 
ber tombs, one of them apparently a cenotaph with roughly shaped stones to 
represent the dead, and very costly furnishings of bronze vessels, gold and bead 
ornaments and a sacrificial table, of date about 1300 B.c.), in Cyprus (on the sup- 
posed site of Old Soloi, a Minoan palace with courtyard, terraces, stairways, etc., 
apparently deliberately abandoned, not sacked or burned; at Idalium, evidence of 
a long-continued cult of a Cypriote Athena, in an open sanctuary with no temple, 
sasting from the late Bronze Age about 1200 to 1000 B.c. down into historic times) ; 
by the Austrians at Ephesus (tomb of the Seven Sleepers, with graffiti showing it 
had been a centre for pilgrimages as late as the fifteenth century). 

Architectural Fragments from Athens and Elsewhere.—Some architectural 
fragments in Athens and various other parts of Attica are published by H. Mésivus 
in Ath. Mitt., lii, 1927 (Attische Architekstudien, pp. 162-196; 2 pls.; 5 inserted pls. ; 
14 figs.): (a) a triglyphon in Jeraka, at the northern foot of Hymettus, perhaps 
from the temple of Athena at Pallene; (b) a triglyphon in Porto Raphti, not later 
than the first half of the fifth century, which must have been used as facing of a 
wall; (c) an Ionic capital in the Acropolis Museum, belonging to a votive offering; 
(d) two Ionic capitals found in Jeraka. The surface of the volutes differs on the 
two sides: in front the channeling is convex, in back, concave. This feature is 
found in Ionia towards 500 B.c. It passed to Greece through the islands and then 
to Magna Graecia, where it is found in Hellenistic times. A similar capital re- 
cently found in Samos supports the conjecture of von Gerkan that the Attic form 
of the Ionian capital was influenced by the Samian; (e) an Ionic capital at the foot 
of the Nike bastion, apparently the capital sketched in Inwood-Quast, II, xxii, 17; 
(f) four frgs. of Corinthian capitals in the Asclepieum, which suggest that the 
‘‘normal” Corinthian capital originated in Athens; (g) six architectural frgs. and 
a loutrophoros, all in Athens, which show variations of the lotus-palmette orna- 
ment above the north door of the Erechtheum; the inference is drawn that the 
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palmettes of the present ornamental band are not an exact copy of the original; (h) 
two series of ornamented blocks found on the Acropolis and showing affinities to 
Erechtheum patterns. One is characterized by a bird on either side of the 
palmette, the other by the peculiar treatment of the calix of the lotus; tentatively 
assigned to the decorations of the great altar of Athena; (i) The vaulted Roman 
tomb near Chalandri, the ancient Phlya, over which a chapel now stands, is de- 
scribed, with a suggested restoration. A similar tomb of almost exactly the same 
dimensions at Cephissia, which is dated by the reliefs on the sarcophagus found in 
it, suggests that both this tomb and the one at Chalandri were erected by Herodes 
Atticus. 

ARTEMISION.—The Illustrated London News, March 30, 1929, pp. 534-545 
(5 figs.) shows pictures of the recent finds off Artemision. What was believed to 
be a statue of Poseidon is now known to be a Zeus hurling the thunderbolt; the boy 
statue is that of a jockey, probably a barbarian slave, holding the end of a whip in 
his left hand. The statues are assigned to Hellenistic times. 

ATHENS.—The Illustrated London News, May 18, 1929, pp. 839-841 (16 
figs.) shows by comparison between the Elgin casts of sculptures from the Par- 
thenon frieze and photographs of the present condition of the pieces of sculpture 
still in situ the distressing amount of damage wrought by one hundred and twenty- 
eight years of exposure to the elements. 

Dipylon Gate.—Professor A. BruecKNER of the German Archaeological In- 
stitute at Athens, reports (The Illustrated London News, March 9, 1929, p. 389 (6 
figs.)) on the recent excavations at the Dipylon Gate. An accumulation of 16 feet 
of débris was removed between the Dipylon and the Sacred Way. The very many 
jars uncovered indicate the site of a granary. Lamps, some of which bear Chris- 
tian emblems, were discovered in quantities. Slab-graves going back to about 
1000 B.c. were found. 

CNOSSUS.—A New Cretan Inscription.—In B.S.A., xxviii, session 1926-1927, 
p. 296, O. Davies describes a new Cretan inscription on a steatite libation table 
found in the Lower Town at Cnossus. On the sides of the table were scratched 
two signs. The first is No. 45 of Sir Arthur Evans’ Scripta Minoa; the second is 
similar to No. 52. The inscription appears to mean ‘‘Guardian of the threshed 
corn.” 

The Mavro Spelio Cemetery.—In B.S.A., xxviii, session 1926-1927, pp. 243- 
296 (7 pls.; 49 figs.), E. J. Forspyke describes in detail ‘‘The Mavro Spelio 
Cemetery at Knossos,”’ the ‘‘Black Cave” itself, and the contents of the twenty- 
one tombs excavated in 1926 and 1927. The cave was originally the mouth of a 
spring. Its present form is mainly artificial, and consists of a large and nearly 
rectangular chamber and a small and less regular inner cavern merging into the 
natural water-channel inside the hill. There may have been a built front. Both 
chambers were nearly full of earth, but finds were few. The spring-house was 
probably originally Minoan, but preserved its sanctity in later times. It shows 
the same principles of construction as Peirene and other fountains of classic Greece. 
The tombs are chamber tombs hollowed out of the hill. Some are single, but most 
are double or triple, and one has four chambers. The entrance passages are short, 
as the hill is very steep. The ground plans are irregular, and the surviving roofs 
are roughly vaulted. The objects found in the tombs—gold, silver, bronze, pot- 
tery, faience, stone, marble, steatite, crystal, amethyst, jasper, carnelian, glass, and 
ivory—show that the tombs were in continuous use from Middle Minoan (M. M. 
IIb) to Late Minoan (L. M. IIIb) times. 

Drawings of Statues and Statuettes.—In R. Arch. xxix (1929), pp. 1-50, 
SaALoMON REINACH gives outline drawings of statues and statuettes that have not 
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been reproduced or have been badly reproduced in the Répertoire de la Statuaire. 
There are upward of three hundred of these—six or seven to each page—roughly 
classified as to subject and with footnotes giving information as to where the 
originals are found or the source from which the sketch is taken. Reinach makes 
no claim to having exhausted the literature and states that a supplement is to 
follow. 

DELPHI.—New Inscriptions.—In B.C.H., li, 1927, pp. 345-352, R. Fua- 
CELIERE publishes two new inscriptions found at Delphi. One, from the Corin- 
thians to the Delphic Amphictiony, is of importance as showing the existence of 
an under-secretary of the amphictions, and proving that the Corinthians had a 
hieromnemon at Delphi. It belongs in the second quarter of the third century 
B.c., and a date of 266 is suggested. The second inscription, in honor of 
Charixenos, the son of Kydrion the Aetolian, is dated in the neighborhood of 
250 B.c 

Ephebic Inscriptions.—Five ephebic inscriptions in the Epigraphical Museum 
at Athens are published by J. Kirscuner in Ath. Mitt, lii, 1927 (Attische E pheben- 
inschriften, pp. 197-204; 1 inserted pl.): (a) from the archonship of Praxiboulos 
(315-314 B.c.) or of Ktesikles (334-333 B.c.). A oxgpomorgs (Arist. Il 

XLII, 2) is mentioned; (b) from the beginning of the third century BC., note- 
worthy for the mention of ephebic \oxayoi (one cadet captain for each six ephebi 
(Arch. Eph., 1918, 81, 83, 100); (c) from the middle of the second century A.D 
certain éréyypagx (boys who did possess citizens’ rights, cf. B.C.H., 1927, 306, n 
77); (d) from about 160 a.p., and (e) from about 210 a.p. 

Excavations near the Dipylon.—Further finds from the German excavations 
near the Dipylon are published in Ath. Mitt., lii, 1927 (Mittheilungen aus dem 
Kerameikos, pp. 205-224). E. Buscnor (Fin Kopf vom Dipylon, pp. 205-212; 3 
pls.; 2 inserted pls.; 1 fig.) describes a very archaic head of island marble, found in 
1916. The figure was of heroic size, only a little smaller than the Sunium Apollo 
It wears disks in the ears and anecklace. The hair is indicated by rows of astragals 
The headband preserves traces of red, but no other signs of paint remain. The sex 
of the figure is uncertain. Since the torso of a seated female statue of life size was 
found nearby, the head is assigned to a sphinx which decorated a funeral monu- 
ment. The sculptor of the head belongs to the native Attic school; he was trained 
in the best Geometric tradition. The head is a masterpiece of the earliest period 
of Attic sculpture, a little later than the Sunium Apollo, or about 600 B.c. 

The stamped ware found in the Ceramicus (Terra Sigillata aus dem Kerameikos, 
pp. 213-224; 1 inserted pl.; 3 figs.) is described by A. Oxé. Only 27 frgs. were 
found. These have no artistic value, yet they are of widely differing periods and 
techniques, and throw some light on the history of the ware. The most important 
are 7 frgs. of plates, dated not later than 30 B.c., as early as any stamped ware 
made in the eastern Mediterranean lands. Their profiles seem to indicate that the 
change from black to red ware at Arezzo was due to Hellenistic influence. A some- 
what later fragment is stamped with the Latin name SEX. MAL., which is new 
The first century of the Empire is represented by 15 frgs. of Italian workmanship; 
names of potters hitherto unknown are Heroph(ilus) Sesti, Murtilu(s) L. Titi. 
To the same period belong two Hellenistic frgs., one stamped with the name 
ZauBov. There are also 2 frgs. of “‘pannae,’’ made in Gaul and assigned, one to the 
first, the other to the second century a.p. The Gallic and Italian wares were ap- 
parently utensils brought by soldiers or travelers, and not imported for sale. 

Fourth Century Attic Stele.-—In B.A... Chicago, xxii, 9 (Dec., 1928), pp. 114- 
116 (2 figs.), D. C. R. writes about a funerary monument recently become the 
property of the Art Institute, a marble stele showing a seated old man and a 
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younger man and a ‘voman in a standing position. We are unable, in the lack of 
inscriptions, to tell which of the men was intended to represent the departed one. 
Unfortunately all trace of the original coloring of the stele has disappeared. 

Greek Bobbin.— Miss GiseLa M. A. RicuTer reports (B. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 12 
(Dec., 1928), pp. 303-306 (4 figs.)) about a Greek bobbin acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum. The object is in the form of two discs measuring about five 
inches in diameter and fastened together at the center by means of a small cylinder. 
The outside faces of the discs are beautifully decorated. Miss Richter would 
assign the bobbin to the so-called Penthesileia painter, 460-450 B.c. 

Greek Satyr Vase.—In B. Metr. Mus., xxiv, 3 (March, 1929), pp. 81-83 (3 
figs.), GiseLA M. A. RicHTER writes about two exceedingly rare objects recently 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, Greek plastic vases showing each of them 
a squatting satyr holding a funnel-shaped vessel in hisarm. The work belongs to 
a good period and a date scarcely later than the end of the fifth century B.c. is 
suggested. The purpose served by these vases is not entirely plain: they do not 
have the shape and capacity of ordinary drinking vessels. Perhaps they were used 
ceremonially at a festival of Dionysos, where the satyrs would be appropriate. 

HALIARTUS.—Excavations in 1926.—In B.S.A., xxviii, session 1926-1927, 
pp. 128-140 (6 figs.), R. P. Austin supplements his previous report (B.S.A., 
xxvii) on the work done at Haliartus in 1926. Architectural fragments are few, 
but part of a terracotta sima is attributed to the sixth century and part of a 
terracotta raking cornice to the sixth or the fifth. A good many fragments of 
Mycenaean pottery were found, but the Geometric period is poorly represented. 
Some sherds of the Orientalizing period were found, one of which shows kinship 
with Eastern Greek wares. The pottery of the black-figure and the red-figure 
styles is far from plentiful. Terracotta objects include a Geometric figurine and 
a pretty female head of fourth-century style which does not seem to have formed 
part of a statuette. The inscriptions are mainly names on tombstones, but there 
are two stelae which were set up to mark Athenian territory after the land had 
been handed over to Athens by the Romans. Nine coins are described. They 

yary in date from the fourth century B.c. to the middle of the thirteenth century 
4.D. and are of very diverse origin. All are of bronze, except the latest, a Frankish 
silver coin. Miscellaneous objects include pieces of obsidian, loom-weights of 
clay (one of lead), stone pounders, a large celt, several iron implements, and lead 
filling from a cramp-iron. Haliartus was evidently occupied from Mycenaean 
times to 171 B.c., when it was sacked by the Romans. The sanctuary excavated 
was in use as early as the sixth century B.c. and survived at least until the Hellenis- 
tic period. The name of the deity to whom it was dedicated is unknown. 

Krater by Polion.—In B. Metr. Mus., xxiv, 4 (April, 1929), pp. 107-110 (4 
figs.), GiseLA M. A. RicuTer writes about an Athenian red-figured krater about 
two feet high acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. The vessel was badly 
broken, but is important as being the work of an artist otherwise unknown to us. 
The decoration, which is of a high order, consists of Olympian deities and Herakles 
around the body of the bowl, athletes in vigorous action represented on the neck, 
and bands of flowers separating the fields. Polion is placed towards the end of the 
fifth century and is believed to have worked on a variety of subjects, sometimes 
with a high order of skill. 

Lecythus.—In Ath. Mitt., lii, 1927 (Bruchstick einer Lekythos, pp. 225-229; 2 
inserted pl.; 1 fig.), Etts. Jastrow publishes a white-ground lecythus, in private 
possession. Below the handle is a palmette and on the sides are vine tendrils 
ending in buds. On the front are represented a mother and small child, the latter 
wrapped in a himation. The child is at some distance and his face is turned 
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away from his mother: a genre scene, with no suggestion of the tomb. The vase 
is dated about 460 B.c. 

MACEDONIA.—A Western Macedonian Site and the Dorian Invasion.—In 
B.S.A., xxviii, session 1926-1927, pp. 158-194 (2 pls.; 33 figs.), W. A. HeurTLEY 
describes a site called Boubotsiti in Western Macedonia, near the Haliakmon 
River, which was excavated in June, 1927. The site is only about 20 m. long and 
8 m. wide, and the average depth of the deposit was about one metre. Some 
Greek walls were found, and Greek sherds were scattered over the site. Two 
stages of early occupation are distinguished. A few sherds and a bronze pin 
show outside contacts covering the end of the Bronze Age and the beginning of 
the Iron Age—about 1300-900 B.c. The pottery is hand made and painted with 
linear decoration. Shapes and decoration connect it with Central Macedonian 
wares and also with pottery found in Thessaly, at Thermon, Levkas, and a few 
other places. Apparently Anatolian tribes migrated into Macedonia and thence 
to Thessaly and farther south and west. In Central Macedonia they appear to 
have had permanent settlements, in the other regions to have been nomadic. 
The Boubotisti people entered Thessaly at the very end of the Bronze Age and 
contributed to form the Thessalian Geometric style. At this time these Macedo- 
nians may have spoken Greek. Possibly this southward movement of Macedonian 
tribes may be identified with the Dorian Invasion. 

Marble Head of Horse.—In B. Metr. Mus., xxiv, 2 (Feb., 1929), pp. 53-54 

2 figs.), Giseta M. A. RicuTer announces that the Metropolitan Museum has 
acquired a life-size marble head of a horse finely conceived and neatly executed. 
The work is very realistic and is assigned to about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. Certain hard and mechanical features lead to the suggestion that the 
head may be Roman rather than Greek. 

More Fragments of Attic Treasure Records of the Fifth Century.—Five in- 
scribed fragments of Pentelic marble, found on the Acropolis and now in the 
Epigraphical Museum in Athens, which belong to the series of treasure records of 
the fifth century, are published by A. M. Woopwarp in J.H.S., xlviii, 1928, 
pt. 2 (pp. 159-177). Two belong to the Pronaos lists of the years 433/2 and 411/0, 
and the other three to the Hecatompedon records of 427/6, 412/1, and 411/0. 

RHODES.—Aphrodite Statue.— The Illustrated London News, June 29, 1929, 
p. 1121, shows a picture of a statue of Aphrodite recently brought up from the 
sea bottom near Rhodes. Professor Halbherr is quoted for the statement that 
the statue represents a new type of Aphrodite. The work has been placed in the 
Rhodes Museum. 

SPARTA.—Excavations in 1927.—In B.S.A., xxviii, session 1926-1927, 
pp. 1-48 (5 pls.; 16 figs.), A. M. Woopwarp describes the excavations at Sparta 
in 1927 and their results (cf. ibid., pp. 303-307). He first describes the work at 
the theatre (pp. 3-36). In the cavea the front row of seats was found in situ, 
the rectangular holes for the masts of the velum were found to continue, and the 
channel round the orchestra was found undisturbed. Seven blocks yielded nine 
lists of magistrates, either Ephors or Nomophylakes, of the period of Trajan and 
Hadrian. Another inscription found here is in honor of Publilius Optatianus 
Porphyrius, who secured by his verses the favor of Constantine I and became 
a proconsul. 

The retaining walls on the south are now completely uncovered. Remains of a 
Byzantine settlement, and under this, of late Roman buildings were found. At 
the west there was no external staircase corresponding to the one at the east. In 
front of the bastion at the west a great fountain-basin or nymphaeum of brick 
with a semi-circular apse at each end was discovered. Its length was 13.35 m., 
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its breadth 2.36 m., and its maximum depth 1 m. It is of late Roman date, 
probably of the second half of the third century. Several marble seats were 
found, two of which were in situ. One of these is decorated with a relief of an 
eagle killing a snake. These seats had been taken from the theatre. Of a row 
of five marble basins outside the wall of the large basin two were found in situ. 
Both are re-used material, and one bears an inscription of the second century 
B.c. A fine marble grille was found west of the outlet of the great basin. 

The stage buildings were further examined and some details were made clear. 
East and south of the stage area extensive remains of buildings, a late Roman 
street, a late Roman mosaic, and a brick pavement, were uncovered, but nothing 
of Hellenic date was found. 

Of the sculptures from the theatre and the nymphaeum the most interesting is 
a fragmentary hero-relief which differs from the other similar Spartan reliefs in 
that the drapery falls outside of the arm of the throne and there is a gorgoneion 
under the arm. A marble torso of Apollo, two late Roman portrait heads, a 
draped female figure of the imperial period, a small marble head of Athena, a 
lion, a boar, a small Heracles-herm, a fragmentary Tritoness, and four carved 
marble seats are also of some interest. 

The work on the Acropolis (pp. 37-48) was in great part in and about the 
building which partly underlies the back wall of the cavea. This was found to be 
smaller than had been supposed. It must have been a small sanctuary, with 
crude brick walls on a cobble foundation, and apparently with architectural 
decoration of terracotta. Fragments of a large acroterium which resembled that 
of the Heraeum at Olympia seem to prove that Sparta was the home of this type 
of acroterium. The votive deposit was further excavated. Apparently the build- 
ing hardly dates back before the seventh century B.c., and it may have continued 
in use until the fourth century. It was probably a subsidiary shrine of Athena. 
Among the sculptured fragments found here are several pieces of an archaic Athena, 
two pieces of relief, each of which has part of an Athena head in archaic style 
(one perhaps from a thick marble shield), and two small pieces of a frieze of lions 
attacking bulls, on which are abundant traces of red and blue. The objects of 
lead and iron are of little interest, but numerous bronzes and much native pottery 
were found. In other parts of the Acropolis many walls of Roman date were 
uncovered. 

Statue of Protesilaos.—In B. Metr. Mus., xxiv, 1 (Jan., 1929), pp. 26-29 (3 
figs.), GiseELA M. A. RicuTer reports the acquisition by the Metropolitan Museum 
of a marble statue of Protesilaos, a Roman copy of a Greek original in bronze 
made at about the middle of the fifth century B.c. Statues of the Thessalian hero 
Protesilaos are not numerous among the works of the Athenian and Peloponnesian 
artists. so that this statue is of considerable importance. It shows the hero 
leaping ashore from aboard ship upon reaching Troy. Incidentally, comparison 
of this statue with a torso in the British Museum enables us to say that the latter 
did not represent Poseidon but Protesilaos. The statue in the British Museum 
was discovered at Kyzikos in Mysia, a settlement traditionally assigned to 
Thessalians. 

TEGEA.—Vases and Bronze Objects.—In B.C.H., li, 1927, pp. 329-344 (25 
figs.; pls. XI-XIII), Cuartes DuGas publishes the vases and bronze objects 
found in a necropolis at Tegea, ten minutes’ walk to the north of the modern 
Piali, near the hamlet of Ibrahim Effendi, and now in the Museum at Piali- 
Tegea. Excavations had been conducted by Mendel in 1901 at this point (see 
B.C.H., xxv, 1901, p. 271) and later by Rhomaios (see Ipaxrixa, 1909, p. 316). 
It is believed that this necropolis was just outside of the city walls of Tegea. 
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Nearly all of the objects found were vases, all importations from Attica, and none 
earlier than the end of the fifth century B.c. Thirty-eight vases are listed, of 
which thirteen (nine aryballic lekythoi, three skyphoi, and one small bell-krater) 
have painted decoration. Fourteen are undecorated black glaze ware, and date- 
able from their shapes in the fourth century, while six others (three kylikes and 
three other vases of various shapes) have stamped decoration. The best vase, 
No. 1, is a fine lekythos in the style of the Meidias painter. The bronze objects, 
three in number, are pins. 

THESSALY.—Inscriptions.—In Ath. Mitt., lii, 1927 (Inschriften aus Thessalien, 
pp. 86-93), F. SrAuuin publishes nine inscriptions found by him in a journey 
through Thessaly in 1926: from Demetrias a fragment of a communication sent 
by the community of the Magnetes to Histiaea, and two casual inscriptions 
carved by unauthorized persons: (a) éxidoz:s, a humorous record of a ‘“‘contribu- 
tion,”’ in imitation of a common custom of contributors to public works in Thes- 
saly, and (b) ¥vx%, with which may be compared the inscription, gos also from 
Demetrias; from Perrhaebia: (a) a fragment, found at Damasi, of a dedicatory 
inscription set up by Alexandra, wife of Habrias, son of Mnesimachos, members 
of a distinguished family of Chyretiae, otherwise known epigraphically. The 
inscription is of Roman times. It confirms the location of Mylae at Damasi; 
(b) a tomb-inscription of the third or fourth century a.p., found at Domeniko 
and containing the Roman name Salvius, and (c) the Latin inscription published 
by Heuzey, in situ, marking the boundary between Olosson and Dion. A few 
letters are added to the readings of Heuzey; from Atrax, tomb-inscriptions: (a) 
of Parmenia, a name already found in Atrax, and (b) of Ilzerovéa, which is new 
for Thessaly; from Magnesia, the rudely carved name Parmeneides, a name which 
is found at Larissa. 

VARDAROFTSA.— Excavations in 1925 and 1926.—In B.S.A., xxviii, session 
1926-1927, pp. 195-200, W. A. HeurTLey gives addenda and corrigenda to 
Part I of the ‘‘ Report on Excavations at the Toumba and Tables of Vardaréftsa, 
Macedonia, 1925, 1926” (B.S.A., xxvii, pp. 1-66), including a ‘‘Chemical Analysis 
of Metal Remains, by O. Davies. This analysis furnishes tangible evidence that 
it was the mineral wealth of Macedonia that attracted successively Anatolians, 
Mycenaeans, and Greeks. 

Ibid., pp. 201-242 (2 pls.; 16 figs.), W. L. Currie, as Part II of the Report, 
describes excavations in the High Table and the Low Table, making full use of 
notes by Miss W. Lamb. The High Table was tested only on its eastern side, 
the Low Table at three points. The stratification, the pottery, and the miscel- 
laneous objects found lead to the conclusion that the High Table was first occupied 
in the Iron Age, perhaps about 800 B.c. Some three or four centuries later the 
inhabitants laid down (at any rate at two points) a solid layer of clay and built 
thereon a wall of defence. This may perhaps be connected with the invasion of 
Sitalkes in 429 B.c. (cf. Thue. ii, 100), and possibly Vardaréftsa may be identified 
with either Idomene or Europos. The Low Table was occupied in its southern 
part before the close of the Bronze Age, but nearer the centre occupation began in 
the earlier part of the Iron Age, and at both points it ceased early in the Iron Age 


ITALY 


Archaeology in Italy in 1927.—A résumé of recent archaeological work in 
Italy, by E. Boeurincer, including excavations, discoveries, restorations, in- 
stallations and publications, is published in Arch. Anz., 1928, pt. 1/2 (cols. 112-195; 
43 figs.). It follows the Not. Scar. in dividing the territory into the twelve 
regiones of Augustus instead of the more familiar provinces, with Sicily and Sar- 
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dinia at the end. Attention is called to the great increase in archaeological 
activity, especially in the south, due to the encouragement and participation of 
the government. New periodical publications with departments for archaeology 
are Historia (Milan) and Capitolium (Rome). 

HERCULANEUM.—In The Illustrated London News, Dec. 29, 1928, p. 1225 

2 figs.) are shown portions of the recently excavated sections of Herculaneum, 
where houses with well preserved wooden furniture and a wooden stairway 
have been uncovered. 

The Illustrated London News, May 11, 1929, p. 799, shows a photograph of 
the ‘“‘house of the charred partition” recently excavated at Herculaneum, which 
shows remains of the woodwork that divided the atrium and the tablinum of the 
house. 

Military Affairs of the Roman Empire.—The work of Emi Ritrer.ine (f Feb., 
1928), who left a great amount of material for the history of the Roman Army, 
its administration, personnel, distribution, etc., from the time of Augustus to the 
middle of the seventh century, is to be continued and published through the 
coéperation of the Prussian Academy of Sciences and the Roman-Germanic 
Commission of the German Archaeological Institute. The work will occupy a 
number of years, and a beginning has been made with the Gallic-Rhenish territory. 

ROME.—Trajan’s Oriental ‘‘Bazaar.”—The Illustrated London News, Jan. 19, 
1929, pp. 94-96 and 114 (plan; 6 figs.) shows the recently revealed Oriental 
bazaar which constituted part of the buildings of Trajan’s Forum. Under this 
large covered market was housed a certain portion of the trading population who 
had been crowded out of their original locations. 

POMPEII.—Professor Feperico HALBHERR reports (The Illustrated London 
News, Feb. 9, 1929, pp. 218-219 (11 figs.)) on recent discoveries in Pompeii. In 
the Via dell’ Abbondanza was found a commercial quarter of two- or three-story 
houses with stalls or shops on the first floor lining both sides of the street. Pro- 
fessor Forti: has supplied some reconstruction drawings of certain of the 
excavated structures. 

The Praeneste Bireme Relief.—In Jh. d. Oest. Arch. Inst., xxiv, 1 (1929) 
pp. 88-111, Fr. MiLtner, by a study of boats and prows on Roman coins, fixes 
the date of the Praenestine relief from the temple of Fortune, now in the Vatican, 
as during the period of the transition from Republican to Imperial rule. 


SPAIN 


CASTRA CAECILIA.—A. Scuu.ren’s first report on the results of four weeks’ 
excavation in 1927 in the Roman camp at Old Caceres, in northern Estramadura, 
together with an illustrated list of the small objects found by R. PauLsEN, and some 
of the plans drawn by General LaMMERreER, is published in Arch. Anz., 1928, pt. 1/2 

cols. 1-14, 14-29; 4 pls.; 8 figs.). This was a camp for one legion made by 
(). Caecilius Metellus in the autumn of 79 B.c. during the war with Sertorius, 
and constructed with exceptional care and completeness as if for a long war, but 
it was hastily abandoned in the following year and sacked and burnt by the 
Lusitanians. ‘Together with Camp V at Renieblas, built by Pompey in 74 B.c., 
it illustrates the type of encampment in use midway between those of Scipio of 
133 B.c. and the great castra of the Empire. The site and the position of the 
walls had been ascertained in a preliminary examination in 1910 (Jb. Arch. I., 
xxxili, 1918, pp. 75 ff.), but no traces of buildings were visible above ground, and 
this campaign was devoted to finding the via quintana and the quarters adjacent 
to it. No traces were found of any occupation later than the Republic. A small 
temple in the midst of the line of shops north of the forum, with a terracotta altar 
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having reliefs of Helios and Serapis, suggests that the settlers were Orientals. 
Temples in camps have hitherto been known only from inscriptions. The lead 
roof and tiled floor of this temple and other remains of tiling and drain pipes are 
unusual features in Spanish camps. Among the unusually large number of 
small objects found, were some 85 coins, Roman and Iberian, chiefly of copper 
The weights and devices show that coins of the older Roman standard established 
in 268 B.c. were current at the same time with those of the later coinage of lower 
standard. The Iberian pieces, with one exception from Tarracona, are from Bae- 
tica and most of them from Corduba. In pottery the vessels for cooking and serv- 
ing food are chiefly of local manufacture, with some Campanian table wear but 
none of the characteristic Iberian painted ware. Other objects are bronze and 
iron implements for sacrifices, fibulae of Roman, La Téne and Iberian types, 
weights of stone and lead, iron pegs for tethering horses, iron and bronze tools and 
ornaments, and a few weapons, including a pilum bent by the shock of impact 
as described by Caesar (B. G., 1. 25, cum ferrum se inflerisset). The barracks had 
not vet been excavated. 
SWITZERLAND 

The Oldest Swiss Lake-Dwellings.—In An/iquity, ii, 8 (1928), pp. 387-417 
(8 pls.), P. Vouaa, relying on stratigraphy, proposes to rename periods as Lower, 
Middle, and Upper Neolithic, and Eneolithic. He has a good map and several 
plates of objects from the different strata. 


GERMANY 


The German Archaeological Institute in 1927—28.—An outline of the affairs of 
the German Archaeological Institute for the year 1927-28, including changes 
of membership and officers, assignment of fellowships, publications, the work of 
the Athenian and Roman branches and the Roman-Germanic Commission in 
excavation and instruction and in presentation of results, was published in 
Arch. Anz., 1928, pt. 1/2, pp. i-v. 

LAUENBERG.—-House-Shaped Urn.—In Mannus, vi (Ergiinzungsband 
(1928)), pp. 32-35 (3 figs.), Orro KuNnKeEt describes an interesting house-shaped 
urn found near Lauenberg. Two similar examples from Woedtke were already 
known and perhaps a fragment of a fourth. The urn is shaped like a chest with 
ridged roof that forms slightly projecting eaves, and that is decorated on either 
half with two rows of v's or straddling m’s rudely scratched in triple lines and cov- 
ering the whole surface. The house rests on four stubby feet, which probably 
represent the tops of the piles of lacustrine dwelling. The door, skilfully con- 
structed so as to slide, is somewhat nearer one end of a long side. It is rectangular 
in shape, with rounded corners, somewhat like a trap-door 


HUNGARY 


ANGYALFOLD.—Gold Treasure.—In Archacologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), 
pp. 54-62, Ferenc Tompa reports the discovery in 1925 at Angyalféld, in Buda- 
pest, of a gold treasure consisting of three vessels and some other objects. One of 
these vessels passed by devious ways to the British Museum. The others are 
in the National Museum of Budapest. The vessels are apparently of Hungarian 
manufacture and seem to come from the early Iron Age. They show certain 
elements of Hallstatt and the Bronze Age, but the author maintains that in 
Hungary the Iron Age can be regarded as the continuation of the Bronze Age 
culture with the addition of certain elements. The vessels, two cups, one with, 
the other without a handle are ornamented with dots and concentric circles 
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Dolichenus Altar.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 210-211, Tisor 
AntaL HorvAtu gives a brief description of a Dolichenus stone altar found at 
Szombathely in 1928 and apparently set up in the year 208 a.p., to judge from the 
inscription. 

Gold Finds.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 202-207, Ferenc TomPa 
reports on two recent gold finds, one from Hangospuszta, and the other from 
the earliest period of the Iron Age from Felsé-Zaid. 

NYIRLUGOS.—Obsidian Find.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 
39-42, JENG HILLEBRAND writes about a find of obsidian fragments, apparently a 
store of material for distribution, located at Nyirlugos, in 1923. The collection 
consists of twelve large pieces, of which the largest is 19 cm. in length and weighs 
2,200 grams. Probably 360 knives could be made out of this supply, which is 
believed to have been derived from the Tokaj obsidian deposits. The find is the 
largest as yet located. Discoveries of this sort are typical of Hungary and seem 
to have been left by wandering traders. The objects belong to the late Neolithic 
or early Copper Age. 

PUSZTAISTVANHAZA.—Early Copper Age Cemetery.—In Archaeologiai 
Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 43-47, Jené Hit.esranp reports on the recent dis- 
covery of additional graves in this cemetery. Among the items of interest are 
two vases incrusted with mother of pearl. The technique and the pattern of 
one of these vessels are so similar to the Tiszasas vase that we can now definitely 
place this in the early Copper Age. Some of the female skeletons lack the char- 
acteristic pearls, but there is one of an old woman which contains more than a 
thousand. There is also indication from the position of the knives found in the 
graves that the men of this period wore a girdle. The knives used seem to be 
the ancestors of the ‘‘Cyperntypus.”’ 

Roman Inscriptions.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 210-215, Istvan 
Pav.ovics publishes some inscriptions found in a late Roman grave in Urém. 

Some Early German Finds in Hungary.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), 
pp. 63-67, Kurt TAcKENBERG describes some objects of early German work in 
the Museum of Budapest, the exact origin of which is unfortunately unknown but 
certainly from Hungary. One is a West German vase decorated around the 
shoulder with a row of swastikas. The second is a decorated spearhead probably 
of East German origin. The third is a vase of an early German type which is 
the earliest hitherto found in the south. The spearhead seems to be of the late 
La Téne period. 

VELEM.— Baron von MiskKeE and Dr. von Banpat of Budapest during the 
summer of 1928 made further examinations of the prehistoric site at Velem, in 
western Hungary, (The Illustrated London News, March 2, 1929, pp. 342-344 
(16 figs.)), where some very important facts were ascertained with reference to 
metal working in European culture. At this site several minerals chanced to be 
found together, copper, iron, antimony; and the mining and smelting of ores 
apparently developed together and constituted what seems to have been the first 
great centre for the working of iron ore. So far no grave has been discovered, 
though the array of implements used in the working of ore, such as a graphite 
clay blast-pipe, the remains of a furnace, as well as implements in variously 
developed stages, all seem to indicate the extreme importance of this site. 

ZOLDHALOMPUSZATA.— The Illustrated London News, Feb. 9, 1929, p. 207 
(3 figs.), contains a brief report by EuGene H1ILLesranp of certain Scythian finds 
from northern Hungary discovered in April, 1928. A beautiful golden stag was 
uncovered weighing over a kilogramme. The art is traced back to the Greek 
art of Asia Minor. 
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RUSSIA 


Ancient Sculptures in Odessa.—Eleven pieces of sculpture found in southern 
Russia or in Asia Minor and now in the museum at Odessa, some of fine and some 
of coarse grained white marble and most of them fragmentary and very badly 
worn, are published by E. OKsMANN in Arch. Anz., 1928, pt. 1/2 (cols. 82-94; 
13 figs.). They include torsos of Aphrodite holding a dove, of a wild boar, and 
of a hairy silenus with the infant Dionysus, a seated sphinx, a relief of a man taking 
off his mantle, a grave relief (?) with Cybele, Hermes, and Hecate, the feet of a 
statue with the base, reliefs of Heracles with the lion and the centaur and of a 
dismounted horseman standing by a tree on which is a serpent. 

LUGANI.—Microlithic Flints.—In Antropologiya, 1927, pp. 95-106, SerRGy 
LOKTYUSHEY discusses especially the Kondryutska dune on the river Kovsuga 
i-xamination and excavation disclose the fact that this dune was used for a long 
time. Itsstratum was much confused and destroyed. Knife blades predominate. 
The objects found are much like those found on other Ukrainian sites and the 
spot is pronounced as early Neolithic or independent Microlithic. Many of the 
geometric flints are trapezia. 

FRANCE 

BOUZONVILLE.—Recinatp A. announces (The Jilustrated London 
Vews, March 23, 1929, pp. 472-473 (8 figs.)) the discovery in February, 1928, at 
Bouzonville, in the department of Moselle, at a point twenty miles northeast of 
Metz, of four vessels, two of the stamnos type measuring respectively 1614 and 
15 inches in height, and two of the type of the oenochoe 16 inches in height 
The urns are beautiful in shape and proportions. The taller one is without orna- 
mentation whereas the other shows a very neat beading around the lip and foot 
and also a vine-leaf decoration where the handles are attached to the body 
The flagons are tall with constricted sides, angular shoulders, cylindrical neck, 
and flat beak. The figure of a duck adorns the end of the beak. The mouth of 
the flagon is covered by an enamel lid attached by means of a chain. On either 
side of the mouth lies an animal, apparently a lion, and a similar, though larger 
one, adorns the top of the handle. Coral and enamel decoration is employed 
freely on the rim and also around the base of the flagons. The vessels are ex- 
plained as being Celtic adaptations of Greek ware which may have found its way 
to this region via Massilia and a colony of this town. They are dated around 
£50 B.c. 

In bid., March 30, 1929, p. 533, is given a picture of one of the flagons with its 
natural colors reproduced. 

GLOZEL.—Further scientific tests, physical, geological, and histological, of 
certain objects discovered at Glozel in 1926 confirm the conclusion that these 
objects are not ancient (The Illustrated London News, June 15, 1929, p. 1033 
(6 figs.)). 

Massilia and: Early Celtic Culture.—In Antiquity, ii, 8 (1928), pp. 423-442 
(4 pls.), J. M. De Navarro traces the sites of Halstatt and La Téne cultures 
in France. 

The Origin of the Kelts.—In Antiquity, iii, 9 (1929), pp. 33-48, G. Krart has 
an archaeological study locating the earliest Kelts in eastern France, southern 


Germany, and Switzerland. 
SWEDEN 


A Bronze Age Find in Hjarpetan, Varmland.—In Fornvdnnen, 1928, pp. 321- 
345 (32 figs.), ANDREAS OLDEBERG reports on a very important discovery made 
in 1923 at Sédra Hjirpetan, parish of Grava, Viirmland. While a large, flat 
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stone was being raised, a bronze vessel, bottom up, was first seen and under it at 
different depths were dug out: fibulae; different types of axes; a small arm-ring 
and fragments of a larger ring; a bar of lead; a razor and fragments of another; 
part of a casting mold; two pieces of a sword; a fragment of a spear-point; a 
mounting of a scabbard; three awls and one needle. Later were found a dagger, 
a piece of bone, a fragment of a horn (/ur) and a bronze object, probably belonging 
to a fibula. 

Upon further investigation it was found that the objects doubtlessly had been 
placed there on purpose. Between two stones firmly lodged in the earth and sit- 
uated 0.85 m. from one another, a few smaller stones had been so placed that an 
open space between the latter and one of the larger stones was created. In this 
space the several objects had been placed, and over it all the large, flat stone 
had been put as a lid. 

Of particular interest are the fragments (fig. 185 and fig. 172 (blyten)). No 
find, from the Bronze Age, containing lead had been made in Sweden before. 
But as we know that lead mines were being worked in Germany and England 
during the Roman Period and that lead was not uncommon in England during 
the Bronze Age, it might be concluded that the above mentioned lead works were 
known during the Bronze Age. In such a case the puzzling lead-bar might be 
considered as imported from England. 

Insofar as the curved bronze object (fig. 185) is concerned, it is probably 
a part of a fibula (or buckle). The author is of the opinion that it represents an 
intermediate form between spiral-plate fibulae (Spiralplattenfibeln), occurring 
during the third and fourth periods principally in Schleswig-Holstein, and the 
spiral plate fibulae with the curved bar (Biigel). The latter group occurs during 
the fourth and fifth periods in Brandenburg, Saxony, Pommerania, and parts of 
Austria. 

The manifold component parts of the find and the number of broken and rejected 
objects—the spear fragment and three pieces of an axe have been purposely 
hammered together and flattened—all seem to point to the activity of a founder. 
He was concerned with the repairing of broken bronze objects and had probably 
enriched his metal supply largely through the melting down of rejected objects. 

Some Bronze and Silver Objects from the Oldest Historical Period of Sigtuna.— 
In Fornvdnnen, 1928, pp. 89-108, Er1tk FLoperus writes about the above subject. 
Goldsmithery has an old history in the North. This is proven by the contents 
of the old burial places and by literary sources. On the other hand, very few 
objects have been found which might shed light on the working methods of the 
smith. Smiths were active in the oldest Swedish settlements, but the relation of 
these to the rural smiths of the Viking Era is not clear. It is assumed that the 
latter removed to the flourishing towns and settled there. Some finds which 
illustrate this relation have been made in Sigtuna during the last few years. 

During excavations in Sigtuna in 1925, a large number of objects were found 
which represent the tools and materials used by a bronze smith. Among them 
were crucibles for the melting of bronze as well as for casting molds and bronze 
blocks. Besides semi-ready products, there was a large number of small bronze 
objects, such as pincers, a belt buckle, a needle-case, pearls, an ornamental 
brooch and other objects. To the find belong also fragments of a balance (scales) 
and weights. The weights belong to an Oriental system of scales which obtained 
in the North towards the end of the Viking period. A small iron form of an animal 
with bronze covering represents perhaps a weight, just as is true of the bronze 
horse found earlier in Sigtuna. The workmanship and ornamentation point to 
the end of the eleventh century as the time of its origin. 
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The several casting molds were used in the manufacture of pearls (beads) and 
pendants. One of them bears the form of a cross and two of them have primitive 
representations of churches. In the same place were found a finger-ring of 
bronze set with a crystal and also polished and unpolished precious stones. 

Also elsewhere in Sigtuna casting molds and other objects have been found 
which in all probability had been manufactured there. Among them are two 
roughly executed pendants and a cross, all of silver. One of the casting molds 
bears an image of Christ which, according to the author, shows contact with the 
well-known representation on a runic stone from Jellinge. 

The goldsmiths of the oldest Sigtuna seem, insofar as technique and taste are 
concerned, to have belonged to a low developmental level of the art. This is to 
be associated with the decline of skill in the working of metals which character- 
izes the end of the Viking Period and the early Middle Age Period. The reason 
for this is that a new style, the romantic, begins to replace the domestic animal 
ornamentation. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

ALCHESTER.—Excavations of 1927.—In Ant. J., ix, 2 (April, 1929), pp. 
105-136 (2 pls.; 9 figs.), J. H. IL1rre reports on the excavations at Alchester con- 
ducted during the year 1927. In this area the site at the east gateway revealed 
the remains of a house and courtyard dating late in the second century; the re- 
mains of an early rampart or ditch were found; the foundations of a gatehouse, 
tower, or bastion apparently formed one structure with the rampart wall; further 
digging seems to have established the correctness of the earlier belief that the 
eorner mound marks the site of a tower. 

CAISTOR.—An air-photograph of the Roman camp at Caistor, near Norwich 
(The Illustrated London News, March 9, 1929, p. 108 (fig.)), shows in a very in- 
teresting way the features of the Roman town the streets of which stand out as 
white lines on the photograph due to the fact that the vegetation finds inadequate 
nourishment in the thinner layer of earth lying on top of remains in the form of 
masonry and the like. The site will be excavated soon. 

The Lynchet Groups of Upper Wharfedale, Yorkshire.—In Antiquity, iii, 9 
(1929), pp. 165-181 (10 pls.; drawings), A. Ratstrick and 8. E. CHapMan show 
settlement from Early Neolithic times, taking under consideration caves, Celtic 
enclosures, strip lynchets, tumuli, and hut circles. 

“OLD ENGLAND.”’—Brentford.—In Antiquity, ii, 9 (1929), pp. 20-32 (6 
pls.), R. E. M. WHEELER continues the studies of ancient sites in England. 

Stone Cists.—In Antiquity, ii, 8 (1928), pp. 418-422 (4 pls.), O. G. S. Craw- 
FORD illustrates and comments on a number of stone cists in Great Britain. 

Stonehenge.—In Antiquity, iii, 9 (1929) pp. 75-88 (5 maps; 2 pls.), R. 8. 
NEWALL makes an exhaustive study of the value of the late excavations. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Thirteenth-Century Arabic Glass.— Museum News (Toledo Museum of Art), 
53 (March, 1929), pp. 1-3 (figs.), contains an illustration and brief description of 
the so-called Toledo Flagon, a specimen of Saracen glass, measuring about four- 
teen inches in diameter, and decorated with gold enamel. 


ITALY 


AREZZO.—Frescoes discovered in S. Domenico.—In Boll. Arte, viii (1929), 
pp. 385-397 (12 figs.), A. pen Vira reproduces frescoes recently uncovered in 
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S. Domenico at Arezzo. These date from the end of the thirteenth century and, 
primarily, from the fourteenth. The fragmentary and much restored compo- 
sition of a Madonna enthroned with angels from the school of Duccio di Bonin- 
segna should be mentioned, and, especially, an Annunciation attributable to 
Spinello Aretino. The latter is particularly fine. There are other works in the 
church in the manner of Spinello, and there are some attributable to Parri di 
Spinello. 

SUMAGA.— Abbey Church.—In Boll. Arte, vii (1928), pp. 241-258 (16 figs.), 
U. Nessia writes of the restorations that have recently been carried out in the 
abbey church of Sumaga, near Portogruaro. There are architectural fragments 
as well as some remains of fresco that probably date from the original building 
of the tenth century; but for the most part it is the reconstruction of the early 
thirteenth century that has been restored. Of particular importance are the fres- 
coes of the apse, where a thirteenth-century window has been reopened, two later 
windows closed, and the frescoes cleaned. For lost parts of the frescoes patches 
of neutral paint have been substituted to recover as far as possible the decorative 
effect of the apse. The three zones of the apse decorations comprise, from top to 
bottom, the Enthroned Madonna, with evangelistic symbols and two saints; 
the apostles; and the Wise and Foolish Virgins (most of the last subject was 
destroyed by the later windows). The style is provincial but strong, and the 
frescoes fill a significant place in the story of mediaeval Italian painting in the 
region of Venice. 

SPAIN 

Three Hill Forts in Eastern Spain.—In Antiquity, iii, 9 (1929), pp. 188-194, 
W. J. Hemp discusses the hill forts on Mt. Mongo in modern Alicante, and that 
of Covalta near Albaida in Valencia. 

GERMANY 

BAALBERGE.——-An Example of Romanesque Sculpture——In Z. Bild. K., 
Ixiii (1929), pp. 76-77 (fig.), L. Grote publishes a half-length figure of a prophet 
which was found built into a wall of a church in the village of Baalberge. The 
figure is carved from sandstone and may be dated about 1150. It is a fine, strong 
piece of work, almost Assyrian in its power. Its closest parallels are to be found 
on the bronze doors of Gross-Novgorod and the tomb of Friedrich von Wettin 
in Magdeburg. 

REGENSBURG.—A Thirteenth-Century Relief.—In Miinch. Jb., vi (1929), 
pp. 56-58 (fig.), H. Tuoma publishes a fragmentary stone relief representing the 
bust of the Blessing Christ which recently came to light in the restoration of the 
Dominican Monastery of the Holy Cross at Regensburg, which was founded in 
1233. The relief was somewhat injured in the process of cleaning, but it can still 
be easily recognized as the work of the Erminold master, the most significant 
sculptor of the second half of the thirteenth century in the Regensburg circle of 
artists. Stylistically it stands closest to the Priifening tomb of 1288, and since 
it is not yet so far advanced as the latter, it is probably to be dated about 1280. 

HUNGARY 

MISZLA.—Gothic Find.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 222-225, 
Akos Szenprey reports a Gothic find at. Miszla which apparently comes from the 
second quarter of the sixth century. 

NYIREGYHAZA.—Gold Find.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 
228-231, Lasos Kiss describes a gold find from Nyiregyhiza from the time of 
the folk migrations. The iron objects are interesting and so are those of gold and 
silver, which have the usual motifs, plants, palmettes, griffons, etc. 
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SINOVYEVKA.— Alan Grave.—In Archacologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 225 
228, P. S. Rykov reports on the excavation of a grave at Sinovyevka in the govern- 
ment of Saratov. <A buckle and ornament are much like those of the finds in the 
grave of Suuk-Su in the Crimea. Other articles in the grave indicate that we have 
here an Alan grave from the seventh century, or thereabouts, and give indications 
of the Alan existence in Russia. 

VESZPREM.—In Archac ologiat Erte sil6, xlii (1928), pp. 231-234, GyuLa RH& 
describes the old fragments of stone found in rebuilding the cathedral of Veszprém 
These materials represent many periods of construction, but they are not such 
that we can form an idea of the building in its early stages. 

SWEDEN 


Bohusliin Necropolis from the Epoch of Migrations.—In Fornidnnen, 1928, 
pp. 129-149, G. W. Ekman and N. Nrkiasson report on their investigation in 
the parish of Stenkyrka in the island of Tjérn on the Swedish west coast, of a 
necropolis from the epoch of Migrations. Within the limits of the necropolis 
there were two rather large mounds and twelve smaller ones. On the premises 
were also two markers which had fallen down. The large mounds (Nos. XV and 
XVI) showed a diameter of 8 m. and consisted of a mixture of large stones and 
earth. The smaller mounds (4 to 5 m. diameter) were of insignificant height 
and surrounded with a circle of stones. Only four of the mounds were investi- 
gated (XI, XIV, X and IX), since these were already damaged. Grave XI\ 
contained an unburned skeleton. The other graves contained nothing of im- 
portance. The yield of grave XIV was very rich: one bracteate and two small 
spiral beads of silver, two cross-shaped fibulae, two fibulae with tri-lobed head 
plate, two needles (stick-pins) with ring, one circular buckle, two finger-rings, 
two rivets and two spiral beads, all of bronze. There were also found one small 
amber bead, one spinning-whorl (sliindtrissa) of soapstone, one knife of iron, 
and some potsherds 

The dating of the necropolis is possible only on the basis of grave XIV. The 
cross-shaped fibulae belong to the second half of the fifth century. 

More complicated is the dating of the bracteates. The fixing of the time of 
the origin of bracteates is usually made on the basis of the figures on them. The 
author is of the opinion that they belong to the C-type of Montelius. 

Apart from the reliques found, the investigation and the results of it are par- 
ticularly interesting because a grave containing an unburned skeleton from this 
particular era has been recorded in Sweden for the first time. Graves with such 
contents, belonging to the fifth and sixth centuries, are not known in Scandinavian 
countries, with the exception of Norway. 

JUGOSLAVIA 


The City Churches of Stobi.—In Jh. d. Oest. Arch. Inst., xxiv, 1 (1929), pp. 
12-87, R. Eacer discusses exhaustively the excavations at Stobi in Serbia, 
especially from the point of view of architectonics. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Dykes.—In Antiquity, iii, 9 (1929), pp. 135-154 (maps; drawings; pls.), CyRI. 
l’ox discusses the English dykes in Cambridgeshire, Offa's dyke, Devil's dyke in 
Burwell, West Norfolk and Suffolk, and Fleam dyke in Cambs. 

The Earliest Christian Churches in England.—In Antiquity, iii, 9 (1929), pp. 
65-74, C. R. Peers put the earliest churches built in Britain as during the Ro- 
man occupation, naming St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Martin’s and St. Pancras at 
Canterbury, St. Mary at Lyminge, and Bradwell-on-Sea as having Roman 
foundations. 
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RENAISSANCE 
ITALY 

FAENZA.—Two Graffito Plates.—In Faenza, xvii (1929), pp. 5-8 (2 figs.), 
L. Zauui-Naup1 publishes two of a group of plates of the fifteenth century with 
graffito decoration recently given to the retrospective collection of the Museum of 
Ceramics in Faenza. Both plates would seem to have originated in Ferrara 
One, decorated with the head of an angel, shows the influence particularly of 
Francesco del Cossa. The other, with the full-length figure of a woman against a 
background of conventionalized foliage, is characterized by a style derived from 
Pisanello. 

MANTUA.—Ducal Palace.—In Boll. Arte, vii (1928), pp. 278-286 (10 figs.) 
C. Corraravi describes the restorations recently made in the two rooms of the ducal 
palace at Mantua, the Sala dei Cavalli and the Sala delle Teste. Both rooms 
were erected by Giulio Romano in 1536 and decorated with murals and stucco in 
the two following years by Rinaldo Mantovano and others. Both photographs 
and description record as well the precise condition of the rooms at the commence- 
ment of the restorations in 1926. In /bid., viii (1929), pp. 421-429 (12 figs.), the 
restorations in the Sale dei Capitani and dei Marchesi in the Corte Nuova of 
the ducal palace are discussed in the same way. 

TERAMO.—Some Bronze Plates of the Renaissance.—In Boll. Arle, viii 
(1929), pp. 414-420 (2 figs.), F. Savint publishes some bronze plates decorated 
with figured and conventional designs and with inscriptions that may be inter- 
preted as mottoes in German abbreviations. These unusual pieces are here 
attributed to those fraternities of German artists that inundated Italy at the end 
of the Middle Ages and the beginning of the Renaissance. 

Tommaso Vincidor.—In Boll. Arte, viii (1929), pp. 309-324 (10 figs.), F. 
FILIPPINI publishes new information concerning Tommaso Vincidor da Bologna, 
a pupil of Raphael and friend of Diirer. Vincidor was sent in 1520 to Flanders by 
Leo X to superintend the execution of the second series of Raphael’s tapestries. 
It was during this sojourn that he met Diirer in Antwerp and made a portrait of 
Diirer which he later took to Giulio Romano in exchange for some work by 
Raphael for Diirer. The original portrait has been lost, but even from the en- 
graving we can conclude that Diirer helped Vincidor with the portrait. Vincidor 
never lost his individuality, as did so many followers of Raphael: to the char- 
acteristics of Raphael he added, particularly, Bolognese realism. 


FRANCE 


Eighteenth-Century French Books.—The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
announces through its News Letter, April 8, 1929, an exhibition of elegant eight- 
eenth-century French books and illustrations. Book-making received unusual 
attention, with good results, during this period and some very choice volumes are 
here included. Illustrations by Eisen, Gravelot, Moreau le jeune, Oudry, Prud’- 
hon, and others are found in the collection. There is a fine edition of Ovid's 
Vetamorphoses; works by Moliére, Delaborde, Rousseau, Querlon, Dorat, La 
Fontaine, and others are comprised among the books. 

Fifteenth-Century Tapestry.—In B. Mus. F. A., xxvii (Feb., 1929), pp. 1-10 
(8 figs.), G. T. writes about eight fragments of fifteenth-century tapestry acquired 
by the Boston Museum. Among the figures in these pieces are Gaius Marius, 
the arms of Cardinal Ferry de Clugny, Penelope, Ulysses, ship’s mast, and the 
Camp of the Cimbri. The tapestries are dated 1480-1483. 

Louis XV Tapestry.—A tapestry showing the court life of Louis XV has been 
presented to the Pennsylvania Museum (The Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 
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March 22, 1929) by Mrs. Dorothea B. Harding, widow of the lately deceased 
J. Horace Harding. The piece was woven in 1736 at Beauvais. It measures 25 
by 13 feet. There are two scenes, one ‘‘L’ Operateur,” a quack doctor about his 
business, the other ‘‘Les Chasseurs,” a group of persons with horses and dogs 
on the chase. 

Sixteenth-Century Alabaster.—In B. Metr. Mus., xxiii, 12 (Dec., 1928), pp. 
309-311 (2 figs.), James J. Rorm™enr reports on an alabaster tondo of Saint Jerome 
by Damian Forment (1510-1540) recently acquired by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The work is cut out of Ebro alabaster and shows beautiful red, green, and 
flesh color. The polychromy is unusually well preserved. A comparison is 
made with Forment’s retable for the Cathedral of Huesca. 

GERMANY 

MUNICH.—Drawings by Veronese.—In Miinch. Jb., vi (1929), pp. 1-10 
(12 figs.), L. Fr6HLIcH-Bum publishes some drawings recently discovered in two 
large volumes of drawings, mostly by Palma Giovine in the graphic collection at 
Munich. The artist’s draftsmanship is already well known, but these new 
drawings are interesting in themselves. Most of them are tentative studies for 
scenes from the life of Christ. 

HUNGARY 

KISGERGE.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp.237-241, BéLA DorNYEY 
makes mention of a pastophorium from 1502 in Kisgerge. There is an inscrip- 
tion which does not seem to be fitting. The style, however, is uniform and we 
must wait for further study and the removal of the pastophorium from its present 
site. It is one of the earliest examples known. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

CASTLE HOWARD.—A New Painting by Jacopo Bassano.—In Boll. Arie, 
viii (1929), pp. 407-413 (4 figs.), W. ARsLAN anticipates a forthcoming extensive 
study of Jacopo Bassano by a discussion of the chronology of the master’s works 
and the publication of a painting of the Madonna and Child and Infant St. John in 
the collection at Castle Howard. It is a beautiful painting, executed with unusual 
care, and signed. Particularly close parallels with the style and composition are 
to be noted in the Pentecost of the Bassano Museum and the Departure for Canaan 
at Hampton Court, and it is to be assigned to the same period as these, about 1570, 
when Bassano was under the strong influence of Parmigianino. 

Scotch Portrait.—<A fine eighteenth-century Scotch portrait has been presented 
to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (News Letter, May 24, 1929). The picture is 
that of Robert Hays (1731-1807), long in the service of the East India Company, 
painted by Sir Henry Raeburn. The work is very life-like. 


FAR EASTERN 
PERSIA 

PERSEPOLIS.—In The Illustrated London News, May 25, 1929, pp. 892-893 
(14 figs.), ERNst HERzFELD writes about prehistoric Persia. A study of the recent 
discoveries leads him to the conclusion that the Neolithic culture at this site con- 
stituted the source for the civilization at Susa, and that the Elamite culture was 
brought in a highly developed state from the plateau of Iran, where the earliest 
Neolithic civilization of the Near East known to us existed. 

In his second article on ancient Persia (Jbid., June 1, 1929, pp. 942-945 (25 figs.), 
Proressor HERZFELD describes Bronze Age finds from near Nihawand and com- 
pares them with the discoveries at Susa. The style of the early Bronze Age in 
Iran was developed out of a previous culture represented in an earlier stage at 
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Persepolis and in a later by Susa I. From this Iranian culture Susa II was 
descended. 

PREHISTORIC PERSIA.—In The Illustrated London News, June 8, 1929, 
pp. 983-984 (14 figs.), ERNst HERZFELD writes his third, and final, article on pre- 
historic Persia. He sums up the results of recent investigations in the statement 
that at the dawn of history there existed ‘‘a homogeneous civilization . . . from 
the west of Asia Minor, across the north of Syria and Mesopotamia, Armenia, and 
the whole of the Iranian tableland as far as to the borderlands of India . . .” 


AFGHANISTAN 


Hellenistic Influence in the Art of Afghanistan.— The Illustrated London News, 
Feb. 23, 1929, pp. 300-301 (14 figs.), gives a brief account of recent excavations 
conducted by the French in Afghanistan. At Hadda, on the frontier between 
Afghanistan and India, about thirteen sites have been excavated yielding approxi- 
mately 6,000 statues and statuettes. Many of the statues show striking resem- 
blances to Greek types. Hadda is believed to have been a centre to which Greek 
artists came. 

INDIA 

Ancient Seal.—In B. Mus. F. A., xxvii, 160 (April, 1929), pp. 28-29 (2 figs.), 
ANANDA COOMARASWAMY describes a seal from the Indus Valley, dating around 
3000 B.c., recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The face of the 
seal shows a bull and the back is provided with a boss through which a cord may 
have been passed to facilitate holding or carrying the object. The seal is one of a 
very few of its type that have found their way out of India. 

Andhra Sculptures.—In B. Mus. F. A., xxvii, 160 (April, 1929), pp. 19-23 
(4 figs.), ANANDA CooMARASWAMY reports on Buddha sculpture from Amaravati 
recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

CHINA 

MONGOLIA.—In The Illustrated London News, Feb. 2, 1929, pp. 166-169 
(9 figs.), Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS writes a brief account of the recent discoveries 
in the Gobi Desert made by the Central Asiatic Expedition of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the magazine Asia. Huge bones of an animal, which 
has been designated the ‘‘ Mongolian Colossus,’’ were found in a geological deposit 
that may go back as far as Miocene times. Several hundred important specimens 
of remains of different animals were found, including bones of a mastodon. 

In Jbid., Feb. 16, 1929, pp. 278-279, 294 (10 figs.), Roy CoapMAN ANDREWS 
writes about Neolithic discoveries among the dune dwellers of Mongolia. Bone 
remains of birds, gazelles, foxes, wild asses, wolves, and kangaroo rats were found 
in great quantities. Among the works of art was a necklace made out of the teeth 
of foxes. No human remains were found. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—American Indian Paintings.—The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(News Letter, May 20, 1929), announces an exhibition of paintings by Indians of 
our Southwest. Since the work of Martinez, an Indian, who about a decade ago 
painted certain costumed figures, a considerable number of other Indians have 
shown marked ability in painting in water colors on paper a great variety of ani- 
mals very realistically set forth, though not infrequently displaying certain features 
of symbolic significance, an attempt to relate all forms of life with the one great 
universal force. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has recently received an important gift 
(News Letter, April 29, 1929) through the will of the late George Nixon Brown. In 
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addition to a generous sum of money the Museum also obtained many fine objects 
which had adorned Mr. Brown's house, principally English, French, Dutch, and 
American furniture. 

Mimbres Pottery.—Dr. A.Bert E. Jenks, of the University of Minnesota, re- 
ports (The Illustrated London News, March 30, 1929, p. 543 (7 figs.)) on some very 
interesting prehistoric pottery recently discovered in the Mimbres Valley, New 
Mexico. This ware may be dated back as far as 2000 B.c. The vessels are very 
beautifully decorated with both geometric and animal designs. A noteworthy 
feature is the great variety of geometric patterns and the lack of duplication of 
ornamentation. A jar was found in which ashes from human bones remained. 
The finds have been placed in the Minneapolis Institute of Art. 

NEW YORK.—In B. Meir. Mus., xxiv, 5 (May, 1929), pp. 141-146 (11 figs.), 
GiseLa M. A. RicuTter writes about the collection of material made available in 
the new Classical Study Room of the Metropolitan Museum. Here have been 
assembled a rarely instructive group of objects which serve to illustrate very 
effectively the various technical aspects of ancient art, the use of the chisel in 
sculpture, details in the process of making a vase, and similar matters. 


CANADA 


TORONTO.—The Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology (Bull. Roy. Ont. 
Mus., 8 (Jan., 1929)) has lately acquired: (1) a silver-mounted cocoanut goblet; 
(2) a Greek black-figured vase of the sixth century B.c.; (3) some Romano-British 
objects, among which are a brooch, narrow-footed beakers in a variety of styles 
showing Celtic influence; (4) a remarkable Viking sword of the tenth or eleventh 
century; (5) two Minoan and four Greek gems; (6) an Etruscan bronze mirror of 
the late fourth century B.c.; (7) an inscribed wooden writing tablet from the 
Fayoum, assigned to the third or fourth century a.p. 


MEXICO 


YUCATAN.—Maya Mosaic.—The Illustrated London News, Jan. 26, 1929, 
p. 127 (3 figs.), gives a brief account of a very unusual discovery in the field of 
Maya art, by Earl Morris under the auspices of the Carnegie Institute of Washing- 
ton. In the Warrior’s temple at Chichen Itza, Yucatan, among the rubbish 
cleared out of an earlier temple built within a later one a search was made for 
ceremonial objects which resulted in the finding of a limestone jar, measuring about 
15 inches in diameter and 12 inches in height. The jar contained a mosaic disc of 
neatly cut pieces of polished turquoise. The disc measures 8 or 9 inches in 
diameter. About 2,500 pieces of turquoise were used in making the disc. It is 
suggested that the stone from which the pieces of the mosaic were made was mined 
in Arizona or New Mexico. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Peruvian Textiles.—In B. Metr. Mus., xxiv, 1 (Jan., 1929), pp. 18-21 (5 figs.), 
Joseru Breck reports the acquisition of forty-five pieces of Peruvian textiles by 
the Metropolitan Museum, covering seven or eight centuries of this American art. 
The materials are principally wool and cotton. Geometrical forms are sup- 
plemented by animal designs. 

NEWS ITEMS FROM ROME 

The present report must begin with a necrology: for in the death of Senator 

Rodolfo Lanciani in Rome on May 21, 1929, the science of the topography and 


monuments of Rome and the Campagna has lost its most venerable representative, 
the one who in a large measure had made these studies what they are today, both 
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by his own investigations and through the influence of his long tenure of the chair 
of Roman Topography in the University of Rome. He was born in the town of 
Montecelio, near Rome, in the year 1846. Starting his scientific career in extreme 
youth, as a scholar of Giovanni Battista De Rossi, with the equipment of an en- 
gineer and architect rather than a professed philologist or historian, beginning his 
investigations at a time when the technique of excavation was still in its rudi- 
mentary stages, working also at a speed and on a scale that in itself precluded the 
refinement of observation which is expected today, he achieved results that are to 
be appraised in the mass rather than in detail. In 1868 he published his valuable 
account of the excavations of Portus, in Annali dell’ Instituto, xl, 144-195, with a 
plan of Trajan’s harbor in Monumenti, viii, Pl. 49. With the elevation of Rome to 
be the capital of the Kingdom of Italy in 1870, he had the foresight to realize that 
the city was on the threshold of a period of building activity so great as to furnish 
an opportunity that in the nature of things could never recur, for the investigation 
of the remains of antiquity still existing in its subsoil. In 1872 began his official 
connection with the archaeological services, first as secretary of the Municipal 
Commission, then as assistant director of the Museo Kircheriano, then, from 1877, 
in charge of excavations; he excavated the Atrium of the Vestals, and did much 
work at Ostia, where he uncovered the barracks of the Vigiles and the theatre. 
In 1879, in the official Monografia della Citta di Roma e della Campagna Romana, 
appeared his fundamental essay Sulle Vicende Edilizie di Roma; and in the next 
year, in Volume iv of the Atti of the Accademia dei Lincei, he published 
I Commentarii di Frontino, which still holds the field as the standard treatise 
on the Roman aqueducts. In the course of the following decades he continued 
to accumulate, from personal observation, the stores of notes which now, 
through his thoughtful disposition, are housed in the Vatican, and which 
form the basis of his indispensable Forma Urbis Romae (1893-1898). At 
the same time, he was the first to exploit the mine of information 
contained in the archives, and in the Renaissance drawings and prints, 
which with great skill he used for supplementing the evidence of the extant 
remains: the four volumes (1902-1913) of Storia degli Scavi di Roma testify to 
the fruitfulness of his archivial researches. In 1897 appeared The Ruins and 
Excavations of Ancient Rome, resuming his studies in a comprehensive and readable 
form. The field of his interests was wide, and his published articles innumer- 
able; he was especially fascinated by the later vicissitudes of the valuable marbles 
that once adorned the edifices of Imperial Rome, and he never wearied of repeating 
that not the Barbarians, but the citizens themselves, had destroyed the ancient 
Roman magnificence. His most valuable work was done in his younger days, for it 
was work which only a young man could have accomplished; if some of his later 
publications, which appeared in the English language and were addressed to a more 
general audience, exposed him to the charge of sacrificing exactitude to effect, he 
was in the position to reply that he intentionally adapted his method to his clien- 
téle, and also that these volumes numbered their readers by thousands and thus 
performed yeoman service in the cause of archaeology; not a few students among 
our own generation have first had their attention directed to the monuments of 
Rome by Lanciani’s attractive presentation. Although he had neither the histori- 
cal method of Hiilsen nor the almost uncanny excavating flair of Boni, his name is 
the fittest to stand for what will always appear an heroic age in the study of the 
city of Rome. 


Recent administrative changes should be recorded: the post of Director General 
of Antiquities has been assumed by Commendatore Roberto Paribeni, in succession 
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to Commendatore Arduino Colasanti; the directorship of the Museo Nazionale 
Romano being now held by Dr. Giuseppe Cultrera. 

The official organization for archaeological activities was strengthened a few 
years ago by the establishment, at the initiative of Senator Corrado Ricci, of the 
Reale Istituto di Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte. The headquarters of this insti- 
tution, in the historic Palazzo di Venezia, with its library which will soon number a 
hundred thousand volumes, are destined to become a centre of research for scholars 
of all nations; and its publications are assured of a high degree of usefulness. To 
its bibliographical bulletin is now added a Rivista, of which the first volume bears 
the date 1929. The series of independent works announced as in preparation will 
be awaited with great interest : it is to include the definitive publication of Halbherr 
and Pernier’s excavations at Phaistos in Crete, and selected individual monuments 
in the Italian museums, beginning with the Ephebe of Selinus. 

The present year will be memorable for a discovery which places the name of 
Rome beside those of Neandertal in Rhenish Prussia, La Chapelle aux Saints in 
Dordogne, Gibraltar, and Galilee—to mention the most familiar points in an area 
which extends from near the Atlantic to as far east as the Caucasus, where there 
have been found skeletal remains of an earlier race of man that lived in the Middle 
Quaternary period (the interpretation of the two teeth found in Malta is not cer- 
tain; the Rhodesian man is of another type). In May, Duke Grazioli presented to 
the Istituto di Antropologia of the University of Rome a skull which had been 
brought to him by one of his tenants, who in turn had received it from the workman 
who had found it when engaged in digging for building material among the alluvial 
gravel of the Anio River at a point three and a half kilometers outside the Porta 
Pia, on the modern Via di Ponte Tazio, to the left of the Via Nomentana, before 
one coming from Rome reaches the Anio itself; it was lying at a depth of six meters 
below the present level of the ground. It isa woman's skull, lacking the mandible; 
most of the supra-orbital ridge is lost, but sufficient remains to indicate clearly its 
shape; there are other small breaks. The skull is platycephalic, byrsoidal, with 
very large visual orbit ; the cranial capacity is small, being about 1,200 cubic centi- 
meters. In the vicinity were found numerous fossil remains of animals, long ex- 
tinct, and associated with warm climates, especially the teeth of elephas antiquus 
and hippopotamus maior. No artefacts were found on this occasion; it is to be 
remembered, however, that many primitive stone implements have been yielded by 
the Anio and Tiber gravels in former times, but in the absence of concomitant 
skeletal remains have not been accorded their full weight as evidence of the antiq- 
uity of man in these regions. 

Professor Sergio Sergi, the Director of the Istituto di Antropologia, presented a 
brief communication on this discovery, entitled Un cranio umano fossile del tipo di 
Neandertal rinvenuto presso Roma, at the June 1 meeting of the Societa Romana di 
Antropologia; in the discussion that followed, his father, the venerable Professor 
Giuseppe Sergi, whose name is peculiarly associated with the study of prehistoric 
man in the Mediterranean basin, took part. The delicate task of cleaning and pre- 
serving the skull has only been begun by Professor Sergio Sergi; but as soon as this 
has been accomplished he hopes to issue a preliminary account of this extraordina- 
rily important find, to be followed in due course by a definitive publication; it is to 
his personal kindness that I am indebted for a view of the skull with its accompany- 
ing fossil material, and for a convincing demonstration of its place in palaeontology 

Leaving palaeontology and taking up the archaeology of the present race of 


man, we begin with the Roman Forum. In Rome as in Athens, the argument in t 
favor of restorationis strong when a large part of an ancient building is represented i t 
by blocks lying about on the ground; and in some instances, such as the Erech- t 
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theion, restoration becomes a duty. In the case of the shrine of Vesta, a portion of 
which is now being reérected, the solution adopted is in the nature of a compromise, 
and should ensure the preservation of the elements of the architecture, while 
still leaving most of the substructure visible for study; the latter is an important 
consideration in view of the high antiquity of this cult and the various periods of 
construction represented in the foundations. 

The structure of the Pantheon is requiring careful attention at the present time: 
there is, of course, no imminent danger of collapse, but the moment is opportune 
for adopting measures to check the spread of a fissure in the great concrete mass 
which might eventually cause havoc; the forcing of fresh cement into the crack, and 
the application of a metal frame to the exterior, are expected to ensure solidity. 
The important investigations into the structural history of this famous monument 
which have been conducted by the Ingegnere Giuseppe Cozzo, who is in charge of 
the work of repairs, are accessible in the January, 1929 number of the Bollettino d’ 
Arte of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

Our report of 1927 mentioned the remarkable developments at the Largo Argen- 
tina, near the Porticus of Pompey. These have now reached a point where the 
characteristics of the region are clearly defined; and a systematization has been 
effected which, while meeting the demands of modern traffic, still leaves reserved a 
considerable area which we now recognize as a characteristic and significant por- 
tion of the ancient city. Here are to be seen three rectangular temples and a cir- 
cular shrine, set in a well-paved space adorned with colonnades; with the triumph 
of Christianity one of the temples was transformed into a church, and the Middle 
Ages left their mark as well on the region. The four ancient structures in their 
original form date from the Republic, but they underwent various vicissitudes in 
antiquity, and the problems of chronology and identification will probably occupy 
students for some time to come. A surprise, toward the end of April, was the 
finding, in a stratum which seems to have been laid for the express purpose of re- 
ceiving them, of the head, right arm and hand, and both feet, all in marble, of a 
collassal statue, in admirable preservation; presumably the drapery, now missing, 
was of bronze; other instances were already known, such as the Bronze Boxer and 
his companion the “‘ Hellenistic Ruler’ of the Terme Museum, of the intentional 
concealment of statuary in late antiquity,—even if the similar tradition relating 
to the Capitoline Venus is not authentic;—and doubtless in some instances a 
statue was hidden by reason of the intrinsic worth of its material, or perhaps its 
associations, in a time of disturbance and uncertainty, while in other cases this was 
done for the purpose of protecting revered cult images from confiscation or destruc- 
tion threatened at the instance of high authority. 

Occasional finds of important inscriptions in the city are still a possibility; and 
great interest is aroused by the news that there has come to light at the Via Mar- 
morata, in the region to the south of the Aventine, a large fragment of a slab in- 
scribed on both sides and containing a portion of a calendar, a list of consuls and 
censors from the year 7 B.c. to 18 a.p., and the names of certain vicomagistri of the 
same period. Historians will welcome any additional documentation for the years 
extending from the time when Livy’s history terminated to the opening of the 
Annals of Tacitus. This inscription is to be published shortly, in the Bullettino 
Comunale, by the Cavaliere Mancini, who thus adds to his already distinguished 
services as an epigraphist. 

Meanwhile Early Christian Rome is not being neglected. Tentative excava- 
tions are being conducted by the Cavaliere Mancini around the church of 8S. Mar- 
tino ai Monti, with a view to developing a more adequate study of the remains of 
the Titulus Equitii and the Basilica of S. Silvestro. And at the February meeting 
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of the Pontifical Academy of Archaeology, Dr. Ashby and Dr. Lugli reported on 
the Basilica of Junius Bassus, a building which had been well known to Renais- 
sance architects and scholars, but in more recent times had disappeared from sight 
Building operations on the Via Napoleone Terzo, in fact next door to the residence 
of the Pontifical Academy itself, had disclosed the remains, still standing, of the 
Basilica, as well as portions of an adjacent house, belonging to certain Anni Vibii 
and containing some artistic mosaic flooring; the marble veneering of the Basilica, 
familiar from the old drawings, had completely disappeared except for the traces 
left in the walls by the nails which held the individual slabs in place. It is doubt- 
ful if the demands of modern Rome will permit of the preservation of these inter- 
esting remains; but it is fortunate, especially in view of the several periods of con- 
struction represented, that they were restored to life for a sufficient length of time 
to enable modern specialists to describe them. 

There is also progress in the Roman Museums. The Museo dell’ Impero Ro- 
mano has been transferred to more adequate quarters, in the valley of the Circus 
Maximus, the excavation of which region will take many years. And Commenda- 
tore Bocconi is now completing the installation of the Museo Mussolini, the new 
sculpture collection behind the Palazzo dei Conservatori, in which connection there 
have been effected some advantageous modifications in the arrangement of the 
Conservatori Museum itself, certain rooms of which had suffered from over crowd- 
ing; a more harmonious exhibition of the different classes of material is the result 
The removal of the collection of busts of modern notables to new quarters supplied 
welcome space for a worthier arrangement of the cinerary urns; the position for- 
merly occupied by these has now been assigned to the large fragments of terra- 
cotta from pediment groups which were formerly exhibited in the same gallery with 
the gilded bronze Hercules, adjacent to the Picture Gallery; almost all the small 
bronzes and terracottas in that gallery are soon to be installed in the Antiquarium 
on the Caelian. An important group of republican monuments has been arranged 
in the new hall with the remains of the tufa pavement and wall pertaining to the 
Capitoline temple; thus liberating another hall which now is devoted to Roman 
sarcophagi and other funerary monuments, and also making it possible to exhibit 
the Castellani collection in a less restricted space. Artistic considerations have 
led to a rearrangement of the gallery of the Horti Lamiani, which now, with an in- 
genious use of new bases and columns of precious colored marbles, gives a fairer 
idea of Roman taste; similar reasons have prompted some further readjustments in 
the Museo Mussolini. At the same time, in the Museo Capitolino, there will soon 
be completed a readjustment of the busts in the halls of Emperors and Philoso- 
phers, in the interest of harmony; a few busts which do not belong with these 
groups will be moved to adjacent parts of the museum, and several that by reason 
of their fame are associated with the rooms where they have been exhibited for 
so long a time, can still be allowed to remain there, but isolated from the series to 
which they do not belong; here as elsewhere in the Roman museums, modern 
methods should assist both the public and scholars to appreciate more adequately 
the various objects in their relation one with another. 

At Ostia, Dr. Calza has now completed the excavation of the extensive and or- 
nate baths (mentioned in last year’s report) to the east of the Forum, on the south 
side of the Decumanus, which form a conspicuous feature in the present aspect of 
the city, and which when published will take high rank among the thermal estab- 
lishments of the Empire. This building was constructed in the second century 
A.D., but restored and enlarged in the Constantinian period; it contained a series of 
four heated rooms facing north, with black and white mosaic pavements; in only 
one of them is there a swimming pool; the interesting system of furnaces and air- 
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channels is quite well preserved. It has proved possible to reérect all the columns 
pertaining to a large window, as well as many other details of the architecture. 
Some idea of the former adornment of these baths is given by a statue of Fortuna 
and two headless statues of Aesculapius and Hygieia, which latter stood in the 
two niches of the great frigidarium. 

At the Casale di Morena, near the ninth milestone of the Via Latina, there 
have long been known the extensive remains of a luxurious Roman villa (see Ashby, 
in Papers of the Brit. Sch. at Rome, iv, 1907, 119 f.); here the investigations which 
are being prosecuted by the Cavaliere Mancini are bringing to light the painted 
decoration, executed at a late period of antiquity, with remarkable scenes of vin- 
tage and the storing of grain and wine; these should prove of value both for the his- 
tory of late classical art and for their evidence as to agriculture and industry. 

Previous reports have mentioned the decision of the Italian government to drain, 
in part, the picturesque Lake of Nemi in the effort to solve the problems of the two 
ships that lie submerged near its shores. This delicate piece of engineering has 
now, June, 1929, reached a most interesting phase: the level of the water has been 
reduced by about eight meters; about one-third of the total length, toward the 
stern, of the upper ship, is already above the surface; the timbers of the sides, with 
some of their lead sheathing, and portions of the successive layers of plank, brick, 
cement, and marble, that formed the deck, are visible, and one more of the bronze 
wolf-heads with rings attached has been found, in perfect preservation; there can 
also be observed the damage caused by divers in former attempts at salvage; most 
of the vessel, however, is stillencasedin mud. The problem of recovering hull and 
contents is complicated by the subsidence of the shore resulting from the lowering 
of the water: the ship settles with the surrounding mud, and already this has re- 
sulted in a pronounced flattening of the side which faces the shore; an attempt will 
be made to counteract this tendency. Further risk is inherent in the too rapid 
drying of wood and other substances that have been saturated with water for al- 
most twenty centuries; some protection will be afforded by the great canvas which 
has now been put over the ship and is kept moist by spraying. It is necessary to 
proceed slowly with the action of the pumps; and it is now estimated that this ship 
will not be completely uncovered before the end of October. Its fellow lies at a 
greater depth, and it remains to be seen what measures will eventually be adopted 
for dealing with the problems which it in turn will present. The curiosity felt by 
all as to the character and contents of the first ship is whetted by the accounts of 
the initial finds; it will probably be satisfied within a measurable length of time 
after these lines appear in print; and the promptness with which the authorities 
issue preliminary statements of archaeological discoveries gives assurance that the 
public will not be kept in suspense for a greater period than is imposed by the very 
special circumstances. 

Leaving Latium Vetus, we enter the sphere of activity of the Reale Soprin- 
tendenza alle Antichita della Campania e del Molise, where Dr. Maiuri is engaged 
in carrying out the methodical exploration of the subsoil, with the aim of ascer- 
taining the elements which may combine to form a complete picture of the succes- 
sive cultures of Campania and the various adjacent reigons, with their \opographi- 
cal and historic interrelations. At the northwest boundary of this area, in Latium 
Novum, along the Via Domitiana and in the territory of the Aurunci, there have 
been made various isolated test excavations; at Suessa were found traces of a the- 
atre of the Augustan period, with a grandiose cryptoporticus adjoining; in the 
summa cavea of the theatre has come to light a stretch of the pre-Roman circuit of 
wall, in isodomic masonry. At Pyrae near Scauri, a frontier fortress between the 
Aurunci and Volsci, in investigating the walls, there has been uncovered a great 


pointed gateway giving access to the citadel. The more remarkable result 
achieved at Minturnae, where the temple of the goddess Marica, on the right bank 
of the Liris, yielded a rich store of archaic architectonic terracottas, and statuettes 
and ceramic material ranging from remote antiquity to the Roman period, were 
mentioned briefly in our 1927 report (A.J.A., xxxi, 3, 387). 

In Samnium, the exploration of the important site of Bovianum Vetus has been 
resumed after a long lapse of years; a temple of Italic type with podium and evi- 
dence as to trabeation and cornice, and a theatre with limestone cavea and archi- 
tectural forms showing an interesting fusion of Hellenistic types with Italic tech- 
nique, have rewarded the excavators. 

In Campania itself, the exploration of the grotto of the Sibyl at Cumae was men- 
tioned in previous reports; but by reason of its associations with Vergil’s Aeneid it 
must now be recalled to mind, in view of the approach of the two-thousandth anni- 
versary of the poet's birth. 

Perhaps no excavations in the whole Mediterranean basin today are being 
watched more eagerly than those at Herculaneum; the fascination which the name 
exerts on the public is paralleled among classical scholars, by the hope, more or less 
cautiously expressed, that another papyrus library may be recovered, and that 
this time the contents may prove of greater general interest than the philosophical 
rolls yielded by the Villa of the Pisos more than a century and a half ago. Spe- 
cialists in archaeology are content to admit that sensational individual finds ‘‘lie 
on the knees of the gods”’; but they welcome the opportunity afforded by the excep- 
tional conditions of burial and preservation which characterize this site, for the re- 
covery of a small portion of the ancient world, as it existed under Titus, preserved 
in its most minute and fragile details. One may fully recognize the extent of the 
loss that has been occasioned by the predatory operations of former diggers, and 
still have confidence in the results promised by the present campaign which is being 
conducted with the resources of the Italian government and the technique of 
modern applied science. After a preliminary period, this undertaking is now en- 
tering upon a phase when results are becoming more and more evident. The neces- 
sary expropriation and demolition of modern structures, and the removal of great 
masses of earth and volcanic ejecta, have already enlarged very considerably the 
area of the excavations, and have permitted thé uncovering of more than one hun- 
dred and twenty running feet of highway, flanked by houses with characteristic 
balconies in their upper stories. Each of these houses contains some special fea- 
ture: one impluvium shows beneath its marble slabs an earlier facing of mosaic, 
instructive for comparative dating; a modest shop, on the north side of the house 
at the corner of the Cardo and Decumanus showing considerable remains of a two- 
story facade, contains an olive press of wood, carbonized but otherwise completely 
preserved; one room of a private house has an ambitious figured and floral repre- 
sentation in colored mosaic with a delicate stucco border. The skill of the garden- 
ers attached tothe excavation is resulting in a most effective restoration of the green 
open spaces that formed a feature of the Roman residence. And the evidence as 
to upper stories can soon be studied better here than anywhere else in the classical 
area. The quality of the results already achieved is well shown in the spacious 
residence which is becoming known as “‘The House of the Charred Partition”’ 
from the fact that the excavators have been able to preserve in place, somewhat 
reinforced and also protected by glass, the wooden partition which separates the 
tablinum from the atrium. With the various details of its panels, side doors, and 
brass fittings,—two of which have the form of the prow of a ship,—this adds dis- 
tinctly to our perception of the aspect of such a house; and the care expended on 
the restoration of this building in particular has been well repaid. Some of the 
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features of its smaller rooms are well-preserved mosaic pavements, exquisite mar- 
ble tables, the carbonized woodwork of a wardrobe and beds, various marble and 
bronze statuettes and utensils. 

Another house has yielded a bronze bust of life size, doubtless a portrait of the 
householder; this has been placed on the pillar on which it had originally stood in 
the tablinum, Another house, of Samnite construction, which as yet is only par- 
tially uncovered, is full of promise, partly for its painted decorations. And the 
time is not far distant when the administration will be in a position to proceed with 
the problem of the bath establishment one corner of which has long been visible. 

At Pompeii, we must welcome the attention which is being paid by the present 
administration to the preservation and restoration of the monuments, even of 
some that were uncovered many years ago; scholars whose recollection of classical 
sites extends over a span of years know well how necessary such measures are. 
The monuments of Samnite or Hellenistic Pompeii, i.e., the city before the estab- 
lishment of Sulla’s Roman colony, especially deserve, and are receiving, such 
care. The elaborate Casa del Centenario, excavated in 1879 and 1880, has long 
been familiar as containing, in published restorations, a second story of columns on 
the north side of its peristyle; a portion of these have now been replaced, in connec- 
tion with the further protection of the rooms adjacent; the effect of these graceful 
Ionic shafts of tufa carrying upward, after an interval of architrave and frieze, the 
lines of the stouter Doric columns of the ground floor, is quite impressive, even 
though the Hellenistic contours of the lower columns are still largely obscured by 
the unfluted coating of stucco that was applied to them at a late period of the life 
of Pompeii. A somewhat different type of upper story loggia, at the back of the 
atrium, has been successfully restored in the shop, Reg. I, Ins. vi, Nos. 8-9, on the 
newly-excavated stretch of the Strada dell’ Abbondanza, which in the Hellenistic 
period had been a small but dignified private residence. 

Of greater consequence is the restoration of parts of the Basilica, the most splen- 
did of all the Hellenistic structures of this city, and probably the earliest extant 
specimen of this class of edifice that has not been transformed through subsequent 
remodelling. Here it is proving possible to reérect the elements of the tribunal 
which stood at the opposite end from the street, and also a portion of the colon- 
nades; at the same time the foundations are being examined with a view to the 
evidence they may afford as tothe method of roofing; it is today generally accepted 
that the central space was uncovered, and that the rain-water from the roofs of the 
side colonnades was handled by means of gutters about the edges of this central 
space. 

Light has been thrown not only on military antiquities but on the chronology of 
Pompeii as well by the fresh investigation of the stretches of the town wall near 
the gates on the north side of the city; traces have been found of an earlier system, 
with double facing, characteristic of the Greek colonies of Southern Italy. The 
well-justified restoration of an oil-press in a room opening from the north side of 
the Strada degli Augustali, not far from the Strada di Mercurio, is valuable for 
technical details: a wooden press, consisting of a massive framework and a screw, 
squeezed the juice from the olives on to a square limestone block, a curving chan- 
nel about the edge of which conveyed the juice to a spout which discharged it into 
one or another of the terra-cotta jars that were placed on the circumference of the 
eircle within which the block could be revolved. 

Meanwhile, the new excavations at Pompeii continue as interesting as ever. 
There is slow but steady progress at the Strada dell’ Abbondanza; but for the mo- 
ment the centre of attraction is the “‘ Villa of the Mysteries’’ (Villa Item), outside 
the walls on the side toward Vesuvius, where after a pause of some thirteen years 
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the uncovering of this remarkable building is being carried towards completion, 
and greater protection is being afforded to those parts that had already been ex- 
posed. The painted decoration of the peristyle, and its well-preserved roof, add to 
the picture of this building. 

Dr. Maiuri has also turned his attention to one of the most impressive monu- 
ments of the Roman Empire, the great Amphitheatre of Puteoli. This had been 
largely excavated in the earlier part of the nineteenth century; but unfortunately, 
here as at Pompeii, the excavators chose the immediate vicinity for their dumps, 
thus largely concealing the exterior of the structure at the same time as they were 
uncovering its interior! Extensive plans which are now under way for the devel- 
opment of the modern city have rendered it possible, through coéperation between 
several government departments, to remove a considerable portion of the dumps 
on the eastern side of the amphitheatre, where a new entrance has been installed, 
and where eventually it is hoped to systematize a sort of park and garden, with an 
antiquarium to contain a selection of the inscriptions and architectural fragments 
in which this region isso rich. The clearing, likewise, of some of the interior corri- 
dors and passages has resulted in a better understanding of this remarkable 
edifice. 

In view of the progressive deterioration to which tomb chambers in the vicinity 
of frequented highways are exposed, it is especially satisfactory to learn that the 
government has obtained possession of a remarkable group of such monuments 
situated along the Via Campana at the spot called Croce Campana; every effort 
will be made to protect these against further damage from humidity and other 
causes; and meanwhile preliminary researches have revealed the presence of still 
other tombs in the nieghborhood, ‘‘the largest system of columbaria that is known 
in Campania.’ The familiar and picturesque Arco Felice spanning the Via 
Domitiana has also been protected from the percolation of rain-water and the ac- 
tion of roots of plants which were seriously affecting its solidity. These, too, are 
matters which concern the pilgrims to this Vergilian landscape in the anniversary 
year of 1930. 

A fundamental problem is that of the extension of Etruscan domination and cul- 
ture in southern Italy. The material for discussion has received a remarkable ad- 
dition through the discovery at Ponte Fratte, at the mouth of the stream Irno, in 
Salerno, of an archaic necropolis, with some fifty tombs, rich in both amount and 
quality of material; the burial rite is inhumation, with wood coffins; the material is 
varied, with scanty Corinthian ceramics, but abundant Italo-geometric ware with 
bands of lines; numerous examples of Campanian bucchero; especially frequent, the 
black-figured and red-figured Attic fabrics; moreover, an abundant amount of 
metal objects. The necropolis dates from 550 to 450 B.c. 

Further south, it will be remembered that the exploration, a couple of years ago, 
of Velia, yielded important results for the study of ancient fortifications, and also 
led to the identification of two temples, a large structure of the fifth century B.c. on 
the acropolis, and a small one, of the first century B.c., fronting on a paved area 
with a low altar of the type used in the cult of chthonic divinities. 

Few portions of the ancient world possess more engrossing interest than the 
western half of Sicily, with its vestiges of indigenous life, its proud outposts of 
Greek culture, its Punic settlements, and its memories of some of the most dra- 
matic episodes in the secular conflict between East and West; here dwelt princes 
whose exploits were sung by Pindar, and here existed communities whose names 
found a place in the pages of Herodotus and Thucydides. It has long been felt 
that old familiar sites such as Agrigentum and Selinus still had much in store for 
the careful excavator and investigator; and this has proved to be the case in a de- 
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gree surpassing anticipation. The discoveries of a few years ago at Selinus have 
been published, at least in part, by Gabrici, and thus need not be résuméd here; 
but the courtesy of Dr. Pirro Marconi enables me, first, to furnish a brief résumé of 
his published articles, which by reason of the interrelation of their themes appears 
essential for purposes of orientation, and then to supply more detailed information 
as to the results of his more recent investigations. 

It was at the beginning of the year 1925 that Senator Orsi, the distinguished 
Superintendent of the Antiquities of Sicily, detailed Dr. Marconi to this work, and 
especially to the conduct of excavations at the ancient Akragas or Agrigentum (the 
mediaeval name Girgenti is now replaced by Agrigento), for which purpose consid- 
erable funds had been made available by the liberality of Captain Alexander 
Hardcastle. In the first year of work, there were found, at the convent of S. 
Nicola at Agrigento, a series of retaining walls and a great deposit of terracotta 
fragments, chiefly female statuettes, dating mostly from the late sixth and early 
fifth centuries B.c., evidently the remains of a small sanctuary. Not far distant, 
on the slopes of the hill, came to light a group of houses of the Roman period, and 
among them a flight of stairs beneath which was found a confused mass of frag- 
ments of vases of all epochs, from the third and fourth Siculan periods down. In- 
vestigations were also conducted in the cella of the Heraion, with valuable results 
for the details of pavement and roofing, and at the ‘‘Oratorio di Falaride,”’ which is 
now definitely dated in the second century B.c. and identified as a heroén showing 
the influence of Asia Minor. The temple upon the remains of which was built the 
church of 8. Biagio has yielded further architectural details, two round altars of 
peculiar form, and rich votive deposit confirming the identification of the cult as 
that of Demeter and Persephone; the construction of the temple is fixed at about 
500 B.c. (Not. Scav., 1926, 93-148). It eventually became possible to restore a 
considerable portion of the stone cornice of this edifice, and especially the splendid 
lion-head spouts (Boll. d’ Arte, vi, 1926-27, 385-403, with valuable assembling of 
comparative material). On the eastern side of the Rupe Atenea was discovered in 
1926 an archaic sanctuary of the chthonian divinities, with some sacred grottos, 
and prehistoric, protohistoric, and classical material (Rivista del R. Instituto d’ 
Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte, i, 1929, 31-52). And in the same year there was 
found an archaic sanctuary, apparently of a female deity, between the so-called 
temples of Hercules and Concord (ibid., 53-58), and there was begun the excava- 
tion of a group of rectangular and circular altars or sacred pits some forty meters 
north of the so-called temple of the Dioskouroi (ibid., 59-68). 

Part of the campaign of 1926 was devoted to the huge Olympieion, and especially 
to the telamones which formed its unique feature, and the adaptation of these 
colossal human figures to their function in Doric architecture (Boll. d’Arte, vi, 
1926-27, 33-45). 

Several points in Agrigentum itself and the surrounding region furnish evidence 
as to occupation in prehistoric times; a site near the village of Ravanusa seems to 
have been inhabited, at least at intervals, from the second Siculan period down to 
Byzantine times (Not. Scav., 1928, 493-510). It is hoped to continue the explora- 
tion of the hinterland, where there must be valuable evidence as to the contacts 
between indigenes and Greeks. Meanwhile, the repertory of Agrigentine terra- 
cotta art of the classical period has increased to such an extent as to supply the 
fortunate excavator with abundant material for an aesthetic and historical appre- 
ciation (Dedalo, ix, 1929, 579-599, 643-661). 

Accounts of the extensive excavations at the temples of Zeus and Asklepios, and 
in the area of the Greek and Norman city, are to appear shortly in the Riv. dell’ Ist. 
d’ Archeol. e Stor. dell’ Arte; and all the excavations through the year 1927 will be 
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resumed in Dr. Marconi’s forthcoming volume Agrigento which is being produced 
by the house of Vallecchi of Florence. 

The excavations of 1928 at Agrigentum were concentrated on the so-called tem- 
ples of the Dioskouroi and Vulcan; the foundations of the former were completely 
disengaged, and it was found that its length was some meters greater than had 
been assumed; the remains of its stone cornice, with its paint ed decoration partially 
preserved, and its lion-head spouts, date the building with certainty between the 
years 480 and 450 B.c. Still more important results were yielded by the explora- 
tion of the so-called temple of Vulcan, which is not yet completed: in the centre of 
the foundations of the peripteral Doric edifice of the second half of the fifth century 
B.C., with columns showing a blunted arris and with a complicated cornice, there 
came to light the foundations of a small archaic temple in antis of the sixth century, 
set at a different orientation, with great quantities of painted architectonic terra- 
cottas,—the geison with guilloche, meander and rosettes, the sima with guilloche 
and rosettes, and with tubular spouts terminating in discs, and the central akro- 
terion in the form of a horseman, also palmettes, etc. There have likewise been 
found some architectonic decorations in stone, possibly anta capitals, of great in- 
terest. 

In 1929 only one excavation has been undertaken at Agrigentum; but this is of 
quite special importance. Next to the two altars found in 1927 (see above), north 
of the ‘‘temple of the Dioskouroi,”’ there have been uncovered other units of a 
group of altars, at least seven in number, both round and square, surrounded by 
walls, and several of them rich in vases of rude workmanship, terra-cotta votive 
offerings (some of these of considerable artistic interest), and kernoi or lamps, 
which were certainly dedicated to the under-world divinities. The first half of the 
sixth century B.c. is assigned as the period of the greatest vogue of this sanctuary; 
but it continued in use well into the Roman period, and the presence of prehistoric 
material, including two polished stone axes, indicates that its origin was not later 
than 2000 B.c., in the first Siculan period: a venerable indigenous cult appears to 
have been taken over by the Greek settlers. A cylindrical object of terracotta 
with the suggestion of a frontal plait of hair and two human ears has been taken to 
be a cult image, the symbol of the ‘“‘ Unknown God.”’ 

Visitors to the Palermo Museum will remember the imposing stone cornice from 
the Doric temple of Himera. This building has been half excavated during the 
present spring; the work is to be completed in the autumn. The great importance 
of these remains is already clear: almost all the columns and the walls of the cella 
are in place to a height varying from 1.50 to 4 meters, and there are most interest- 
ing architectural details, especially stretches of wall connecting the lower portions 
of the columns of the peristasis. Equally interesting is the trabeation, rich in 
bright coloring, with extremely beautiful lion-head spouts, which are splendid and 
effective works of terracotta, and a rich cornice painted with palmettes and egg- 
and-dart. There have also been found fragments of male and female statues, and 
a whole group of terracottas in relief and color (antefixes, palmettes, tiles, etc.), 
probably belonging to an archaic shrine. Much is anticipated from the continua- 
tion of this important excavation. 

Another familiar monument is the Greek theatre at Segesta, situated on the 
northern slopes of the ancient city. Beneath it has been found an inhabited area 
of the late prehistoric period, approximately between 1000 and 700 B.c., consisting 
of a grotto, probably sacred in character, and several huts, grouped in a small level 
space at the mouth of this grotto. At this place there were dump-heaps of large 
sherds with geometricizing decoration, colored and incised; similar sherds were 
found, together with fragments of ornamented bronzes, in a dump at another point 
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of the ancient city. The Greek theatre itself received attention: an exact plan 
was made of the skene, and it was found, briefly, to have had an upper story, : 
true logeion, rather high, erected upon a proskenion uniting the two paraskenia; it 
was possible to draw interesting deductions as to the continued use of the para- 
skenia in the Sikeliot Greek theatre. The Greek skene was rebuilt in Roman times, 
with the construction of a much larger proskenion, advancing beyond the line of 
the paraskenia, and at a lower level. Some preliminary remarks by Dr. Marconi 
will be found in the January, 1929 number of the Bollettino dell’ Istituto del 
Dramma Antico, published in Syracuse. 

At Cefali Dr. Marconi has explored the ancient structure on the citadel, known 
by the name of ‘‘the temple of Diana.”’ The excavation has made clear the history 
and the origin of this strange construction. There existsin the mountain an irregu- 
lar cavity containing a spring; at the dawn of history, as is attested by potsherds 
belonging to the first two centuries of the first millennium B c., this cavity received 
a covering of megalithic type, consisting of a central pillar, which supported a great 
stone beam, upon which in turn there rest huge irregular slabs sloping upward 
from the edges of the cavity. In historical times, perhaps in the sixth century B.c., 
in front of this rough structure, which certainly had a religious purpose, there was 
erected a building, irregularly rectangular in plan, composed of a central space, 
serving as a sort of corridor and leading to the cavity, and of two side rooms of 
varying dimensions. The outer walls of this structure are of so-called polygonal 
construction, very rough and irregular, and they include some huge blocks; but 
they certainly belong to the historic period, together with the three doors with 
cornices and side fillets; it is clear, however, that the building, erected perhaps in 
the sixth century, was partially reconstructed about a century later: it is to this 
reconstruction that the topmost courses belong; and it is to the same period that 
there are to be assigned quantities of fragments from large Greek pithoi that were 


found in this connection. 
A. W. V.B. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 

The Italian School of Archaeology held an Open Meeting on April 24th, at 
which two papers were read on their excavations at Lemnos in 1928; one by Mr. 
Caputo on the ‘‘Cemeteries of Hephaestia” and the other by Mr. Della Seta, the 
Director of the School, on the ‘‘ Houses of Hephaestia.” 

The first prehistoric site to be explored in the Island of Lesbos was excavated 
this spring by Miss Winifred Lamb and Mr. R.W. Hutchinson, under the auspices 
of the British School at Athens. The site, Thermi, lies on the east shore of the 
island opposite the coast of Asia Minor. Although part of the ruins of Thermi 
have fallen into the sea, the rest cover a comparatively large area. The plans of at 
least four cities were partially uncovered. Of these, the two lowest belong to the 
same period as the first city of Troy, the next is intermediate, and the highest, 
which shows signs of extensive reconstruction, is contemporary with the first 
period of Troy II. In other words, Thermi goes back to about 3000 B.c. Inter- 
esting features were the carefully built ovens and fireplaces which were found in 
many of the rooms. The finds include hand-made pottery like that from Troy and 
Yortan, terra-cotta figur:nes representing men and women, some of which wear a 
distinctive costume, and bone and stone tools. Bronze, however, was found even 
in the lowest stratum. The excavators are not certain whether Thermi was actu- 
ally a colony of Troy or a settlement of a kindred people from Asia Minor, owing 
to the absence of the characteristic Trojan ‘“‘face-urns.”’ 

The number of prehistoric sites known on the southern mainland of Greece is 
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rapidly increasing as a result of careful exploration. Traces of an Early Helladic 
settlement have recently been discovered at Raphina on the east coast of Attica, 
south of Marathon; another Early Helladic site has been found just above 
Isthmia at the east end of the Corinthian Canal, while fragments of Mycenaean 
pottery found here indicate that the site continued to be occupied in the Late 
Helladic Period. Ona low hill to the southwest of Tripolis in Arcadia, some scanty 
potsherds of neolithic types have been picked up, showing that the settlement ex- 
cavated by Mr. Blegen last year at Hagiorgitika was not an isolated establishment 
of the period in this Province. An extensive Mycenaean cemetery, consisting 
mainly of small chamber tombs, has recently been excavated illicitly in Attica in 
the hilly district between Koropi and Vari. The authorities learned of it and 
stopped the illicit digging, confiscating the greater part of the objects found. These 
consist chiefly of vases of excellent Late Helladic III style. The site of the settle- 
ment to which this cemetery belonged has not yet been discovered. 

On the 15th of May dredging operations were resumed under the direction of Mr. 
Bertos at Cape Artemision at the place where the splendid bronzes had been re- 
covered from the sea last year. The exploration was limited chiefly to the remains 
of the wrecked ship with the purpose of finding the missing parts of the body of the 
horse and of the boy rider found last autumn. The missing front leg and one of 
the hind feet of the horse were recovered, from which it appears that the horse 
rested on his hindlegs and had his forelegs free as if he were galloping. The missing 
right leg of the boy was also found and, although it is broken in three pieces, a 
complete restoration of the figure can now be made since no parts are lacking. 
Within the hull of the wreck were found the clay vessels belonging to the ship, 
among which were three Arretine vases and the clay ships-lamp. A good many 
fragments of wood and bronze and iron nails from the hull were also recovered, 
together with the lead anchor. The region round about the wreck for a radius of 
about one hundred metres was explored without any results, and on the 18th of 
June the work was definitively discontinued. In the process of cleaning the 
bronze horse and the boy at the museum, the details of technique which have come 
to light lead one to believe now that there is not such a great difference in date be- 
tween the two, and it may be possible to consider them as having belonged to one 
group. 

The excavations of the French School during 1928 included Thasos, where a 
campaign was carried on for five weeks in May and June with the purpose of in- 
vestigating the region adjacent to the sanctuary of Poseidon discovered the pre- 
ceding year. The south side of the peribolos of the Posideion is not homogeneous, 
but is composed in different sections in relation to other constructions which are 
contiguous; one a terrace about 22 m. long and another a structure perhaps earlier 
than the Poseidon sanctuary. Farther to the south a rectangular building 18.30 
m. by 12.50 m. shows, on the outside, walls of marble of good appearance with an 
inner facing of rubble set in mortar, and in one of the two rooms which comprise 
the building orthostates and a cornice of marble forming a revetment for the in- 
terior walls are preserved to a height of 1.04m. The purpose of this building has 
not been determined. ‘To the north of the sanctuary of Poseidon a small edifice, 
found the preceding year, was cleared. But the most interesting find, still 
farther north, was a group of constructions forming undoubtedly a new temenos. 
This is an irregular quadrilateral terrace like the Posideion, with its main axis 
N. N. E.-S.S. W. The east side, originally cut in the rock, is ancient only in the 
lower part, which is made of ashlar masonry of gneiss well cut at the south end and 

smaller and more uneven towards the north, which forms an acute angle. A little 
below the northeast corner against the east wall is built a rectangular room, 6.20 m. 
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by4m. The room is formed by the peribolos wall, a wall of marble perpendicular 
to the latter, and two walls which show alternate courses of marble and gneiss to an 
existing height of 1.65 m. The north side of the enclosure is composed of small 
blocks of marble set in polygonal style with an euthynteia of gneiss, then regular 
blocks of gneiss. Later constructions were superposed upon the ancient remains, 
but the southeast corner was cleared and there, cut in the rock, was a curved niche 
1.80 m. high by 0.90 m. wide by 1.75 m. deep. There were no inscriptions nor re- 
liefs in the niche. In front of this grotto a platform levelled out of the rock con- 
tains a forecourt nearly square, more than 6m. on a side, grooved with little gutters 
to carry off the rainwater. These gutters were covered with semi-circular tiles, 
some of which are still in situ. Two of the gutters empty into a cylindrical reser- 
voir. At the centre of the court a small square construction, now only a heap 
of débris, was probably the ancient altar. Only one inscription was found, at the 
foot of the boundary wall; it is a dedication to a hero archegetes, whose name is mu- 
tilated, but it may be Sotion. The small finds, besides the coins, consist of sherds 
of Geometric, Red- and Black-Figured Periods. At Philippi, M. Collart, assisted 
by the Danish architect, M. Larson, carried on supplementary excavations to clear 
up some unsettled points in regard to the plan and construction of the theatre. In 
the eastern parodos the arrangement of the vaulted passages was studied, and 
architectural pieces belonging to the higher levels of the walls and to the oxnv4 were 
found in the débris. The upper part of the cavea proved to have been surrounded 
by a vaulted passage 3.50 m. wide, formed by the outer face of the mass of masonry 
which supported the last steps, and a thick wall of rubble which formed the ex- 
terior limit of the theatre. By means of a series of trial pits the ends of the wall as 
well as the entrances were discovered. The passages gave direct access to the 
stairs, and the doorways were surmounted by arches formed of large flat bricks 
jointed with mortar. In the western part the walls are built directly on the rock, 
and in clearing them two rock-reliefs were found, analogous to those which were al- 
ready known from this region: one representing Artemis; the other, incomplete, 
showing two people difficult to identify. As a result of careful study, it will be 
possible to reconstruct the arch of the Gate of Nemesis. The excavators also 
identified seme great blocks, which had fallen into the arena, as parts of a solid 
barrier surrounding the arena which had supported posts of wood. A narrow 
door led to the arena halfway between the parodos and the subterranean corridor. 

The campaign at Mallia in Crete, which lasted for six weeks in July and August, 
and was conducted by M. Chapouthier and M. Demargue, was concentrated on 
the eastern and southern facades of the palace. On the east the entire line of the 
wall was cleared as far as the north corner. This wall presents a rather curious 
arrangement of bays and salients. In the northern part of the east wall a new en- 
trance has been discovered, giving direct access to the elbow-shaped portico. The 
rooms just within the wall were cleared at the same time as the facade, and those 
which appear to have no doorway constitute, without doubt, bastions protecting 
this portion of the wall; others are storerooms. The pottery from this region be- 
longs almost entirely to the last period of the palace (M. M. IIIb-L. M. Ia). The 
proof of a re-occupation of the palace was especially evident in the southern part, 
where three successive stages were brought to light; at ground level was found a 
new portico composed of one square pillar and bases for three round columns (M. 
M. II). About 0.35 m. below this level an immense stuccoed terrace extends al- 
most to the paved street found last year, and at the south this terrace passes under 
the portico of the second epoch. This terrace is divided here and there by trans- 
verse walls. The most interesting arrangement consists of an elbow-shaped 
portico analogous to that of the north court, the bases of four columns of which are 
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still visible, and two of them are particularly well preserved; the floor is paved with 
slabs of ironstone. The date of this earlier period is difficult to determine because 
of the scarcity of pottery. However, several vases of black ground ware of M. M.I 
were found, and as the N. W. corner of the structure had furnished a thick layer of 
sherds characteristic of this period, it is possible to attribute to it the construction 
of the entire terrace. Finally, a trial trench carried below this terrace furnished 
numerous coarse sherds, of which six or more are incontestably neolithic. Among 
the small finds should be noted six or seven moulds for making double axes in 
bronze. These come from an armorer’s workshop which must date from M. M. I. 
The moulds consist of two parts bound together by cords; grooved holes have been 
cut in the stone to assist in the fastening. One of the moulds is almost complete 
and shows the position of the channel through which the molten metal was poured. 
In the course of the casting a piece of the mould broke off; this was remedied by 
multiplying the number of cords and by joining the pieces together by pegs of wood 
or swallow-tail clamps. Moulds were also found for knives and scrapers. From 
an enormous block of obsidian nuclei had been split off for the making of scrapers. 
A rose-colored stone and blocks of veined porphyry must have served for the manu- 
facture of stone vases—a fragment of one such was found. It is the first time that 
there has been uncovered in Crete an atelier or workshop of this type where both 
bronzecasting and stonecutting were practised together. Besides the work on the 
clearing of the palace, a vase-mender did restoration work on the pottery, and the 
pithos found last year has been repaired and set up in the elbow portico, and the 
complete design of a M. M. I jar has been worked out from the fragments; it shows 
large dots joined by interlacings. 

In the months of September and October an additional campaign was carried on 
at Mallia, in the environs of the palace, where there are cemeteries and dwelling 
houses. This exploration was made under M. Picard and M. Charbonneaux, and 
a report of their work should be available for the next News Items. 

E. P. B. 
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La PREHISTOIRE ORIENTALE, by Jacques de Morgan—a posthumous work edited 
by Louis Germain. Vol. I, Généralités, pp. 330, 56 illustrations; Vol. II, 
L’Egypte et l'Afrique du Nord, pp. 421, 455 illustrations and 5 plates; Vol. III, 
L’ Asie Antérieure, pp. 397, 380 illustrations and 3 plates. Librarie Orientaliste 
Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1925-26-27. 300 fr. 


This monumental work is the product of a lifetime devoted to the study of 
prehistory. It is a vast synthesis of the author's studies and discoveries and 
conclusions, heretofore available, in their entirety, only in the innumerable articles 
and reports which he published from time to time over a period of forty years. 
Those who are familiar with his Les Premiéres Civilizations and his L’Humanité 
Préhistorique, will find little which is new in the general conceptions of prehistory 
and in the conclusions which he presents in this, his final work; but they will find 
here brought together for the first time the completed product of his labors. 

Jacques de Morgan was one of the pioneers in the prehistory of the Near East. 
There is probably not a single paragraph in Volumes II and III of this work which 
could have been written by anyone at the time when he began his archaeological 
work in that part of the world. Now our knowledge of the prehistoric period is 
increasing so rapidly that the fact that he began to write this book twenty years 
before it was published, and that he died before the final revision could be made, 
makes several portions of it appear already antiquated. In his discussion of the 
affinities of the Hittite language, for example, he takes no account of the discov- 
eries at Boghaz-Keui or of the work of Hrozn¥. He places the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans in Central or Eastern Siberia, although it is extremely doubtful 
whether any competent Indo-European philologist of the present time would 
admit the possibility of such an origin. These are only two of several examples 
which might be cited. 

The first volume, devoted to the general background of the prehistory of the 
Near East, takes into consideration the whole of the northern hemisphere. It is 
concerned with the environment and the nature of prehistoric man. It is astound- 
ing to find cropping up again in a work of this kind the exploded theory that the 
continental glaciers were due to oscillations of the earth’s axis. Although the 
maximum possible deviation in the inclination of the axis is 2° 37’, the author 
seems to base his theory upon a deviation of 24°, and in so doing he has confused 
three distinct and unrelated astronomical phenomena. The theory of a sudden 
lood, which, at the end of the Pleistocene, he supposes to have wiped out most 
of the human race, is, on geological grounds, almost equally fantastic, and the 
arguments which he bases upon the widespread Deluge Myth scarcely tend to 
strengthen the theory. The author is happier in his chapters devoted to the cul- 
ture of primitive man. The Magdalenian culture is illustrated by an illuminating 
description of that of the Kamtchadales at the end of the eighteenth century. He 
defends the principle of parallelism on the basis of the Doctrine of Elementary 
Ideas, and he combats at length the ultra-Diffusionists of the school of Elliot 
Smith. 

The second volume is, on the whole, the most satisfactory of the three. Here 
the author is dealing, for the most part, with the concrete remains of the pre- 
dynastic culture of Egypt. Much of the volume is devoted to the highly con- 
troversial topic of the origin of Pharaonic culture, and he makes the most of all 
the varieties of evidence—geological, geographical, ethnological, philological and 
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cultural—which will tend to support his theory of migration and diffusion from 
Mesopotamia. 

Volume III treats of the prehistory of Asia, from the Aegean to China, with the 
major emphasis upon that of lower Mesopotamia and Elam. It is a mine of 
information, indispensable to the student of the history of the Ancient Orient, 
but, perhaps because of the enormous extent of territory covered and of the 
amazing mass of facts presented, one does not gain from it any very clear idea of 
the general progress of cultural development. The author continually warns the 
reader against dogmatism in a field in which the evidence is fragmentary at the 
best. In the final chapter—‘‘ Conclusions Générales’’—there are many statements 
which seem to the reviewer to be sufficiently dogmatic. However, such a work is 
not for the general reader, and the specialist is certain to be on his guard, and to 
pardon a few dogmatic statements in a work which constitutes the most complete 
study of Oriental Prehistory as yet attempted. 

JosEePH C. GREEN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THE Stone AGE SETTLEMENTS OF GOTLAND (Gotlands Sten&ldersboplatser). 
Ph.D. dissertation, Uppsala, 1927, by John Nihlén. Profusely illustrated 
Akademiens Forlag. 235 pp., Stockholm, 1927. 

Owing to the lack of space, the important preliminary discussions preceding 
the portion of the work which deals with the archaeological finds has been omitted 
The author's summary, pp. 131-225, is here presented in the merest outline 
The abbreviation L. G.= Littorina Limit. 

STONE AXES 
The oldest settlements, i.e. those antedating the Littorina sea’s maximum ex- 
panse, are too poor in contents to shed much light upon the culture of the period. 

Those on the other hand which are situated at the Littorina boundary and down 

to 60 per cent of the elevation (principally rich in axes) afford a fair picture of the 

civilization of the settlements. This is true to an even greater extent of the 
ceramics, found generally between 60 per cent and 50 per cent of the L.G. The 
dividing line between the two main groups of the settlements is thus clearly indi- 
cated: those rich in axes extend from the Littorina sea’s maximum expansion down 
to the end of the dés-period (the simple dolmen); that of ceramics from the dés- 
period down to the time of hdllkistor (stone cists). To the older settlements be- 

long only four cultures. The strata extend over 100 per cent-85 per cent of L. G. 

The axes represent both round and tapering forms with many variations and are 

either rough or polished (ground). 


Opsects OF BoNE AND Horn 


These are plentiful and include arrow points, (fish) spears, fishhooks and harpoon 
heads. The rich yield of these objects indicates the prominent part played in the 
life of the Stone Age community. The plastic arts are poorly represented. Ex- 
amples of such objects is the Gullrum comb, the head of an animal and a couple of 
objects (animal heads) of burnt clay. Whether we have influence from the south 
here or not cannot be determined. Ornaments of clay are also very rare. 

Cxiay VESSELS AND THEIR ORNAMENTATION 

Preparatory to his classification of Gotland ceramics, the author makes a com- 
prehensive summary of the views and theories pertaining to Scandinavian ceramics 
in general and their origin, form, ornamentation and development under the in- 
fluence from west, south and east. 
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In so far as the earthenware of prehistoric Scandinavia (including Denmark and 
Finland) is concerned, the types are many. These are, generally speaking, de- 
termined and classified according to the finish, quality of material, shape and 
ornamental pattern—principally points or small hollows and lines (grop- och 
streckornamentik). With reference to Gotland ceramics, the bulk of it belongs, in 
so far as time is concerned, to the era of gdnggrifter (passage graves). The oldest 
earthenware may be dated from that of the dés (simple dolmen) to that of /dil- 
kistor (stone cists). Most of the material found is put on the level with the Sire- 
torp (Sk&ne) type, Sater (Ostergétland) and Aloppe (Uppland) if classification be 
attempted according to ornamental pattern. 

Owing to the slight variation in pattern, the author refrains from attempting a 
detailed classification. Roughly, however, the Gotland material falls into four 
groups: 

Group I (Martebo-Lokrume) is characterized by rough, heavy objects with scant 
ornamentation immediately under the edge. The profile is plain. The material 
is porous. The form is almost bell-shaped. The ornamentation consists of string 
or bead-like vertical lines and points or hollows under the edge. Variations shown 
are: (probably) high neck and bulging body. Crossline ornamentation probably 
indicates a later origin than that mentioned above, but both types belong to the 
oldest Gotland ceramics known. — Influence from without is assumed. 

Group II (Ire) is distinguishable through its richer ornamentation and firmer 
material. The real characteristic of the ornament is the closely arranged string- 
like vertical markings which seem to have covered a large part of the vessel. 
Line-and-hollow ornament also obtains. Under the thin, slightly turned edge 
there is a relatively deep inward curve which then turns outward and joins the 
body line. The two groups are closely related. 

Group III (Hemmor-Gullrum) is closely related to the typically east-Swedish 
group. Ornamentation is varied: angular fine lines, broken or horizontal, thin 
rows of hollows, checked patterns, etc. The profile is generally the same as in the 
preceding group. 

Group IV (Visby) represents the richest ceramic culture in the island. The 
ornamentation is so rich and varied that a long period of development must be 
assumed. The objects show a large variety of grades. Side by side are found 
pieces of heavy, rough workmanship or unusually thin, firm and well-burnt arti- 
cles, constituting the highest development of Gotland ceramics. The ornaménta- 
tion is varied, but to a large extent it is similar to that of the preceding group. 
Many of the markings represent new combinations. The point ornament covers a 
large part of the object in the majority of cases. The greatest novelty is found in 
the band ornament. 

According to the similarity or the difference in the above four groups, Gotland 
ceramics may thus be subdivided into two large groups. The I-—II group is rather 
primitive in comparison with the III-IV group. But on the whole the Gotland 
ceramics, when compared with other cultures, make a rather barbarian impression, 
even though it may be said to stand technically quite high. In conclusion the 
author emphasizes the fact that it is the Siretorp (SkAne) ceramic style that has 
influenced the form and ornamentation of the Gotland products. 

THE GRAVES 

These are minutely described and located. In the monograph entitled Zur 
Kraniologie der schwedischen Steinzeit, Professor C. M. Fiirst describes a number of 
skeletons found in Gotland. At the time he did this, his material was, however, 
too scant to allow him to generalize. Since 1924-25 the material has been con- 
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siderably increased and a new study of the material found has been made by the 
same authority. The latest report of Professor Fiirst is that it was a preponder- 
ately dolico-cephalic nordic race that created and sustained the civilization evi- 
denced by the stone age settlements in Gotland, as we are informed by the author 
of this dissertation. 

The latter is of the opinion that it would be reasonable to assume that the long- 
headed race came to Gotland probably during the Ancylus epoch by way of central 
Europe. 

INDUSTRIES AND GENERAL CONDITIONS OF CULTURE 


In view of the fact that the soil of Gotland has yielded such large quantities of 
hunting and fishing implements, the author's conclusion is that the main indus- 
tries were hunting and fishing. What game the stone age man had at his dis- 
posal is, of course, to a certain extent a problem, but the strata examined have 
revealed remains of a number of higher mammals. There is also evidence to show 
that the Stone Age people of Gotland kept domesticated animals of the most usual 
kind, i.e. horned cattle, sheep, dogs, etc. 

Highly interesting is the chapter on the abandonment of the settlements. The 
question has been subject to a great deal of discussion, and many theories have 
been advanced, but they have so far failed to give conclusions satisfactory to the 
majority of experts. In the opinion of the author, one of the contributing causes 
was a highly unfavorable change in climatic conditions. 

The dissertation closes with a chapter wherein the author endeavors to establish 
an absolute chronology. To the volume is appended a valuable bibliography 
comprising the foremost contributions to the knowledge of the stone age in the 
Scandinavian North. 

AXEL JOHAN UpPVALL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue Pavace or Minos at Knossos, A CoMPARATIVE ACCOUNT OF THE SUCCES- 
SIVE STAGES OF THE Earty CrETAN CIVILIZATION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
Discoveries AT Knossos, by Sir Arthur Evans. Volume II: Part I, Fresh 
Lights on Origins and External Relations: The Restoration in Town and Palace 
After Seismic Catastrophe Towards Close of M. M. III, and the Beginnings of 
the New Era, pp. xxii+1-390, 1 map, Figures 1-223, 2 plates in color (VIII- 
IX), 8 supplementary plates (XII—-XIX); Part II, Town Houses in Knossos of 
the New Era and Restored West Palace Section, with its State Approach, pp. 
xiv +391-844, 1 map, Figures 224-559, 5 plates in color (X—XIV, 12 supple- 
mentary plates (XX-—XXX1]I), 3 plans in pocket at end of volume. Macmillan 
and Co., London, 1928. 7/7/0, $45. 

The first volume of Sir Arthur Evans’ monumental work, the Palace of Minos, 
which appeared in 1921, presented a comprehensive survey of Minoan civilization, 
traced from its simple beginnings in the Neolithic Age through the Early and Mid- 
dle Minoan Periods to the close of M. M. III. The second volume, which has now 
come from the publishers in 1928, in two parts, comprising 844 beautifully printed 
pages, more than 560 figures, 7 plates in color, 21 supplementary plates, maps and 
plans, carries on the dramatic story into the New Era of Restoration, the Golden 
Age of Minoan Crete, including the transition from M. M. III and the great Palace 
Period of L. M. I. 

Before resuming the chronological course of his narrative Sir Arthur devotes 
many chapters to the new light which has been reflected on the earlier periods of 
Minoan civilization by exploration and researches since the publication of Volume 
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I. How much has been discovered in these seven years by Sir Arthur himself and 
by others, and what a vast accretion of new material is now available may be 
judged from the fact that nearly 350 pages are required in the volume before us to 
deal with this fresh evidence alone. Among the many interesting matters with 
which these chapters are packed may be mentioned the discovery through recent 
excavation of a group of late Neolithic houses beneath the central court of the Pal- 
ace at Knossos; the further brilliant elucidation of the early relations of Crete with 
Egypt and Libya; the discovery of a transit road from Knossos across Central 
Crete to a port on the Libyan Sea (a road, the surviving remains of which are 
chiefly of later Minoan date, but which probably followed the line of a regular 
route of traffic of E. M. times) together with the road-head, a ‘‘caravanserai,” a 
great viaduct, and a stately stepped approach to the southwestern angle of the 
Palace; a discussion of the connections of Knossos with Anatolia and the East, and 
an account of the recent discoveries at Nirou Khani and at Mallia together with 
their bearing on the problem. One of the most striking passages in this volume is 
that in which Sir Arthur demonstrates that the ‘“‘mysterious” catastrophe which 
laid the Palace in ruins in M. M. III was in reality a violent seismic disturbance, 
and the picture is made intensely vivid by the description of the recent quake of 
1926 and of the author’s personal experiences on the spot. The suggestion that 
the constant liability of the district of Knossos to earthquake shocks explains many 
of the successive destructions of the Palace is one that must command acceptance. 

Turning then to the Golden Age, Sir Arthur discusses the restoration of Palace 
and town immediately after the disaster in M. M. III, describing with a wealth of 
hitherto unpublished material the ‘“‘South House,” the ‘‘House of the Chancel 
Screen,”’ the ‘‘ Royal Villa,’’ the ‘‘ Northeast House,” the ‘‘ House of the Frescoes,”’ 
and the “Little Palace,” with its Pillar Cult,—‘‘ Broad Knossos” of Homeric tra- 
dition; and the volume is concluded with an account of the restored west section of 
the Palace itself: the state approach from the North and West, the newly discov- 
ered Northwest Entrance, the West Court with its Treasure House, the West 
Porch and the ‘‘ Corridor of the Procession,”’ leading to the South Propylaeum, the 
ceremonial South-North Corridor in which the painted relief of the Priest-King 
was discovered, the double facade of the Palace facing the Central Court, with its 
Shrine and Stepped Porch, and the great Central Staircase ascending to the spa- 
cious apartments of the “piano nobile”’ above. 

For a third and concluding volume is reserved the treatment of important sup- 
plementary material belonging to the Golden Age—the miniature frescoes, the bull 
grappling reliefs, the cowboy frescoes, the ivory deposit—and of the remains of the 
last Palace Period, L. M. II, with the “‘ Room of the Throne”’ and its fresco decora- 
tion, Palace Style jars, seal impressions, and inventories of the linear script B. 

The brief summary of the contents of Volume II given above can convey no idea 
of the store of knowledge assembled and utilized to build up before our eyes Knos- 
sos of the Golden Age in its wider setting—a comprehensive antiquarian knowledge 
extending in its broad sweep from Africa and Hither Asia across South, North and 
West Europe to Ireland. All manner of problems are treated, and many obscure 
matters are illuminated by flashes from Sir Arthur's pen. Among the noteworthy 
contributions, if one may venture to single out but a few, are the brief sections 
dealing with early Egyptian ivories and Cretan indebtedness on this side, ancient 
sources of tin and the routes by which it reached the eastern Mediterranean, early 
Mediterranean ships and shipping, inlay work in the Near East, and the hoards of 
bronzes found in and about the Palace at Knossos. Minoan seals and impressions 
and the elements of their designs and their significance are treated passim with a 
wealth of illustrative material, and there is a rich store of information about Mi- 
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noan frescoes, their relation to Egyptian tomb paintings, and their powerful influ- 
ence in other fields of Minoan Art. 

Some of the matters treated are naturally still subjects of discussion, problems 
which are engaging the attention, in friendly rivalry, of scholars of many nations. 
One may not see eye to eye with Sir Arthur in all details. With reference to the 
character of Minoan influence on the mainland of Greece, for example, the present 
reviewer accepts the explanation so cogently set forth by Professor Martin Nilsson 
(Minoan Mycenaean Religion, pp. 11 ff.)._ In regard to the sculptured reliefs which 
once decorated the facade of the Treasury of Atreus, he does not feel the evidence 
from Knossos sufficiently compelling to overturn the dating of the beehive tombs at 
Mycenae, so convincingly established by Mr. Wace. As to the sacral character of 
the knots in faience, and of the ivy leaves on frescoes and on pottery, he finds him- 
self frankly still hesitant. 

But these are after all matters of detail. It is in the presentation and the inter- 
pretation of the manifold remains of Minoan civilization that Sir Arthur's great 
achievement may be recognized, especially in his reconstruction of the ordered life 
and culture of the great Minoan Age, and in the light his researches have shed on 
the puzzles of Minoan religion. The whole forms a significant chapter of history, 
which his efforts more than those of any other have rescued from oblivion. 

Car. W. BLEGEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Vases ANTIQUES DU LouvRE, INDEX ANALYTIQUE DES Trois FAscicULEs (SALLES 

AAG), by E. Poitier, Librairie Hachette, Paris. 

The *‘ Vases Antiques du Louvre,” published 1897-1922, contains 160 plates and 
976 figures or details of the most important Greek vases in the collection (Rooms 
AtoG). The original plan to publish a fourth and final volume on white lecythi, 
Hellenistic and South Italian vases (Rooms K to M) has been abandoned because 
the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum will include them. The present index, then, con- 
cludes the Louvre catalogue and makes the details of its vase paintings readily ac- 
cessible to scholars. A short index of potters and painters and of kalos names is 
followed by a general one which includes not only all other proper names but a 
great diversity of items illustrated by the following: architecture, Asiatics, religious 
ceremonies, geometric decoration, shield devices, exclamations and salutations, 
Etruscan and Greek graffiti, various animals, garlands, strigils, xoana, heads in full 
face and in three quarters view. 

The index is extremely useful and should serve as a model for that of the Corpus 
Vasorum. 

G. W. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Katypon. Erster Vor.Auricer Bericut User pie Dantscu-GRIECHISCHEN 
AUSGRABUNGEN VON KaLypon, by Frederik Poulsen and Konstantinos Rho- 
maios. Pp. 84 with 127 illustrations in 90 plates. Hgst & Son, Kopenhagen, 
1927. 

In 1926 important excavations were carried on at Kalydon, chiefly on the La- 
phrion hill, southwest of the wall-enclosed twin akropoleis, and in the lowland (site 
of the Heroén) southeast of the Laphrion. On the north side of the latter hill, a 
gigantic terrace wall (8.86 m. high, 28.50 m. wide) was excavated. This supported 
the north end of the Doric temple of Artemis Laphria. Three temples, or building 
periods, were discovered here, all orientated north-south, with the entrance on the 
south. Rhomaios dates the successive temples on this spot: I, at end of seventh 
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century; II, ca. 570; III, shortly after 400 B.c. (Poulsen first gave the dates 
ca. 570, after 500, and after 400 B.c., respectively.) 

Temple I is represented by terracotta antefixes with female heads, Temple II 

of poros with wooden columns) by the painted terracotta metopes and by the 
terrocotta sima with the archaic Corinthian inscriptions. Soon after 500, poros 
columns were substituted and marble tiles replaced the terracotta ones. About 
160, the chryselephantine statue of Artemis Laphria by Soidas and Menaichmos 
was dedicated init. (This was later transferred to Patras by Augustus.) Temple 
III, measuring 32.40 x 14.90 m. on the stylobate and with 6 x 13 columns, was en- 
tirely of poros except for the marble sima and roof tiles. The remains of the capi- 
tal, epistyle, triglyphs, metopes, and geison make possible a reconstruction. Note- 
worthy are the red triglyphs. Both the red regulae and the blue mutules had white 
guttae. The metopes were plain. Lion's heads and dog's heads alternated on the 
marble sima. 

The architectural ornamentation from the three temples is well illustrated in the 
plates, two of them being in color. The painted terracotta metopes from Temple 
II rival those of Thermon. Of importance are the inscriptions (numbers spelled 
out) in the Corinthian epichoric alphabet, scratched on the back and top of the 
pieces of the terracotta sima, which enabled the builders to set the sima correctly 
on the east and west sides. To the hitherto known Corinthian numbers, “‘four”’ 
and ‘‘forty,’’ can now be added ‘‘one,” ‘‘two,” ‘‘seven,” ‘‘eight,” ‘‘twenty-one” 
and ‘‘twenty-two” from Kalydon. Possibly the sima was made at Corinth—in the 
time of Periander—and thence shipped to Kalydon. Among the inscriptions 
found here is a well preserved decree of isopoliteia between the Koinon of the Aito- 
lians and the people of Trikka (end of third century B.c.). 

Ruins at the west edge of the hill were surmised to belong to the temple of Apollo 
Laphrios. (This surmise was confirmed by the 1928 campaign.) Southwest of 
the temple of Artemis an altar was discovered and there was evidence that here a 
very old cult went back to prehistoric times. On and around the hill were found 
numerous votive offerings of terracotta and bronze, mostly representations of 
Artemis with a stag anda bow. They date from the Geometric Age to ca. 300 A.D. 
East of the temple a stoa, 10.55 x 64.03 m., with an apse at the northwest corner, 
was uncovered. Its columns and entablature had been of wood. The site of the 
Dionysion was located and a wall built to protect the harbor—probably built by 
the Athenians during the Peloponnesian War—was investigated. 

Below and southeast of the Laphrion, a Heroén of the second century A.D. was 
excavated. It consisted of a peristyle and, adjoining, a structure consisting of a 
Heroensaal, a room for the Lectosternia presumably, a loggia with eight Doric col- 
umns, and otherrooms. In aroom adjoining the Heroensaal were found fragments 
of three statues (second century A.p.) and two damaged but important inscriptions 
referring to the cult of the heroized dead. In the ‘‘Hall of the Heroes” sixteen 
more or less mutilated busts of deities, heroes, and heroines were found. They 
had stood on the bench that ran around three sides of the room and had been at- 
tached to the wall by clamps. These sculptures were of Pentelic marble and are 
likewise dated in the second century a.p.; they seem to belong to a representation 
of the Kalydonian boar hunt, as Meleager and several others may be identified. 
The sculptures are important as they seem to have been copied from, or inspired by, 
works of Skopas, Praxiteles, Timotheos, Bryaxis, and Damophon and by other 
works of the fourth century and the Hellenistic Age. These copies were probably 
made at Patras, because they do not seem good enough for Athens of the second 
century A.D. 

Below the floor of the Heroén, a fine example of a Hellenistic tomb came to light, 
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which reminds one of the tomb at Eretria. From a platform a dromos with nine 
steps lead to the Burial Chamber which has a limestone door (1.70 m. high) carved 
to represent a bronze-sheathed wooden door. The tomb—it had been rifled— 
contained two sarcophagi of stone carved in imitation of couches with carved legs. 
The lids were made in the fashion of a mattress with a pillow. Before each couch 
was a stool, the long one of which is elaborately decorated with a carved scroll- 
and-flower motive. The tomb (of the first century B.c.) appears to have been 
walled up when the Kalydonians were removed by Augustus to Nikopolis. Later, 
possibly in Hadrian's reign, a heroén was built above it. 

The typography of this work is excellent as is also the quality of the paper. The 
illustrations are extraordinarily clear, all of them being in the plates at the back of 
the book. The figures are not always in sequence, due, it appears, to the necessary 
consideration of the sizes of the illustrations (e.g. Fig. 8 comes between Figs. 3 and 
4). There are few misprints; one should read “linken”’ for “‘rechten”’ (p. 37, line 
8 from bottom); fiir for the Danish form (p. 40); Fig. “76” for “75” (Pl. LIID). 
The chart (Pl. I) is the only real defect in the work; not only is it inaccurately ori- 
entated (as explained on p. 5) but it is indistinct. However, a suitable chart will 
appear in the final publication. Messrs. Pouslen and Rhomaios have produced a 
work which scholars in architecture, sculpture, and epigraphy will do well to con- 
sult, for it contains much that is new and of importance. 

J. PENROsE HARLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA 


NEKOLIK ARCHEOLOGICKYCH PAMATEK Z V¥CHODN{fHO BuLHARSKA (Some Archae- 
ological Monuments from Eastern Bulgaria). Publications of the Czech 
Academy of Sciences and Arts. Class I, No.74. Edited by Ant. Salaé, Praha 
and K. Skorpil, Varna. 85 pp., 14 plates. Prague, 1928. 

The present volume is a welcome addition to the small number which are devoted 
to the classical remains on the western shore of the Black Sea in the territory 
now largely included in Bulgaria. It is the joint work of a Czech scholar who 
studied in Rome at the Czechoslovak Institute and did much work at the Ameri- 
can Academy and with the director of the Museum at Varna in Bulgaria. The 
latter supplied the material and the former prepared the commentaries on it. It 
is therefore a product of codperation between the scholars of two Slavonic countries 
and probably is the first example of this since the war. 

The volume discusses selected reliefs and inscriptions of several kinds. Thus 
there are reliefs of the Thracian horseman, and other deities, a long ephebic inscrip- 
tion from Odessus of 215 a.p., dedications, honorary inscriptions, funeral inscrip- 
tions and those devoted to the cult of the dead and Latin inscriptions and bound- 
ary stones. In short, it is a good selection of almost entirely unpublished material 
from this area, and while it contains little important or unique material, it will be 
of great value in enlarging our knowledge of the cults and customs of this region in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. In addition to this, it is an excellent piece 
of scholarly work, well indexed, with summaries in French for those who cannot use 
the Czech text. The photographs are clear and add much to the value of the work. 

We may therefore congratulate the authors on the volume and hope that further 
publications of the same authors and of the Czech Academy will continue on the 
same plane. If they can do so, we can predict an excellent future for Czech 
archaeology. There is much to be done in the study of these Bulgarian remains 
and it is an excellent sign that the Slavonic archaeologists are paying attention to 
a field which has been all too often neglected. There can be little doubt that 
closer acquaintance with this area in ancient times will throw much light on the 
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expansion of classical civilization and the reactions of the Thracian and other 
cultures, and this work is a valuable step forward in the study of this problem. 
CLARENCE A. MANNING 


UNIVERSITY OF COLUMBIA 


EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EN-NASBEH, 1926 AND 1927. A Preliminary Report. By 
William Frederic Bade. Pp. 56. Palestine Institute Publication, No.1. Pa- 
cific School of Religion, Berkeley, California, 1928. $1.00 
During recent years investigation by means of the spade has moved apace in 

Palestine. Among the important sites where excavations have been undertaken is 

Tell en-Nasbeh, seven miles north of Jerusalem. Here Professor Badé with an 

efficient staff of workers has in two campaigns uncovered archaeological remains 

of the greatest importance. What had appeared as a collection of débris with little 
evidence of antiquity visible on the surface has proven to be the ruins of one of 

Palestine’s strongly-fortified towns. For reasons which cannot be enumerated 

here, but especially because of the finding of a jar handle stamped with letters rep- 

resented by MZP in English, Professor Badé believes the ancient city to have been 

Mizpah of Benjamin. 

The report under review, although brief in compass, is nevertheless compre- 
hensive as to details. Its contents may be summarized as follows: a narration of 
events connected with the selection and general survey of the site, followed by a 
valuable table showing Palestinian ages of culture, which are strikingly displayed 
in the various levels found at Tell en-Nasbeh; a description of the massive city wall 
which was unearthed; a graphic disclosure of what was found in the ‘intramural 
area,’’ where storage bins, cisterns, etc., came to light; a portrayal of the significant 
discovery of an Israelite sanctuary and high place; an account of the opening of pre- 
Semitic graves containing typical burial objects; a clear picturing of the interesting 
kinds of pottery which were collected. 

The whole monograph is written in Professor Badé’s inimitable style and is illus- 
trated with excellent photographic reproductions, charts and drawings. True 
science in excavation and recording objects is revealed on every page. Hence one 
may look forward with much anticipation to similar preliminary reports as ar- 
chaeological campaigns succeed one another at Tell en-Nasbeh and above all to the 
larger publication giving the combined results of the completed excavation. Pro- 
fessor Badé’s contributions to our knowledge of ancient Palestine are destined to 
be many. 

P. DouGHERTY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Les RUINS D’EL MISHRIFE, AU Norp-Est DE Homs (Emése). Premiere Cam- 
PAGNE DE Fourties A QaTNa (1924). Par Le Comte du Mesnil du Buisson. 
Pp. 59. Pi. XV. Publications de la Société Francaise des Fouilles Archéolo- 
giques. Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1927. 

Mishrifeh (French Mishrifé) is about halfway on a direct line between Damascus 
and Aleppo. The ruins consist of a high, almost square fortification of earth over 
half a mile on a side, with interior evidences of ancient occupation. Four promi- 
nent openings on the north, south, east, and west sides of the rampart indicate 
where gates gave entrance to the extensive area which was enclosed. This site is 
now identified with Qatna of the Amarna age. 

Preliminary observations at Mishrifeh had indicated that much was to be ex- 
pected from its systematic excavation and in 1924 an intensive attempt to deter- 
mine the real nature of its early remains was made by Du Mesnil du Buisson. The 
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report under review describes what was discovered. There was painstaking scru- 
tiny of the huge embankments. Uncovered walls were searched for evidences of 
architectural methods. Much attention was given to a study of the pottery 
yielded by the débris. Objects of art were collected and tombs were opened for 
possible clues as to the nature of the original inhabitants of this mighty fortress. 
The publication of Du Mesnil du Buisson presents the results obtained in an attrac- 
tive and scholarly manner. Profuse and elegant illustrations add to the value of 
the report. Thus another chapter is added to the long account of a reconstructed 
past. 

RayMonpD P. DouGHERTY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


La Cire PontTiQuE DE Kaui-Acra, CAVARNA, TEKE ET EcRENE, 
by O. Tafrali. Pp. 80, 16 plates. Geuthner, Paris, 1927. 40 fr. 

This Roumanian scholar presents the results of his ‘‘archaeological exploration 
of the coast of the Black Sea between capes Kali-Acra and Ecréné made in 1920,” 
together with ali that has been published about the history and topography of the 
southern littoral of Roumania. Following a classified bibliography and preceding 
a recueil of nine Hellenic and two Latin inscriptions, Part II (pp. 5-61) deals with 
the archaeology and history of the region around Baltchic, which is shown by 
coins, inscriptions, and ancient and mediaeval literary evidence to be the site 
of ancient Dionysopolis. The checkered history of this town—now free, now 
subject to Seyths, Dacians, and Romans—is sketched on through Byzantine 
times. Its floruit was under Commodus and Gordian III. The Romans allowed 
it local autonomy. In addition to the emperors, at least twelve Hellenic deities 
and Osiris and Serapis were worshipped here. More notable than the scanty ar- 
chitectural and scultpural remains, is a Roman tomb of a physician, which shows 
that cremation and inhumation both were practiced in the second century A.D. 
Along with Byzantine fortresses and other remains at the sites mentioned n the 
title, a Dervish refectory with a heptagonal room and round and pointed arches at 
Téké is described. The plates vary in quality and one missesa map. While the 
book deals with sites of slight importance and sketchily perforce, yet it is just such 
studies of small towns which make possible the completeness and generalizations of 
history 

J. PENROSE HARLAND 
University OF NorTH CAROLINA 


ITINERARIA Romana: Vol. I, Itineraria Antonini Augusti et Burdigalense by 

Otto Cuntz. B.G. Teubner, Leipsic, 1929. 12 M. 

The Itinerarium Antonini Augusti was last edited by Parthey and Pinder in 
1848 and a new critical edition has long been desired. This need is now supplied 
by Cuntz who collaborated with Kubitschek in making a careful study of the man- 
uscripts and in establishing their relationship. The text as now constituted is ac- 
companied by a full apparatus criticus and a brief commentary. The value of the 
work is increased further by a full index and a map of the routes. 

A.C. J. 


BILDERATLAS ZUR RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE, RELIGION DER GRIECHEN, by A 
Rumpf, pp. xii, pls. 208. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, D. Werner 
Scholl, Leipzig, 1928. 

This collection should be on the desk of every student of the religion of the an- 
cient Greeks. The novice must have it beside him as a primer of concrete exam- 
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ples for the sake of saving time in gaining a command of a big subject. Though to 
the experienced scholar the collection offers only a relatively small amount of ma- 
terial that is new, yet even he cannot afford to be without it; the relevancy of the 
illustrations, the compactness of their presentation, the wide range of sources from 
which they are drawn make the possession of the work an absolute necessity for 
him 

The preface, though densely compressed as in most works of this kind, is useful 
both as a commentary and as a guide to the organization of the illustrations; it 
also serves as an instrument of cross-reference. As one would expect, such sub- 
jects as the book deals with do not lend themselves readily to organization, but 
despite that Rumpf has succeeded in arranging them into a system that facilitates 
their study and yet does not seem to be unnaturally strained. So far as the nature 
of the illustrations permits the author’s discussion proceeds from the early to the 
late, from the simple to the complex. 

In making his compilation Rumpf has plainly given preference to those illustra- 
tions whose religious significance is not seriously questioned by scholars. At the 
same time, where doubt exists, he exhibits a most admirable caution in refraining 
from putting forth dogmatic interpretations. Rarely does he employ argument to 
sustain a conclusion, and then only with the utmost brevity. 

The preface contains but two or three misprints, only one of which is not imme- 
diately self-correcting; in this instance (p. ix, col. 2, third paragraph, 15th line) 
142 should be read for 242. 

W. SHERWoop Fox 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
Lonpon, CANADA 


BupDHISM IN Pre-CuristiAN Britain, by Donald A. Mackenzie. Pp. xx + 178. 

Blackie & Son, Ltd., London and Glasgow, 1928. 

The book’s thesis is contained in its title. The evidence consists chiefly of a 
claim by the Buddhist king Asoka of religious conquests in Europe (Macedonia, 
Epirus) ; a statement by Origen that Britain of the third century was predisposed 
to Christianity through the earlier doctrines of the Druids and Buddhists; the 
squatting figure of the Celtic god Cernunnos on certain Gaulish stones and coins 
and on the Gundestrup silver bowl, of uncertain date, perhaps 100 B.c., found in 
Jutland. ‘‘The form of the mouth suggests that he is repeating a Sutra.”’ Like 
the Hindu-Buddhist god Viripiksha, Cernunnos grasps in his left hand a horned 
serpent (in India, Naga), and, as Cernunnos is associated with the wolf and the 
stag, so also is St. Kentigern, the patron saint of Glasgow. The Celts extended 
across Europe from Asia Minor to Ireland and constituted an avenue along which 
Buddhism may have flowed on its way from India to Britain. 

This is not all of the picture, but most of the rest is background. It includes 
general diffusionist argument, and what the author calls ‘“‘a good deal of compara- 
tive evidence.”’ But there is no identification by word or name, and philologists, 
at least, will hardly be ready as yet to accept a Celto-Buddhist culture and religion 
for pre-Christian Britain. 

Haro.p H, BENDER 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Art Srupres. Medieval Renaissance and Modern. Edited by Members of the 
Departments of the Fine Arts at Harvard and Princeton Universities. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. 

The current volume of Art Studies is of goodly bulk, there being in all some 
fourteen articles furnishing over two hundred pages of material for the reader. 
It is, as usual, excellently printed, but its illustrative material, one feels, could be 
improved by a printing on a more glossy surfaced paper. As it is the illustrations, 
by their softness, threaten a bit to be artistic. The reviewer is, of course, not 
acquainted with the editorial policy of this journal, but it would appear to him that 
in the division of material a too great proportion has been contributed by writers 
not residing in America. The number of journals devoted to art in other countries 
is greatly in access of the number here, and it therefore would seem possibly a 
mistake to load our own journals too heavily with articles from European writers 
and to reserve its pages for those in this country who are writing critically about 
the Fine Arts. 

In the matter of style there is one instance of poor taste which should not go 
unremarked. Reference is made to the opening sentence of an article by Cather- 
ine W. Pierce which is entitled The Sforza Triptych. It may add to the charm of a 
popular study to begin it with the sentence, “‘I have been amusing myself lately by 
playing with the Sforza triptych of the Brussels Museum,”’ but such a sentence is 
out of place in a publication such as Art Studies. 

Eric Maclagan has contributed the first article which is entitled Michael Angelo’s 
Cupid: Some Disputed Points. The writer quotes at length a correspondence 
between himself and the late Herbert Horne regarding the statue in the South 
Kensington Museum, but leaves the problem still unsolved. The article repre- 
sents a type of fragmentary and premature unfinished exposition which does little 
good in publishing before definite conclusions have been arrived at, and Horne’s 
letters could have been paraphrased and much space saved. 

Decorative Forms of the First Romanesque Style: Their Diffusion by Moslem Art 
by J. Puig I Cadafalch follows. Professor Cadafalch states that the ‘‘ornamental 
forms of the first Romanesque style which had taken definitive shape in the monu- 
ments of Sassanian Persia, were imitated during the tenth century in the facades 
of Cappadocian monasteries and later in the churches of the same century in 
Constantinople.” He then indicates that the style spread, one current north 
towards Christian countries and another south to influence primitive Moslem art. 
To support this theory of Persian origins for the decorative forms of the Byzantine 
and first Romanesque styles, Professor Cadafalch draws attention to convincing 
parallels between Eastern and Western architectural details. He points out, for 
example, that brick arches in the windows of the Palace of Chosroes at Ctesiphon 
are built, naturally enough, in the eastern manner, that is, the bricks are joined 
obliquely to the intrados, and he further notes that this method prevails in the 
first Romanesque style in small ornamental arches and arcades. It exists in the 
eleventh-century cloisters Ivrea. This study contains most excellent graphic 
summaries in the nature of diagrammatic sketches. In this manner there is com- 
pared the ornament used in first Romanesque, Mudejar, and Moldavian architec- 
ture. The interested student will thank the author for his example of clear and 
concise presentation. One can hold little brief except that of earnestness for 
Edward Francis Rothchild’s and Ernest Hatch Wilkins’ article entitled Hell in the 
Florentine Baptistery Mosaic and in Giotto’s Paduan Fresco. Mr. Rothchild and 
Mr. Wilkins remark in an opening sentence: ‘‘It has been noted that representa- 
tion of Hell in the fresco of Giotto in the Arena Chapel at Padua has certain 
analogies to the treatment of the theme in the Florentine Baptistery.’’ True, it 
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has been noted. The writers then proceed to compare and note the similarities 
one by one. Nothing new is added to what we know of Giotto or of the Florentine 
Baptistery. 

Catherine W. Pierce plays with the Sforza Triptych attempting to solve the 
problem of the identification of the personages represented in this devotional 
picture. The author points out that if these people are the Sforzas of Milan, 
accepting Zanetto as the painter, their ages are plainly not in agreement with their 
portraits. After a careful examination of internal evidence, the arms, the armour, 
the apparent ages, and further, of certain historical data the writer concludes the 
portraits those of Alessandro Sforza, his wife Costanza and his brother-in-law 
Rodolfo. She is unable, however, to decide definitely who painted the triptych. 

William Anderson's article on Romanesque Sculpture in South Sweden is 
interesting from the standpoint of the material collected and _ illustrations, 
but his comparisons from a stylistic standpoint are not too convincing. It is 
difficult to follow some of the links in style between Sweden and the south of 
France. 

Raymond 8. Sites writes on Leonardo’s Terra-Cotta Group in the Bargello. Mr. 
Sites compares this group with the horseman represented in the background of 
Leonardo's Adoration of the Magi in the Uffizi, and by further stylistic compari- 
sons with sketches and known works he arrives at the conclusion that the Bargello 
group and the group in the Camondo collection in the Louvre were done by Leo- 
nardo about 1504. 

Joseph Pijoan has contributed an essay on Oliba de Ripoll. There is a question 
whether, in spite of its pleasant tempo, such a work is entirely in place in Art 
Studies. Professor Pijoan says in a Bibliographical Note: ‘‘This article has been 
compiled in the Western part of the United States where, of course, the peculiar 
bibliographical material for the notes is not available. It has been worked out 
with old papers of mine which I believe contain the precise data, but which lack 
part of the references. The reader must needs be content with the following 
incomplete bibliographical information.’’ Why need be content? One feels that 
it would have been better under these circumstances to have omitted the note 
entirely. 

Mr. Walter Read Hovey writes on the Sources of Irish Illuminative Art. He 
traces the spiral from the Aegean decorators through Scandinavia into Ireland, and 
shows the Greek influence in design markings on a stone at Turoe, County Galway, 
by comparing it with the omphalos of white marble at Delphi. Mr. Hovey notes 
the relationship between the design of metal work and illumination, and agrees 
with Rostovtzeff on the importance of South Russia and the Scythian animal 
style in influencing Irish work. As to the origin of the interlace he suggests 
possibly Syria. He isolates in various ornaments the classical and oriental 
influences 

Some additional data on Spanish Frescos is added by Charles L. Kuhn who, in 
an article Notes on Some Spanish Frescos, describes the frescos in the church of San 
Miguel at Tarrasa, those in the Panteon de los Reyes of the church of San Isidoro of 
Leon, the mural decorations of the chapter room of the ruined monastery of San 
Pedro de Arlanza at Burgos. To these are added an unpublished fresco in the 
hermitage of San Pelayo near the village of Perazancas, and a Gothic fresco in the 
apse of the Romanesque church of San Lorenzo at Zorita del Paramo. The notes 
are brief and the frescos much damaged. 

The frescos in the crypt of the church of Monte Maria di Burgusio are described 
with good illustrations by Antonio Morassi in an article entitled Gli Affreschi 
Romanici a Monte Maria di Nurgusio. 
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Next follows a discussion of the Tympanum of la Charite sur Loire by Hermann 
Beenken. 

The award for the longest title must go to Charles H. Morgan, who has contrib- 
uted an essay on 7’he Motive of a Figure Holding in Both Hands a Piece of Drapery 
Which Blows Out Behind or Over the Figure. It is difficult to see the value of such a 
piece of work. Its excuse iconographically might lie in completeness, but this 
article makes no pretense in that direction. 

Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr., has written a scholarly and valuable study of 
Banded Arches Before the Year 1000. Mr. Hitchcock discusses concisely and at 
some length this method of building before the eleventh century. In making the 
important distinction between a use which is structural and one which is decorative, 
he notes that the earliest banded arches of structural development are in the West 
and seem to have their origin in Roman building methods, while the earliest 
purely decorative ones are in the East and seem to be developed from an origin 
farther East. Beginning then with the earliest visible banded arches on extant 
monuments, those of the city walls of Roman Gaul, he traces their development 
and indicates the dispersion of this style. 

The final article is one of interest to the student of Iconography. Curt H. 
Weigelt has classified the Mother Madonna type in a study entitled Uber Die 
** Mutterliche’’ Madonna in der Italienischen Malerei des 13 Jahrhunderts. It is 


reasonably complete. 
JERE ABBOTT 


CuiNnesE ParntiNGs IN ENGLISH CoLLecTions, by Laurence Binyon, pp. 65, 

plates 64, Brussels and Paris: G. Van Oest, 1927. 

In this handsome publication of Chinese Paintings in English Collections the 
emphasis is on the illustrations rather than on the text. The excellent collotype 
plates printed by L. Marotte from photographs by Donald Macbeth of London are 
worthy of special note. In the text of 34 pages Laurence Binyon has given a 
general introduction to the subject of Chinese painting, with the more impor- 
tant characteristics of the periods represented in English collections. The 
brief descriptions and critical notes for each. plate (pp. 37-65) are especially 
helpful 

One learns with surprise that in spite of the interest on the part of Europeans 
during the eighteenth century in the minor arts of China, particularly in porcelain 
and lacquer, it was not until the last quarter of the nineteenth century that Chi- 
nese paintings of note were receivedin England. The first English collection, which 
included two hundred Chinese and many Japanese paintings, was brought home in 
1880 by Dr. William Anderson. Apparently this Eastern art was quickly appre- 
ciated, for the collection was acquired by the British Museum the following year. 
The author tells us that even today collectors do not invest greatly in Chinese 
paintings for the field is too uncertain. It is difficult to date the pieces accurately 
and the signatures are frequently false. 

The present volume includes selections, chosen from all periods, from a number 
of English collections. Among these are some important frescoes belonging to the 
Eumorfopoulos Collection and reproduced here for the first time (Plates VIII-X). 
The T’ang period was famous for its frescoes, but until recent years it was 
thought that all the early frescoes of China had perished. The group recently 
recovered consists of fourteen paintings of large size said to come from a temple in 
Honan 

Perhaps the most charming paintings here reproduced are the landscapes of 
the Sung period. None of these is to be found in the British Museum, but 
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in the private collections of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, Mr. Martin White and Mr. 
Oppenheim (Plates XVII-XXII). These are works of power and majesty. In 
the opinion of Laurence Binyon the greatest school of landscape art the world has 
ever known flourished during the Sung period. 

Kate McK. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


To the Editor, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Princeton, N. J. 
Sir: 

I was astonished to read the review in the last number of your JourNAL, 1929, p. 
159, of my translation of Professor Huelsen’s Forum und Palatin. 

The facts of the matter are these: Professor Carter, first a student and then a 
friend of Professor Huelsen, and first my teacher and then my friend, was by no 
means a collaborator with Professor Huelsen in the Huelsen-Carter, but his trans- 
lator, even as I am in this new book. The book is entirely Professor Huelsen’s 
own, and he is certainly entitled to quote himself as he pleases. 

The section of Sources and Recent Literature was left in exactly the form in 
which it was received; as I intimate in my preface, there was no need to translate it. 
As I explain in the preface, Professor Huelsen himself made some revisions of the 
German edition for incorporation in my translation. In translating the book it 
was my duty to interpret Professor Huelsen to English readers without injecting 
any of my own opinions. How far I have succeeded it is not for me to say. 

As for the remark about the Baedeker, the reviewer is evidently not aware that 
for many, many years Professor Huelsen was responsible for the topographical part 
of it. In quoting Baedeker, he was again quoting his own work. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) HELEN H. TANZER 


HuntTER COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEW YORK 


I have read Miss Tanzer's explanatory statement, but do not care to qualify my 
review because of it. 
G. A. HARRER 
University oF NortTH CAROLINA, 
June 15, 1929 


‘Ioropia ris Snuooias oixovoyias, Touos A’ (ard péxpe 
paxedovixav xpovuv), by A. MyAndreades. Pp. xvi+563. Tzakas and Delagram- 
matikas, Athens, 1928. 

This volume has grown out of the author's revision and reworking of his first 
edition of the ‘Ioropia ris é\Anvixas Snuogias oixovoyias published in 1918. Since 
that time, however, the scope of the study has been extended. The present book 
is Volume I of the first part of a larger Squocias oixovouias which 
is to appear in three parts, dealing respectively with the history of Greek public 
economy, the public debt of Greece, and Greek taxation. 

Mr. Andreades opens his discussion with a brief account of public economy in 
Homeric times, after which he considers Sparta, and then other states of the 
Greek world in classical times, subdividing his study according to the forms of 
government : kingdom, satrapy, tyranny, and free city state. In the latter category 
Athens naturally plays a conspicuously prominent réle, and almost half the book is 
devoted to a separate treatment of the public economy of Athens. Anyone who 
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has made a study of this field will appreciate the splendid tribute paid by Mr. 
Andreades to the monumental work of August Boeckh (pp. 244-245). 

In general, the study of each topic is divided into a consideration of expenditures 
and receipts. In the case of Athens the expenditures are listed as (a) for the 
public safety, (b) for internal administration, (c) for the demos. The receipts are 
grouped together as (a) regular (domestic and foreign) and (b) extraordinary. 
Throughout the book are numerous excursuses and appendices. 

The inquisitive student will probably be disappointed to find that no answer is 
attempted for many of the moot questions of Athenian finance. For example, 
there is no discussion of many of the problems raised by the well-known Kallias- 
decree (1.G., I?, 91/92). Mr. Andreades has often been content to accept the 
opinion of some other modern scholar, or to state divergent opinions without trying 
to draw any conclusion from them (e.g. the discussion of the expenses of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war on pp. 274-275). References to modern secondary authorities are 
numerous, but original source material is—in my opinion—too infrequently cited. 
Where references to Attic inscriptions are given, one would prefer a citation from 
the later edition of the Corpus (editio minor) rather than from the C.J.A. (cf. p. 
273, note 5). Neither edition of the Corpus has been included in the bibliography. 

But we must, nevertheless, be grateful to Mr. Andreades for giving to us this 
handbook on Greek public finance. Its value is in many ways enhanced by the 
fact that it was written not by a man primarily historian or archaeologist, but by 
a man who is recognized in Athens and abroad as an authority on questions of 
public economy. The usefulness of the book is increased by copious notes, and by 
a bibliographical appendix and indices which were prepared by students of Mr. 
Andreades at the University of Athens. 

B. D. Meritr 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


LES MONUMENTS DES CROISES DANS LE ROYAUME DE JERUSALEM: ARCHITECTURE 

RELIGIEUSE ET CIVILE, by Camille Enlart. Text, 2 vols., pp. xvi +216, 541; and 

2 albums. Geuthner, Paris, 1925-1928. 600 frs. 

M. Paul Léon refers to this work as a preface to Enlart’s well-known L’Art 
gothique et la Renaissance en Chypre (published in 1899), and this is an apt charac- 
terization. As in the former work, his aim was to study the influence of the 
Occident in the Orient, the spread of Medieval French art into other lands. He 
explains (Vol. I, 159) that he does not present a study of the mosaics or the paint- 
ings because they are not French in style. He mentions only briefly, and rarely, 
Oriental influences on the West. He recognizes other influences, Lombard at 
Tripoli (I, 77), German at Nazareth (I, 132), but he declares that the religious art 
of the Holy Land was most influenced by, and akin to, the art of Burgundy and 
Provence. He thinks that Spiers (Architecture East and West, London, 1905) was 
entirely wrong in the belief that the inspiration of the art of the crusaders was 
Sicilian. 

Enlart’s work, however, is important not for his theories or conclusions, but for 
the thorough study of each monument, for the breadth of knowledge and power of 
observation which made it possible for him to point out influences and resemblances 
between the buildings in Syria or Palestine and those in other lands. His mas- 
tery of the literature of his subject is remarkable, and a list of the works cited by 
him would form an excellent bibliography. 

Volume I of the text, after some ‘‘general considerations,” discusses details of 
architecture and its accessories, summarizing the material to give a presentation of 
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the usages of the crusaders. Volume II contains descriptions of individual build- 
ings, arranged according to their location, alphabetically. These descriptions are 
intended to serve as piéces justificatives for the summaries in the first volume. 
When a building had been well described Enlart made his account very brief, 
although frequently making corrections or additions from his own observation. 
For some buildings not previously described, there are long and important dis- 
cussions. He attempted to include all buildings of the crusaders of which records 
are extant, even if he had not been able to study them. The two albums contain 
196 plates, frequently with several figures on a plate; the total number of illustra- 
tions in the albums and in the volumes of text is 599; these are well selected and 
well reproduced. There is an index (incomplete), a table showing where the figures 
are to be found, and several sets of additions and corrections. Enlart was in- 
defatigable in his labors to make the work as perfect as possible. 

Unfortunately he did not live to see the last volume published. And this great 
work is marred by many errors; some due to carelessness in proofreading, ¢.g., 
Roehricht’s name is misspelled repeatedly, the King Baldwins are confused, e.g., 
Baldwin I is represented as buried in 1131, Baldwin II as alive in 1149, etc. The 
résum(¢s, in Volume II, of historical facts for the several localities are unreliable, 
e.g., p. 107, the statement about the liberation of King Baldwin and of his brother 
Amaury by Saladin as a condition of the surrender of Ascalon to him in 1189. 
These faults are inexcusable in a work of such solid erudition and value by a great 
master. Dana C. Munro 


AGNOLO Bronz1no, His Lire aNp Works, by Arthur McComb. Harvard Univer- 

sity Press, 1928. 

This is an admirable book of discriminating taste and persevering scholarship— 
the work of an orderly and sensitive mind. When compared with those vast 
inchoate volumes dealing with the history of art, under which the shelves of our 
libraries groan, McComb’s work is a triumph of prolonged and cautious study 
carefully presented in well-thought-out form. 

The subject is both important and attractive. Bronzino, though never ranked 
with the traditional ‘‘great masters,’’ has always had a high reputation. His 
masterful technique has insured him against the ups and downs of aesthetic fash- 
ions and his manner, both in portraiture and allegory (unimportant external 
trappings disregarded) comes strangely near the inner vision we form for 
ourselves of things. At his best, he is exact without meanness, monumental with- 
out overemphasis. The world in which he lived had forgotten the exciting intel- 
lectual upheavals of the preceding century when reason for reason’s sake gave 
way to experiment for the sake of novelty. Observation, a matter of fact dexterity 
expressive of repose and concentration, an exclusive elegance, a faultless, if some- 
what stiff and official, objectivity—these are the qualities that the second third of 
the sixteenth century cultivated and admired, and these Bronzino’s work strictly 
and dispassionately reflects and preserves. Angelo, as court painter, was part of 
an overorganized society—a bureaucracy of quite modern implications. He and 
his contemporaries clung to Michelangelo's forms, but had no inner kinship with 
the sombre convulsions and overwhelming mental discords that brought them into 
being. The battle of Montemurlo marked the end of an age. 

McComb has realized this, neither exaggerating Bronzino’s gifts nor under- 
estimating his faults. He not only sees the artist in relation to his environment 
but, more difficult still, he has perceived that, no matter how convincing our 
chronological sense may seem to be we can never recover the emotions of the 
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past. That is one of the reasons why a just interpretation of Bronzino’s allegori- 
cal and religious pictures has been so difficult: what we find ‘‘mannered”’ is often 
merely a peculiar twist of form, the emotive causes of which we can no longer 
understand. 

But in his portraits Bronzino neither baffles us nor leaves us cold. We have to 
make no effort to commune with them. Bronzino’s vision of the human docu- 
ment has remained, certain brief intervening periods of different taste excepted, 
valid to our own times. In its larger aspects, he may be said to have ‘“‘fixed”’ the 
ideal of European portraiture. Perhaps McComb may be tempted to develop 
those pages of his book that deal with the obscure problem of Bronzino’s influence 
on later portrait painters, in a separate study, the social and artistic implications of 
which would be of unusual interest. No one is better fitted to do so than he. But 
he did well to exclude so complicated a problem from the scope of his present 
undertaking. 

There are, however, those who may have wished that, as a sidelight on Bron- 
zino’s mentality, he had printed, or better translated, the painter's literary re- 
mains. The artifice of the generation of Lorenzo, the Magnificent, is known to us, 
but the studied prose and verse of a hundred years later has, with the exception of 
Varchi, been neglected. Can we realize the intention of Bronzino’s portraits if we 
do not know how the taste of his sitters corresponded to their characteristic facial 
expression, their bibelots, their clothes? 

Museums and private collections contain an extraordinary number of pictures 
ascribed to Bronzino, but only a small number of them are authentic. These 
McComb has sifted out with skill, using all the resources of archaeological meth- 
odology controlled by a sensitive reaction to quality and design. In the sub- 
divisions of the documentary side of his book, as well as in the catalogue of au- 
thentic pictures, he follows a strict and concise arrangement that makes reference 
to the material involved simple and informing. In the presence of such an array 
of data it seems ungracious to point out omissions. No one can visit all the 
collections in which a possible Bronzino may hang. It would, in fact, be a futile 
task, since most of such obscure pictures (the improbable delightful ‘discovery ”’ 
excepted) are school-pieces 

In this latter category should be placed a bust portrait of a woman, in the de- 
pressing Museum of Amiens, that McComb does not refer to. She wears a lace 
gimp and gold chain. Her faintly wall-eyed look and asymetric features suggest 
Bronzino’s Pontormesque manner, but the execution is too tight for the years 
when he followed his master closely. 

The style of the book is clear and easy to read, free from obvious effort and 
restrained in tone. Only rarely did the reviewer come upon sentences he would 
change. That beginning ‘‘It is not, on the whole,”’ on page 12, seems to contain 
an unnecessary ‘‘but,”’ and ‘“‘examplar”’ (page 17, note 1) is an awkward variant of 


“example.” 
For a publication that is not an ¢dition de luxe, the volume is well printed and 
tastefully bound FREDERICK MorTIMER CLAPP 


Paris, June 2, 1929 


PERSONAL NAMES FROM CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF Cappapocta, by Ferris J. 
Stephens. Yale Oriental Series, Researches, Vol. 13.1. Pp. xi + 98. Yale 
University Press, 1928. 

In the year 1912 the Yale University Press published the first volume of its 

Oriental Series on the ‘‘Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of the 
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Cassite Period,” by Albert T. Clay. The book represented an enormous amount 
of work and proved subsequently an invaluable aid in the study of Mesopotamian 
conditions in the second millennium B.c. For the study of proper names not only 
has a peculiar bearing upon the language, but it also brings out, to a certain extent, 
the religious background of the period in question. 

A recent addition to the Yale Oriental Series also deals with proper names from 
cuneiform documents; the provenance, however, is in this instance ancient Cappa- 
docia. Originally a non-Semitic country, Cappadocia was early in the third 
millennium invaded by the Assyrians, who established there a number of thriving 
business colonies. The business records from those colonies contain, as might be 
expected, a large number of Semitic names, together with an almost equal number 
of personal names that go back to the native stock or stocks. In view of the fact 
that so little is as yet known of the early history of Cappadocia, Dr. Stephens’ 
monograph comes at a very opportune time. The author has collected all the 
names occurring in published Cappadocian texts as well as on several hundred 
tablets that are as yet unpublished. The exhaustive list is followed by an analysis 
of the elements of which the names are composed. Some of the groupings of the 
elements must be considered, as the author himself warns, as tentative.' But 
this is to be expected in a work in which one half of the material belongs to an 
unknown language. The arrangement of the volume follows the example of 
Clay’s earlier work, and the book is quite appropriately dedicated to the memory of 
that great Assyriologist. With his thorough and judicious presentation Dr. 
Stephens has done much for Cappadocian studies, and his little book is certain to 
be received warmly both by the philologist and the historian interested in the 
subject. 

E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT History. Volume VII. The Hellenistic Monarchies 
and the Rise of Rome. The Cambridge University Press (MacMillan and Co., 
New York, American agents). 

This generous volume of nearly a thousand pages has twenty-six chapters de- 
voted to the Hellenistic monarchies of the third century and to the story of Rome 
from her foundation to the beginning of the second Punic war. American, French, 
English, and German scholars have contributed studies in their special fields, thus 
giving more of an international character to this great work. The general plan is 
excellent. A study of Hellenistic art is deferred to a later volume. A minor 
criticism is the lack of a chapter on Carthage and north Africa. The history of 
Carthage is scattered through the chapters on Sicily, Spain, and the Punic war, but 
this is hardly adequate for the great rival of Rome. 

The conquests of Alexander changed the currents of Greek civilization, but in 
the new channels there was a greater infusion of Oriental ideas which added neither 
strength nor permanence. Politically the ideals of Greek democracy and the 
narrow individualism of the city state were abandoned by the Hellenistic king- 
doms, and they borrowed from the East a bureaucratic system of administration 
which ultimately passed on to Rome. The leading ideas of the new age, the de- 
velopment in literature, philosophy, science, and mathematics, are adequately 
discussed. For the historical events the evidence is scanty and often contradic- 


‘ Attention may also be called to the fact that the problem regarding the readings 
of the DIN-sign (p. 3) has been solved by Thureau-Dangin, Le Syllabaire Accadien, 
p. 37. 
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tory. Mr. Tarn has admirably utilized the existing material to present a reason- 
ably clear picture of the monarchies and the Greek leagues. 

The interpretation of the legends of early Rome is particularly difficult. In the 
study of this mass of material historical criticism has exercised its ingenuity for 
over half a century, and the pendulum has swung from an almost complete rejec- 
tion of the ancient tradition to a belief that there is a certain amount of truth 
concealed in the narratives of the Roman historians. Archaeological investiga- 
tions have proved a material help in reconstructing the history of early Rome. 
Unfortunately the progress of excavations in Italy, though rich in results, has been 
retarded by the difficulty of operations on a large scale in Rome itself or on sites 
occupied by modern towns and villages. In general the authors have taken a 
conservative position in dealing with the history of Rome. There is a good criti- 
cism of the tradition, and the archaeological evidence is fully utilized. The kings 
are restored as historical figures. The Servian reforms are ascribed to Servius 
Tullius. The Etruscans are considered by Mr. Last to be of Italic origin, and he 
limits their domination of Rome to the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. In the 
account of the origin of Roman institutions the traditional version is in the main 
accepted. The growth of the Roman state, the federation of Italy under her 
hegemony, and the first struggle with Carthage constitute a record of great achieve- 
ment which is recorded in the remainder of the volume. A chapter on Illyria by 
Mr. Holleaux and on Spain by Mr. Schulten prepare the way for the story of the 
domination of Rome over the older great powers in the Mediterranean world which 
constitutes the main theme of the next volume. ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Les Vases DE L’Hératon, by Charles Dugas (Exploration archéologique de Délos 
faite par I’Ecole Francaise d’Athénes, X). Pp. vi+202. Portfolio of 70 
plates. De Boccard, Paris, 1928. 

Professor Dugas, who recently gave us a monograph on Cycladic pottery, here 
provides an account of the vases discovered in the Heraion at Delos worthy of the 
importance of the find, which was remarkable for its size and variety and added 
notably to the material of rare Cycladic groups, besides furnishing novel types of 
more familiar wares. An acute interpretation of the statistics of the discovery 
serves as introduction; the relative abundance or scarcity of certain forms and 
styles is explained, and it is well brought out how the find illustrates the conquest 
of the locality first by Corinthian and later by Attic pottery. Catalogues of the 
wares represented are then given, each list being prefaced by a scholarly discussion 
of the group. The descriptions of the individual vases are helpfully minute, and 
great care has been taken with the illustrations; the photography is as a rule very 
sharp and clear, and where photographic reproduction is from the nature of the 
object inadequate, drawings have been added, many of them in color. Special 
interest attaches to the vases of the class which Dugas has named “‘Island” ware 
(corresponding to the old “‘ Melian” category), the polychrome plates and a batch 
of Rhodian aryballoi which taper in Protocorinthian fashion. Corinthian ware, 
much of it commonplace, takes up a good deal of room; but the author's scrupulous 
treatment of it will be approved. In the Attic series there are examples of a rare 
and beautiful class of phialai, but the numerous black-figured vases are on the 
whole disappointing. The fragments of red-figured ware are few; one vase Dugas 
attributes to Oltos, convincingly. It is pleasant to find this scholar in the ranks of 
the connoisseurs, to whom he has been a little cold in the past. Altogether, this is 
a well-planned, sound and handsome work. H. R. W. Smitx 
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American School 
of Classical Studies 


at Athens 
THE SGULPTURAL COMPOSITION OF THE NIKE 
PARAPET 
Puate VII 


DiNnsMoor’s extremely alert technical observations on the Sculp- 
tured Parapet of Athena Nike,' combined with Heberdey’s exact and 
detailed study of the sculptures themselves,’ have brought an in- 
tricate and baffling problem so close to its solution that the chance- 
comer, by combining the architectural with the sculptural evidence 
a little more intimately, may have the unexpected fortune of finding 
the original arrangement of the Parapet. 


I. ATTRIBUTION 


Only very tentative and desultory attempts have been made to sort 
the reliefs by assigning them to their various sculptors. Had the 
problem ever been seriously attacked, it would long since have 
been apparent that the masters were sufficiently individual to be 
easily distinguishable. Out of six executants, two are distinctly 
inferior in technical ability, one is much superior, and two are dis- 
tinguished by highly individual mannerisms, leaving only one of the 
six to cause qualms and a more careful sifting of the evidence. 

It is impossible in mere photographs to accumulate this evidence 
adequately; but certain differentiae of the six masters can be indi- 
cated verbally and illustrated pictorially by characteristic passages 
from their work. And this will at least serve to indicate the method 
and the type of evidence on which the attributions are made. 

1. Master ‘‘F’’—if we may glorify his anonymity with such a 
name—has a marked leaning toward spacing drapery ridges widely 
and with monotonous regularity. Figure 1 illustrates this trait per- 
fectly and shows* how strongly developed a mannerism it can be- 
come. On this criterion alone, the following inevitably group 
together: 

3 (KK), Nike with bull. 
16 (K), Nike to left. 
17. Nike with shield. 
18 Nike adorning trophy.‘ 


1A.J.A., 1926, pp. 1-31. 
Jh. Oest. Arch. XXI-XXII, pp. 1-82. 
3 | owe the photographs of the Parapet sculpture to Prof. Bernard Ashmole, who 
is collaborating with me on a republication of the Reliefs. 
‘ For illustrations of these sculptures, see Casson’s Catalogue of the Acropolis 
Museum, or Heberdey’s article in Jh. Oest. Arch. I., XXI-XXII. 
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Two of these (3 and 16) are actually parts of the same slab. Heber- 
dey suggested and even advocated this; but for some reason he 
omitted to point out, though it must have been perfectly familiar 
to him, that the Uffizi relief proves the connection by copying (in 
reverse) these same two figures (Fig. 2). 


Ficure 1. Detaim rrom 16 (K) By Master “F” 


The style of all four of these fragments is dry and hard, without 
inventive variety in the detail or any freshness and charm in the 
execution. The line systems are geometrically of the simplest sort 
and so openly spaced that there are hardly any shadows. 

2. Master “C” has a very different weakness. His particular 
foibles are to work in excessively shallow relief and to draw drapery- 
lines which mismodel the nude,—an astonishing fault for the Phei- 
dian School. In transparent passages, just because his ridges have 
so little projection, his furrows cut actually into the flesh. Both 
faults are particularly glaring in the Nike kneeling on the back of 
the sacrificial bull (27 = DD), a detail of which is illustrated in Figure 
3; but recur almost as disconcertingly in the Nike with drapery 
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3 (KK), py Master “F” 


Neo-Atric RELIEF IN THE UFFIZI (HERE PRINTED reversed 


FIGURE 2 


4 
15 (K) |" 

\ 
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caught over her wings (6=D). So peculiar are both these fragments 
in their shallow carving and perverse drapery-lines, that commen- 
tators have been perplexed and suspicious about them. Casson 
even suggested that 27 might be a Roman restoration or copy. 
Among the dozen very small fragments from the Parapet, 1007 
(Heb. 16, Dins. QQ) has been queried as not belonging to the Parapet 


Figure 3. Detar From 27 (DD) ny Master “C” 


at all, because of its shallow carving; and 798 (Dins. RR) has been 
left similarly uncertain. Both are, however, in the faulty manner of 
Master “‘C.” 

The breast and shoulder of 6 (D), with the peculiar flattening of 
the drapery ridge over the breast, is paralleled in 25 (Heb. 1, Dins. 
I*) and less obviously in 24 (G),—with which, as Heberdey re- 
marked, the wing fragment 23 (AA) belongs. Other more minute, 
but equally definite, criteria support these attributions, which were 
already plausible on technical grounds, inasmuch as 23, 24, 25, and 
27 all have the cutting in back which assigns them to the portion 


of the west flank bedded on the euthynteria and lowest step of the 
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temple. 26 (W) for this same technical reason belongs with this 
group. 

3. Master “A” shows a fundamentally different hand. He is 
extremely virtuose with the chisel and is very fond of leaving the 
marble in the chisel-state without working the cuttings down to a 
finer finish. But he is so addicted to the tool that he cannot resist 


Figure 4. From 11 (A) Lert, BY MASTER 


the temptation of over-elaborating his work with short chisel-strokes, 
so that he loses himself in the immediate passage under his hand 
and ruins the long sweep of drapery-lines and the broader contrasts 
of light and shadow. Figure 4 from the Nike restraining the bull 
(left of 11=A) illustrates this manner. The clear profile of each of 
the drapery ridges has been destroyed by secondary chisel-furrows. 
From Figure 5 it can be seen that precisely the same mannerism 
recurs in 13 (GG). From Figure 6, a detail from the upper part of 
11 left, Master “A’s’’ remarkable chisel-dressing can be studied. 
It recurs so accurately in Figure 7, a detail from the shoulder of 5 
(L), that even in the photograph one can make the attribution of 
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this fragment to the same technically remarkable hand. Finally, 


the feathering of the wings (in which the various masters differ 


distinctively) is identical in 13 (GG) and in the Nike before the 
trophy on the right face of the corner-slab 4 (B). Here, too, the 
chisel-work in the finer drapery folds is unmistakable. 

As we have seen, the Nike with the bull on the left half of 11 (A) 


Figure 5. rrom 13 (GG) spy Master “A” 


is the work of a master who is so diligent with his chisel that we are 
reminded of that contemporary of his, Callimachus, whom they 
nicknamed ‘‘catatexitechnus,”’ ‘“‘semper calumniator sui nec finem 
habentis diligentiae.””! It is very surprising, but absolutely indis- 
putable, that the other half of this same slab, the Nike rushing dra- 
matically away, is the work of another master, a master with unmis- 
takable mannerisms based on a fundamentally different style. 

4. A long run of line in brilliant calligraphic swing is Master 
“B’s” outstanding attainment. Instead of the sharply edged and 
cross-fretted ridges of Master “A,’’ the drapery folds here (Fig. 8) 

Pliny, V.H., XXXIV, 92 
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are tubular, as though with unescaped air inside them,—an effect 
intensified by a trick of nicking them at the bends, as though they 
would not completely yield to pressure. The furrows, on the other 
hand, are not at all sharply rounded or concave, and often are en- 
tirely flat, like parts of the background plane, out of which the 
ridges rise suddenly and vertically. At the bottom, the ridges are 


Figure 6. From 11 (A) LEFT, BY MASTER 


quite literally tubular, being sliced open along a ragged swirling 
hem. 

The puff, like the brooch of an ancient fibula, which blows out 
at the ankle (Fig. 9) of the Nike at the right of 11 (A) recurs at the 
ankle of the Nike to the right of the trophy on 10 (U). The tubular 
drapery ridges recur on the Nike at the left of this same slab (H). 
It is a further characteristic of this master that he loves to fork and 
subdivide his ridges, constructing at times a veritable railroad-yard 
of points and switches. 

The sinks and pockets in the overfold of 10 left (H) recur on 15 
(J), and the bifureating tubular ridges recur on the overfold of 8 
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(R). The latter attribution is assured by the identical feather- 
ing of the wings on 8 and 10, with tapering quills and branch-like 
incisions. 

5. Master “ E”’ is such a superlative craftsman and artist that he 
leaves us in no doubt over his handiwork. Schrader unwittingly 
singled out his contributions to the Parapet when, in searching for 


Figure 7. Deramw From 5 (L) ny Master “A” 


parallels to the Aphrodite of Fréjus (° Venus Genctrix’’), he selected 
1 (C), 2 (M), and 12 (O) for illustration.'. Our master has a love of 
long untroubled drapery lines with rich deep shadows between highly 
detached ridges. He understands the drill, but is not fond of it; 
he uses the chisel masterfully, but conceals its marks by an exquisite 
matte finish (not a glossy polish, which is antipathetic to the fifth 
century tradition). He works with extreme grace in transparent 
drapery and suggests the nude modelling by the curvature of the 
drapery ridges with the utmost skill. The lovely Sandalbinder 
12 (O) is his, and detached from all the parapet by their magic, as 


' Schrader, Phidias, figs. 318, 319, 320. 
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well as by these less elusive traits of style, are the seated Athena 1 
(C), the standing Nike who apparently adorns a trophy, 2 (M), and 
the fragment of a left foot and lower leg, 14 (V), which is probably 
the most perfect piece of carving of the entire Parapet. 

6. We are left with Master **D” for our last. His style partakes 
of “B’s” and ‘“‘E’s” and is the only difficult one among the six. 


Ficure 8. Detar From 11 (A) RIGHT, BY MASTER 


The seated Athena 28 (E) has the step-cutting which assigns it to 
the west flank. As there are so many fragments of ‘*C’s” work 
which belong on the temple steps, the north half of the west flank 
must be “(C’s,” leaving the south half of the west flank for “ D.”’ 
Dinsmoor has fixed the southwest corner slab as 1 (C). The wing 
on its left face, therefore, belongs to “‘D” and, with its emphatic 
marking of the outermost feather and the careful indication of the 
interior detail, allows us to attribute the beautiful wing fragments 20 
(Heb. 6, Dins. HH*) and 21 (X) to the same master. 9 (N) 
must be by the same hand as 28 (E), while 7 (Q) in spite of a 
considerable resemblance to “B’s” style must also be by “ D.” 
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I have studied these fragments repeatedly, each time with a more 
detailed conviction that they are the work of the same artist; but by 
elimination they are in any case left on our hands, so that they must 
necessarily be grouped together under the only remaining master. 
‘““T)”’ is one of the best of the six; but less of his work has survived, 


Figure 9. Detar 11 (A) RIGHT, BY MasTEeR 


and partly for that reason and partly because he may have been 
influenced by the brilliant mannerisms of ‘‘B” and the superlative 
technical knowledge of ‘‘ E,”’ the attribution of his work is the only 
difficult stylistic problem which the Parapet has to offer. 

In order to make these results useful for the reconstruction of the 
Parapet, they may be tabulated: 


Master ‘‘A”’ 


4, 5, 11 left, 18 =B, L, A, GG). 
Master “B”’ 
8, 10, 11 right, 15 =R, HUYNN, A, J). 


Master “*C”’ 
6, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 798, 993, 1007 D, AA, G, I*, W, DD, RR, JJ, QQ). 
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Master ‘‘D”’ 


1 left, 7, 9, 20, 21, 28. (=C, Q, N, HH, X, E,). 
Master 

1 right, 2, 12, 14. (=C, M, O, V). 
Master 

3, 16, 17, 18, 19. (=KK, K, P, 8S, T*). 


II. RECONSTRUCTION 
If we consult Dinsmoor’s remarkable and unimpeachable recon- 
struction of the east and north flanks,' we observe that everything 
to the left of the central axis of the fourth slab of the north side 
belongs to our Master ‘‘A,”’ while the figures to the right of this 
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Figure 10. PLAN oF THE NIKE BasTION AND PARAPET. (T=TROPHY; 


A=ATHENA; A BLACK HALF-CIRCLE INDICATES A WATERCHANNEL) 


dividing line are by Master “B.” There is, therefore, immediate 
evidence that the masters did not work helter-skelter, but contrib- 
uted distinct seciions of the Parapet. Consequently we are entitled 
to interpolate the remaining work of Masters “‘A’’ and “ B”’ in the 
vacancies of Dinsmoor’s scheme. 

To begin with Master “B,’’ Heberdey already suggested, apart 
from all considerations of stylistic resemblance, that 15 (J) showed a 
Nike beside an altar and that it belonged immediately ahead of the 
Nike in front of the bull (11 A). With the available positions now 
reduced to V and VII North (see Figure 10), it is evident that Heb- 
1 4.J.A., 1926, Plate I. 
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erdey’s conjecture was correct and that 15 (J) belongs in V left 
(position 12 on Dinsmoor’s reconstruction). On the evidence of 
the grille holes, 8 (R), the only Nike with her head still on her 
shoulders, fits perfectly the right of this same slab, but not the 
right of slab VII. It is possible that she belongs at the left of VII, 
but this reduplication of two Nikes both holding greaves is not likely. 
If she belongs in V, she has apparently turned away from the trophy 
to watch the sacrifice at the altar, as indicated on Plate VII. 

The important thing, however, is that we must assume that the 
center of the flank (IV and V) showed a sacrificial scene, with the 
victim being led up to the altar, at which attendants are waiting. 

If we turn to Master “‘ A,”’ we have only a single figure of his un- 
placed. 5 (L), a Nike probably holding, as Heberdey declared, a 
quiver, either confronts a trophy immediately or is moving up to a 
trophy from the slab next adjoining on the left. Such an episode 
cannot be introduced in the small gap on the east spur and conse- 
quently belongs on the north flank. But since the corner slab 
already shows a trophy, the new trophy must be in III, not in II, 
an arrangement which is also demanded by symmetry with VI and 
VIII. 5 (L), therefore, is either the right-hand figure in II or the 
left-hand figure in III. In either case, we are forced to imagine a 
trophy in the center of III. 

Our interpolations, in spite of a little leeway, have given us the 
key to the composition of the north flank. At either end is a trophy, 
with Athena seated at the extreme right. Trophies also occur at 
the center of the next slab but one, counting inward from the ends; 
and these frame a sacrificial scene on the two central slabs, with a bull 
being led to sacrifice at an altar. The slabs next to the end ones, 
between the trophies, contained Nikes in attendance, perhaps stand- 
ing still, perhaps moving up with armor for the trophies. 

The arrangement was, therefore, one of completely symmetrical 
balance according to the formula: 


RK R R R 
p ATTENDANTS p puLL ALTAR P ATTENDANTS p 
H H H H 
Y Y Y Y 


with Athena to emphasize the corner at the turn to the western 
flank. 

A technical detail demands mention. There is a waterchannel 
cutting near the east edge of the first and fourth slabs of this north 
flank. If the spacing was symmetrical, we should expect a third 
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cutting near the east edge of the seventh slab also; but as this is 
missing, we can (for the present) only conjecture its existence. 

Let us turn to the southern flank of the Parapet. 

Dinsmoor assumed that the southwest corner slab resembled the 
peculiar obtuse-angled northwest corner in its proportions, and gave 
both its faces a length shorter than the normal. But the Parapet’s 
other rightangled corner slab—at the northeast—has one short face 
(m 0.95) and one of normal length (m 1.24); and it is perfectly possi- 
ble that the southwest corner had the same. The slab in question 
(1=C) shows Athena seated at the very corner, facing right, with 
traces of the stump of a trophy behind her foot. The rest of the slab 
is broken off and there is no way of estimating its original extent— 
at least, so it has always been assumed. But 2 (M) is by the same 
master, and shows a Nike stretching out her hands to the left as 
though to adorn a trophy. And if we put these two fragments 
together, so that the Nike in 2 touches the vertical prolongation of 
the trophy stump in 1 in the same way that the Nike touches the 
trophy on 18 (S), we shall not merely have a slab of normal length 
(between m 1.20 and m 1.24), but the spacing of the grille holes in 
the top of 1 and 2 shows that this slab must have been m 1.209 long. 
In Figure 11 the metal grille is spaced along the top, and the line of 
the grille bar is carried down through the headband of the Parapet 
wherever the holes of the grille have been preserved on the marble. 


182 


FicgureE 11. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE WEST END OF THE SouTH FLANK 


A second observation is corollary to this. If we accept the length 
of the corner slab as m 1.209 and space the grille holes for two more 
slabs of average length (m 1.228), the grille holes on the last slab will 
fall precisely as they occur on the Sandalbinder (Fig. 11). As this 
has already been assigned on stylistic grounds to the same master 
as 1 and 2, we can searcely doubt that we have hereby recovered 
its correct position in the Parapet. 

The only other fragment from Master “ D’s” hand is 14 (V) from 
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the left edge of a slab. This, then, presumably belongs on one side 
or the other of the Sandalbinder slab, 7.e. to II or IV South; but we 
shall have to leave its exact position momentarily in suspense. 

Since the north flank belongs to Masters ‘‘A” and “B,” and the 
step-cuttings assign the west flank to Masters ‘‘C” and ‘“ D,” and 
Master ‘‘E” is now in possession of the left or western half of the 
south flank, it follows by elimination that to Master “‘F”’ belonged 
the other half of this south flank. We recall that this sculptor’s 
very characteristic—though perhaps not altogether admirable— 
work included a bull led to sacrifice (3+ 16), a Nike bearing a shield 
(17), and a Nike crowning a trophy (18). That the bull belongs in 
the center of the flank (V South) is revealed by the tell-tale evidence 
that, like the corresponding scene on the north flank, it shows a 
waterchannel cutting near the eastern edge of the slab. That these 
cuttings are at the left of the slabs from the north flank, but at the 
right of those from the south, is not a discrepancy but a most signifi- 
cant confirmation; for the inference is obvious. The slab with the 
bull must belong in V South, and our little fragment 14 (V) about 
which we were hesitant, must belong in II, since it, too, has a water- 
channel cutting near the eastern edge of the slab. Exactly as in the 
north flank, the south was composed of a series of 8 slabs with water- 
channels near the east edge of the first, fourth, and seventh slabs 
from the east. 

This technical detail gives us the clue to the composition. The 
Nike with the shield (17) and the Nike with the trophy (18) are 
parts of a single trophy slab adjoining the scene of sacrifice; and 
there is the further implication that IV once showed an altar and 
that the Sandalbinder on III was part of a trophy scene. This last 
assumption might seem far-fetched and unlikely, had not good 
fortune happened to preserve the Munich relief! upon which a 
wingless replica of the Sandalbinder actualiy confronts a maiden 
wreathing a herm—mutatis mutandis for the Parapet, a Nike adorn- 
ing a trophy. 

Finally, the trophy on 19 (Heb. 2, Dins. T*) can only go at the 
extreme east end of the flank (VIII South). 

The scheme of composition for the south flank accordingly 
emerges, 


T 
R R R R 
p ATTENDANTS P ALTAR BULL P ATTENDANTS Pp 
H H H H 
Y Y Y 


1 Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaeler Gr. u. Roem. Sculptur, 342 A. 
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with Athena to emphasize the west corner. The formula is the 
same as for the north flank, with the exception that the end trophy 
combines a Nike with the Athena. This unimportant addition is 
due to the slightly greater length of the south flank occasioned by the 
geometry of the obtuse northwest angle, as a glance at the plan 
(Fig. 10) will make clear. It is true that we are only assuming that 
the south flank stops at the east after the eighth slab; but as we have 
no more available masters and no more unassigned pieces of sculp- 
ture, it would be a gratuitous creation of difficulties to destroy the 
symmetrical response of south flank to north by assuming that the 
sculpture of the Parapet continued. We must conclude that, in 
spite of Dinsmoor’s perfectly cogent reasoning,' the parapet sculp- 
ture did not extend to the Propylaea, but stopped (as Heberdey 
imagined) exactly opposite its own eastern end, as in Figure 10. 
South balanced north as closely as possible, with the short east spur 
as an episodic hors d’oeuvre. 

We are left with the west flank still to be reassembled, and with 
Masters ‘‘C”’ and “D”’ between whom to divide it. 

We have already seen that the excessive number of ‘‘C’s”’ pieces 
with the step-cutting at their back (5, against 1 of ‘‘ D’s’’) indicates 
that to ‘‘C”’ belonged the northern half of the flank, along the temple 
steps. Coincidently, the west return of the southwest corner shows 
a wing of the same style as 20 and 21, which are, therefore, “ D’s”’ 
work. Further than that, we have little technical evidence to go 
on. Grille holes and dowels help very little here, as most of the 
figures have been broken away at the top and at the edges. For 
this reason the original composition cannot be discovered with 
certainty, in spite of the knowledge that all the fragments with the 
step-cutting must somehow be grouped on six slabs. 

On the evidence of the few existing grille holes, 23+24 must 
belong at the right of either II or IV West; and if, as Heberdey 
thought, 25 belongs in the right half of a slab, it also must belong in 
one of these two positions. Now the sacrificial scene of the Nike 
slaying the bull presumably belongs near the center of the flank as 
Dinsmoor argued and as the analogy of the other two flanks strongly 
implies. As neither 24 nor 25 would form an harmonious right half 
to this fragment, 27 cannot go in IV. Neither can it belong in VI, 
since this would crowd the seated Athena (28), which is “ D’s”’ work, 
off the temple steps, contrary to the precise evidence of the cutting 
at its back. Hence 27 must go in V, leaving 28 in VI. 


'A.J.A., 1926, p. 3. 
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In that case, 25 as an attendant on the sacrifice is more appropri- 
ate in IV than 23-24 with its violently contrasted motion; and 23-24 
is relegated to the right half of II. 

26 (W) suits the right of either III or V. As it is pretty surely 
by “C,” it goes better in III. Otherwise the flank cannot be 
evenly divided between “‘C”’ and “ D.” 

Heberdey remarked that 21 appeared to be the wing of a figure 
engaged atatrophy. As the end slab IX is short for two figures and 
long for a single one alone, it probably showed a Nike facing left 
toward a trophy. Hence 21 cannot be immediately adjacent in 
VIII, but belongs in VII. This forces 20 into the left of VIII. 

9 (N), an attendant, belongs at the right of V, VI, or VII and 
the location of 7 (Q) is equally arbitrary. 

Symmetry calls for trophies in I and III to balance those in VII 
and IX. 6 (D) is accordingly appropriate for the left of III. 

The various minute fragments attributable to Master “C’’! 
may be distributed almost ad libitum in the vacancies still remaining. 
It may, however, be observed that several of them may belong to I 
and that the considerable number of small discrete pieces which 
seem to belong to the north or west face of this obtuse-angled corner 
slab is not a matter of surprise, since a block of such shape could 


not have been readily used as building material and was certain to 


be broken up. 

From all this argumentation it is only too apparent that there is 
still considerable leeway in the possible arrangements of the west 
flank and that from such a fragmentary state of preservation no 
certainty is possible. Yet in spite of the available variants, the 
compositional scheme emerges with more than a fair degree of 
probability: 

R 

P ATTENDANTS I ATTENDANTS Pp ATTENDANTS Pp 

BULL ATHENA H H 
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with the actual act of sacrifice consummated at the exact center, and 
the attendant goddess immediately beside it—much as the east 
flank of the Parthenon frieze centers on a ritual act and displaces the 
gods to either side. The composition is therefore exactly modelled 
on that of the other two flanks, but is a little more strictly balanced 
and centralized. The small additional length of this flank is com- 
pensated by adding a third slab to the central group. 


1798, 993, 1000, 1007, and 4838. 
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Plate VII summarizes the reconstruction, but is not intended to be 
dogmatic on the west flank, for which several minor variants are 


permissible. The rest of the Parapet is certain, within a negligibly 
unimportant margin of choice. It is strikingly apparent that the 
whole scheme of arrangement echoes that of the Parthenon frieze. 
The little east spur by the stairway is episodic in character, like the 
west flank of the Parthenon frieze; north and south echo one another, 
moving symmetrically parallel toward the fourth side, which is 
exactly balanced on its central axis. 

Six sculptors worked in pairs, each pair dividing a flank, with the 
short east spur falling for lion’s share to the chief artist. Out of the 
total 50 figures, Master ‘“‘A’’ carved the first 10 and thereafter each 
of the other five masters contributed 8 consecutive figures. That 
such a scrupulously fair division of the task in hand made collabora- 
tion on the same slab of stone inevitable in two instances is obvious 
theoretically and, to any who will study the Nikes with the bull on 


11 (A), obvious also on the stone. 
Ruys CARPENTER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
ATHENS, GREECE 
ADDENDA (TO PLATE VII) 

I hope that the great master of cramps and dowels will not take me to task for 
dowelling both fac “es of consecutive blocks and thereby committing the same mis- 
take as Heberdey.* On Plate VII I have shown the parapet slabs overlapping the 
dowel-beds because these latter are considerably wider than the actual dowels. 
In one bed on the north flank of the Nike bastion there are fragments of the iron 
dowel itself, and in others there is the discoloration from the iron to show that the 
dowels were about 514 cm. broad, whereas the dowel-beds are about 9 em. broad. 
I assume that the dowel-beds were thus cut in order to facilitate the setting and 
leading of the dowel, but that the slab extended only as far as the dowel and not 
the whole width of the cutting. This explanation is confirmed by an instance 
in which the dowel-bed narrows down as it deepens, and by the evidence of the 
grille holes, which harmonizes more closely if the slabs are set as suggested. The 
question could be settled by measuring the plaster-smeared dowel-cuttings in the 
parapet slabs themselves; but these are at present so placed as to be inaccessible. 
We may, however, infer from Heberdey’s remark that the width of the dowels is 
only measurable on the dowel-beds (l.c. p. 3) that the cuttings in the slabs were 
considerably shallower. In fact, it is probably this observation which led him to 
the erroneous assumption that the slabs had dowel-cuttings in both faces, with the 
sum of the cuttings in the two slabs equal to the longer cutting in the bed. 

I differ from Dinsmoor in two details of measurement which affect the arith- 
metic of the grille spacing. (1) On 11 (A) I measure the first grille hole (with 
Heberdey) at m .230 from the left edge, and the whole length of the slab at 1.229. 
Dinsmoor’s m 1.237 is correct for the baseline of the slab, the left corner of which 
has however been faultily restored in plaster. In connection with this same flank, 
I see no reason why the fragme nt Y with the wing of a stooping figure should not 
be the upper right corner of 10 (U), just as the small bit of drapery, frg. 1010, 
almost certainly belongs in the ted. right corner. (2) On the west flank I 
measure the distance from the northwest corner to the first dowel-bed somewhat 
greater than Dinsmoor. In consequence, all the grille holes are shifted by an 
equal amount to the north. The only effect is the possibility that 23-24 may 
belong in IV instead of in II. 


* Jh. Oest. Arch. I., XXI-XXII, p. 3; contra g. Dinsmoor in A.J.A., 1926, 
pp. 10-11. 
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ARRETINE SIGNATURES FOUND IN THE EXCAYVA- 
TIONS IN THE THEATRE DISTRICT OF CORINTH 


Puiate VIII 


A CERTAIN amount of Arretine and pseudo-Arretine ware has been 
found in the excavations at Corinth conducted under the general 
supervision of the American School in Athens. Not ail of this is 
available for present publication, but signatures found by Dr. T. 
Leslie Shear in his campaigns of 1925 to 1928 are here reproduced, 
together with references to some others found in previous campaigns, 
and a few general observations. 

Sherds found in Corinth can naturally be expected to throw some 
light on the manufacture of provincial terra sigillata, for not all of 
what has been found came from the shops at Arezzo and elsewhere 
in Italy. Dragendorff,' indeed, takes the view that ‘no local 
sigillata industry developed in Greece, since typical forms are lack- 
ing, being either Italian, Asiatic or South Russian, and the few 
seals found are Latin.”’ But it seems possible that among the 
settlers in Corinth of Augustan times or later there may have been 
freedmen from the figlinae of Arretium, and that these continued the 
manufacture of “ Arretine” ware, either under their own names or 
under those of their former masters, as independent producers. 
It is also possible that work was carried on in Greece by immigrant 
overseers, capitalized directly from Italy. The pottery of Cn. 
Ateius from South Gaul* and of C. Sentius from Asia Minor* 
furnishes a parallel for this practice. Similarly the note to C.J.L., 
III Suppl. 7310, 3, on lamps inscribed Romanensis: ‘ Notabile est 
lucernas ita inscriptas, ut significaretur eas non Romae factas esse, 
sed secundum consuetudinem Romanam, tam saepe in partibus 
Graecis inveniri. Nam ut teste Festo, p. 61, Romanenses et His- 
panenses et Sicilienses negotiatores dicitmus qui in alienis civitatibus 


' Bonn. Jb., 96, 1895, p. 82, and ibid., 101, 1897, p. 140 

? Oxé, Bonn. Jb. 101, 1897, p. 27; Déchelette, Les Vases Céramiques Ornés de 
la Gaule Romaine, I, p. 16. 

§ Zahn in Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, p. 445. I am not altogether convinced 
however, by Zahn’s attribution of an Asiatic factory to C. Sentius; the evidence 
is too slender for a dogmatic statement. Still less do I find ground to assume an 
Asiatic factory for the gens Munatia on the basis of the three sherds inscribed 
BAACTI | MOTN (Blasti Munati), two from Pozzuoli and one from Catania 
(loc. cit., pp. 444, 445). Petronius is authority for a large Graeco-Latin popula- 
tion in his own day in the Neapolitan district; unless there is evidence to the 
contrary, I should place the factory of Munatius in the vicinity of Pozzuoli itself 
Oxé, Ath. Mitt., 52, 1927, p. 219. 
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negotiantur,' ita Romanensis lucerna est facta non Romae, sed ab 
opifice Romano extra urbem consistente.’’ Granting the note to 
be a correct interpretation, doubtless the same situation applied 
among potters of table ware; though as far as Corinth is concerned, 
nothing in the present area of the excavations has been recognized 
as a potter’s shop of any kind or period. 

The signatures naturally divide themselves into two main classes, 
the Latin and the Greek. Most of the former are already well 
known, and references to their occurrence elsewhere in the Roman 
world will be found below. In this connection it should be mentioned 
that it has sometimes seemed worthwhile to include references even 
where the connection does not seem very close, and that similarly, as 
in the cases of Nos. 3, 13 and 26, some possible parallels have been 
omitted as being too conjectural. In addition to those here edited, 
the signatures: C°’TETI|PH'RO, Mahetis, CRESTI, RASINI, 
AAEZANAPOT, C-R SII, L:VMB, VMC and others have been found 
at Corinth. Anedition of Arretine and allied ware from the Keramei- 
kos at Athens by Dr. Oxé appears in the Athenische Mitt’ eilungen;? 
of similar finds at Priene by Zahn in Wiegand-Schrader;* of a 
Tiberian and post-Tiberian potter’s establishment at Tschandarli 
by Loeschcke,‘ which establishes an industry in both decorated and 
plain sigillata for a time subsequent to the best days of Arezzo, 
strongly influenced by Italian work; and of sigillata finds at Ephesus 
by R. Heberdey.® Other than that, however, comparatively little 
interest has been shown by excavators in Roman pottery on Greek 
sites, with the result that it is hard to set up standards by which to 
judge the finds of any individual site. Nevertheless, it is suffi- 
ciently established that Arretine or psuedo-Arretine ware was at 
least widely, if not thickly, distributed throughout Greece, for 
almost every museum has a sherd or two. 

A further hindrance to the study of Greek signatures lies in the 
fact that they have ordinarily not been published where they do 
exist. C.J.L., XV, has a very few, and the other volumes occasion- 
ally include one or two Greek names; but ordinarily they are felt to 
lie outside the province of the Latin epigrapher. The attitude of 
Mommsen in his note to III, 6546, is typical: ‘ Exclusi ex hoe re- 
censu quae mihi Graecae visae sunt."’ For much of the information 
I have been able to gather on Greek Arretine signatures, as well as 
for help on many other points with this paper, I am greatly in the 

‘Cf. Staatsrecht, 3, 287. 

? LIT, 1927, pp. 213-224. 

Priene, pp. 430-449. 


* Ath. Mitt., 37, 1912, pp. 344-407. 
>In Forschungen in Ephesos (1906), I, pp. 167-176. 
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debt of Dr. Oxé. The Greek names are well worthy of increased 
study from students of Roman ceramics. It is possible to note that 
the Greek inscriptions consist sometimes of names not originally 
3reek, but transliterations of Latin. Of these may be noted AVI 
(No. 35 of this edition), BTPMOC (C.J.L., X, 8055, 66, from Pom- 
peii, stilo scr. ante cocturam), and BAACTI MOTN (C.J.L., X, 8056, 
65.66), which seem certainly to be the names of Gavius, Firmus, and 
Blasti Mun(ati). It is not surprising that in the first the A 
should be open ard the V ligatured with it, or indeed that the V should 
appear as a letter at all, nor in the second that the I should be 
transliterated as T,—these are the kind of mistakes expected from 
one not very familiar with another language, beside which there is 
plenty of inscriptional evidence that the Latin V was not a fixed 
Greek letter. Dragendorff cites PLV!/SIV, which he interprets 
as being I!\ovciov transliterated into Latin characters,! and 
Anthes gives COEr ANV (KOIPANOT) from Smyrna, which furnish 
good supporting parallels for the practice from Latin into Greek. 
The former also gives? the seal KOIPANOYT and that of XAPIC, 
noting that both are cut very finely and that ‘‘die Hasten alle mit 
kleinen Piinktchen, wie es bei Gemmeninschriften iiblich ist, enden,”’ 
from which he suggests that originally potters used their signet rings 
to impress their trademark. However, there is no hint of that tech- 
nique in the Greek seals found in the present edition, except that 
they are quite as well cut as genuine Arretine seals. These three 
seals cited by him are all from Asia Minor, together with AIATMOQN 
and SPA . . . * Asia Minor unquestionably had a terra sigillata in- 
dustry of its own, with seal impressions in Greek and with charac- 
teristic vase-shapes strongly suggestive of the Arretine, without sac- 
rifice of their own individuality. Since the citations for KOIPANOT 
are all Anatolian, and since the Anatolian industry is established, we 
must conclude for the present that Greek signatures, with the possi- 
ble exception of TAVI, were imported from the East, while at the 
same time Corinth was receiving genuine Arretine ware from com- 
peting factories in Italy. Dragendorff leaves open the question 
whether the Asiatic figlinae preceded the Arretine or were their de- 
scendants; it is sufficient to say that regardless of which type of pot- 
tery was first in the field, it was soon followed by the other.‘ 


1 Bonn. Jb., 101, 1897, Zur Terrasigillataindustrie in Griechenland, Kleinasien, 
Siidrussland und Aegypten, p. 142; Zahn (loc. cit., pp. 431, 445), on the other 
hand, interprets this signature as either Plusius or P. Lusius, in the former case 
a Greek worker signing in the nominative in Latin letters, as was frequent in 
Arezzo, or in the latter case connected with TR-LOISIO (C.J.L., X, 8051, 21, 
and elsewhere). I incline to follow Dragendorff. 

2 Loc. cit 

Corrected by Zahn, loc. cit., p. 436, to EPM (HZ) or E PM (OT). 

* But see also Oxé, Ath. Mitt., LIL, 1927, p. 218. 
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The decoration of the ware found at Corinth is in general not as 
good as the best Arretine. Several sherds from the recent excava- 
tions show the field decorated in low relief with rosettes, palmettes, 
sinuous water plants and the other conventional space-fillers. A 
fine fragment of a crater showing centaurs drawing Hercules and 
Omphale (the latter, together with accompanying figures, supplied 
from the similar bowl in the Louvre, and signed by Tigranus M. 
Perennt) is published by Dr. Shear in this JourNauL.!. The stamp 
used in impressing the figure of the complete centaur, 7.e. the left 
one of the team, is in the possession of Mr. James Loeb, and will 
shortly be edited, with others, by Dr. J. Sieveking; moulds and 
sherds with the same representation occur frequently in the Museo 
della Fraternita dei Laici, Arezzo. Aside from this, there are 
three fragments that depict a scene. (1) A very mutilated fragment 
shows only the right arm of a man bent down behind his body 
to thrust from waist-high what seems to be a spear. The body and 
most of the spear are missing. On the same piece are several 
registers composed of the “laurel leaf’’ pattern® and small incisions. 
(2) A sherd approximately 70 mm. across, shows a man nude to 
the waist with body half turned to the right and head turned 
over the right shoulder looking back. He seems to be walking to 
the right or seated, holding a sword in his left hand while his right 
arm swings free behind him. Over his left shoulder hangs the 
corner of a garment undoubtedly continued below the waist, 
which is all lacking. His head seems to have a rough, light beard, 
which can hardly be attributed to imperfect impression; the thorax 
and right-arm muscles stand out well, but the left arm, by which the 
sword is held, is not apparent in the relief at all. His height from 
waist to eyes is about 30 mm. Behind him, to the left of the sherd, 
is some drapery, and toward the figure in the drapery his gaze is 
directed. It is possible that this second figure is seated, but it is 
entirely missing except for the drapery mentioned. (3) A sherd 
approximately 90 mm. wide by 70 mm. high is the lower part of a 
bowl, but is without any of the foot, base or signature. The scene is a 
woman nude to the waist, crouching or seated, facing left, apparently 
warming her hands at a fire, over which she is slightly bent. The 
fire is indicated by a small tongue of flame and two long wisps of 
smoke continuing diagonally to the left off the area of the sherd. 
The left third of the fragment is merely drapery, apparently hanging 
from a wall or some other object of considerable extent. It might 


‘XXX, 1926, p. 445-6. A signature of Perennius is edited by Zahn, loc. cit., 
p. 438, as the only Italian-made sherd found at Priene, and | suspect strong 
Perennian influence in the die figured by Loeschcke, Ath. Mitt., 37, 1912, pl. xxx. 

2 Cf. Chase, Cat. of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, “Author’s note.” 
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even be an outstretched arm, but of this there is no indication. 
The woman may be making an incantation of some kind. The 
whole scene is cut off at the bottom by a row of bosses about 8 mm. 
in diameter. The distance from the top of the bosses to the top of 
the woman’s head is about 45mm. While the piece shows evidences 
of good workmanship, there are also crudities that mark it as 
distinctly inferior to the best. 

There is also a small fragment in very low relief with an ovolo 
register at the top. The principal decorative feature is a bearded 
head (Dionysus?) wearing a sort of high-standing cap with a 
decorative motive across it. A “laurel leaf’’ pattern runs behind 
the head, and below this are small rosettes with a long pendant like 
an exclamation point dropping below each one. The maker in- 
tended connection between the rosettes and pendants, but used 
separate dies to impress the mould, with the result that the latter are 
a little too deeply impressed and not always correctly centered with 
reference to the rosettes. Flowing ribbons hang from near the ears 
of the head and are looped under the chin. On the inner surface 
are the small horizontal marks usually indicating wheel-made 
pottery, but the vase was unquestionably mould-made, and the 
same marks are found running vertically on the outside, indicating 
that the glaze was applied with a brush. On the inside they may be 
either one thing or the other.' 

There are several different small figures used on the vertical rim 
that was frequently added to a bowl or plate to give it extra depth. 
These are employed in the usual way, much more sparingly and 
with quite a different feeling from that which produced the bowls 
with their principal areas crowded with decorative motives. Among 
these are a head in full face; a small Cupid seated; a small Cupid 
dancing and playing a double pipe; a Cupid remotely suggestive of 
the Victory of Brescia, perhaps inscribing a shield; a small lion 
springing; a small lion charging to the left; a small fish; numerous 
rosettes of various forms; and double coils connected by a single 
strand, resembling an Ionic capital, usually upside down. These 
may represent handles, and are assigned to the time of Tiberius.’ 
Among the Cupids can be traced that humor which was often felt in 
miniature figures in ancient times, and has already been noted by 
Hermann for the frescos of the House of the Vettii at Pompeii, with 
which these sherds are roughly contemporaneous. Such figures were 
clearly applied, having been already turned out in quantity in 


‘On the technical questions connected with Arretine manufacture, cf. A. Del 
Vita, “I Vasi di Arezzo-Osservazioni Technologiche,”’ soon to appear in Vol. | 
of the Atti del 1 Congresso Nazionale di Studi Romani. 

2 Oxé, Ath. Mitt., 52, 1927, p. 221. 
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moulds of which the British Museum specimen! and those in the 
Arezzo Museum are examples. In one case, showing a Cupid 
seated and holding something in his hand, though it is impossible 
to say what,—it is about the size and shape of a pair of small hand- 
cymbals,—there is enough of the dish left to reconstruct it all except 
the signature: foot, interior height, 19 mm., exterior height, 11 mm.; 
base, inside radius, 82 mm., outside radius, 89 mm.; inside height of 
perpendicular sides, 20 mm.; distance from foot to outer edge of 
base, 31 mm. _ Inside the foot the base is slightly concave on the 
under side and slightly convex from edge to center above. The base 
has three pairs of incised rings, roughly 22 mm., 31 mm. and 39 
mm. from the inside of the base to the rim. Between the outer two 
pairs of rings are incised lines, slightly diagonal to the radii. The 
shape is thus roughly that of Dragendorff 1 or 3.2. Another small 
part of a rim has a crudely cut figure most resembling a dolphin or 
some other marine animal, but the identification is hindered by the 
fact that the figure is not complete. 

In the preparation of this study in Arretine ware I have been 
particularly assisted by Dr. Oxé, of Crefeld, Germany. I must 
also express appreciation to Dr. Shear, who has permitted me to 
publish this material from his excavations, to Robert W. Sanders, 
Fellow of the American Academy in Rome, to Mr. Stillwell and to 
Mr. James Loeb. 


List OF SIGNATURES 
References in this list to Gamurrini are to his Le iscrizioni degli 
antichi vasi fittili aretinit, Rome, 1859. References by volume and 
number only are to C./.L. 


1 (Plate VIII) Atei 


Foot, outer diameter, 39 mm., inside height, 3 mm.; base, flat on 
bottom, bulged considerably at center on top, diameter, 30 mm.; 
sides break up sharply for 30 mm. (measuring along them) to a point 
29 mm. from the under level of the foot. 

II 4970, 51; III 6010, 19.6636, 2; III Suppl. 12014, 135. Add. 
Postrem. 14148* p. q; V 8115, 10; V Suppl. 1080, 3; VII 1336, 96; 
VIII 10479, 8; VIII Suppl. 22645, 36; IX 6082, 98; X 8055, 7 (Pom- 
peii). 8056, 48; XI 6700, 100; XII 5686, 81; XII Add. p. 860 ad 
5686, 82h; XIII 10009, 43; XV 5007. See also Hagen, Bonn. Jb. 
119, 1910, p. 267; ibid. 122, 1912, p. 369; Heberdey in Forsch. in 
Ephesos, 1, p. 168. 


‘ Room of Greek and Roman Private Life, Case H, E46, wrongly labelled as a 
mould for jewelry, but correctly interpreted by Birch, Ancient Pottery?, p. 565. 
* Bonn. Jb., 96, 1895, pl. 1. 
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Oxé, Bonn. Jb. 101, 1897, p. 33, assigns all sherds of Ateius found 
along the Khine to the time of Augustus, and Loeschcke (Keram- 
ische Funde in Haltern, p. 19) to later than 11 B.c. 


2 (L.) Avilli 

Foot, inside radius, 12 mm.; base, bulged at center above and be- 
low; sides rose at an uncertain angle 15 mm. from center; traces of 
sides and foot remain. 

II 4970, 75; II Suppl. 6257, 186, STEPAN|AVILLI; III 6546, 3 
(Athens); III Suppl. Add. 13552, 52, Avil(li) Ma( ); V 8115, 14. 
15; V Suppl. 1080, 6 99; VIII 10479, 9; VIII Suppl. 22645, 58; XI 
6700, 125. 130; XIII 10009, 66; XV 5036. See also C. Avillius 
Nym( ), Ser. Manius Arvillius, A. Avilius Clarus, ete. 


3 L. Aivilli?] 

Base, generally flat underneath, slightly concave above, and would 
have run into a cup shape, radius, 21 mm. 

See the preceding. 

4 Camuri 

Base only preserved, sloping gently at edge, probably into shallow 
bowl. Foot very low. 

II 4970, 114; III Suppl. 12014, 178. Add. Postrem. 14148°* a-d; 
V 8115, 24, 76c; V Suppl. 1080, 9; VIII 10479, 11; VIII Suppl. 22645, 
16. 17; X 8056, 25; XI 6700, 29; XI Add. 8119, 27; XII 5686, 167; 
XV 4955; Heberdey in Forsch. in Ephesos, 1, p. 168. 

See also No. 6. 

The absence of this signature from C./.L., XIII, points to its 
being later than the development of Gaulish sigillata, 7.e. when 
there was no longer competition in Gaul and Germany from Italian 
factories. 

5 Camur(i) 

Foot, inside height, 5 mm., diameter, 60 mm.; side preserved to a 
point 60 mm. from the center of the base and 21 mm. from the lowest 
foot level. 

See the preceding. 

6 (C)amur(i) 

I am indebted to Mr. Stillwell for the drawing. 

See the preceding, and cf. III 6546, 1, ADMVR (Athens). 

See also the correspondence from Drs. Dessau and Oxé quoted 
in my article in the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
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Vol. VII, s. v. Camuri, on the correct reading of this name. But 
there was clearly never an initial C on this stamp. 


7 Q. Cast(rici?) Ve(t . . ) 


‘ 
Foot, outside diameter, 32.5 mm., inside height, 9.5 mm. 
VIII Suppl. 22645, 81; XI 6700, 175; XV 5088. 


8 Uncertain, perhaps Celer 

Apparently lacked a foot; base, flat above, slightly concave below, 
with a concave depression of 18 mm. diameter and 1.75 mm. depth in 
the center of the under side; the under side commences to slope up 
32 mm. from the center, but there are no traces of sides on the upper 
surface. The sherd is darker than the average, perhaps from ex- 
posure to fire, and the glaze has been broken on prominent parts, 
e.g. the edge of the seal. It may well not be genuine Arretine, 
though its quality is much better than some of the pseudo-Arretine 
sherds found in the excavations. 

Celer, Celeris and Celerio appear II 4970, 129; VIII Suppl. 22645, 
91; IX 6082, 20; X 8056, 82; XI 6700, 177; XII 5686, 214. 216; 
XIII 10009, 83; XV 5091. 5092; and elsewhere. 

9 Corneli 

I am indebted to Mr. Stillwell for the drawing. 

II 4970, 141 4971, 4; II Suppl. 6257, 50-52, Suppl. Add. 6349, 13; 
III Suppl. Add. 13552, 60; V 8115, 34; V Suppl. 1080, 145; VIII 
10479, 17; VIII Suppl. 22645, 113-118; X 8056, 101-108. 157. 285; 
XI 6700, 204-259; XI Add. 8119, 16-19; XII 5686, 260; XIII 10009, 
91. 94-96; XV 5116-5151. 

Cornelius was active in the closing years of the reign of Augustus 
and the opening years of the reign of Tiberius. (Haehnle, Arretin- 
ische Reliefkeramik, Stuttgart, 1915, p. 12 f.) One sherd signed 
by him is datable before 16 a.p., at the beginning of his activity 
(Loescheke, Keram. Funde in Haltern, p. 174). 

10 Derasticanis 

Foot (completely preserved), inside height, 8 mm., outside diam- 
eter, 53 mm.; base, slightly concave, probably for bowl, longest pre- 
served diameter, 63 mm. 

_XI 6700, 553b, ERASTICANI. 553c, C-ERASTICANI. 553d, 
DERASTICANIS. ‘De interpretatione nondum constat. Exempla 
urbana C. XV 5516 Dressel excepit sic: a DERASTICANIS, b 
DERASTICANIS ut nostrum d, ratus intellegendum esse De(met- 
rius?) Rasticani s(ervus). Id nomen gentilicum exhibent titulus ur- 
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banus C. VI 7224 L. Rasticanus Abinnaeus et C. XIV 2470, ubi lec- 
tum est LRASTICANIVS | ABASCANTV(s). Certe abiciendum 
quod proposuit Dragendorff Bonner Jahrb. 96/97, p. 47, Erastus C. 
Anni afferens sigillum mutilum C. II 6257, 75.”—Ihm, ad loc. 
Dressel ad XV 5516, where he also gives a third reading, DERASTI- 
CAN, adds: “In tegulis si impressa essent sigilla legerem de ( figlinis) 
Rasticanis. Sed figlinarum nomina in vasculis non sunt obvia. 
Gentem Erasticaniam perperam statuerunt Cavedoni et Gamurrini 
(ef. Gamurrini, n. 371, 372).” Cf. also XI 6700, 555 and XV 5517, 
which show L-RAST-PRE and XI 6700, 554, L-RAST-AVG. 
All specimens of all numbers quoted are in planta pedis. 

It is perhaps noteworthy that this seems to be the first signature of 
Derasticanis found outside the Italian peninsula. 


11 Derasticanis 

Foot, inside height, 22.5 mm., outside height, 21 mm.; base, flat, 
partially preserved. 

See the preceding. 


12 | De]rasticanis 
Foot, inside height, 10 mm., outside radius, 36 mm.; base, flat for 
a radius of 35 mm., then a perpendicular break of about 1 mm., and 
a very gentle slope outward, of which there remains almost nothing. 
See the preceding. 


13 For( ) 

Foot, outside height, 6.5 mm., inside radius, 19 mm.; the vase was 
shaped somewhat like No. 48, very much flattened out to a shallow 
double curve, so that the exterior of the lip, to which the rim was 
presumably added, is only 18 mm. from the lowest level of the foot, 
and parallel to the locus of points 42 mm. from the center. 

It is uncertain whether the break in the surface to the right of the 
lettering is the trace of the toes of a planta pedis or is quite inde- 
pendent of the stamp. 

V 8115, 46, FOR | FOE; VIII Suppl. 22645, 144; XI 6700, 298; XV 
5218, “ p. p. sinistrorsum.”’ Cf. also Fortis, Fortunatus and similar 


names. 


14 (C.) Gavi 


Foot, low, outside diameter, 47 mm.; base, flat, bulging above and 
below at center, inside diameter, 41 mm.; sides, about as in No. 31. 
II 4970, 127. 128; II Suppl. 6257, 41; VIII 10479, 14; VIII Suppl. 
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22645, 86; XI 6700, 306; XII 5686, 209; XIII 10010, 508 (probably 
Cautus); XV 5224. 

Most of the above references are to Cavius, but the correct 
interpretation is, I think, Gavius. Q. Gavius, L. f., is mentioned XI 
1845 (Arretium), and Gamurrini (p. 57) and Ihm (Bonn. Jb. 102, 
1898, p. 124) locate the factory of C. Gavius in the vicinity. 

See also No. 35 of this collection. 


15 M{ 


Foot, completely preserved, outside height, 9 mm.; base, flat, 
diameter when completed not much greater than 90 mm. 

This signature is not to be identified with Mommo, whose work 
appears at Pompeii and elsewhere, and who was a South Gaulish 
potter (Atkinson, J.RS. 4, 1914, p. 31). It is more likely 
MARI| M.-F, for which I am unable to find parallels. 


16 A. M(annei?) Pru(dentis) 


Foot, only indications preserved, inside radius, 29 mm.; base, 
flat above at center, sloping up slightly at edges and bulging slightly 
at center below. 

XI 6700, 356, A-M-P, in p. p., 364; XII 5686, 504, A MI; XV 
5300; Gamurrini, No. 340. 


17 C. Mefr . . ] or C. Me[mmi] 


Similar in shape to No. 44; base, outside under-diameter, 42 mm. 

III 6546, 7 (Athens); III Suppl. 14148° 1, C-MER; V 8115, 71, 
CMER; VIII Suppl. 22645, 235. 236; X 8056, 213, C-MER; XI 
6700, 377, CMER; XV 5329, C-ME. 5330, C-MER. 

Perhaps rather to be connected with C. Mer( ) than C. 
Memmius. For references to the latter, see the following number. 


18 C. Mem(mi) 


Shape similar to No. 31. 

Il 4970, 317; Il Suppl. 6257, 117; III 6010, 143; III Suppl. 
12014, 383; VII 1336, 692; VIII Suppl. 22645, 237. 238; X 8055, 26 
(Pompeii). 8056, 209. 210; XI 6700, 378; XI Add. 8119, 30; XII 
5686, 577. 578; XIII 10009, 168; XV 5331. 

C. Memmius is referred to the first century B.c. by Ihm (Bonn. Jb. 
102, 1898, p. 120) and to the reign of Tiberius by Oxé (Rh. Mus. 59, 
1904, p. 139). His name occurs between 11 B.c. and 16 A.D. 
(Loeschcke, Keram. Funde in Haltern, pp. 177, 178). 
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19 C. Nu( ) Fel(icis) 

Foot, inside height, 8 mm., outside diameter, 53 mm.; base, 
slightly bulging above and below, curving up slightly at edges, which 
are preserved only 29 mm. from center. 

The graffito may be an attempted copy of the inscription, NFIIL. 

X 8055, 28 (Pompeii, but not listed as genuine Arretine ware); 
XI 6700, 412; XV 5388. 

20 Oct(a)vi 

Foot, outside height, 9 mm., diameter, 79 mm.; base, somewhat 
convex above, somewhat concave below, joining gently with the 
interior pitch of the foot, interior diameter, 62 mm. Enough is 
preserved at the outer edge to show that the sides flared up, but 
their angle cannot be determined. Glaze is shiny and poor, with a 
tendency to crack; either this is not genuine Arretine or a very 
degenerate specimen resembling the South Gaulish imitations. I 
am indebted to Mr. Stillwell for the drawing. 

II 4970, 354; XI 6700, 416', C-OCT; XV 5393. 

There is no identification to be made between Octavius and the 
potters of the three following numbers. 


21 (L.) Ce(tavi) Pr(oe . . ) 

Foot, none preserved, inside radius at junction with the base, 
18 mm.; base, flat, with slight bulge at center above and below 

III 6010, 154; III Suppl. Add. 13552, 10; XI 6700, 417; XV 5394. 

Both L. Octavius Proe . . . and L. Octavius Salutaris have a 
characteristic style of lettering, peculiar to themselves, as is men- 
tioned in the edition contained in the Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, Vol. VII, 1929. The three signatures here edited 
show the same characteristics, and are probably to be assigned to a 
time late in the development of Arretine work. 


22 (L.) Oet(avi) Pro(e ... ) 


The shape is like that figured in my article in the Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome, VII, No. 35, except that the base only 
remains, without foot or sides. Foot, inside radius (at base), 
28 mm., outside radius, 40 mm.; base, inside radius, 69 mm. 

See the preceding. 

23 L. O(etavi) Salu(taris) 

Foot, inside height, 8 mm., outside diameter, 74 mm.; base, curved 

up into bowl shape, preserved 63 mm. from center to a height 27 mm. 


from lowest level of foot. 
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XI 6700, 418, where Ihm refers to another example found at 
Olympia; XV 5396. 
See also the preceding. 


24 CPOMF 
The shape is like that figured in my article, No. 97, from the shop 
of Oct ) Prot ), a late and degenerate form. Foot, 


lowest diameter, 85 mm., inside upper diameter, 52 mm. The 
bowl-shaped sides are preserved to a point about 75 mm. from the 
center of the base, and 37 mm. above the lowest level of the foot. 

II 4970, 394, OF POM; III Suppl. 12014, 433, POMPEIVS F; XV 
5455. 


Interpreted by Dressel, C. Pom<( ) F( ). 


25 Certus Rasin(i) 

This signature is on the exterior of a bowl of which only the upper 
part is preserved, including an ovolo motive above which is a rim 
17 mm. broad with three protruding incised bands enclosing two 
roughly coneave areas. The only remaining decoration is what 
seems to be the corner of a basin. Total width, about 109 mm. 
The distance between the two parts of the name, which were made 
with separate stamps, has been reduced in the drawing. 

XI 6700, 525; XIII 10009, 213; XV 5501; Chase, Cat. Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, 123, pl. xxviii; Chase, Cat. Loeb Collection, 
223, pl. vii. 

The name Rasinius is frequently found in other forms, L. Rasinius 
Pisanus, C. Rasinius, Ras\ ) Lye( ,ete. RAST 6546, 8 
is found at Athens. 


26 Rasin(i) 

Unfortunately neither Mr. Stillwell, who supplied the drawing, nor 
I could make the upper line conform to any known name used with 
Rasinius. The sherd came from a pit in the excavations of 1928 
containing a uniform deposit contemporary with the first Roman 
theatre, and datable in the last quarter of the first century B.c.! 

II 4970, 421; III 6546, 8; V Suppl. 1080, 348. 350. 351; VIII 
10479, 48; VIII Suppl. 22645, 312; X 8056, 299 ff. 8336, 3; XI 6700, 
520; XII 5686, 738; XIII 10009, 212; XV 5497; Hagen, Bonn. Jb. 
122, 1912, p. 371. 

See also the preceding and following. 


‘Shear, A.J.A., XXXII, 1928, p. 485. This is confirmed by finds at Haltern 
Loescheke. Keram. Funde in Haltern, pp. 179, 180 
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27 Ras(ini) Lye( ) 

Diameter inside foot, greater than 46 mm.; base, flat, bulging 
above and below at center; no indications of sides. 

III 12014, 459; VIII 10479, 49; VIII Suppl. 22645, 316; XV 5492: 
Gamurrini, 135. Cf. also X 8056, 403. 531. 

See also the preceding. 


28 C. Senti 

Radius inside the foot, greater than 33 mm.; base, flat; nothing 
else preserved. 

II 4970, 469. 470; Il Suppl. 6257, 47. 147; III Suppl. Add. 13552, 
104; Suppl. Add. Postrem. 14203,* (Eleusis); V Suppl. 1080, 382; 
VIII Suppl. 22645, 344; IX 6082, 74; X 8056, 325; XI 6700, 608; 
XI Add. 8119, 51; XII 5686, 818; XIII 10009, 231; XV 5564; Oxé, 
Bonn. Jb. 102, 1898, p. 155; Hagen, ibid. 122, 1912, p. 371; Heberdey, 
Forsch. in Ephesos, 1, p. 168 (4 examples). 

Oxé, Rh. Mus. 59, 1904, p. 130, assigns C. Sentius to the reign of 
Augustus prior to 12 B.c., the date of the founding of Augustodunum 
(Autun). He is dated also between 11 B.c. and 16 a.p. by finds at 
Haltern (Loeschceke, loc. cit., p. 182). He may have had a branch 
factory somewhere in Asia Minor (Zahn, in Wiegand-Nchrader, 
Priene, p. 437). 


29 C. Sen(ti) 

Foot, inside height, 15 mm., outside diameter, 107 mm.; base 
appears to sag very slightly. The seal is impressed almost directly 
over the foot, and was hence also impressed elsewhere on the vase. 
Beginning immediately over the foot and extending slightly beyond 
it is a band, 15 mm. broad, of light incised diagonal lines enclosed 
between two incised concentric circles. What appear to be the 
upper parts of letters on a lower line are the traces of a previous 
impression of the same seal too lightly impressed. 

See the preceding. 


30 Sesti Dama 

Foot, at least 25 mm. thick and 6 mm. high; base, apparently flat, 
with radius of at least 107 mm. Only a rough calculation is possible 
from the present condition of the sherd, of which only an irregular 
segment over the foot is preserved. Hence the seal was impressed 
twice or more. Just outside the seal are two incised grooves and 
the beginning of a register of small radial incisions, which would 
have carried the surface of the plate somewhat farther out. 
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II 4970, 480, SESTI| FIGVL | OPT; II Suppl. 6257, 181, SESTI| 
PILAE; III Suppl. 12014, 518, SESTI MA; X 8056, 330, A SESTI| 
PHILOC; XI Add. 8119, 53, 53a; XII 5686, 822, SEST; XIII 
10009, 238; XV 5591; Oxé, Ath. Mitt. LII, 1927, p. 221, Heroph(ilus) 
Sesti. 

Ca. 20-0 B.c. (Oxé). 


31 C. Tel[li] 

I have been unable to find an exact parallel for this shape of foot. 
Foot, inside diameter, 66 mm., outside diameter, 70 mm., inside 
height, 5 mm., outside height, 8 mm.; base, inside under-diameter, 
52 mm., inside upper-diameter, 60 mm.; sides preserved to a point 
20 mm. above the lowest level of the foot. 

III 7311, 1, EROS|C-TELLI (Athens); XI 6700, 660. Add. p. 
1411, quoting Chase, Cat. Boston Museum of Fine Arts Nos. 92, 119, 
pl. xxviii, and Walters, Cat. Ancient Pottery in British Museum, 
p. 35, No. 114; XV 5620, 5621, both slaves of C. Tellius. His slave 
names correspond to those of Cornelius. 


32 (L.) Tetti Samiae 

A plate very close in form to Loeschcke, Haltern, Pl. 10, 3b. 
Only the foot and adjoining parts of the base are preserved. Foot, 
inside height, 15 mm., outside height, 10 mm. The stamp was im- 
pressed twice or more, just inside two concentric circles. Dr. Oxé 
informs me that an exact replica of this stamp, impressed on a sherd 
showing the same incisions, exists at Narbonne. He dates the 
signature at 10 B.c. See also the note by Loeschcke, loc. cit., 
p. 183, on the absence of Tettius from that site. 

Il 4970, 515 (correct to 512); V 8115, 124; VIII 10479, 52, Tett(7) 
Prim ); VIII Suppl. 22645, 365; IX 6082, 80; X 8056, 348; 
XI 6700, 685, all in a rectangle, and all with L. as praenomen; 
XI Add. p. 1411; XII 5686, 875; XIII 10009, 254; XV 5635. 5638. 

See also the following. 


33 [Sari]va [Tet]ti 

Foot, inside height, 14 mm., outside height, 5.5 mm., outer radius, 
73 mm., 13 mm. thick; base lacking inside the foot, but apparently 
was flat with a slight upward tendency at the edge, radius, at least 
104 mm. The signature was over the foot, and hence impressed 
twice or more. Just outside the seal, a band of incised diagonal 
lines between two pairs of incised concentric circles, the whole 17 
mm. wide. 
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II 4970, 456; III 6546, 10 (Athens); VIII Suppl. 22645, 339; XV 
5636. 

See also the preceding. 

Dr. Oxé informs me that he has seen a similar signature in the 
museum at Saintes; he assigns the pottery to 15-0 B.c. 


34 Zoili 


The shape resembles that figured in my article in the Wemoirs of 


the American Academy in Rome, VII, No. 101, except that this speci- 
men has a slightly higher foot and slightly thicker base. Foot, 
inside diameter, 38 mm., outside diameter, 40 mm., inside and out- 
side height, 9 mm.; base, bulging above and below at center, inside 
diameter, 9 mm. 

In this seal the diagonal mark between L and I seems to be an 
unintentional imperfection. 

II 4970, 61. 569; II Suppl. 6257, 222; III Suppl. 141485 o. z; VIII 
Suppl. 22645, 48. 423; X 8056, 398; X1 6700, 107. 836; XII 5686, 84. 
87. 967; XIII 10009, 55. 320; XV 5015. 5800; Oxé, Bonn. Jb., 101, 
1897, pp. 25, 26, 35. 

Where two references in the same volume are given, the first 
shows Zoilus as the slave of Cn. Ateius; the second shows him as an 
independent manufacturer. 

The form Zoilus (not Zoelus) first appears after 10 a.p. (Loescheke, 
loc. cit., pp. 189, 190). 

35 rAVI 
Foot, 7 mm. thick, not preserved to full depth; base, flat, with 


radius greater than 57 mm. 
See the introductory remarks and No. 14 of this article. 


36 AQPON 


Foot, approximate outside radius, 25 mm.; base, flat, with slight 
rise at edge as preserved, 25 mm. from center. 

Dumont, Inscriptions Céramiques de Gréce, p. 390, No. 12 (prov- 
enance not given). I am indebted to Dr. Oxé for references to 
two examples from Smyrna copied by Anthes, and to Zahn in 
Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, p. 436; he himself has copied three 


examples from Ephesus. (Heberdey, in Forsch. in Ephesos, 1, 
p. 170). 
AQPON 


Not Arretine, but inserted for comparison with the preceding. 
The glaze is black on almost black clay. Enclosing the seal are two 
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incised concentric rings, the diameter of the outer being 25 mm. It 
is highly questionable whether there was the slightest thought of 
“‘gift”’ in connection with these and similar inscriptions. 


38 OEOAOPOT 
A small sherd whose greatest preserved radius is 25mm. Nothing 
of foot or sides remains. Thickness, 4 mm., with a slight bulge 


above at the center. 


39 KOIPANOT 


Radius to foot, none of which is preserved, more than 34 mm.; 
base, flat, slight bulge above at center. 

I am indebted to Dr. Oxé for references to Zahn, in Wiegand- 
Schrader, Priene, pp. 431, 435; to Pharmakowski, Arch. Anz., 1907, 
p. 139 (found in a grave at Kertsch); to the Witth. d. Kais. Arch. 
Komm. XXX, 1909 (St. Petersburg), p. 74, No. 68; and to a seal 
from Smyrna described by Anthes: COEI'ANV. See also Heber- 
dey in Forsch. in Ephesos, 1, p. 171. 

40 ( )e?amu( ) 


Foot, inside height, about 5 mm., outside height, 8 mm., inside 
diameter, 50 mm., outside diameter 62 mm.; base, flat, bulging above 
and below at center. The sides, of which practically nothing is pre- 
served, broke sharply upward 30 mm. from the center. 

Not Camuri. He never signs in XV more briefly than Camur, and 
of a large number of specimens there listed, only two are in rectan- 
gulo, while almost all the remainder are in planta pedis. II 4970, 
114 lists nine specimens, one of which is C-AM,and which I suspect of 
being wrongly attributed to him in the first place, while all the others 
are Camur or longer. Of these nine Spanish inscriptions, however, 
only one is specifically stated to be in planta pedis. 


PL-CPRE 
For the shape, ef. No. 22. Longest preserved radius, 83 mm. 
III 6546, 5, P CLO PRO; XI 6700, 197, P-CL-PRO. 


$2 NI or IN (?) 

Foot, inside height, 3 mm., outside height, 7.5 mm., outside diam- 
eter, 60 mm.; base, coneave, with farthest remaining point 49 mm. 
from center and 21.5 mm. above lowest level of foot. 

The same seal has been found in Ephesus (Forschungen, p. 169) 
and edited by Heberdey without interpretation. 
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ONHC(I)M(O)T 


Base, flattish, thickening a little toward the edge. 

At least five concentric rows of triangular incisions, the stamp be- 
ing impressed between the third and fourth, hence impressed at least 
twice or more. The piece is not genuine Arretine manufacture, but 
is covered with a somewhat thinner and darker glaze. 

The same signature was found in Athens between the Acropolis 
and Pnyx, and interpreted by Watzinger, Ath. Mitt., 26, 1901, 
p. 58, who describes it as a “Fragment eines grossen Tellers mit 
schlechtem, mattrotem Firnis."" Watzinger lists it as Greek terra 
sigillata, but Zahn, in Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, p. 444, note 1, 
says, “Die Ligatur der Buchstaben, die auf den griechischen 
Stempeln sich nicht findet, erinnert an lateinische Stempel.”’ 
Onesimus was also a slave-name of Rasinius (II 4970, 357; XI 6700, 
536) and of C. Annius (XI 6700, 49; XV 4973). 


44 

Foot, inside height, 9 mm., outside height, 10.5 mm., outside 
diameter, 55 mm., inside diameter, 47 mm.; base, bulging above and 
below at center, inside radius to point where the sides curve up. 


26 mm.; exteriorly the sides break up sharply 31 mm. from the 
center. I have been unable to find an exact parallel for this shape 
of foot among the shapes figured by Loeschcke, Haltern; Dragen- 
dorff, Bonn. Jb. 96; Oswald-Pryce; Knorr’s publications; Hélder, 
Rottweil; or the publication in the Memoirs of the American Academy 
in Rome, VII. 


$5 

For the shape, ef. No. 32; inclined slightly at edge, bulging 
slightly above and below at center. Diameter of more than 112 mm. 
across the surface. Glaze is almost yellow, and tends to come off. 


46 

Inside radius of foot, none of which is preserved, more than 32 
mm.; base, flat. Soft glaze, yellowish pink glaze and clay. Not 
Arretine, but probably made in imitation of it. 


47 

Design very similar to preceding, but slightly narrower in propor- 
tion and completely preserved. Like No. 46, it is inferior ware 
showing imperfections in the clay and a strong tendency of the glaze 
to flake off. 
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No foot; base, roughly flat, slightly convex above and concave 
below, radius above, 62 mm., radius below, 60.5 mm., at which 
points the edge turned up in a sharp curve at an angle of about 55°. 


48 


The foot and base are like those of Oswald-Pryce, Terra Sigillata, 
Pl. lv, 24, the sides are a little more flaring than those of No. 15 
of the same plate; the whole is not far from Dragendorff’s shape, 
Bonn. Jb. 96, Pl. iii, 46. There seems, however, to have been a 
perpendicular rim added, of which nothing remains. Foot, inside 
height, 5 mm., outside height, 5.5 mm., inside radius, 9 mm., out- 
side radius, 12 mm.; base, flat above, bulging below, inside diameter, 
34 mm., outside diameter at a point where the side rises into a con- 
cave curve 9 mm. above the lowest level of the foot, 46 mm.; exterior 
edge of lip, parallel to locus of points 40 mm. from the center; 
upper edge of lip, 30 mm. above lowest level of the foot. 


H. Comrort 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


NoTe.—Since writing the above, the author has seen an article by Koumanoudes 
in Arch. Eph., 1862, cols. 10-16, plate F, listing the signatures Amur(i), Avil(li), 
Rasi(ni) (2 examples), Siriva L. Tetti, A\@pov and others, all found in Athens or 
vicinity. 
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The American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE PRESCRIPT 
gopov raxcayevae IN THE ATHENIAN TRIBUTE LISTS 


AFTER the reassessment of tribute in 434 3 ', eleven cities appeared 
in the quota list 7.G., ?, 211, in an appendix headed by the prescript 
rodes gopovy raxoayevar, which had not been used in any of 
the preceding lists. The cities were Aeoleum, Gale, Milcorus, 
Amorgus, Casus, Callipolis, Sarte, Eteocarpathus, Pharbelus, 
Chedrolus, and Pleume. 

The prescript has generally been taken as designating members of 
the Delian Confederacy that enjoyed the right of self-assessment for 
the amount of tribute which they would pay into the treasury of the 
Hellenotamiae at Athens, a privilege which Busolt ? has explained as 
an attempt made by Athens to win the loyalty of certain cities, 
especially of those that lay in the territories on the verge of revolt, or 
that were the natural supporters of rebellious communities. 

In addition to Busolt’s theory, opinion in general seems to be to 
the effect that the contribution of the cities which were airai yépov 
raxoauevac Was voluntary. Gilbert * offers the following variation. 
Each city within the Delian Confederacy assessed itself and sub- 
mitted the amount of its tribute to a board of raxrac sitting in 
Athens, for approval. If this was granted, the city was listed in the 
regular quota list. If, on the other hand, the assessment did not 
meet with the approval of the raxra:, but was, nevertheless, upheld 
by the Ecclesia, which finally confirmed all tribute assessments, the 
city was listed in the appendix headed abrai gopov raxoauevar. 
Thus, according to Gilbert, all assessment was voluntary, but 
subject to the approval of a preliminary and a final board, the raxrac 
and the Ecclesia. If the city carried its assessment over the heads of 
the raxra:, it was written down as airé raxoapéve, Or as assessing 
itself. 

In the present paper an examination is undertaken of the series of 
quota lists in which the rods abrai gopov raxoauevac appear, to- 


'The assumption that the reassessment took place in the Panathenaic year 
343 is based in part on Meritt, The Reassessment of Tribute in 438/7, A.J/.A 


XXIX (1925), 292-298; West, Methone and the Assessment of 430, A.J.A., 
X XIX (1925), 440, note 2, and on evidence contained in the quota list for 4343, 
1.G., 2,211. It is confirmed in Meritt and West, A Revision of Athenian Tribute 
Lists, II, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXXVIII (1927), 47. 


2 Der Phoros der Athenischen Biindner von 446/5 bis 426/5, Philologus, XLI 


1882), 658-659, 669. 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities, 422-423. Cf. also Koehler, Urkunden und 
U'ntersuch ungen zur Geschichte des Delisch-Attischen Bundes, 137, note 1. 
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gether with a study of the geographical position of the cities, and 
also of the history of the period. The results of this examination 
will lead, I believe, to a quite different interpretation of the prescript. 

In the quota list for 434/3 (U/.G., I°, 211) the members of the 
Delian Confederacy are grouped under the four geographical dis- 
tricts, Ionic, Island, Hellespontine, and Thracian, which were 
adopted in the list of 438/7,! and there are in addition three appen- 
dices in which certain cities appear, that would normally have fallen 
within the established geographical districts, but which instead have 
been grouped separately. The first of these is the subject of this 
paper, the second is headed has ygopov 
vépev, and the third, headed araxros 76s, has reference to one city 
only. 

Since the abrai gopoy raxoauevac appear together in an ap- 
pendix for the first time, and as a complete group for the only time, 
in the quota list /.G., I, 211, this appendix will be considered the 
norm, and the number of cities and the tithe of each one will be as- 
sumed to constitute the standard for comparison with the records in 
the preceding and subsequent quota lists. They are as follows: 
Aeoleum, 814 drachms; Gale, 50 drachms; Milcorus, 50 drachms; 
Amorgus, 100 drachms; Casus, 1624 drachms; Callipolis, 1628 
drachms; Sarte, 25 drachms; Eteocarpathus, 1624 drachms; Phar- 
belus, 814 drachms; Chedrolus, 1624 drachms; Pleume, 162% 
drachms. 

We must now look for the appearance of these cities in the quota 
lists preceding J.G., 2, 211. An examination of these shows that 
Aeoleum, Amorgus, Casus, Callipolis, Sarte, Eteocarpathus, and 
Pleume do not appear at all before 434 3 U.G., I?, 211). In the 
previous year 435/4 (/.G., I°, 210), the Mileorians and Pharbelians, 
each with a tithe of 1624 drachms, the Galaeans with a tithe of 1313, 
and the Chedrolians ? with a tithe of 814 drachms appear as &raxrot. 
As these four cities are Chalcidic, their names necessarily fall within 
the Thracian panel of this list, as the introduction of the appendices 
did not occur until the following year. 

Pharbelus and Chedrolus are the only cities belonging to the ap- 
pendix headed modes airai gopov raxcaueva in 1.G., 211, which 
oecur in the quota lists preceding /.G., I°, 210. The former appears 
as early as 450/49 (/.G., I?, 195) with a tithe of 1624 drachms. In 
the following year 449/8 (J.G., I°, 196) the Pharbelians are listed 
with the same tithe. The editio minor of the Corpus does not men- 

Meritt, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), 292-298. 


* The spacing on the stele necessitates the restoration XedpddAvw: |araxro). Cf. 


Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, XXXVIII (1927), 34 and PI. II. 
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tion them again until /.G., I, 200, but Meritt and West ' have been 
able to restore the ethnicon in J.G., I°, 198, from a fragment in the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens, which they have identified as 
belonging to the inscription. We have, therefore, a record that the 
Pharbelians paid tribute in 4476 (/.G., T°, 198), but the tithe, un- 
fortunately, is lost. The failure of Pharbelus to appear in the in- 
scriptions /.G., I°, 197, and 199, is due, perhaps, to the fragmentary 
condition of the stele. It reappears in 445/4 U.G., , 200) when the 
amount of the tithe is again lost. This may reasonably be restored, 
however, as well as the amount of tithe in J.G., I°, 198, as 16% 
drachms, by analogy with the quota lists of 450/49 and 449/8 
(v. supra), and with the list for the year 444/3 (/.G., I°, 201) where 
Pharbelus is recorded with a tithe of that amount. In 443/2 (/.G., 
[?, 202) the Pharbelians appear with a tithe of 1624 drachms, and in 
the two following years they are listed (J.G., I, 203 and 204), but 
the amounts of tithe are lost. Between 440/39 and 437/6 (.G., P, 
205-208) they are not recorded in the quota lists, which, however, are 
too fragmentary to give evidence whether or not the Pharbelians 
paid tribute in those years. In 436/5 U.G., I, 209) the letters VIO! 
are all that remain of one of the ethnica in the Thracian panel. As 
the spacing before them indicates the restoration of a name of nine 
letters, the editio minor of the Corpus has the reading [ap{é]Axox. 
Meritt and West,’ in one of their latest publications on the tribute 
lists, have left the space unrestored, as [Xedpo]Aco. might fit equally 
well. It follows that it is impossible to determine whether or not 
the Pharbelians paid tribute in 436/5. This leaves a blank of five 
years, after which, however, they are once more found in the quota 
lists, but this time, 435.4 (/.G., T°, 210), like the Chedrolians, 
Mileorians, and Galaeans, they are araxrot. 

The Hedrolians are found in the quota lists of the years 449/8 
(.G., 2, 196) and 447 6 (/.G., I°, 198), in each instance with a tithe 
of 8'4 drachms. They reappear with the initial aspirate of their 
name strengthened,’ in J.G., °, 210, where, as we have already seen, 
they are [araxro|]. 

We have now followed the eleven cities through the quota lists 
preceding J.G., I?, 211, which we have, for the sake of convenience, 
called the normal list, and the next step is to consider their occurrence 
in subsequent lists. 

Under the heading odes atrai raxoaueva, ten of these cities 

'A Revision of Athenian Tribute Lists, Harvard Studies, XX XVII (1926), PI. 
VIII, 47. Cf. also Meritt and West, The Reconstruction of /.G., I?, 193, 194, and 
201, T'rans. and Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., LVI (1925), 260-261. 

? Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), 34. 


For the identification of Hedrolioi and Chedrolioi, cf. Rangabé, Antiquités 
Helléniques, I, p. 294. 
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appear for the year 433 /2 (/.G., T°, 212) with normal tithes. The 
omitted city is Pleume. In the editio minor of the Corpus the name 
is restored at the bottom of the appendix from a letter that is read as 
the final sigma of the ethnicon, thus: [ITXevyé]s.'. This restoration is 
made to the right of the space where the figures for the tithe of 
Pleume would have appeared, had they ever existed. But the stone 
shows no signs of having been worked at this point, and the restora- 
tion is, accordingly, impossible. The presence on the stone of the 
sigma that was taken for the final letter of the ethnicon now remains 
to be explained. When Meritt recently rebuilt the Lapis Secundus 
and Lapis Tertius in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, he dis- 
covered that only the upper half of the s‘gma in question is preserved 
upon the fragment containing the appendix headed odes airai 
raxoapuevar, instead of the complete letter indicated in the editio 
minor of the Corpus. This fragment, moreover, joins the fragment 
directly beneath it in such a way that the preserved upper portion of 
the sigma fits exactly onto the preserved lower portion of the sigma 
of the word has which occurs on the lower fragment and belongs to 
the prescript wodes has ho eveypagoav gopov yépev. It is, 
therefore, clear, that the list for the year 433 2 of the cities grouped 
as a’rai raxoauerac does not include Pleume, but ends with Ched- 
rolus, as the ethnicon of the latter is immediately followed by the 
prescript of the next appendix. 

The fragment J.G., I?, 212", which is restored in the editio minor 
of the Corpus as a portion of the appendix headed woédes abrai gdpor 
raxoauevac, may be dismissed here since Meritt and West? have 
shown that it belongs to another part of the quota list. 

In 432 1 (U.G., 213), the preseript abrai] yoplov] rax- 
cayevai] appears, followed by the tithes of five cities. Im- 
mediately below these comes the prescript of the next appendix, 
showing that the list is complete for the year, and that there is now a 
defection of six out of the original eleven cities of two years before. 
The amounts of the tithes are all preserved, and are: line 1, 25 
drachms; line 2, 1624 drachms; line 3, 100 drachms; line 4, 1624 
drachms; line 5, 162g drachms. By analogy with the normal list, 
[.G., T°, 211, the editors of the editio minor of the Corpus have 
restored [Laprato] in line 1, and [’Awopyco:] in line 3. In the see- 
tion Addenda et Corrigenda (1.G., I°, page 303), they restore on the 
suggestion of Meritt,? Kaowr, and 
after the three tithes of 1624 drachms. 

' The same restoration appears on the facsimile of /.G., I?, 212: cf. Meritt and 
West, Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), Pl. XII. 

* Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), 45. 


Cf. also Meritt, A Restoration in /.G., I?, 213, A.J.A., XXLX (1925), 445; and 
Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, XXXVIII (1927), Pl. XIII 
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The quota list for the year 431,0 remains to be discovered,' and 
accordingly the next record in temporal sequence, though not in the 
sequence of the quota lists as they follow in the editio minor of the 
Corpus, is /.G., I°, 216, which has been placed by West * in 430 29. 
In the first column of this list Meritt * has succeeded in reading on 
the eroded stone the letters ov in line 34, from which he has been able 
to restore the prescript [rodes abrai goplov [raxoauevac] in that 
and the next line. Nothing is decipherable in the three lines that 
follow, where the ethnicon, Eteocarpathii, should probably be re- 
stored,‘ but in line 39 an omicron is distinguished, from which Meritt 
and West would restore [KagocJo[«].> T[A}eluuJé[s] follows in line 40, 
‘Apolpy)eloc] in line 41, and Afijo[A7]7[alc, with two obols of the normal 
tithe of 813 drachms still visible, in line 42. Immediately below is 
the prescript heading the next appendix. 

The quota list for the next year 429 8 U.G., I°, 222) is fragmen- 
tary, and preserves none of the names that concern us here, and the 
list for 428 7, like that of 431/30, remains to be discovered.® 

The years 427, 6 and 426, 5 are covered by the quota lists /.G., I’, 
214 and J.G., I, 218.7 As the order of these two lists is indeter- 
minate,’ we shall follow the numbering in the editio minor of the 
(‘orpus and take up /.G., I°, 214 first. Here we find the Eteocar- 
pathians and the Casians listed among the cities in the Ionic panel. 
The tithe of the Eteocarpathians is preserved to the extent of two 
obols only, but may be restored to 1623 drachms,’ while that of 
(‘asus has disappeared. Although this list is fragmentary it con- 
tains evidence that the appendix headed abrai rax- 
oauevac has been subjected to a change, for two of the lonic 
communities formerly included under it are now grouped under the 
regular system of geographical districts. 

We now come to J/.G., I°, 218. In this quota list three of the 
eleven cities appear in the usual appendix, but under a new prescript 


that reads raicdle érlaxoav how raxrac Kopltrilo? 


Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), 47. 
A.J .A., XXIX (1925), 440-444. Cf. also Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, 
NXXVIII (1927), 63. 

A Revision of /.G., I?, 216, A.J.A., XX XI (1927), 180-185. This text is more 
complete than the reading in the editio minor of the Corpus. 

* Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), 51, note 1. 

rhe Athenian Quota List, /.G., I?, 216, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), 437, note 5 
(‘f. also Meritt, A./.A., XX XI (1927), 181. 

Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), 63. 

Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), 63. On page 48, Meritt 
and West indicate that /.G., I*, 218, falls within a two-year period beginning 
127/6 and closing 426, 5. 

*’ Meritt and West, op. cit., 59: 63, note 2. 

Meritt and West, op. cit., 52. 

Cf. Meritt and West, op. cit., 49 
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The three are Callipolis, Sarte, and Amorgus, and the tithes of 
each can be restored as normal. <A space between the last name 
and the following prescript was never inscribed, showing that these 
cities complete the appendix. 

At this point the regular four-year interval between assessments is 
broken into by the war measure of Cleon in 425/4, in which a com- 
plete reassessment of all the allies was made, and all separate cate- 
gories, which had formerly been represented in appendices, were 
omitted.' The tribute list recording this act has come down as 
I.G., 1°, 63. Eteocarpathus appears in the Ionic panel, and Calli- 
polis in the Hellespontine panel, both with the amount of tribute 
missing, and Meritt 2? has been able to add Gale to this list by restor- 
ing the ethnicon opposite an assessment of 10 drachms. 

This restoration is based upon the figure for Gale in the assess- 
ment list of 421 (UJ.G., I°, 64),° which, together with the quota list 
for the same year (J.G., I?, 220), constitutes the next record avail- 
able to us. In the assessment list we find in the Thracian panel 
Acoleum and Pharbelus, each with a tribute assessment of 500 
drachms, Gale with an assessment of 10 drachms, and Pleume, with 
the assessment, unfortunately, lost. The quota list records in the 
Thracian panel a payment of 124 drachms by the Sartaeans. We 
may thus account for five of the eleven ygopov raxoaue- 
vac in 421 0, and it is noteworthy that, while the tribute assess- 
ments of Aeoleum and Pharbelus yield the normal tithes of these 
cities, that of Gale, whose normal tithe was 50 drachms, now yields a 
tithe of one obol, and the tithe of Sarte has been reduced from the 
normal 25 to 124 drachms. 

Following the order in the editio minor of the Corpus, we now come 
to I.G., T°, 221, which West would place in 420/19, 419.8, or 
118 7.4. Here, in the Ionic panel, we find the Casians put down for 
their normal tithe, and the Eteocarpathians with their tithe missing. 
The Sartaeans are found in the Thracian panel, with their tithe also 
missing. It appears from this quota list and from J.G., I°, 220, that 
the appendix headed wodes abrai gopov raxoauevae was abandoned 
after Cleon’s reassessment in 425. In J/.G., I, 218, we have seen 
evidence that the prescript was changed even earlier. So far as we 
can judge from the preserved portions of the quota lists, the final 

Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), 49, call attention to the 
probable disappearance of most of the appendices in this period 

2 A Restoration in /.G., 1, 37, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), 26. 


West and Meritt, Cleon’s Amphipolitan Campaign and the Assessment List of 
121, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), 59, 62-63, and West, Aristidean Tribute in the 


Assessment of 421 B.c., thid., 139, notes 4 and 5. 
‘ Aristidean Tribute in the Assessment of 421, A./.A., NNIXN (1925), 145, 
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appearance of the prescript in its original form was in the assessment 
period represented by the list of the year 430/29 U/.G., I?, 216), and 
from then on the fragmentary quota lists, which were discontinued 
when the tribute ceased to be levied in 413, offer no more evidence in 
regard to the eleven cities that we are studying. 

Since we have completed the examination of the records of the 
eleven réXes aitai gopov raxoauevac in the quota lists, we may now 
note their geographical distribution before we take up the study of 
the historical events of the period. Pleume and Aeoleum are placed 
with more or less certainty in Bottice, Pharbelus and Milcorus in 
Chaleidice, Chedrolus near the mouth of the river Echedorus, and 
Sarte and Gale on the east and west side of the peninsula of Sithonia 
respectively, thus making a total of seven cities that would ordinarily 
have been included in the Thracian district.' Of the remaining four 
cities, Callipolis would normally have belonged to the Hellespontine 
district, while the other three, Eteocarpathus, Casus, and Amorgus 
would have been listed in the Ionic panel. 

We are now prepared to discuss the meaning of the prescript 7oXes 
adrai gopov raxoauera in the light of the historical background of 
the third quarter of the fifth century. 

The ostracism of Thucydides, son of Melesias, had left Pericles 
free to pursue a policy of empire at the expense of the Delian Con- 
federacy during the last fourteen years of his life. Under his leader- 
ship, the increasing exactions of Athens and the purposes to which 
the resulting tithes were put caused disaffection among the contribut- 
ing states, and revolt was in the air. The quiet that appeared to 
reign in the lands bordering the northern shores of the Aegean be- 
tween the suppression of the revolt of Thasos in 463 and the uprising 
of Bottice and Chaleidice in 432 was in reality a smouldering fire. 
Byzantium revolted in 441/0, and although it returned to the Delian 
Confederacy within the year, we have evidence other than the quota 
lists in regard to chronic unrest in the north in the founding of 
Amphipolis in 437. 

The records of the roXes abrai gopoyv raxoauevac are appropriate 
to the story of these turbulent years. Pharbelus and Chedrolus 
were the only cities sufficiently important to have been levied before 
the date of their appearance as &raxro with Milcorus and Gale in 
4135/4 (.G., I°, 210), and the record of Pharbelus is complete enough 
to furnish evidence in regard to its relations with the Delian Con- 
federacy during the period prior to its inclusion in the appendix as 
weli as later. The quota lists show that the Pharbelians paid an 


' Cambridge Ancient History, V, Map 5. For the location of Gale, cf. also 
Meritt, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), 27. 
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annual tribute of 1000 drachms from 450/49 through 441/0.! 
There follows an interval of four or five years for which the records 
are too fragmentary to permit us to state whether the Pharbelians 
paid tribute or not, then in 435/4 they reappear as a@raxro, again 
with a tribute of 1000 drachms, which is reduced to 500 drachms in 
the next year when Pharbelus becomes atré gopov raxcapéve. The 
same tribute is paid in the following year 433/2 (/.G., I°, 212), after 
which the Pharbelians disappear from the quota lists. They are 
again found, however, on Cleon’s assessment list of 425/4 (.G., P, 
64), where their tribute continues to be 500 drachms. The reduc- 
tion of the Pharbelians’ tribute from 1000 to 500 drachms shows 
that, in the same year that it was included in the appendix, it was 
subjected to aréraéis. This was a process whereby the lesser towns 
that originally formed a single tribute-paying group or syntely with 
their chef-lieu were separated from it for purposes of raising the 
tribute by levying upon the communities individually. It would in 
some instances involve a reduction of the tribute of the former 
chef-lieu, as was evidently the case with Pharbelus. It was an ex- 
tortionate measure, and we may safely assume that it was frequently 
applied for punitive or at least monitory purposes. 

The Chedrolians present a much less complete record for the years 
preceding 434/3, as they are found only on the quota lists for 449/8 
(.G., 1°, 196) and 447/6 (.G., I?, 198)? until their inclusion among 
the a&raxro cities (J.G., I?, 210). Like the Pharbelians, their tithe 
as &raxro is the same, 814 drachms, as their tithe as regular tribute- 
paying allies in the previous years, but unlike them it is doubled in- 
stead of halved when Chedrolus becomes airé gépov raxoapéve. 
In the following year, the tithe is restored to read 1624 drachms, 
after which Chedrolus disappears from the tribute lists. The treat- 
ment meted out to Chedrolus on its being included in the appendix 
seems at first glance to be the opposite to that of Pharbelus. It is, 
however, simply a different form of punitive measure, such as was 
experienced by other members of the Delian Confederacy during this 
period.’ 

Three other Thracian cities were qualified as araxro in the quota 
list of 435/4 U.G., I’, 210). These were Mileorus and Gale, which 
had been separated by arérais from their chef-lieu,4 and Othorus.° 

1Cf. 1.G., 2, 195, 196, 198 (see pages 503 and 504), 200, 201, 202, 203, 204. 

2 ['nless the amendment to /.G., I?, 209, Col. V, line 21, is accepted as |Xe5pé]Acor. 
Cf. Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), 34. 

Cf. Busoit, Philologus, XLI (1882), 686. 

* Ibid., 665. Busolt names the chef-lieu as Aenus, which does not agree with 
Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. V, Map 5. 

> Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), 34. In 434/3 (.G., P, 


211), Othorus was placed inthe appendix headed zodes has évély|pa poav 
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The tithes of Milecorus and Gale were 1624 drachms and 1314 
drachms respectively, but when in the next year they were placed 
with Pharbelus and Chedrolus in the appendix headed zéXes airai 
gopov raxoauevar, their tithes were raised to 50 drachms each. In 
the face of these figures it becomes difficult to agree with the inter- 
pretation of the prescript as expressing the privilege of self-assess- 
ment. 

In the following year 433,/2, Pleume, a Bottie city whose first 
appearance in the quota lists is synchronous with that of the appen- 
dix headed abrai gopov raxoauevac, under which it is in- 
cluded, is already missing from the list (J.G., I?, 212). 

In 432, 1 occurred the revolt of Bottice and Chaleidice, under the 
leadership of Olynthus, along with the revolt of Potidaea. The 
quota list for this year (/.G., P, 213) shows the defection of six of the 
seven cities located in Bottice and Chalcidice, that had appeared 
two years before in the normal list, and accordingly we must con- 
clude that Aeoleum, Gale, Mileorus, Pharbelus, Chedrolus,. and 
Pleume were participants in the revolt.'. The interpretation of the 
prescript modes abrai gopov raxoaueva: in terms of Selbsteinschat- 
zungsrecht has now beome an impossibility, since the exercise of such 
a privilege presupposes a state of coéperation with Athens which is 
inconsistent with the evidence of J.G., I°, 213, that six of the cities 
included in the appendix joined Olynthus in open rebellion. The 
inference is that the reason for their revolt was the extortion of 
tribute, and the history of Pharbelus and Chedrolus, and even the 
brief tales of Mileorus and Gale have signified that such measures 
were punitive. Furthermore, since the original occasion for punish- 
ment was in all probability a rebellious attitude towards Athens and 
the Delian Confederacy, it becomes evident that the purpose of the 
appendix was to segregate the cities grouped within it, holding them 
up as an example, ironically enough, for the discouragement of other 
cities likely to revolt. 

The objection may be raised that out of eleven cities there remain 
five unaccounted for in this re-interpretation of the prescript, and 
that one of them, Sarte, is Chalecidic. Sarte, however, lay on the 
eastern side of the extremity of Sithonia, and we assume that it was 
not as accessible to Olynthus as the other cities that joined in the 
revolt, and, accordingly, could not hope to rebel in its isolated posi- 
tion. That there was a strong Olynthian party in Sarte and that 
somewhat later it actually did join the rebels is to be inferred from 
its greatly reduced quota in the list of 421,0 U/.G., P, 220). Meritt? 


Cf. Meritt, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), 445-447. 
1.J.4., XXIX (1925), 26-28 
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attributes a similar reduction in the case of Gale to the withdrawal of 
the inhabitants from the coast to Olynthus during the revolt... Trib- 
ute could thus be levied upon only the few citizens who chose to 
remain in their homes and abide by the terms of the Delian Con- 
federacy, as applied by Athens. This handful, moreover, in the case 
of Sarte, had probably fallen to Brasidas in 424, and was only 
recovered by Cleon in 422.' 

The four remaining cities, Amorgus, Eteocarpathus, Casus, and 
Callipolis represent the Ionie district and the Hellespont. None of 
these appears in the quota lists before its inclusion in the appendix 
of 434/3 (.G., I*, 211), and the tithes of all remain normal through- 
out the records, so far as they are preserved. A study of the his- 
torical background accounts for the grouping of these cities with the 
rebellious communities of Bottice and Chaleidice. Amorgus origi- 
nally belonged to Samos, but was separated from it by aroraés after 
the revolt and included in the tribute lists.2. In the same way Eteo- 
carpathus and Casus were separated from Rhodes, because of that 
island’s sympathy with the Samian revolt.’ Callipolis on the 
Hellespont was probably separated by amoraéis from Byzantium 
for the same reason that the island communities were separated from 
Samos. These cities were, therefore, grouped among the zoXes 
airai gopov raxoauevac for punitive purposes owing to their parts 
in the revolts of their chefs-lieux, whether Samos, Rhodes or Byzan- 
tium. Their isolation made rebellion hopeless, and accounts for 
their remaining on the quota lists, when the Bottic and Chaleidic 
cities were refusing tribute. 

From now on the records are fragmentary and scanty. As we 
have already seen, there are none available for the year 431/0, but in 
130,29 U.G., I’, 216), the year of the suppression of the revolt of 
Bottice and Chalcidice, we find the prescript odes abrai gopov 
raxoaueva still decipherable from the eroded stone. It heads seven 
lines, in five of which the cities Eteocarpathus, Casus, Pleume, 
Amorgus, and Aeoleum have been restored. We may reasonably 
conjecture that the other two spaces were filled by Sarte and Calli- 
polis. The quota list, 7.G., I°, 216, thus records Athens’ recovery 
of the two Bottie cities and possibly one Chaleidic city after the 
suppression of the revolt. 

Casus and Eteocarpathus are recorded in J.G., I°, 214, and Amor- 
gus, Callipolis, and Sarte in J.G., I°, 218, the lists covering the years 

Cf. Meritt and West, Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), 68. 

2 Busolt, Philologus, XLI (1882), 663. 

Busolt, op. cit., 686; Dahms, De Atheniensium sociorum tributis quaestiones 
septem, 59, note 10. 

‘Cf. Busolt, op. cit., 694, and Dahms, op. cit., 60. 
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$27 6 and 426.5. We have already noted that the appendix has 
received a new prescript ratcd[e érjaxocav hor raxrac éxi 
yeauparevovros in 1.G., I*, 218. As the appendix itself clearly 
remained in existence, the new prescript constitutes additional evi- 
dence that the original one did not imply voluntary self-assessment. 

The significance of the reduced assessment of Gale in Cleon’s list of 
425 4 (/.G., I°, 63), and the records of Aeoleum, Pharbelus and Gale 
in the assessment list of 421,//0 (/.G., I°, 64) and of Sarte in the quota 
list for the same year, have already been mentioned.' There now 
remains only one more record of the eleven cities in the original ap- 
pendix, 7.G., T°, 221, the list dated by West in 420/19, 419/8, or 
$18 7, where they are represented by Casus with its normal tithe, 
and Eteocarpathus and Sarte with tithes missing. 

The historical events and the records of the quota lists have shown 
that the tendency to follow the interpretation of the prescript 7éXes 
avrai gopov raxoauevac as implying Selbsteinschdtzungsrecht, and to 
regard the payments of the cities thus grouped as voluntary, is not 
justified. Another translation is possible which is more descriptive 
of the actual status of the cities, and which is, moreover, borne out 
by passages in contemporary literature. This translation may read: 
cities which are separately assessed for tribute. The use of ards in 
the exclusive sense is grammatically sound,? and a passage in 
Aristophanes * requires precisely this interpretation or all its point is 
lost : 


At. poe avipes of Oewpevor, 
ei TTWOS Gv Erect’ Ev "AOnvaiows Eyer 
THs TOAEWS, Tpvywoiay ToLdr. 
yap dixatov olde Kai rpvywoia. 
éyw A€Ew Serva pev dixara dE 
ov yap we viv ye duaBadet dre 
Thy Kaxa@s EYyw. 
yap éopuev Anvaiw r'ayar, 
* ovTE yap yopor 
GAX" éopev abroi viv ye 


ToUs Yap meToixous Gxupa agTav 


Thueydides (VI, 37, 1) also affords an example of airés in the 
exclusive sense. 


1 See pages 507 and 511. 

2('f. Kiithner-Gerth, Grammatik der Griechischen Sprache, U, 1, 652, Anm. 2, 
where the passage from Aristophanes quoted here is cited among many other 
examples. 

Acharn., 496-507. 
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The use of the middle voice in raxoauevac is more difficult to 
explain. In following the interpretation of this paper, we should use 
the passive, and we could cite as our example a Greek writer of the 
first century A.p., Plutarch.' It seems, however, that a Greek writer 
of the fifth century B.c. regularly expressed the idea contained in the 
prescript in terms of the middle voice, for while Thucydides uses the 
active and passive of rarrw in connection with the assessment of 
the tribute (gdpos),? he invariably uses the middle in connection 
with the assessment of a people. The examples that follow from 
Thucydides, moreover, preclude any idea of voluntary contribution, 
After the revolt of Thasos.* rpitw Erec 
apodoynoav 'A@nvaios retxos Te Kai vats Tapadovres, XpNuaTa 
re 60a ATodovVa Kai TO AOLTOY YEpELY, THY TE 
Kal TO wéTaddov agertes 

The same use is made of the middle voice in describing the after- 
math of the revolt of Aegina (I, 108), of Samos (I, 117), of the 
Mytilenaeans (III, 50), and it is also used in connection with the 
fining of the Corcyraeans for cutting poles in the sacred precinet of 
Zeus and Alecinous (III, 70). 

We also have some evidence in the decree concerning Methone 

1.G., VP, 57):4 tov adrix[a mpd|[s M]eBovaios 
cite gopov doxet rarrev rov avr]lixja wada abrois redev 
hocov éviyvero, | dv rots rporépas cs} 
éreraxaro yépev . . . . The verb form here is, unfortunately, passive 
or middle, so that this example is equivocal. The instances from 
Thucydides will, however, suffice to prove the point. 

It has been suggested that since the middle voice cannot be inter- 
preted as reflexive in this connection, it may be interpreted as 
euphemistic. The examples of Thasos, Aegina, Samos, and Lesbos 
will overthrow this argument, for the bitterness felt by these cities 
was reciprocated by Athens, and there is no reason to suppose that 
any courtesies would be extended to spare the feelings of the de- 
feated. The safest reading of this difficult middle is to accept it asa 
formula used in the official records, and as such taken over by 
Thueydides. 

The odes airai gopov raxoaueva are, therefore, cities that are 
so classified in the assessment lists for the exaction of a punitive 
tribute. They all belong to disaffected districts, where revolt had 
either taken place or was in progress. In view of such circum- 

' Aristides, XXIV. 

>I, 96. Cf. also [Andocides], Alcibiades, 11, for the use of the passive in this 
connection. For the active, cf. Thue. III, 50. 


I, 101. 


* Lines 5-9. See also lines 29-31. 
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stances, it becomes plain that the prescript under which they are 

grouped can in no way imply the privilege of self-assessment or the 

voluntary contribution of tribute to the Delian Confederacy. 
Eunice Burr 


Ursana, [ILLINOIS 
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American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEATRE DISTRICT AND 
TOMBS OF CORINTH IN 1929 
PuLaTEs IX anp X 


Ir is a pleasant duty again to present a preliminary report of the re- 
sults of my excavations at Corinth conducted under the auspices of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. My fourth 
campaign in the theatre was a continuation of the work done there 
in the years 1925, 1926 and 1928. Also in prosecution of last sea- 
son's discoveries more graves were opened in the north cemetery in 
the area in which burials had previously been revealed. In addi- 
tion to these two sites a small tract of land was investigated in the 
neighborhood of the amphitheatre on the east side of the city. 
Operations for the present season were begun on February 20 and 
continued until July 15. The members of the staff were Richard 
Stillwell, who again had charge of all architectural studies, F. J. M. 
de Waele and W. A. Campbell presiding respectively over the clear- 
ance of the east and west parts of the theatre, and Miss Josephine 
Platner, who superintended the work near the amphitheatre and in 
the north cemetery. H. E. Askew assisted with the cleaning and 
identification of the coins, Miss Mary Wyckoff and F. Waage co- 
operated in the compilation of the records towards the end of the 
season and W. Hege devoted a month's time to the task of photo- 
graphing all the objects that were found.! 
THe THEATRE 

Iixeavations were conducted in three sections of the theatre dis- 
trict: the central part of the cavea, the west parodos and the area 
north of the east parodos. The removal of the deep deposit of earth 
that is everywhere incumbent on this structure was rapidly effected 
under the guidance of the skilled foreman, Sophokles Lekkas, and 
with the help of numerous workmen who, by participation in previous 
campaigns, had become thoroughly trained in the technique of ex- 
cavation. Consequently, in spite of the length of the carriage to 
the dump the amount of earth removed during the season reached a 
total of 15,125 tons. In my four campaigns in the theatre 36,625 
tons of earth have been taken from the area, and though progress 
has been retarded by the long carry the additional labor has had an 

' Grateful acknowledgment is here made of financial support given to this 
vear's campaign by Mr. Edward 8S. Harkness of New York and Mr. Henry J. 
Patten of Chicago. 
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ample recompense, because no unsightly mound mars the immediate 
neighborhood of the ruin and no part of the ancient city is covered 
by the enormous mass of earth which has been dumped without the 
city’s walls. 

Clearance in previous campaigns of a small strip in the lower 
part of the cavea had definitely shown that most of this section 
of the building had been removed or destroyed. But exploratory 
trenches dug here by earlier investigators had left the area in an un- 


tidy condition, so that it was obviously possible to improve its ap- 


Ficgcre 1. THe OrRcHESTRA AND CAVEA AS SEEN FROM THE NORTH 


pearance, and at the same time prospects were promising that con- 
firmatory evidence would be secured for the periods of the successive 
buildings on the site. Moreover, it was desirable for mechanical 
reasons to complete any necessary excavation in the cavea before 
the bank of earth covering the east end of the west parodos had been 
removed. The cavea of the Greek theatre was subdivided into sec- 
tions by thirteen stairways, which for the sake of convenience have 
been numbered consecutively beginning at the east end. The area 
that has been cleared extends from the west side of stair No. IV to 
the west side of stair No. VIII. A view of its present appearance is 
shown in Figure 1 from a photograph taken from behind the stage 
in the north. The hope for an amelioration of scenic effect has been 
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splendidly realized, for the uncovering of the cavea has immediately 
made evident_the impressive size of the building as well as its strue- 
tural unity. Not less important were the technical results that 


FIGURE 2. VIEW OF THE EIGHTH STAIRWAY OF THE CAVEA FROM THE SOUTH 


were achieved. Many seat blocks of the Greek theatre were found 
to be still in place, and where the seats had been removed their 
foundations almost invariably remained. The evidence for the date 
of this building period was abundant and conclusive, for in the de- 
posit of earth and chips of poros about the foundations of the seats 
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were lying sherds of Attic and Corinthian pottery, lamps and frag- 
ments of lamps, and many bronze Corinthian coins that date from 
the early part of the fourth century B.c. These foundations were 
usually set in hard-pan, but in occasional slight deposits beneath some 
of them that had been removed fragments of earlier ware were se- 
cured. This fact, which had also been noted in the investigation of 
the east side of the cavea where all the seats and foundations had 
disappeared,' warrants the inference that the building to which the 
extant Greek remains belong was erected in the fourth century B.c. 
on the site of an earlier structure. Some of the seat foundations are 
marked with distinguishing letters and symbols, and on the face of 
one of the seats that adjoin the eighth stair in the thirty-fifth row 
are scratched the words NIK A NIK A, which presumably 
are due to the ebullient enthusiasm of some spectator rejoicing over 
a victory in the games. 

Heavy walls of Roman construction are built directly above the 
Greek seats, and without doubt many of these seats were removed 
or destroyed in the major alteration of the building by the Romans. 
In one case there is still in place part of a seat block that had been 
cut so as to make a passage for the later wall. A part of the Roman 
wall at the back of the cavea was removed in order to uncover the 
eighth Greek stair for its entire extent of sixty rows of seats. Figure 
2 gives a view of this cut as it appears from the south to one looking 
along the stairway towards the stage. Objects found in the wall 
furnish convincing evidence for the date of its erection. These in- 
clude one coin of Julius Caesar, four coins of Augustus,? a lamp of 
Ephesus type similar to those that have been found elsewhere in the 
theatre in juxtaposition to coins of Augustus, and a fragment of an 
Arretine bowl with the signature C. Sen (ti), a potter whose work 
has been assigned to the reign of Augustus prior to 12 B.c.*— This is 
final confirmation of the view that the Roman reconstruction of 
the theatre occurred in the time of Augustus and shortly after the 
resettlement of the city. 

Many small objects were scattered throughout the deposit of 
earth overlying this terrain, but in most cases their presence was evi- 
dently due to casual dumping here at widely different ages, and they 
are without significance for determining periods of stratification. 
Numerous archaic terracotta figurines were again found near the 
surface of the ground. Such a deposit has been noted as being gen- 
erally prevalent over the entire area of the orchestra and the cavea 

14.J.A. XXXII, 1928, pp. 482, 483. 

* They are the types shown in Brit. Mus. Cat. Corinth, pl. XV, nos. 2, 4, 6, 12. 


Rh. Mus. 59, 1904, p- 130. 
‘A.J.A. XXIX, 1925, p. 388, and XXXII, 1928, p. 485. 
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at an average depth of 0.50 m. to 1 m. below the present surface. 
As they do not occur in the neighboring terrain outside of the im- 
mediate confines of the theatre and as Byzantine objects are often 
with them or beneath them, they must have been dumped here at a 
late period to fill the hollow caused by the underlying cavea and or- 
chestra. The figurines are votive in character and include horses, 
dogs, deer, doves, cocks, bearded men, and seated and standing 
women. Among the terracottas was one archaic figurine that was 
made of lead. The usual heterogeneous collection of coins was also 
here secured. They range in date from the Corinthian silver 
drachms of the sixth century 

B.c. down to modern times. The @ 

pottery which included much 
Corinthian and Attic ware was 
abundant in quantity but frag- 
mentary in condition. One of 
the more interesting sherds is il- 
lustrated in Figure 3. A winged 
horse, the Pegasus of Corinth, 
is painted in white in spirited 
pose but with sketchy technique 
on the black glazed surface of a 
vase. Although the top of the 3. Prcasus on A PoTsHERD 
wing is broken away it was ob- FROM THE THEATRE 

viously shaped with a pointed 

end and the feathers are delimited by incised lines. The type of 
the Pegasus with the pointed wing appears on coins of Corinth 
only after 431 B.c.,! but changes in coin design were conserva- 
tively adapted to altered taste in style and the Pegasus from the 
cavea much antedates that period. The technique of representing 
figures in white paint on a black glaze is used by Nikosthenes at the 
end of the sixth century,? and to this date our Pegasus should 
rather be assigned. Two inscriptions from this area should also be 
mentioned. The first, which is cut on a piece of a shaft of a small 
marble column, is a dedication in Latin to Isis and Serapis, each of 


whom was worshipped in two sanctuaries at Corinth that were lo- 

cated on the way up to Acrocorinth.* The second is a late Greek 

inscription, preceded and terminated by the Christian cross, on a 

marble block that was set over the grave of Makedonia, a lady of 

blessed memory. It contains the threat that if anyone shall try to 
1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Corinth, p. XX11. 


? Corp. Vas. Ant. Louvre, fase. 4, I11 H e, pl. 37, nos. 9, 12, 13, 16; pl. 38. 
Paus. II, 4, 6. 
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open the grave on him shall be visited the curse of Annas and 
Kaiaphas. The significance of this curse is revealed by the apocry- 
phal account of the fate of the two Jewish high priests.'_ By com- 
mand of Tiberius the officials in Jerusalem who were concerned in 
the death of Christ, including Annas and Kaiaphas, were ordered to 
Rome for trial. On the way there Kaiaphas died in Crete, but as 
the earth would not receive his body it was covered with a cairn of 
stones. Annas was sentenced to execution and was sewed into a 


Ficure 4. A VieEW OF THE THEATRE FROM THE WEST 


fresh bull’s hide which contracting as it dried squeezed him to death. 
In Christian iconography the two priests are represented as dwellers 
in Hell.? 

The clearance of the west parodos was undertaken wii the aim of 
improving the symmetrical appearance of the excavated building 
and in the hope of establishing the presence of a street on the west 
side. The walls of the west parodos are not as well preserved as on 
the east side, but the remains are sufficient to yield a complete plar:. 
which shows a similar right-angled turn to the north at about half 
way of the lateral length. A view of this district is given in Figure 
{ from a photograph that was taken from a position a little north of 
west. Part of the south wall of the parodos is here seen in place 


' Apocrypha, translated by M. R. James, p. 157. 
* Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien, U1, p. 1034. 
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by the adjacent bank of hard-pan from which other stones of the wall 
have been removed. It is supported by buttresses at the west end 
and its date is fixed by a coin of Julius Caesar that was found at 
the very base of one of the buttresses,'! which is confirmatory of simi- 
lar evidence from the east side. This wall is partly constructed of 
blocks from the earlier building, and on one of the Greek seats that 
is reused in the east end of the wall the word K O P F A N is in- 
scribed in large carefully cut letters. Their shape is somewhat dis- 
torted as they appear in Figure 5 because the block is in the lowest 
course of the parodos wall in front of which a later wall has been 
placed, and the photograph was necessarily made from the top of 
the wall in front. This is the dialectic form of the genitive plural 


Figure 5. Inscripep Seat BLock IN THE WEST Paropos WALL 


of the word that appears in Attic as xépy. One epigraphical ex- 
ample only is cited of this word spelled with a digamma.?_It occurs 
on the rim of a bronze kymbalon of unknown provenance,’ and is 
called Thessalian by Frankel in his publication of it in the Archaeo- 
logische Zeitung after its first publisher, Oikonomides, but this attri- 
bution is doubted by Meister. Van Herwerden calls it Messenian® 
and Buck Areadian. In view of the attestation of the form for 
Corinth by the new discovery it is not unlikely that the inscribed 
bronze may be also of Corinthian origin. The lateness of its date, 
the fifth century, would account for the fact that the epichoric alpha- 
bet is not employed. The forms of the letters on the seat of the 
Greek theatre would suit a date in the early fourth century which 
would accord with other evidence for dating the Greek building at 
that time. The word in the genitive on the face of one of the seats 
clearly suggests that a seat or section of the cavea was reserved for 
girls, just as the seats of officials in the theatre of Dionysos at Athens 
were marked by names in the genitive. As the seat is built into a 
wall of the first Roman reconstruction of the theatre it probably 

'! Similar to Brii. Mus. Cat. Corinth, pl. XV, no. 1. 

? Buck, Greek Dialects, 2nd ed., p. 46. 

8 Arch. Zeit. XXXIV, 1876, p. 31, pl. 5. 

* Die griechischen Dialekte, 1, p. 297. 

> Lex. Graec. supp. et dialect., 2nd ed., I, p. 829. 
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came from the wings of the Greek cavea that were removed to make 
the shape of the cavea conform to the semicircle required by the 
Roman plan. Thus the girls would have been seated in one of the 
less desirable locations. The block is broken at one end, but by 
comparison with the dimensions of other Greek seats it is evident 
that the word was centred on the face of the stone with space at 
either side. It is therefore improbable that the word is part of a 
longer inscription. The girls of Corinth par excellence may have 
been the famous hierodoules of the temple of Aphrodite who are 
called by this name in Pindar’s 
hymn to Xenophon, the Cor- 
inthian.' 

At the west end of the parodos 
an area paved with limestone 
was uncovered, and beyond this 
was a broad way of hard beaten 
earth. Although no paving 
blocks were in place this was 
presumably the site of the hypo- 
thetical west street, but an ex- 
tension of the clearance for 15m. 
to the north failed to disclose 
any remains of pavement. 
Stratification of deposits was 
marked here by the usual scat- 
tering of coins, lamps and 
Ficure 6. Roman rrow tar Among the objects 

West Paropos recovered, mention should be 
made of a Roman pot of curious 


shape that is illustrated in Figure 6. This was found with Roman 
remains at a depth of 4 m. below the surface of the ground and beneath 
a later Roman wall. It is 0.28 m. high and is made of coarse red clay 
with horizontal ribs about the body. There is an opening in the small 
projecting neck at the top, and an open passage through the handle 
forms a tube-like conductor that extends on the side in a curve 
from the top to the bottom of the pot. This is evidently a vessel 
used for purposes of distillation. The process of distillation is men- 
tioned in the first century a.p. by Dioskourides? and by Pliny*® as 
employed for the purpose of securing respectively quicksilver and 
turpentine,’ but their description of the apparatus suggests a vessel 
Frag. 122, 15. 110. Nat. Hist. XX XIII, 123. 


‘ Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewe rhe und Kiinste bei Griechen 
und Rémern, 1V, pp. 98, 99. 
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of larger diameter than that of the alembie from Corinth, and no 
other pot of this shape is known to me. 

The third area of the season’s excavation is on the northeast 
edge of the theatre and includes a section east of the street, the 
square at its north end and the east part of the space behind the 
stage. The demarcation of the various districts is clearly shown 
on the plan of the building drawn by Richard Stillwell that is repro- 
duced as Plate X. Figure 7 gives a photographic view of the area 
as it is seen from the southwest. Many walls and other remains of 


Figure 7. A VIEW OF THE NorTHEAST PART OF THE EXCAVATION 


the Byzantine period were lying near the surface of the ground. 
The houses are usually of careless construction, and after the wall. 
were measured, drawn and photographed, most of them were neces- 
sarily removed in order that the earlier underlying structures might 
be revealed. Some information derived from these Byzantine de- 
posits may here be mentioned. A small hoard of fourteen bronze 
coins, the pieces of which were adhering to one another in groups of 
two and three, contained one coin each of Constantine IX, Corstan- 
tine X and Nicephorus III, one of Nicephorus III that was double 
struck, two anonymous Crusaders’ that had been overstruck on 
Nicephorus III, three anonymous Crusaders’, and five of Alexius I. 
As the Crusaders’ coins are overstruck on those of Nicephorus ITI 
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and are associated with those of Alexius I, they must date in the time 
of Alexius who succeeded Nicephorus.' The periodology of Byzan- 
tine pottery is not accurately established and it was, therefore, in- 
teresting to find a small Byzantine grave which contained two 
plates and eight coins. One of the plates, which is illustrated in 
Figure 8, is yellow glazed ware with simple decoration. The coins 
were in a bad state of decomposition from corrosion and the effects 
of burning, but after being cleaned in the electrolytic bath four were 
legible, two of which are of Constantine IX, 1042-1055 a.p. and two 


‘ 


Figure 8. A ByzANTINE PLATE FROM THE East AREA 


of Nicephorus III, 1078-1081 a.p. This type of Byzantine ware is 
thus dated in the latter part of the eleventh century. Many other 
pieces of glazed ware in yellow, green and brown colors, with circu- 
lar and linear decoration and occasionally with figures of birds and 
animals, were discovered in a large cistern that is located in this 
area. The dimensions of the cistern, of which the vaulted roof had 
been broken away, are 7.15 m. long, 3.03 m. wide and 2.75 m. deep. 
In addition to the pottery 314 bronze coins were picked up from the 
earth with which it was filled. A few of the coins are of the late 
Roman Emperor Constantius II and one that was lying on the floor 
is of Justin II, but the great majority are coins of Manuel I. Here 
again, then, chronological evidence is available for determining a 


' Bellinger, The Anonymous Byzantine Bronze Coinage, pp. 21-23. 
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classification of Byzantine ware. On the walls of the cistern three 
ships are crudely scratched in outline in the stucco with which the 
walls are faced. The vessel on the south side is the most elaborately 
drawn with its masts, spread sails and banks of oars. 

Numerous coins dating from Byzantine and Roman times were 
scattered over this region in the superficial deposits of earth. Among 
these was a hoard of 67 small bronze pieces that had evidently been 
wrapped in a bag, for the texture of the cloth was still visible on some 
of the coins. Sixty-four of the coins were legible after their bath 
and were found to belong to three types in the following proportions: 
one of Julian the Apostate, 4 of Constans and 59 of Constantius II. 
The date of the Constantinian group is subsequent to that of the 
hoard recently published by Bellinger,' for 53 of the coins belong to 


FicurE 9. AN INSCRIBED STONE IN THE SQUARE 


the type with the legend FEL TEMP REPARATIO on the reverse 
side, but the distribution of the mints confirms the previous evidence. 
The names of the mints are legible on half of the total number and 
show that 16 are from Nicomedia, 7 from Thessalonica, 6 from Con- 
stantinople and 3 from Cyzicus. 

After the superincumbent deposits had been removed the square 
at the north end of the street was entirely uncovered, and although 
some of the limestone blocks of the pavement are missing the area, 
which is about 19 m. square, is now clearly defined. Ona long pave- 
ment block at the entrance to the square from the street are cuttings 
for letters that were presumably of bronze and were fastened in 
place with lead (Fig. 9). The stone, which is 2.26 m. long, is cut 
away at both ends, but the spacing of the second line of the inscrip- 
tion is such that probably not much of the stone is missing. The 
inscription reads ERASTVS:PRO-AED | Erastus, 
procurator, aedile, laid the pavement at his own expense.? The 
archaeological evidence indicates that this pavement was in existence 

1 4.J.A. XXXII, 1928, pp. 496 ff. 


* For this use of sternere, ep. Livy, VIII, 15, 8. 
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in the middle of the first century a.p. A procurator of Corinth 
named Erastus, who was in office at this time, is mentioned by St. 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, XVI, 23. A Roman procurator 
of a great provincial city would normally be a man of wealth and in- 
fluence and as an administrator of the city he would be opportunely 
situated for the execution of public works at his own expense.' It 
is, therefore, most probable that the procurator Erastus who paved 
the square is identical with the Erastus who was ‘‘chamberlain of 
the city”’ and a friend of St. Paul.* 

In a search for the extension of the street a trench 38 m. long and 
3m. wide was dug at a distance of 15 m. to the north of the square. 
Only some walls and a late vaulted cistern were discovered by this 
trial, which, however, proved that the street did not pass in this di- 
rection and its exit was subsequently found in the northeast corner 
of the square, whence its course is to the east. On the west there is 
egress from the square into a large rectangular open court that lies 
behind the stage and extends for its entire width. This court was 
enclosed by a portico the floor of which is paved with marble, and a 
marble veneering is used on the face of the boundary wall on the 
north. The marks where the columns stood are visible on the 
stylobate, and by their absence just behind the centre of the stage, 
it may be presumed that here was a second entrance to the stoa. 
The building must have been a magnificent adjunct to the theatre 
and have furnished a spacious and elegant ambulatory to its habitués. 
On the south the street curves to the west with the curve of the 
cavea and ascends by means of a ramp and steps to a higher level, 
probably eventually reaching the level of the odeion that lies south 
of the theatre. Adjoining the ascending way at a point southeast of 
the cavea and outside of its exterior wall a pier constructed of large 
blocks was uncovered in the last few days of the season, and further 
investigation here will be necessary before a correct interpretation 
of the remains can be suggested. 

After the clearance of the square at the north end of the street it 
seemed desirable to uncover the area lying to the east and extending 
from a point on the south, opposite the entrance to the east parodos, 
to the north end of the square. The familiar congeries of Byzantine 
and Roman walls was found to be present here, but in addition to the 
unimportant ruins a structure of great interest was brought to light. 
This is a mosaic floor that is illustrated in Figure 10. The pave- 

' Mattingly, The Imperial Civil Service of Rome, pp. 29 ff. It was specifically 
a duty of an aedile to attend to the pavement of the public ways, see Humbert 
in Daremberg-Naglio-Pottier, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, I, p. 98. 

* The word in the Epistle olxovéuos that is translated as chamberlain is used 


by Lucian, Alex. 39, in the phrase 6 Kaicapos oixovéuos which would be rendered 
into Latin as Caesaris procurator. 
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ment is not quite square, measuring 3.80 m. long by 3.60 m. wide. 
The designs are made of small blue-black and creamy white pebbles 
laid in cement. The outside border is a meander pattern, while the 
wave design is used for the border of a large circle that is placed 
within the rectangle. At the heart of the circle is a small circle that 
is filled by a rosette, and from the circumference of which extend 
large palmettes and anthemia alternately arranged. The corners of 


Ficure 10. Mosaic FLoor THe East AREA 


the room are decorated with animal groups representing a feline 
animal that in one case has attacked a horse and in the other an 
antelope. The designs in the northeast and southeast corners have 
been destroyed. Although stripes appear on the body of the attack- 
ing animal it is probable that a lion rather than a tiger is portrayed, 
as the end of the tail is tufted. The technique of construction, the 
materials used, the meander and wave borders and the animal com- 
bats are similar to those occurring on the floor of a house at Olynthos 
discovered by D. M. Robinson in 1928.' For stylistic reasons 
1 A.J.A. XXXIII, 1929, p. 65, fig. 13. 
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Robinson dates his work about 400 B.c., and the ultimate limit at 
Olynthos is 348 B.c. when the city was destroyed by Philip. The 
style of the palmettes in the Corinth floor agrees with a date early in 
the fourth century. Its discovery definitely proves the existence of 
elaborate mosaics at Corinth in the time of Diogenes the Cynic and 
supports Galen’s story about that philosopher’s visit to a friend’s 
house that was decorated with fine mosaic floors.' 

Careful investigation in various parts of the theatre provided 
some important chronological evidence. More post holes were 
cleared in the foundation of the east end of the stage, and in two of 
them were found respectively a bronze coin of Corinth and one of 
Sicyon. The coin of Sicyon is similar to that shown in the British 
Museum Catalogue, Peloponnesus, Pl. IX, No. 14, with the name of 
the magistrate Olympiad(as) above the dove on the obverse, and is 
dated 250-146 B.c. The Corinthian coin is of the familiar type with 
Pegasus and the trident and may be dated in the third century B.c. 
This is clear evidence for the existence of a stage structure in Hel- 
lenistic times. Another valuable bit of information was supplied by 
a coin that was secured from a wall that had been built to curve from 
the west end of the stage. This wall was faced with stucco and 
formed a continuation of the painted wall about the orchestra. In 
delving into the fill behind the stucco in search of proof for its date, 
Mr. Stillwell discovered a bronze coin, which even after cleaning is 
in a poor state of preservation. On the obverse the head of an 
Emperor appears and the design on the reverse side is a standing 
figure of Poseidon. Mr. Edward T. Newell, who has kindly ex- 
amined the coin, definitely identifies it as a coin of Domitian. The 
painted wall, therefore, cannot date prior to that reign. This 
evidence furnished by the coin is supported by the fact that the 
structure of the Roman west parodos at its east end has been cut 
away in the transformation of the orchestra into an amphitheatre. 
Thus the painted wall does not belong to the first Roman recon- 
struction of the theatre that was made in the time of Augustus, and 
the tentative opinions to this effect expressed in my reports of the 
previous campaigns in the theatre must be abandoned.? Structural 
evidence is available that indicates some alteration of the theatre in 
the time subsequent to Vespasian,’* and it is possible that the painted 
wall is part of a reconstruction that occurred in the early part of the 
reign of Hadrian when there was much building activity in Corinth. 

Coins, which have thus in some cases proved of great service in 


XIX, 1925, p. 397. 
XIX, 1925, pp. 387, 388; XXX, 1926, p. 453; XXXII, 1928, p. 476 
(XII, 1928, p. 481. 
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solving problems of chronology, were again found in abundance in all 
parts of the excavation; 5,500 silver and bronze pieces were secured 
during the present season and these added to the 8,000 found in 
previous campaigns give a total of 13,500 coins found during my 
work at Corinth. The electrolytic process of cleaning was again 
constantly used with most satisfactory results, and the task of 
identifying and classifying this 
great mass of material is progress- 
ing steadily. 

Among the many smaller objects 
that accumulate in the course of 
a large excavation the terracotta 
figurines should be especially 
mentioned. They range in date 
from the early archaic types through 
the fine products of the classical 
period and the realistic expressions 
of the Hellenistic age down to late 
Roman times. The example se- 
lected for illustration in Figure 11 
is an archaic votive figurine. It 
is made of Corinthian clay with a 
solid cylindrical body. The eyes 
are red discs and red bands are 
painted about the neck and body. 
Flat cakes are held on the extended 
hands. This is similar to two 
figurines found previously by me,! 
and to others from elsewhere in the 
Corinthian excavations. Thelarge _ 
number of terracottas that are 38. 
certainly of local manufacture 
proves that this industry was extensively developed in Corinth 


throughout antiquity. 

As in the past the theatre district once again yielded some im- 
portant pieces of sculpture. Additional large and small fragments of 
the friezes of the Gigantomachy and of the Amazonomachy assist 
materially in the reconstitution of the ensemble of those groups. 
Many pieces discovered in successive excavations in the neighbor- 
hood of the stage have been fitted together and cemented in place 
with patient care by George Kachros, the intelligent guardian of the 
Corinthian antiquities. Edward Capps, Jr., has been devoting 

A.J.A. XXX, 1926, p. 448. 
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some months’ time at Corinth to the study of the grouping and the 
significance of the scenes represented as a preparation for their 
complete publication. Because of the many hundreds of fragments 
progress in assembling and joining adjacent units is necessarily slow, 
but enough has already been accomplished to demonstrate that 
eventually an interesting series of relief slabs will be wholly or in 


large part recovered. 


Figure 12. Marsie Heap or A RomMAN WoMAN 


A fragmentary marble head in life size of a Roman woman is 
shown in Figure 12. The working of the details of the curious 
coiffure has not been completed. The artist may have planned to 
represent locks of hair on its lowest band either in color or by carving, 
as a somewhat similar headdress is treated on a head in Copen- 
hagen.' It has not been possible for me to identify the head with 
any known portrait. 

Another Roman sculpture is an impressive, colossal statue of a 


‘ Brunn-Arndt-Bruckmann, Griech. u. Rém. Portréts, pl. 58. 
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man who is represented in such a stately pose and with such a 
characteristic arrangement of his cloak that he is probably to be 
identified as a deified Emperor, although the head, arms and attri- 
butes are missing (Fig. 13). The figure is standing on its base with 
the weight of the body resting on the right foot. It is supported by a 
circular shaft which is an inoffensive part of the composition. The 
left arm was raised in such 
a position that it is ap- 
parent that the hand could 
have held a spear or a 
sceptre. The right arm 
hung down on the side and 
was strengthened by a 
marble brace the end of 
which still remains on the 
right side of the torso. 
The great cloak is fastened 
by a large button on the 
right shoulder and is draped 
over the left shoulder and 
arm from which it hangs 
down in spacious folds. It 
is pulled down to the groin 
in front, leaving the upper 
part of the body bare. The 
folds are deeply cut and are 
arranged in graceful lines. 
As the garment hangs 
almost straight at the back 
the statue was probably so 
placed as not to be visible 


from behind. This is also Figure 13. MArBLeE STATUE OF A ROMAN 
true of a statue of Claudius EMPEROR 
in the Vatican of which the 

pose is similar to that of the Corinthian work, as is also the general ar- 
rangement of the drapery.' A replica of the statue of Claudius, who 
is portrayed as Zeus, was found in the metroon at Olympia.2 The 
resemblances between the works emphasize the probability that the 
statue at Corinth was also an Emperor endowed with the attributes 
of a god. The statue, when found, was lying horizontally in a late 
wall that extended towards the west from the square at its north 


' Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie, 11 1, p. 332, pl. XVII: 
2 Olympia, III, pl. LX, 1. 
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end. The coins gathered in its vicinity are dated in the fourth 
century A.D. 

A well-built drain passes beneath the pavement of the square and 
skirts part of its west side. In the northern end of the drain a small 
marble bust was secured, a photograph of which is reproduced in 
Figure 14. It is of one piece of marble with its irregularly rectangu- 
lar base and has a total height of 0.145 m. The head gives the im- 
pression of being a portrait. The 
hair is bound with a fillet, the 
beard is full, and the ends of the 
moustache droop at the sides of 
the mouth. Traces of gold color 
remain on hair and beard. The 
date of the object is approximately 
determined by coins that were 
lying in its vicinity. The thirty 
coins that were here secured were 
ina lamentable condition from the 
effects of corrosion and of fire, but 
after careful cleaning fifteen are 
clearly legible. Three of these are 
silver coins of Vespasian, of the 
interregnum between Nero and 
Galba,andof Trajan. The bronze 
coins are two each of Nero, Galba, 
Trajan and Hadrian, and four of 
early imperial times without the 
names of the Emperors. Nothing 
was found in the drain that could 
be dated later than the reign of Hadrian, and as not even the ubiqui- 
tous coins of Constantius II had sifted in it is improbable that the 
drain was open after Hadrian’s time. An exact identification of the 
portrait bust is not possible, but the features do not differ greatly 
from some of the portraits of Hadrian, such as the bust in the Vati- 
can,’ or that in the Athens National Museum.’ 

In addition to these specifically Roman sculptures two works were 
found that are quite as distinctively Greek in spirit and origin. The 
first of these is a head of the beardless Dionysos (Fig. 15) that was 
rescued from a late wall uncovered in the area lying east of the street. 


Figure 14. Marsie Bust rrom 
THE Nortu SQUARE 


The material of which it is made is large grained Naxian marble, of 


which the surface has been badly injured by fire and subsequent ex- 


* Bernoulli, op. cit. I 2, pl. XXXVI. 
2 Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, pl. 258a. 
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posure. The hair, which is long, is decorated with an ivy wreath and 
is bound by a fillet that passes across the brow. There is delicacy of 
modelling and simplicity and dignity of expression that mark this as 
a copy of a work belonging to the fine period of Greek art. A 


Figure 15. Marsie Heap or Dionysos 


similar interpretation of the youthful and benign character of the 
god appears in the treatment of the features on a head in the British 
Museum.' Reinach sees Praxitelean influence in this head and dates 
it in the second century B.c., but it is dated by A. H. Smith in the 
second century A.D. The details of the workmanship of the marble 
from Corinth have been so badly affected by its injury that it is not 
possible to say more than that, while it possesses the qualities of a 


Catalogue of Sculpture, III, no. 1627; Reinach, Recueil de Tétes Antiques, pls. 
203, 204. 
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Greek work, it may be a good Roman copy. The band across the 
brow which often occurs on this type of Dionysos is absent from the 
head in the British Museum, but it is similarly used on an example in 
the Capitoline Museum.! 

Other works of sculpture include a marble statuette of a woman, 
a head of a panther, and a small head of Herakles represented as a 
babe. But the finest marble secured during the season is a life- 
sized statue of Artemis that is shown in front view on Plate IX. 


Ficure 16. 'MENT IN -THE NORTH CEMETERY 


This statue was standing erect on the level of the pavement of the 
north square and close to the spot where the inscribed base of the 
statue of Beibios Floros was found last year.2. Twelve coins that 
were taken from the earth about the marble date from the fourth 
century A.p., being one of Constantine the Great, one of Constans, 
and ten of Constantius II. The statue was, therefore, buried in 
consequence of the general destruction of the city in the end of the 
fourth century. The figure is standing in repose with the weight of 
the body resting on the right leg against which an intrusive marble 
support has been placed, and with the left leg slightly bent at the 
knee. The chiton, which is very short, is fastened by a belt about 
the waist and by straps across the breast. On each side the ma- 
terial is pulled over the belt so as to fall in groups of graceful folds. 
The sculptor has skillfully succeeded in suggesting the contours of 
' Reinach, op. cit. pl. 205. *A.J.A. XXXII, 1928, p. 477. 
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the body beneath the diaphanous garment. The large feet are clad 
in boots that extend up nearly to the knee and are laced in front. 
On the legs where the flesh is exposed the surface of the marble has 
received a high polish. This marble is evidently a copy of a bronze 
original. Indications of bronze technique are present in the treat- 
ment of the drapery and in the way the folds hang over the belt. 
Thus to a minor extent the garment of the charioteer of Delphi is 
pulled over his belt.!. Other evidence that the Corinth work is'a 


Figure 17. SARCOPHAGI BENEATH THE GRAVE MONUMENT 


copy is seen in the ugly brace between the legs, in the solid block 
beneath the left foot, like that beneath the sole of the left foot of 
the copy of the Doryphoros of Polykleitos, and in the support against 
the right leg which the copyist has sought to dissociate from the 
figure by cutting a deep groove between it and the leg. This copy- 
ist was, however, himself a skillful artist and has produced a finished 
and beautiful work. Such technical craftsmanship was practiced 
in the time of Hadrian, and our copy may date from the beginning of 
the second century A.p. The bronze original I should place in the 
fifth century B.c. because of the treatment of the garment, and the 
simplicity and restraint of the pose. As the head and the arms are 
missing and with them any distinctive attributes that might reveal 
the identity of the woman represented, the question of its interpreta- 
t Sculptures Grecques de Delphes, pls. XLIX, L. 
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tion is somewhat difficult to solve. The high boots and the scanty 
costume suggest that either Artemis or an Amazon is portrayed. A 
short thin chiton is worn by the Amazons attributed to Polykleitos, 
Pheidias, Kresilas and Phradmon,' and Amazons are frequently 
represented with high boots as they appear on the frieze from the 
Corinth theatre,’ but both the short chiton and the boots are equally 
characteristic of the costume of the huntress,* and we know that a 
statue of Artemis, the Huntress, stood near the Lechaion Road of 
Corinth,‘ and that she appears as a design on the Corinthian 


Figure 18. S1iGNep By NEANDROS 


coins.’ In lieu, therefore, of any evidence to the contrary I have 
preferred to call the new statue Artemis. 


THe ArEA NEAR THE AMPHITHEATRE 


Because of the presence of an underground chamber tomb that 
was entered by a well shaft in a field west of the Roman amphithea- 
tre in the eastern part of the city, an investigation of the field was 
made by means of five trenches, each 3 m. wide and 50 m. long. It 
developed that this was the site of a large cemetery and thirty-seven 
graves were discovered that were oriented with few exceptions from 
north to south. The graves were of three types: shafts cut in the 
living rock, poros sarcophagi, and rubble walls covered by terracotta 
tiles. They lay at a depth of from one to two metres below the sur- 

' Furtwingler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, pp. 128 ff. 

2 4.J.A. XXX, 1926, p. 457, fig. 9. 

‘ Daremberg-Saglio-Pottier, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, II, pp. 593 and 615. 


* Paus. II, 3, 5. 
> Brit. Mus. Cat. Corinth, pl. XX1, nos. 6, 8. 
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face of the ground and all had been entered by modern grave rob- 
bers. In one case, however, the interior of the grave had not been 
invaded although the cover had been broken, and the contents that 
were found intact consisted of a kylix, a small saucer, a jug, a lamp, 
pieces of eggshell and an iron knife. These objects are similar to 
those from other graves in Corinth that can be dated in the fourth 
century B.c. This date is confirmed by the style of some fine terra- 
cotta figurines that were found in goodly number but in damaged 
state in another grave. Further evidence that this cemetery was 
used in the fourth and third centuries B.c. is furnished by the coins 


Fictre 19. Grave No. CXXXIX CorintTHIAN VASES OUTSIDE 


that were scattered through the earth above the graves. The classi- 
fication of these coins is interesting. Their total number is 92, of 
which 30 are so badly corroded as to be illegible. This is a high per- 
centage of illegibility, but it is explained by the fact that no less than 
25 of them appear to be of the small bronze Corinthian type that 
suffers more injury from burial than any other class of coins found at 
Corinth. Although the attribution of such coins to Corinth is 
usually certain I do net include them in the Corinthian list unless 
some part of the characteristic design is visible. Of the 62 legible 
coins 16 are Corinthian of the type with Pegasus and the trident 
that is dated from 400 to 300 B.c., 2 are of Sicyon, and 7 of other 
Greek cities, making a total of 25 Greek coins. There are 31 Roman 
coins, including 14 of Constantius II, and 2 early Byzantine, 3 late 
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Byzantine and 1 Turkish. The large proportion of Greek coins, 
which is unusual in any group of coins found at Corinth, and the 
negligible number of Byzantine pieces prove that this cemetery was 
generally in use in Greek times. The use of it continued through the 
Roman period but not later. As the earliest Greek grave that was 
found is dated in the fifth century by a lamp that was lying in it, this 
cemetery is contemporaneous with some of the graves situated 
north of the city that will presently be described. These graves of 
the Greeks and Romans are located some distance within the eastern 
walls of the city, but it is not credible that such an extensive ceme- 
tery could have been in the city itself. The necessary conclusion, 
therefore, is that, as has recently been suggested by Mr. Carpenter,' 
the city did not extend on the east as far as its circuit wall. 


THe Nortu CEMETERY 


In continuation of my work of last season two hundred more 
graves were opened in the cemetery that lies north of the dump of 
earth from the theatre, and the hope expressed in my last year’s 
report that further investigations in this area would provide addi- 
tional chronological data has been amply fulfilled.2 The date of the 
cemetery has been pushed back into the prehistoric age by the dis- 
covery of some graves of characteristic type. The body was placed 
in a rectangular cist cut out of hard-pan and was covered by a single 
large block of poros or of sandstone. In a corner of one of these 
graves, No. CCXII, was found a hand-made one-handled jug of 
‘“‘mattpainted’’ ware with bands in dull black paint about the body 
and neck. A series of loops is suspended from the upper band. 
This is a vase of the Middle Helladic period and dates this type 
of grave, confirming Blegen’s conjecture in regard to some graves of 
similar type found without contents at Zygouries.* The cover of 
this grave lay at a depth of 2.70 m. below the level of the ground, 
which is about 1 m. deeper than the average level on which the later 
graves are placed; but although the early graves closely adjoin the 
later, in no case so far investigated are the latter placed directly 
above them. This would indicate that a marker of some sort ap- 
peared above ground in the respective areas, and in fact such a 
marker was uncovered in a neighboring trench. This is a burial 
precinct that was bounded by a wall made of slabs set upright to 
form an area of rectangular shape. The top of these slabs was only 
0.50 m. below the surface of the ground while the graves lay at a 
depth of 2.60 m. As the average height of the slabs is 0.75 m., the 


A.J.A. XXXIII, 1929, p. 346. A.J.A. XXXII, 1928, p. 495. 
Zygouries, pp. 66, 67. 
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wall was evidently a superficial boundary to delimit presumably a 
specific family lot. The width of the area from north to south is 
1.25 m. and its length is 9.10m. In it five graves were uncovered of 
the type that has just been described. Pieces of obsidian were 
scattered about the graves and some were found in them. Al- 
though the bones were badly disintegrated it was possible to deter- 
mine that in the graves oriented from north to south the heads were 
placed at the south end. The knees were bent and the arms were 
folded across the body. In only one of these graves, No. CXLIII, 
were objects found with the body. These are two long bronze spits, 
0.37 m. long, with knobs and a disc at one end, four bronze pins with 
decorative knobs as terminals, and plain rings of silver and elec- 
trum. Outside of these graves at their northwest corner large jugs 
were standing the mouths of which were stopped by early geometric 
bowls, similar to some previously found at Corinth.' 

Besides the bowls from the grave precinct and scattered sherds, 
the geometric period is well represented by a large krater, 0.268 m. 
high, that was standing upright in the ground. Its location was 
close to a grave of early type, No. CCXX, but its base was 0.38 m. 
higher than the cover of the grave. Similarly other vases were 
found in this area that had been placed outside of the graves. 
These include Corinthian kraters, a bronze lebes, and undecorated 
jars, one of which contained ten small Corinthian vases and some 
ashes. In other jars bones were preserved, proving that they had 
been used for burial purposes. 

One of the poros sarecophagi, No. CVIII, differed somewhat in 
shape from the others, as the interior corners were not squared but 
were left with a rounded surface. In one of the corners was a nest 
of six small early Corinthian vases of the type decorated with an in- 
cised imbrication pattern.2 These vases, consisting of three leky- 
thoi, two small jugs and an aryballos, are intact and much of the 
purple color of the design is preserved. No other complete vase of 
this class was found. The six graves in the immediate vicinity of 
No. CVIII were devoid of offerings containing skeletons only. The 
imbrication pattern, however, is also found on the under surface of 
saucers or flat bowls of which the interior is decorated with a frieze 
of animals. 

Many fine examples were secured of the characteristic Corinthian 
style in which the surface of the vase is ornamented with friezes of 
birds and animals and occasionally human beings, and the back- 
ground is filled with rosettes and stars. The shapes are of great 


1 A.J.A. LX, 1905, pp. 411 ff., pls. XI, XII, XIV, XVI. 
* Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, I, p. 311, pl. XTX, no. 3. 
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variety including oinochoai, skyphoi, pyxides, aryballoi, alabastra, 
kraters, saucers and bowls. Often the vases with elaborate friezes 
are found in graves with cheaper Corinthian ware that has linear 
decoration only, so that the chronological position of the simpler 
types, which has been extremely puzzling, is now much clarified. 
In spite of the abundance of Corinthian pottery only one inscription 
in the epichoric alphabet was secured, a proper name painted on an 
odd sherd. In no case were the Corinthian vases with animal dec- 
oration found with Attie black-figured pottery, though the latter 


4 viv fe 


Figure 20. Grave No. CXXXIX 


was constantly associated with the Corinthian linear ware. This 
would indicate that the Corinthian animal vases were earlier than 
the Attic, but it is not safe to draw any conclusions until a detailed 
study has been made of the large amount of material that is avail- 
able. 

The combination of Corinthian linear and Attic black-figured 
wares is well illustrated by the contents of two graves that formed 
part of a unique monument. A platform of poros, 3.65 m. long and 
2 m. wide, was uncovered at a depth of 0.30 m. below the surface. 
As appears in Figure 16, it is constructed of six blocks, 0.25 m. thick, 
that are dowelled together. The upper edge of the stones and their 
top are so finished as to make it probable that this was built to be 
visible above ground, and this view is confirmed by rectangular 
markings in the corners, where stelai of some kind had been origi- 
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nally placed. A sarcophagus was found beneath each corner, lying 
1.15 m. deeper than the top of the platform. The sarcophagi were 
oriented north and south and the bodies within them were lying 
with their heads to the south. Figure 17 shows the grave, No. CX, 
in the northwest corner with its contents as they appeared when the 
cover was lifted. The skeleton was fairly well preserved, but the 
skull was too disintegrated to permit accurate measurements to 
be taken. But the measurements of the skull in the neighboring 
grave beneath the southwest corner of the platform gave a cephalic 
index of .702. Besides the bones, grave No. CX contained two 
Attic kylikes, two small Corinthian jugs of lekythos type and one 
large Corinthian oinochoe with linear decoration. One large and 
gracefully shaped kylix, that was lying upside down with its edge on 
the right knee of the body, is signed on each side by the artist 
Neandros. The signature is correctly spelled on the side of the vase 
that is shown in Figure 18, but on the opposite side an error has been 
made in the writing and the name appears as Neadros. With this 
exception the formula is the same on each side reading NEANAPOS- 
METTOIESEN. Hoppin cites only two signatures of this artist that 
were previously known, one on a fragment in the collection of the Mar- 
quess of Northampton, and the other on a fine kylix in the Louvre, 
which, however, has been put together from numerous pieces.' 
The newly found vase is, fortunately, in perfect condition. The sec- 
ond kylix in this grave has letters painted on each side, but the words 
have not yet been deciphered, and the inscription may be meaning- 
less. On the kylix from the grave beneath the southwest corner of 
the platform the word ETTOIOYN is written several times on each side, 
and another kylix from a neighboring grave is characterized by an 
amatory address to Leagros. There is also another fine kylix with 
a panther on the medallion of the interior decoration. It is quite 
in the style of Tleson, but the artist’s signature is lacking. These 
and numerous other black-figured vases from the cemetery were in- 
variably associated with Corinthian ware, so that a comparative 
study of the mutual relationships should prove very profitable. 

A burial of unusual interest was brought to light in the same sec- 
tion of the cemetery. When the grave, No. CXX XIX, was cleared 
it appeared that Corinthian vases were placed outside of the sar- 
cophagus and close to its walls. A picture of its northwest end in 
process of clearance is reproduced in Figure 19. The vases were 
standing near together along the north and south ends and on the 
west side, but there were no objects on the east side. When the 
cover was lifted a skeleton was disclosed in the coffin which also con- 


' Handbook of Greek Black-figured Vases, p. 170. 
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tained two Roman vases (Fig. 20). The Roman was too large to 
fit at full length into the sarcophagus and consequently a rectangular 
opening had been cut in its south wall through which his legs were 
extended. This is obviously a reused grave, but for some unknown 
motive of piety, respect or dread the Romans did not take the Co- 
rinthian pottery but placed it carefully on the outside of the grave 


Ficure 22. DeETAIL oF A Pyxis FROM BESIDE GRAVE No. CXXXIX 


which they had appropriated. They, however, added one vase of 
their own which is exactly similar to one of those deposited in the 
grave. Thus in the case of a neighboring grave that had also been 
reused a Roman lamp was found with the early Corinthian vases on 
the outside. Figure 21 shows the array of pottery from beside grave 
CXXXIX. Many varieties of shape and decoration are represented, 
and the fact of the contemporaneity of these types is important. 
The pyxis with geometric ornamentation is found side by side with 
characteristic Corinthian aryballoi, with sundry vases adorned with 
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the familiar animal friezes, with jugs and saucers and bowls, and 
especially with the beautiful pyxis the rim of which is supported by 
archaic heads. The view of one of these heads that is given in Fig- 
ure 22 clearly shows its archaic characteristics such as the bulging 
eyeballs, the expression of the mouth, and the arrangement of the 
hair in the form of a ridged wig. It should be dated not later than 
the very beginning of the sixth century. 

The state of the grave that has just been described and of others in 
the vicinity indicates that this is the cemetery that was pillaged by 
the Roman colonists, as reported 
in the well-known passage of 
Strabo.! When the city was re- 
settled by Roman freedmen after 
46 B.c. the colonists in investigat- 
ing the ruins discovered Corin- 
thian graves and sold the pottery 
and bronzes from them to such 
advantage to themselves that, 
according to Strabo, they left no 
grave unpillaged. Fortunately 
for the present excavators 
Strabo’s account is an exaggera- 
tion of the facts, but that the 
violation of the cemetery, as far 


as it was carried, took place in 
the time of Augustus is proved by 
the condition in which two 
other graves were left. In these 


Figure 23. TERRACOTTA SAVINGS- 
BANK FROM GRAVE No. CCVI 


instances the covers of the sarcophagi had been removed and the 
bones inside had been pushed down to the bottom of the coffins 
so as to make room for the second body that was deposited in each. 
The covers were then replaced and on the top of each a lamp was 
left as an offering. One of the lamps is of the Ephesus type that was 
in use as early as the second century B.c., but which at Corinth is 
often found in association with coins of Augustus. It is dated in the 
pre-Christian period. Corinthian pottery was not found about these 
graves, but some Roman pots were lying inside with the skeletons. 
One coffin contained four long-necked terracotta bottles and the 
coin-box that is shown in Figure 23. No coins remained in the bank, 
but it is an interesting object to find at Corinth, as few have so far 
been discovered in Greece.* 


1 VIII, 6, 23. 
2 See D. M. Robinson in A./J.A. XXVIII, 1924, p. 239. 
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The skull of a Roman found in one of the reburials has a cephalic 
index of .73, a ratio that is about the same as the average for the Greek 
skeletons. The highest figure for a cephalic index is .808 and the 
lowest .629, both coming from graves which contained black-figured 
lekythoi. An index of .702 was given by the measurements of the 
skull in a grave beneath the stone platform, No. CIX, which con- 
tained the kylix inscribed ETTOIOYN, which must be contempora- 
neous with the vase signed by Neandros. Careful examination of the 
jaws revealed irregularities of teeth in some cases, and a skull from 
grave No. CLVII was of special interest because of the presence of 
two unerupted molars in the jaw and because of a bony growth that 
filled the antrum on one side. No evidence, however, was secured of 


Figure 24. Corintui1an VASE FROM Grave No. CLXNXX 


any mechanical treatment of the defects. The graves were oriented 
either from east to west or from north to south, with the head of the 
occupant placed respectively at the east and south ends as a general 
practice. However, in six graves, one of which is a Roman reburial, 
the head lay at the north end, and in one instance the head was at 
the west. In the latter exceptional case the body, which was that of 
a woman, lay in a contracted position, and the cephalic index was .72, 
but no offerings were in the grave. Material is not available in 
sufficient quantity to warrant any deductions with regard to the 
significance of position of the body in burials. 

The bowl that is illustrated in Figure 24 is one of many fine ex- 
amples of the Corinthian style. Some interesting Attic black- 
figured lekythoi and even a few specimens of red-figured technique 
were also found, and with these later Attic vases Corinthian ware 
with simple linear decoration was often associated (Fig. 25). The pres- 
ence of silver obols in two of the later graves, similar to the coins illus- 
trated in the British Museum Catalogue, Corinth, Plate V, Nos. 21 
and 22, furnishes important confirmatory evidence for the period of 
the accompanying pottery which includes both Attic and Corinthian 
products. The pottery from this cemetery, therefore, illustrates the 
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output of the Corinthian factories from the geometric period to the 
latter part of the fifth century. There is not space in this report to 
describe or discuss at further length this remarkable amount of 
important material. It is now being diligently studied by Miss 
Platner, who expects to publish it in book form with reasonable 
promptness. 

THEODORE LESLIE SHEAR 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Ficure 25. ‘“‘Tearot’ rrom a CorRINTHIAN GRAVE 
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PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL AND CLASSICAL 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Conceptions of the Course of the Sun.—In Sitzb. Preuss. Akad. 
Wissensch. 1928, 259-284, Kurt Setrue discusses early Egyptian conceptions of 
the course of the sun and the hieroglyphic representations of the same. In contra- 
distinction to Schifer (Weltgebdude der alten Agypter), who thinks that in many of 
these the entire course of the sun is shown, Sethe is convinced that only the sunrise 
is represented. On the well-known sarcophagus of Sethos I, all are agreed that the 
lower part of the picture shows Nun, the sea-goddess, in human form, raising the 
ship that bears the sun, which rises in the form of a scarab-beetle pushing the dise 
of the sun above him. In a circle above, formed by the backward curved body of 
Osiris and representing the island of the dead, the hieroglyphs are shown wrong 
side up. On the head of Osiris, thus turned downward, stands, also upside down, 
the goddess of the upper heaven, Nut, who receives the sun in her arms. Basing 
his interpretation in part on the black color of this figure, but also on a passage 
from the sunset hymn, Sethe thinks that Nut is receiving the sun at his setting; 
but, in the first place, the blackness exists only in the print, for the color of the 
figure is really blue, and, secondly, the figure is not turned, as Schiifer thought, 
toward the west. After discussing a few pictures in which the course of the sun 
from east to west is indicated by a horizontal position of the figures, Sethe treats 
of many scenes in which the vertical arrangement, he is sure, indicates the rising 
sun. The transfer of the sun from one ship to another takes place, according to 
him, at dawn or sunset, not, as Schafer and others argue, at noon or midnight. 

A Portrait of a Ptolemaic Queen.—A very small unpublished faience head 

h. 59 mm., w. 56 mm.), with greenish blue glaze and modelled with Egyptian 
rather than Alexandrian feeling, which was found at Naucratis in 1885-86 and 
has been in the British Museum since 1888, represents a woman of about forty 
years, with fine and very individual features, who is shown by the lemon-yellow 
gold) diadem to be a Ptolemaic queen. It has been supposed, partly because 
of the melon coiffure, to represent Berenice I], daughter of Magas, king of Cyrene, 
and wife of Ptolemy III Euergetes, but comparison with the authentic portrait 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samvet E 
Bassett, Professor CARROLL N. Brown, Miss Mary BuckinGuam, Professor Sipney N. DEANE, 
Professor Ropert E. DENGLER, Mrs. Epirn Hatt Donan, Mr. Viapimir J. Fewkes, Professor 
Harotp N. Dr. Stepnen B. Luce, Professor Van DemMan Macorrin, Professor 
CLARENCE MANNING, Professor Etmer T. MERRILL, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Joun 
C. Roure, Professor Joun SHapiey, Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Professor J. Uppva.t, 


Professor SHirLey F. Weser, and the Editors 
No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNAL material published after June 30, 


1929 


For an explanation of the abbreviations, see Vol. xxxiii, 1, p. 172 
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head of Berenice as a girl, found in Cyrene in 1915, and with the coin portraits of 
(rsinoe II, half-sister of Magas and wife of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, shows a 
much greater likeness of the latter to the Naucratis head, which may, therefore, 
be added to the iconography of this queen, hitherto known only on coins. R 
Hinks. J.H.S. xlviii (1928), pt. ii, pp. 239-242; pl.; 3 figs. 

Roman Law on the Exposure of Children and the Gnomon of the Idiolog.— In 
VW. Soc. Ant. Fr. eighth series, vii (1924-1927, published 1928), pp. 59-86, JEROME 
Carcopino discusses the above subject. This papyrus was discovered in the 
Fayoum (at ancient Theadelphia) and is in the Berlin Museum. It is a mem- 
orandum of all sorts of actions taken down by a subordinate from the official 
instructions of the Idiolog (fiscal procurator general of Egypt) and dates probably 
from 1€9-171 a.p. The sections under discussion concern the regulations: (1 
“If an Egyptian takes from the dung heap an infant and adopts it as his son, after 
his death he shall undergo confiscation of a fourth (of his goods) ;"’ and (2) ‘‘ From 
those who take (as their own) male children from the dung heap, there is taken 
after death the fourth (of their goods)... M. Carcopino, after reviewing in detail 
the opposing opinions (Maroi, Glotz, Th. Reinach), cites Juvenal V1, 594 ff., 
and elaborates upon /acus in the sense of xorpia, supporting the view by Lucret 
IV, 1022 ff., ete., and gives as a reason for the imperial poet's ire, as well as for the 
existence of these regulations in discussion, not humanitarian or righteous con- 
siderations, but the repugnance of the Romans at the thought of substituting 
nobodies as heirs of the great Roman houses. This extreme Romanitas extended 
to the provinces and is as strongly represented in the Gnomon as in the imperial 
city. The article contains an interesting study of the word lacus in Latin litera- 
ture, and it is of value as a present day comment upon our knowledge of expositio 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


Sumerian Art Shop.—In Mus. J. (University of Pennsylvania) xix, 4 (Dec. 
1928), pp. 378-402 (53 drawings), Leon LEGRAIN presents by means of running 
commentary on its illustrations an introduction to the study of the various types 
of graphic and plastic art discovered during the excavations in the Sumerian royal 
tombs. Animal figures, heroic and heraldic studies, in plaque and in the round, 
in clay, stone, or precious metals are the chief types. Attention is called to the 
l-lamite art which was a kind of sympathetic magic to secure happy hunting 
The Sumerian who succeeded him had a keen eye for nature, combined with a 
genuine Oriental sense of symbolism 

UR.---Bas-Relief Showing Cart.—In Ant. J. ix, 1 (Jan. 1929), pp. 26-29 (pl.), 
lk’. Mackay discusses a limestone plaque discovered a few years ago at Ur and 
showing a type of cart which the author of the article compares with a modern 
Sindi cart. In addition to this, the saddle-type of cart—which incidentally was 
most common—two other kinds of vehicles were in vogue in Sumer at about 3000 
nc. One of them was a four-wheel conveyance. 


PERSIA 

Part of a Bronze Ibex.—In Anf. J. ix, 3 (July, 1929), pp. 216-218 (pl.), H. R. 
Hau discusses the bronze forepart of an excellently designed ibex, the property 
of Mr. Oscar Raphael, which he assigns to the Achaemenid Persian art of the latter 
part of the sixth century B.c. and regards as ‘‘one of the great ancient bronzes in 
existence.”’ 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
BETH-SHAN.—Two Royal Stelae.—In Mus. J. (University of Pennsylvania 


xx, 1 (March, 1929), pp. 88-98 (1 pl.; 1 map; 2 hieroglyphic transcriptions), ALAN 
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Rowe discusses two stelae discovered in 1923 and reported in Mus. J. of December, 
1923. One stela, of Seti I, is in the Palestine Museum,—its missing fragments 
were discovered in 1925; the other, of Rameses II, is in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. The Seti stela (pictured complete with the later found frag- 
ments), below a representation of Seti offering to Ri Harmachis, contains twenty- 
two horizontal lines of text (given in transcription and translation). These lines 
give the date (the equivalent of 1313 B.c.); the five great names of the king; a 
description of the bravery, etc., of the king; a detailed description of his driving 
back from Hamath and Pella, on the east side of the Jordan, of a league of foes 
who had been attacking Beth-Shan and Rehob, on the west side of the river. 
In the text occurs one of the earliest mentions of the Egyptian army di- 
visions. 

The Ramese stela, beneath a representation of the king adoring Amen-Ra 
and offering to him Canaanite booty, has twenty-four lines of horizontal text, 
badly weathered in places. The most easily readable passages are translated, 
presenting, we are assured, everything vital for a correct general understanding 
of the matter concerned. The stela dates from our 1284 B.c., and is concerned 
largely with a description of the bravery and other qualities of the king. The 
stone, in spite of the statements that have been made elsewhere, contains no 
mention of the building of the ‘‘ Raamses”’ of Exodus i, 11, nor yet of the Israelites, 
though it does refer to the Delta town of Raamses (Per-Ramessu). Reference is 
made in the stela also to the reconquest in the previous year of the cities of Galilee, 
a Hittite outpost at Dapur in North Syria, the Hauran and the region east of the 
Sea of Galilee. Helpful notes are added on the texts of both inscriptions 


ASIA MINOR 


Inscription of Eumenes II of Pergamum.—In R. Arch. xxix (1929), pp. 107-120, 
ScaRLAT LAMBRINO treats of a fragmentary and badly weathered inscription, 
presented to the Louvre in 1885 by the French School at Athens and now in the 
Salle de Magnésie du Méandre. ‘The stone records a letter of Eumenes II of 
Pergamum to the people of Iasus and a decree passed by the Iasians in execution 
of the king’s desire therein expressed, that they should celebrate Nicephoria in 
honor of Athena who had blessed him with victory. Extensive lacunae have been 
ably supplied through the comparison with similar decrees dealing with the same 
subject by the Aetolians and the Amphictyons. This is, however, the only one 
of the three that gives the text of Eumenes’ letter. That passed by the Amphic- 
tyons fixes the occasion of these decrees as the victory of the king over Prusias 
Haussoullier, B.C.H. v (1881), p. 372 sqq., and Holleaux, Mélanges offerts a 
Louis Havet (1909), pp. 187-196), and the reference to the sixth day of Anthesterion 
in the lasos-decree makes the spring of 181 B.c. the most probable date. Inter- 
esting from the linguistic point of view are the use of einuepia (ebayepwuarwy in the 
\etolian decree) in the sense of ‘victory,’ and of gidos in the technical meaning 
of one of the degrees of the hierarchy of dignitaries at the Hellenistic courts, oi 
ovyyeveis, of of mp@ra Piro, oi Piroe and oi diadoxor. To be 
noted are the spellings and éxqvns. 

The site of Isaura Nova.—lIn a note on the site of Isaura Nova, continuing a 
discussion maintained in J.H.S., J.R.S., and Klio, W. M. Caper declares that 
the ancient city of which there are evident remains on and near the site of the 
modern village of Dorla cannot be Isaura Nova, because the inhabitants of that 
town, according to Frontinus, derived their water supply from the river flowing 
through or past the place, and were forced to surrender to Servilius by the diversion 
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of the stream, while the river at Dorla is entirely dry in summer and the Dorlians 
depend on wells the year round. J.H.S. xlviii (1928), pt. ii, pp. 220-221. 

PERGAMUM.—In Ath. Mitt. liii (1928) (Strabon und die Kiiste von Pergamum, 
pp. 117-159; 2 inserted pls.), W. Dérprep defends the accuracy of Strabo in 
describing the region north of Pergamum along the coast (Bk. XIII). Modern 
scholars have accused Strabo of error in locating the mouths of two rivers, the 
Peneius in Elis and the Caicus in the Troad: he places the mouth of the Peneius 
north of the range Chelonatas and the mouth of the Caicus north of Mt. Cane, 
whereas both rivers empty south of these mountains, respectively. With regard 
to the Peneius ancient writers, e.g., Pausanias and Ptolemy, support Strabo, and 
an earlier bed of the river can still be seen at many places north of Chelonatas. 
Likewise the Caicus until the beginning of the Christian era emptied north of Mt. 
Cane. In prehistoric times this mountain was on a peninsula, cf. Hdt. I, 10; 
Plin. N.H. Il, 201; Strabo, XV, ch. 16, p. 691. Augustus made a canal through 
the isthmus (Ovid, Metam. XV, 277), and so the river found a new course south of 
the mountain. 

Strabo is also correct in his description of the coastal region north of Mt. Cane. 
Modern scholars err in assuming that 6 ’EXatrns (’EXairav) and 6 ’Edairixds 
xé\mos are the same bay, viz., that lying south of Mt. Cane. In reality Strabo 
is referring to two bays: 6 'Edatrns (’EXairav) xédros is the bay on which Elaia 
is situated, just south of Mt. Cane, but 6 ’Edairixds xéAros must be north of 
the mountain, for Strabo says (615) that 4 "Edains is north of Mt. Cane, and 
6 "Edairixds xéA7os, mentioned by Aristotle—who spent some time at Atarneus 
—cannot possibly be south of the mountain. Strabo’s description of the region 
north of Mt. Cane is likewise consistent if two mistakes in the ms. are recognized: 
(1) in 607; 615§ 67; 622 the adjectives "EXatrns and ’E)airixés have been inter- 
changed by some copyist who was not aware of the older course of the river 
Caicus; in other places, riz., 581, 606, 615 §68 and 624, they are correctly used. 
(2) in our present text in 607 and 615 Elaia is located north of Mt. Cane. But 
Leaf mentions in place of ’E\aia in nine mss. a name beginning with M—Mandeia, 
ManXéa, etc. It seems probable, therefore, that the real name of the town on the 
bay just north of Mt. Cane was Malea, and that the name ’E)aia was substituted 
by a copyist who wanted to make the account consistent by introducing the 
name of the town which was near the only mouth of the Caicus that he knew. 
This probability becomes certainty in view of Hdt. V1, 29; Thuc. 888, 4—6; /.G. 
XII, 2, No. 74, 11. 15, 16; Inser. of Pergamum, No. 245. 

In applying the distances given by Strabo it must be noted, first, that in 612 
Lyrnessus is said in our present texts to be distant from Adramyttium cradious 

. dybohxovra xai éxrw. But éxrd is not the reading of any ms.; it is a cor- 
rection of Tyrwhitt for the impossible 4(4=8). Yet Strabo gives all distances 
above 20 stades in even tens. Hence it seems likely that the original reading was 
H(éxarév=100). This gives 180 stades, which is about the distance from 
Adramyttium to the Evenus River (the Agiasmat), where Lyrnessus is likely to 
have been situated. Secondly, Demetrius of Scepsis, whom Strabo is following 
in this part of his work, apparently used the longer stadium of Philetaerus and 
Ptolemy, which was 600.35 cm.=210 m. Strabo, therefore, is likely to have 
used this longer stadium. 

The sites proposed for Pitane, Atarneus, and Teuthrania can be established 
only by excavations, which ought to be made at these places. Near the site 
proposed for Teuthrania are also two tumuli, which would repay investigation, and 
it would be worth while to search for there mains of the aqueduct by which, accord- 
ing to Strabo, the city of Adramyttium was supplied with water from the Evenus. 
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GREECE 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeological Bulletin for 1928.—In R. Et. Gr. xlii, 194 (Jan—Mar. 1929), 
pp. 39-102, Davin LE SuFFLEuR presents a valuable record of archaeological 
publications for 1928. The significant articles and other publications are digested 

with occasional reproductions of illustrations). The whole is a useful interna- 
tional review of the work in the Greek field for the period (architecture, sculpture, 
vases, coins, etc.). 

Bulletin of Papyrology.—In R. Et. Gr. xli, 193 (Oct.—Dec. 1928), pp. 416-445, 
SEYMOUR DE Ricci presents a bulletin of papyrology for the year 1927, listing and 
commenting upon the contributions, journals, books, and other publications in 
that field for the year. 

The Sources of Tin and Copper in the Bronze Age in Greece.—The inconsistencies 
that appear in ancient references to Crisa and Cirrha near Delphi are best recon- 
ciled by the supposition that these are two forms of the same foreign name, with 
Cirsa as an intermediate, and that the name originally belonged, from prehistoric 
times, to a settlement on the mound now known as Cirrha or Marghoula, a short 
two miles east of Itea, on the coast; that after its destruction in the Sacred War 
ca. 585 B.c.) the surviving inhabitants moved inland to the rocky spur overlooking 
the Crisaean plain, near the modern town of Chryso, taking the name with them, 
while later in the sixth century the original site was occupied again, as the port 
of Delphi, with the name Cirrha. Whatever ancient remains are available without 
excavation are consistent with this view. Incidentally it would imply a date 
later than 550 for the composition of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, in which 
Crisa is described as on a rocky height. The reason for the importance of Crisa- 
Cirrha in prehistoric times, when for instance the Cretans visited it, is to be found 
in the existence of small deposits of tin in the neighborhood. Slag heaps and 
several small open-cast mines, dated by their sherds as Early, Middle and Late 
Helladic, with possible sporadic use down to classical times, can still be traced in 
the valley of the Pleistus, running north from Cirrha, and although no tin remains 
in the slag, owing to its low melting point, there are traces of stannic acid on the 
fragments of crucibles. The supply was doubtless practically exhausted by 1000 
B.c., When the tin trade with the west was opened up, but its existence here in the 
Bronze Age may have been at least a contributing factor to the early importance 
of Delphi and Mycenae and to the trade between Mycenae and the Corinthian 
Gulf. A similar cause may be conjectured for the importance of the prehistoric 
settlement on the mound of Volo Castro (Ioleus) on the Pagasaean Gulf. The 
Early Helladic and Minyan sherds found in the lower strata of this mound in- 
dicate that here, at the only place on the coast having easy access to the interior 
of Thessaly, there was a trading settlement of people from the south, who doubt- 
less brought in the obsidian that occurs in many Thessalian mounds, while remains 
of copper slag suggest a mining industry, the source of the metal being probably 
in the hills to the east of the gulf. O. Davies, J.H.S. xlix, 1929, pt. 1, pp. 89-99; 
2 figs. 

Greek Acrophonic Numerals.—In B.S.A. xxviii, session 1926-1927, pp. 141-157, 
Marcus N. Top contributes ‘‘ Further Notes on the Greek Acrophonic Numerals”’ 
cf. B.S.A, xviii, pp. 98 ff.). After a brief bibliography he lists the additional 
evidence which has been brought to light since his previous discussion of the sub- 
ject and republishes, with commentary, the inscription found at Andania in 1905 
I.G. V, 1, 1532). 

THESSALY.—The Battlefield of Pharsalia.—In B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 9-44 
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(pl. I; 8 figs.), Y. BequiGNon takes up this much-discussed question, basing his 
conclusions on a recent visit to Pharsalia, and topographical studies made on the 
spot. The account of Caesar (Bello Civili, III, 81 ff.), while satisfactory for the 
development of the battle, gives all too insufficient data as to the terrain, not even 
mentioning Pharsalia by name. Caesar wrote with a political aim, to make Pom- 
pey appear ridiculous; he wrote in great haste, and it is doubtful if he ever in- 
tended the book to appear in its present form. We must, therefore, study the 
other accounts of the battle, and especially the Bellum Alexandrinum, attributed 
to Hirtius, the only other contemporary text which gives us the name of the battle 
The history of Asinius Pollio, who was present, is lost, but was used by Appian 
and Plutarch. The account of Livy (of which only a summary is preserved) was 
written from the Pompeian point of view. This account was used primarily by 
Lucan, Frontinus, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Florus, Suetonius, 
Dio Cassius, Eutropius, and Orosius, all of whom present somewhat divergent 
descriptions of the battle. The principal question undecided by the ancient litera- 
ture is whether the battle was fought on the right or the left bank of the Enipeus 
The principal defender of the right bank theory is Lucas (in B.S_A. xxiv, (1919-21), 
34-53), whose conclusions have been accepted in England almost universally, 
and elsewhere by many scholars. A summary of Lucas’s topographical studies is 
now given, and it is shown that some of his conclusions seem impossible to recon- 
cile with the literary evidence. These are discussed in detail, and as a result Lu- 
cas’s ideas are rejected. The historians who uphold the left bank as the site of 
the battle (in accordance with Appian’s account) are next taken up,—Heuzey, 
Leake, Kromayer, and Stoffel, each of whom places the battle in a different site 
The most important question now is to identify the location of Palaeopharsalos, 
for there were two places—Pharsalos and Palaeopharsalos—in close relation with 
each other. Bequignon believes that the ancient Pharsalia was divided into 
an upper and lower town, and in the middle of the lower town, a little hill, prob- 
ably covering a prehistoric site, now called, from the ruins of a mosque upon it, 
l’atih-Djami, was then called Palaeopharsalos. Next comes the identification 
of the rivus on which Pompey’s right wing rested, and the question whether it is 
the same stream as the flumen which flowed below the mountain where the Pom- 
peians took refuge after the battle. The rivus is unanimously believed to be the 
Knipeus, the modern Tchanarli, and Bequignon, after studying the terrain, be- 
lieves it also to be the flumen that bathed the foot of the mountain, giving very 
cogent reasons for his belief. The lack of tactical skill shown by Pompey in this 
campaign is then pointed out, together with the criticisms made of him by Cicero, 
Lucan, and others, the motives which actuated him, and the audacity which Caesar 
had already shown in previous campaigns, proving that the passage of the Enipeus 
was no obstacle for his army. As a result, Bequignon believes that the battle 
took place on the left bank, in the region east-north-east of the modern town, and 
that of all previous descriptions Stoffel’s comes nearest to the truth 


ARCHITECTURE 


PHILIPPI.—The Theatre.—Paut makes a detailed examination of 
this theatre in B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 74-124 (pls. II-V; 23 figs.).. After mention- 
ing visits made to Philippi by other scholars and travelers before 1914, he takes 
up the excavations conducted in that year by the French School at Athens, when 
part of the theatre was uncovered by Picard and Avezou. Interrupted by the 
war, the work was resumed in 1921, by Daux, and later by Chapouthier and Char- 
bonneaux. The present article is based on studies made in 1927. The position 
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of the theatre in relation to the rest of the city is explained, and it is maintained 
that it was originally built at the same time as the city walls, about 357-356 B.c. 
Of this early theatre only the general form of the cavea and the fine wall of the 
analemma are preserved; therefore a restoration of the other parts of this early 
theatre can be only conjectural. As to its size, a chart shows that it probably 
compared favorably with other theatres of the same period. In Roman times 
the theatre was rebuilt, as an important colony was founded at Philippi, first by 
Mark Antony after the defeat of Brutus and Cassius in 42 B.c., and later by Augus- 
tus in 30 B.c. Of the theatre as restored in the early Roman period there is little 
or nothing to show; the earliest datable Roman remains seem to belong in the 
second century A.p., when a deep stage was made, and a frons scaenae with archi- 
tectural decoration added, many blecks of which are preserved, enough toshow 
the proper restoration. The influence of the theatres of Asia Minor on this theatre 
in this period is very obvious. To this period also belong the pavings of the or- 
chestra, the suppression of three or four of the lower rows of the cavea, and the 
vaulting of the parodoi. At the end of the second century there was still another 
remodelling—the stage was eliminated altogether, the orchestra given a circular 
form, and a subterranean passage built under the orchestra, leading towards its 
centre. These changes were made to convert the orchestra into an arena, which 
is proven, not merely by the changes made in the plan, but by inscriptions found 
on the spot. Similar theatres turned into arenas are found in North Africa 
Timgad, Dougga, Djemila), Asia Minor (Ephesus, Priene, Miletus, Tralles, 
Assos, Pergamum), the later reconstruction of the theatre of Dionysos at Athens, 
the theatre of Syracuse, but above all others, the theatre of Corinth, which is an 
almost exact parallel to Philippi, and those of Tyndaris in Sicily and Cherchel in 
North Africa. It is believed that even after the establishment of Christianity 
the presentation of spectacles (other than gladiatorial combats) continued in this 
theatre. 

Two Pompeia near the Dipylon.—<A preliminary report of the two Pompeia near 
the Dipylon, the earlier of which was discovered in the course of the recent German 
excavations in the Ceramicus is given by K. Kisier in Ath. Mitt. liii (1928) 

Vitteilungen aus dem Kerameikos IV: Vorbericht iiber die beiden Hauptgebaude 
zwischen Dipylon und Eridanos und thre spate Uberbauung, pp. 169-183; 5 inserted 
pls.; 2 figs.). The building hitherto regarded as the Roman Pompeion proves 
to have been a Greek Pompeion of the fourth century B.c., although the exact 
dating must await a more accurate determination of its relation to the Dipylon. 
This Greek Pompeion was a rectangular court 43 m. x 17.50 m. with six columns 
on either end and 13 columns on the sides. The columns were unchanneled, at 
least at their base. Outside of the columns at a distance of 6 m. was the outer 
wall of the structure. Built into this wall outside, on the end towards the city 
wall and on part of the side towards the Dipylon, was a series of square chambers. 
The entrance was at the end nearest the city, and somewhat to one side, near the 
corner towards the Dipylon. It was a propylon 12.58 m. wide, with two passage- 
ways for pedestrians on either side of a roadway for vehicles and animals. This 
structure was destroyed during some siege of Athens, probably that of Sulla. 
Over it, in the time of Hadrian, was built the Roman Pompeion, mentioned by 
Pausanias. It was shorter and narrower than its predecessor and was divided 
into three parts by longitudinal walls. It was destroyed before the end of the 
third century, perhaps in 267 a.p. Then potteries occupied the site until the 
fifth century. Two more periods of building carry the history of the district into 
Byzantine times, when the Eridanus changed its course and encroached on the 
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SCULPTURE 


Bronzes from the Acropolis at Sparta.—In B.S.A. xxviii, session 1926-1927, 
pp. 82-95 (3 pls.; 6 figs.), W. Lams describes, publishes, and discusses bronzes 
found on the Acropolis at Sparta in the years 1924-1927. Some of these were pub- 
lished in B.S.A. xxvi, pp. 247-248, 266 ff. The only Geometric figure is that of a 
standing man, nude except for a belt. Eight other figures discussed are works of 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. Two sirens were decorative figurines, one on a 
box, the other on a rod. Ten statuettes of animals are published and several 
others mentioned. Their chief interest is in the types represented. A miniature 
breastplate and a vase in the form of a miniature helmet, five masks (protomai), 
and a few reliefs deserve mention. One of the reliefs, on the cheek-piece of a hel- 
met, represents a boar at bay. A bronze poppy head and what may be the calyx 
or the seed-vessel of a flower were also found on the Acropolis. 

Bronzes from the Orthia Site at Sparta.—In B.S.A. xxviii, session 1926-1927, 
pp. 96-106 (2 pls.; 7 figs.), W. Lame publishes and discusses some bronzes from 
the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. They were found during the excava- 
tions of 1906-1910. Of the Geometric period are three fibulae, a pendant, three 
miniature vases of shapes similar to those of some found in Thessaly and Mace- 
donia, four little figures of animals, and a seated man. To the archaic period are 
ascribed four statuettes, all of which seem to have been made at Sparta, several 
rude animals, a bronze die, three protomai, several miniature bronze vases, a 
bronze plaque, very fragmentary, decorated with a procession of chariots, and 
several lesser objects. Nearly all the bronzes from this site belong to the Geomet- 
ric and archaic periods, whereas at the Chalkioikos site bronze dedications con- 
tinued during the latter part of the fifth century. 

CHIOS.—The ‘‘School of Homer.”—In Att. Mitt. liti (1928) (Die Daskalopetra 
auf Chios, pp. 109-116; 1 inserted pl.; 6 figs.), O. RuBENsoHN and C. WaTzINGER 
give a new description of the sanctuary of Cybele on the island of Chios, commonly 
called the “School of Homer.”” Below a cliff several hundred meters from the shore 
lies a large fragment of rock 12 m. in length, which has fallen from the cliff and 
has formed a sort of cave on one side. Not far away is a spring. The surface 
of the rock has been leveled on one side and a bench has been cut in the rock for a 
distance of more than 8m. This isthe “School of Homer.” <A few meters away, 
towards the eastern end of the rock, rises a rough cube of stone, measuring about 
a meter on its edges. Its four sides are ornamented with rude archaic sculptures: 
in front the seated goddess; on either side a lion, and on the fourth side a panther. 
In the museum at Chios are three late statuettes of Cybele, but there is no evidence 
that they were found near the sanctuary. 

Choregic Votive Offering.—In Ath. Mitt. liii (1928) (Ein choregisches Denkmal, 
pp. 96-108; 2 inserted pls.), E. Buscnor publishes a remarkable fragment of 
sculpture which lies on the ground in the ruins of the later temple of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus at Athens. It has been mentioned briefly (Jahrb. 1893, p. 164, n. 9) 
asa ‘‘Cerberus.” It is really the fantastic representation of a phallus in the form 
of a beast, and like others—at Delos (B.C.H. 1907, pp. 430, 499, 504) and in the 
museums of Syra and Tarentum—was a choregic votive-offering. The phallic 
emblem, though intimately associated with Dionysus, came originally from a 
different cult, that of an earlier daemon of fertility, which is found in prehistoric 
times. 

Dionysiac Marble Mask.—The archaic marble head of a god found by the 
American excavators in the sanctuary of Dionysus at Icaria is one of a series of 
marble masks connected with the worship of Dionysus. The “ Lenaean”’ vases 
show that masks of Dionysus were hung just below the capital of a Doric column 
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and worshipped, probably at the feast of the Choes at the Anthesteria (so Nilson). 
The head from Icaria is probably the translation into marble of a mask of this 
kind. The origin of this custom is connected with the worship of Dionysus 
mepixtovios at Thebes, and also from a parallel cult of D. devdpirns or W&édevdpos. 
It was the cult of an old nature daemon which had passed over into the worship 
of Dionysus. This came to Athens by way of Icaria from Thebes. (W. WrebeE, 
Der Maskengott, Ath. Mitt. liii (1928), pp. 66-95; 4 pls.; 8 inserted pls.; 
5 figs.). 

ELEUSIS.—tThe archaizing and “‘hieratic”’ art of the fourth century B.c. relief 
from Mondragone (Not. di Scavi, 1927, Tay. 24), which seems to have come from 
Eleusis, is illustrated by the votive relief found in the small sanctuary near Daphni 
(Arch. Eph. 1910, p. 46; 1923, p. 95). This “ecclesiastical’’ art was apparently 
due to provincial Boeotian sculptors working at Eleusis. (E. Buscnor, Zum 
Weithrelief von Mondragone, Ath. Mitt. liii (1928), pp. 48-51). 

Frieze from Temple on the [lissus.—The block of Parian marble with sculptures 
on two adjacent sides, found in the bed of the Ilissus in 1893, belongs to the frieze 
of the Temple on the Ilissus. The reliefs, which are badly preserved, are to be 
dated about 440 B.c. It appears probable that they are the work of the sculptor 
who carved the reliefs on the throne of Zeus at Olympia (H. Méstvs, Zu Ilissosfries 
und Nikebalustrade, Ath. Mitt. liii (1928), pp. 1-8; 3 inserted pls.). 

There is in the museum at Alexandria a plaster cast of a careful copy of the fa- 
mous relief of the Nike balustrade. The head, which agrees in style with the 
extant fragmentary heads of the balustrade, and with other related sculptures, 
shows that the head of the Nike adjusting her sandal was turned towards the 
spectator (H. Méstvus, Zu Ilissosfries und Nikebalustrade, Ath. Mitt. liii (1928), 
pp. 1-8; 3 inserted pls.) 

Paint on Greek Marble Sculpture.—In Meir. Mus. Studies, i, 1 (1928), pp. 
25-31 (6 figs.), GiseLa M. A. RicuTer discusses the problem of whether the nude 
parts in Greek marble sculpture were painted. First the author gives examples to 
prove that the general practice in all periods of Greek terracotta sculpture was to 
paint the nude parts. If terracottas followed the tradition of marble sculptures, a 
similar practice would be expected in the case of both. Another argument to 
prove that the nude in marble statues was painted lies in the fact that dead white 
skin contrasted with the vivid colors on the rest of the statue would produce an 
unpleasant dazzling effect. A practical experiment is described which shows that 
ganosis (an application of oil and wax to marble sculpture) would not tone the 
whiteness of the marble as is held by some. It is argued that ganosis was applied 
to marble to form a colorless film which would protect and preserve the colors, not 
to tone the marble. Another argument in favor of the belief that nude parts were 
painted is found in Lucian’s description of an ideally beautiful statue (Lucian, 
Eixéves 6.27). From these arguments it would seem that the nude parts of Greek 
marble statues were regularly painted a pink or buff color as were nude parts of 
terracotta statues. 

Restoration of the Eastern Frieze of the Parthenon.—In the Elgin collection in 
the British Museum are two very fine, sepia-tinted drawings, of the central slab 
and one adjoining slab from the assembly of the gods on the east frieze of the 
Parthenon, which have never been published. They are in all probability the 
work of William Pars, who went out to Athens with the Chandler expedition in 
1764 and was drawing the sculptures of the Parthenon in the next two years. His 
drawings show no intentional restorations, but give many details that no longer 
exist, having been worn away by the additional years of exposure before the mar- 
bles were carried to London. In particular, the faces of the seated Athena and 
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Hephaestus were substantially intact in 1765, the former showing a marked re- 
semblance to the “ Lemnian”’ Athena head in Bologna, and the little serpents 
playing about her left hand were quite clear. All the draperies were more com- 
plete and more delicately sculptured than now. The head of Demeter was already 
broken off in the time of the artist, and he misinterpreted the folds of drapery on 
the shoulders as coming round from behind. They are more probably parts of a 
veil that covered the back of her head. The head of Zeus is best interpreted by 
Corbauld (who made drawings of the marbles after they came to the museum) 
as a somewhat archaic type with pointed beard, similar to the head in Copenhagen 
which is supposed to represent the Zeus at Olympia. Pars’s drawing brings out 
clearly the pads on the heads of the maidens who carry seats, which show that they 
had borne their burden a long way, that is, had come with the procession, and the 
same must be true of the peplos-bearer. The seats were for the assembling gods 
in the portico. A slightly scored line can be traced down the space which separates 
the assembly of the gods from the human attendants on both sides, and this most 
probably indicates a difference in the coloring of the background, to show the gods 
as inside the building. There are traces of a bronze wreath, undoubtedly gilded, 
on the head of Apollo, and this implies gilding also on the carved wreath of the 
Hera on the other side of the composition. The Aphrodite in the right-hand 
half of the relief, and the figure against whom she leans, are almost a replica of the 
colossal reclining figure and her companion in the same part of the east pediment, 
and both pairs must represent Aphrodite and Dione. With the help of these and 
some other drawings and close study of the marbles themselves, W. R. LETHABY 
thinks it would be possible to make a much more complete and satisfactory visual 
restoration of the groups of this assembly of the gods than has yet been made, and 
that it would be valuable, especially in giving people a truer idea of the beauty 
of the original (J. H. S. xlix (1929), pt. i, pp. 7-13; 6 figs.). 

Statue of Protesilaos.—In Metr. Mus. Studies, i, 2 (1929), pp. 187-200 (18 figs 
GuseLa M. A. Ricurer discusses in detail the fine marble statue of Protesilaos 
briefly described in B. Metr. Mus. (Jan. 1929). The statue represents a helmeted 
Warrior standing on a slanting base and holding a spear in his left hand as if to 
cast it at an enemy below. Upon his left shoulder rests a mantle. He is sup- 
ported by a tree trunk, which was added by a Roman copyist. The statue dates 
150-445 B.c. and can be identified as Protesilaos landing at Troy. It is a copy of 
the temple image at Elaios or of an image from some other Thessalian or Thracian 
shrine. The article gives a full discussion of the statue, comparing it with the 
torso of a similar one in the British Museum and also with the representations of 
Protesilaos on the Elaios coin of the late second century a.p. which is supposed to 
reproduce the statue of Protesilaos mentioned by Philostratos in the Heroika. 

Stele of an Athenian Warrior.—An Attic tombstone with relief of a warrior, 
which was published from a drawing by Stackelberg in 1836, has recently been 
identified in Caithness House, Aberdeenshire. It formed part of the collection 
of antiquities brought from Greece by General Thomas Gordon, who fought on the 
side of the Greeks in their war of independence and lived for some years in Argos 
The standing figure, 5 ft. 6 in. high, is a bearded man wearing a chiton and chlamys 
and holding a felt pilos in the lowered right hand. He carries shield and spear 
but has no protective armor. The work is similar to the relief of Chaeredemus 
and Lyceas which was found in Salamis and is now in the Peiraeus Museum, and 
is to be dated in the twenties of the fifth century. Stackelberg’s drawing and a 
photograph of the stele in its present state, with an account of General Gordon’s 
life, are published by J. D. Beaztey in J.H.S. xlix (1929), pt. i, pp. 1-6; 
3 figs. 
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PAINTING 

MALLIA.—Two Larnakes.—R. JoLty publishes two larnakes found not far from 
the palace at Mallia, in B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 148-157 (pls. VIII, LX; 2 figs.). 
These larnakes, complete, but broken, were put together at the Candia Museum, 
where they are now on view. They are of importance in that they show that this 
site was still inhabited at the end of the Minoan Age. The first to be discussed 
is one of the largest of its type in the Candia Museum, and its decoration consists 
of conventional designs of the latest and most decadent L. M. III type. The 
second is smaller, but far better made, and with naturalistic designs in red, of 
double axes, birds, and tendrils. The motive of the double axe surmounted by 
a bird found here, is familiar from the sarcophagus from Hagia Triada, where it 
also occurs; but in spite of its superiority to the first, this larnax also must be 
assigned on technical grounds to L. M. III, although somewhat earlier. 

Native Pottery from the Acropolis at Sparta.—In B.S.A. xxviii, session 1926 
1927, pp. 49-81 (2 pls.; 20 figs.), J. P. Droop discusses the pottery found on the 

\cropolis at Sparta in the excavations of the years 1924-1927, a deposit consisting 
of offerings at the shrine of Athena Chalkioikos. The sanctuary flourished con- 
tinuously from early Geometric until late Hellenistic times. Geometric sherds, 
some three thousand in number, show slipped and slipless ware in equal propor- 
tions, the latter being in general the earlier. The patterns add little to what was 
known before. Similarly the Sub-Geometric sherds and those of Laconian I-VI] 
confirm what has been known about Laconian pottery but add no new facts of 
general importance, though many sherds are interesting in themselves. In the 
latest Laconian period certain vases were made at Sparta in imitation of other 
wares. From such vases are fragments of a Laconian copy of a Panathenaic 
amphora, and fragments decorated with white on black (fourth century?). A few 
Mycenaean sherds, some Proto-Corinthian ware, and a few sherds of Attic vases 
were also found. 

Attic Head-Vases of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries.—In /.//.S. xlix (1929), 
pt. i (pp. 38-78; 6 pls.; 26 figs.), J. D. Beaziry has catalogued, classified, described 
and discussed, and in many cases illustrated, the Attic plastic vases in the form of 
heads, with a few having faces merely painted on a smooth surface, which date 
from about 530 B.c. to 400 B c., with the greater number in the first half of the 
period. They are scattered in many museums and collections in Europe and 
\merica, a considerable number being in New York and Boston. The vases are 
aryballi, oenochoae, and one-handled or two-handled drinking cups, many of the 
last having scenes painted in black-figure or red-figure technique on the walls of 
the high mouth. The majority of the heads, naturally enough, represent young 
women, and the next largest number are negro or negress heads, which doubtless 
were suggested by the tempting fine black glaze, and still others represent silens, 
or Dionysus, or Heracles, all fit subjects for drinking vessels. Many are janiform, 
and these often have the two faces strongly contrasted, as a girl with a negro or a 
silenus. Four of the vases are signed by the potter Charinus; many have xadés 
inscriptions; and some can be assigned to definite artists, as the Brygos. or the 
Syriscus painter. 

A Re-Discovered Caeretan Hydria.—A polychrome hydria in the British 
Museum, which has been put together from fragments on a plaster form, is ap- 
parently identical with one in Diimmler’s list of Caeretan hydriae, there said to 
be in Carlsruhe. It is discussed, together with others of the twenty odd vases of 
this group, by T. B. L. Wesster in J.H.S. xlviii (1928), pt. ii (pp. 196-205; 4 
pls.; 4 figs.). The main picture (A) is of a young man with a wallet hung from 
his shoulder, fleeing in a chariot from a closely pursuing griffin,—evidently an 
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Arimaspian trying to carry off the gold that he has stolen from its guardian grif- 
fins in the north, as related by Herodotus (iii, 116; iv, 13) from the epic of Aristeas 
of Proconnesus. The story may well have been current in Ionia in the sixth century 
B.c. The artist of this group of vases, both potter and painter, was probably an 
Ionian, living and working in Etruria and familiar with, perhaps the painter of, 
the Etruscan tomb paintings of his time, which show the same colors as the vases, 

red, white, black, and clay-yellow. His development can be traced by details of 
style, drapery, and ornament, from an early stage of enthusiasm for telling a story 
by his picture, without much regard for the shape of the vase, through a period 
inspired by the imported Attic vases, of striving toward greater beauty of form 
in the vases themselves and a more complete mastery of the human body as an 
organic whole, to the final perfection of his masterpiece, the Busiris vase in 
Vienna. The Arimaspian vase belongs to the early period. 

Rhyton by Sotades.—In Ath. Mitt. liii (1928, pp. 9-16; 4 inserted pls.), ANNA 
PEREDOLSKI publishes a ramshead rhyton from the Collection Botkin, now in the 
Hermitage. The painted decoration above the head represents: (a) a Silen 
pursuing a Maenad; (b) a Silen with a drinking horn in one hand and a “ Spitz- 
amphora”’ in the other approaching a female figure which stands near a column 
and holds a scepter. The vase exhibits all the essential features of the art of 
Sotades and belongs to the transitional period between his early and his mature 
style. To the twelve vases of Sotades enumerated by Beazley the writer adds 
twenty-five more, of which seven are plastic works, e.g., the Amazon from Meroé 
in the Boston Museum. 

Prothesis Scenes.—In Att. Mitt. liii (1928) (Die Darstellungen der Prothesis in 
der griechischen Kunst, pp. 17-47; 11 inserted pls.), W. ZscuteTzscHMANN discusses 
the prothesis scenes in Greek art and lists 137 works on which they are found. 
Of these only one, a Milesian relief from Egypt, now in Berlin, is plastic. The 
painted works are as follows: Geometric (chiefly tall amphorae and large craters), 
22; Attie B. F. pinaces, 21, loutrophoroi, 40; other B. F. vases, 10; Attic R. F. 


loutrophoroi, 23; white-ground lecythi, 30. In Geometric art the ceremonial 
aspect of the prothesis is emphasized: the corpse is entirely covered with the pall; 
a large number of persons are present, and men and women alike express by 
gestures their grief for the dead. With the beginning of the B. F. technique a 
more personal attitude towards the dead is introduced: the head of the corpse 
is no longer covered by the pall and from now on focuses the attention. The 
participants are divided into two distinct groups, men and boys in solemn pro- 
cession approaching the dead, and women near the bier expressing their grief by 
passionate gestures. The non-Attic vases show a striking contrast: the body of 
the dead is clothed, not covered with a pall; the men mourn and the women per- 
form the religious ceremony. On the white-ground lecythi the members of the 
family are preparing the body for burial and are bringing gifts. The gestures 
indicate not a passionate outburst of grief, but deep, repressed sorrow. The 
representation of the prothesis comes to an end soon after 400 B.c. 

Women under Single Peplos.—Two or more women under a single peplos are 
represented on a number of Attic B. F. vases and on earlier ware both from 
Attica and elsewhere, the only distinction between the two groups being that in 
the latter the figures move forward, while in the former they are stationary and 
face the spectator. Of the many interpretations of this oxjua that of Jane 
Harrison (J.H.S. vii (1886), p. 205) seems the most likely: the survival of ‘some 
religious ceremony in which two or more women enveloped themselves in one 
cloak.”” Terracotta figurines from Rhodes and Cyprus, which represent Demeter 


and Persephone, point to the correctness of Duemmler’s view (Aleine Schriften, 
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III, 31 ff.) that the origin of this ceremony was connected with the cult of Demeter 
(Marcuerita Guarpuccti, Ath. Mitt. liii (1928), pp. 52-65; 2 inserted pls.; 
2 figs.). 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Delphian Chronology in the Third Century B.C.—In a long and important 
article in B.C.H. li (1928), pp. 179-224, R. FLace.iire develops some new 
theories as to the archons of Delphi in the above period. His results, partly 
based on some hitherto unpublished inscriptions, and partly on a re-examination 
of stones already known, are as follows: (1) there were two archons of the name of 
Charixenos, one in 277-76 or 276-75, and the other between 263 and 260; (2) two 
archons named Kallikles, the first in 261-260 or 256-55, the second between 245 
and 235; (3) the date of 238-37 is established for the archonship of Herys; (4) 
the date for Kleoboulos, placed originally at 207 or 206, and subsequently by 
Pomtow at about 283, is put still further back, in the end of the fourth century; 
(5) two archons of the name of Orestas are identified, one between 348 and 305, 
and the other between 280 and 270; (6) the year of Eukles is put between 250 
and 240; (7) that of Timon between 270 and 260; (8) that of Kallieros between 
250 and 225; (9) and that of Eudokos II in 272-71. The article proper ends 
with the publication of a number of proxeny decrees of various archons, while 
a postscript publishes two more inscriptions that had been called to the writer's 
attention after the article was completed. 

Greek Archipelago.—In R. Fi. Gr. xlii, 194 (Jan.—Mar. 1929), pp. 20-38, 
Louis Rosert discusses three inscriptions from the Greek archipelago. Of 
these, the first, from Minoa in Amorgos, deals, it is believed, with the foundation 
made by a certain Hegesaretes for the celebration of the Serapieia. The discussion 
concerns largely the question of the eponymous demiurge and the influences at 
work, whether Naxian or Rhodian; the author concludes in favor of the second. 
The date is held to be early in the first century B.c. 

The second inscription was found at Lemnos. The stone concerns the awarding, 
by a group of business men, of a crown to a nauarch and his colleagues for admin- 
istering the agora; the work is probably of the second Christian century. 

Two associations (the name of one lost, the other of artisans) joined to issue the 
third inscription, which dates from the first century B.c. In all instances the 
text of the inscription is presented with restorations and discussions. The whole 
group furnish a neat picture of Chios, especially in business and government. 

Hellenistic Epigraphy.—Lovuis Rosert contributes the fourth of his studies 
on this subject in B.C.H. lii,(1928), pp. 158-178. (See also ibid. xlviii (1924), 
pp. 331-342; xlix (1925), pp. 219-238; and | (1926), 469-522.) The first inscrip- 
tions to be commented upon (numbered XXIV to XXVIII) are the decree from 
Lampsakos, first published in C.J.G. ii, add. 3641 6, with a number of new readings; 
the decree from Parion, published in Arch. Deltion, ix, 52; a decree from Lebedos, 
the only one from this place known; an inscription from Smyrna; and one from 
Istros. The article ends with the publication of three decrees from Delphi in 
honor of physicians. 

Inscriptions from Gythium.—In R. Arch., xxix (1929), pp. 94-106, HeNrI Sry- 
RIG discusses fully two inscriptions found in 1923 near the theatre at Gythium 
and published by Kougeas in ‘E\Anxa (1928, pp. 7-44, 152-157). The one 
deals with the celebration of the ‘‘Caesarea,” games with musical and literary 
contests, held in honor of Divus Augustus, his successor Tiberius, and Julia 
Augusta; the other records a letter of Tiberius, thanking the people of Gythium 
for the honors paid to his family and deprecating the conferring on him of such 
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divine honors as he regards rightly and duly paid to Augustus. According to the 
first inscription statues are to be set up to Augustus, to Julia Augusta, and to 
Tiberius, the two latter at right and left respectively, of the former emperor. 
Apart from the festival days in honor of Augustus, as saviour and liberator, of 
Tiberius as father of his country, and of Julia as the Fortuna of Gythium, the 
fourth day was to be in honor of Germanicus Caesar, the fifth in that of the 
Aphrodite of Drusus Caesar, and the sixth in honor of Titus Quinctius Flamininus. 
Two additional days were to commemorate Gaius Julius Eurycles, benefactor 
of the people, and Julius Laco, guarantor of the security and safety of the people 
and of the city. Interesting details of the procession, its participants and their 
dress, are given, as well as of the preparation of the theatre for the mimes and 
the chorus. The inscription probably dates shortly after the death of Augustus. 

LEMNOS.—In Ath. Mitt. liii (1928) (Die Zeilenfolge der vorgriechischen 
Inschriften von Lemnos, pp. 160-168; 2 figs.), M. HamMMaArRsTROM proposes two 
changes in the arrangement of the lines of the inscription on the pre-Hellenic 
stele of Lemnos: in A. the line a should be read after c 2; in B. lines 1 and 3 should 
change places. 

A New Inscription from the Asklepieion at Athens.—This inscription, originally 
published by Mlle. Margherita Guarducci (in Rivista di Filologia, 1927, pp. 
506-510) is republished by P. Rousset in B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 3-8. Roussel 
accepts the conclusion that the archon Aischines, there mentioned, is a new name; 
but he replaces Mile. Guarducci’s dating of his archonship from 106-105 B.c. 
to the period between 75 and 70 B.c. 

Some Note-Books of Sir William Gell.—In B.S.A. xxviii, session 1926-1927, 
pp. 107, 127, A. M. Woopwarp continues his account of Gell’s note-books (cf. 
B.S.A. xxvii, pp. 67 ff.) with the text of the short diary from Gell’s departure from 
Athens, April 30, to his arrival at Rhodes, July 17, 1812. Of the twenty-three 
inscriptions contained in the diary, eleven have been published. The texts of 
the others are given here and, when necessary, discussed. Most of the inscriptions 
are epitaphs or dedications. One long fragment from Didymae mentions various 
offices of a man who was gymnasiarch of the three gymnasia at Miletus and was 
the fifth citizen of Asia to enter the Roman senate. Another inscription from 
Didymae contains some lines of verse and was set up in honor of Necessity by a 
priest of Apollo. 

THASOS.— Inscriptions.—Fighteen inscriptions, found on the island before the 
war, are collected and published by G. Davux in B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 45-65 
(6 figs.). Some of these inscriptions had already appeared in print. They consist 
of a decree of Lampsakos, a sale of city rights, three dedications (Nos. 3-5), a slab 
with the word voyogidaxes, being the first mention of these magistrates at Thasos, 
and dating in the end of the fourth century B.c. at earliest, a commemoration of 
a victory in a musical contest, other dedications (Nos. 8-14), while of the remain- 
ing stones, one may be a dedication to Isis, dating in the second century A.p., the 
first mention of this cult to be found at Thasos. The article ends with several 
corrections to the previous article in B.C.H., xlv (1921), pp. 144-173. 


ITALY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Etruscan Mirror and the Winged Seer.—In Sitz. bayer. Acad. 1928, I Abh., pp. 
1-18 (2 figs), Paut Wouters writes of The Winged Seer. In connection with an 
Etruscan mirror from Vulci on the back of which a winged haruspex, inscribed 
Ké\xas is gazing intently at the liver and lungs of a victim, the author discusses 
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the whole question of winged and flying prophets and poets. Lenormant (Ga- 
zette Archéologique, vi (1880), p. 112 sqq. and 208 sqq. and A travers l'Apulie, I 
(1883), p. 61 sqq.) states that Calchas was regarded in Magna Graecia as an 
oracular divinity worshipped in caves and on the heights (as, e.g., in Drion south 
of Garganon in Apulia), and maintains that wings were especially associated with 
prophecy. The prevalence of winged beings in Etruscan art he attributes to the 
Asiatic origin of the people; on coins of Cyzicus, for example, and in Ionia, boars, 
lions, deer, dogs, and even tunny-fish appear as winged. Literary tradition, 
undoubtedly based on works of art, gives wings to Musaeus and Orpheus, and the 
association of Eumolpus with the swan and of Triptolemus, Dionysus, and Apollo 
with winged cars and flying tripods is a way of making visible to the eye the 
miraculous flights of divinities with mantic powers. Abaris, borne through the 
air on an arrow, the strix or strinx, that is perpetuated in Greece today in the 
vrykolakas, the witch transformed into the bubo, the xépat vuxrepwés of Lucian’s 
Aotxios 4# “Ovos, the flying Circe, Simon Magus or the Brahmin overcoming the 
laws of gravity, are of peculiar interest to the air-minded moderns. ‘The tele- 
kinetic stirring of Apollo's tripod, the causing of bronze dogs to bark or of statues 
to walk or making scythes by themselves to mow crops, are prototypes of tables 
moving and spirits rapping. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Further Small Capitals from Tarentum.—K. RonczewskI continues his publica- 
tion of architectural members from funeral monuments in Tarentum with the 
fragments, chiefly capitals, that are in the museum at Bari. (See A.J.A. 1928, 2, 
p. 234.) A carefully sculptured piece of cornice and a capital from a free standing 
column are of hard “ carparo”’ limestone, the other capitals and a sculptured base 
are of the soft limestone, “pietra tenere.’’ An eagle and a four-petalled flower 
occur twice each in place of the palmette on the front of the capital (Arch. Anz. 
1928, pt. 1/2, cols. 29-40; 11 figs.). 

Peculiar Forms of Capitals.—A number of capitals of Hellenistic and Roman 
dates, found in various parts of the Roman Empire, are described and illustrated 
by K. Ronezewsk1 in Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 1/2 (cols. 41-60; 18 figs.). They all 
have corner volutes formed of leaves rising out of a calix of shorter leaves, and in 
a few examples of late date the leaf is curled upward against the abacus. The 
curled leaf seems to be an old Italic motive, which may have been copied in 
Greece. One group of capitals of various sizes and details is distinguished by 
having a goat’s head under the abacus in the middle of each side, usually accom- 
panied by a pair of detached wings. This “chimera” type may have originated 
in Athens. 

PAINTING 


BOSCOTRECASE.—Wall Paintings in the Third Style—In Meir. Mus. 
Studies, i, 2 (1929), pp. 176-186 (2 colored plates; 10 figs.), CoristINE ALEXANDER 
discusses a series of wall paintings in the Museum's collection derived from the 
villa rustica of a certain Eutychius, located on the southern slope of Vesuvius 
and excavated early in the present century. These paintings constitute an 
interesting supplement to the ones from Boscoreale. Two medallions with male 
portrait heads suggest the Julio-Claudian dynasty, with which the freedman 
Eutychius, owner of the villa, was associated. Egyptian influence is seen in 
cult scenes. Especially charming are slender candelabra with garlands. Land- 
scapes portray mythological scenes, the Rescue of Andromeda by Perseus, and 
a scene in which the 


Polyphemus playing upon a syrinx to charm Galatea 
presence of a Cyclops hurling a stone at a ship amounts to a contamination of 
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two myths. The beautiful plates show the good color effects realized in the 
paintings. 

Pompeian Wall-Paintings.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, Serie sesta, iv (1928), pp. 
173-187 (pl.; 2 figs.), OLGa Exta treats of a Pompeian wall-painting representing 
Hercules in the Garden of the Hesperides. ‘The fresco forms the chief decoration 
of a room ornamented in the so-called “‘third style.” A youthful, beardless Her- 
cules, of heroic stature with club in his right hand but resting on the ground, and 
with bow and quiver under his left arm dominates the left half of the picture. 
Over his head and back is cast the lion’s skin with the front paws meeting over his 
chest. In the center an altar, with the guardian serpent curled about it, separates 
him from the three Hesperides, two of whom are soothing the wrathful dragon, 
who, though turned away from Hercules, is breathing forth flames. The third 
nymph, who is concealing her emotions by raising her robe before her face, of which 
only the eyes are visible, seems to be leaning against the tree which produces the 
golden apples. The pose of Hercules, with legs slightly spread and feet firmly 
set onthe ground and with arms balanced in rhythmical correspondence, convinces 
the author that we have here to do with an effort to reproduce some well known 
statue of the fifth or fourth century, such as that of the famous Samian group of 
Athena and Herakles by Myron. She finds closer parallels with the new picture 
in such reliefs as one in the Villa Albani, another on the Capitoline altar, and a 
third on the Sarcophagus Orsini in the Palazzo Torlonia than in the vase-paintings, 
where the figures are more loosely scattered; it is, however, in the coins that the 
most convincing evidence of a sculpture-prototype for the figure of Hercules 
is to be found. Discussing fully the relief of the Villa Albani, in which only two 
Hesperides are depicted, she concludes that in adding the sorrowing Hesperid 
along with such Hellenistic details as the altar and the tree, the artist wished also 
to hint at the form of the myth according to which Hercules seizes the apples in 
despite of the nymphs. Certain technical details of border and background and 
a free space below show the influence of grave-reliefs which may have formed an 
intermediate step. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions from Ostia.—In Sitz. preuss. Akad. Wissensch. iv (1928), pp. 36-70, 
LorHar WIcKERT treats of eight inscriptions from Ostia. In the first (175 a.p.), 
a Cervidius Scaevola, praefectus vigilum, is thought to be identical with the Scae- 
vola iuris peritus, mentioned among the praefects of Marcus Aurelius. In the 
second the ordo Augustalium confers honors upon a pantomine, M. Aurelius, who 
had been especially honored by the emperors Valerianus and Gallienus. His 
father Juda had earlier been famous in Ascalon and Damascus and then in Rome. 
In the third the cultores Larium et imaginum of the emperors Septimius Severus 
and Antoninus ask of the bailiff (rilicus) of an imperial estate at Ostia to assign 
them a place for conducting their celebrations. A fourth inscription existed in 
duplicate over the inside and the outside of the eastern gate and stated that this 
gate had been donated to the colony by the senate and people. In the fifth money 
is willed, probably by a woman, for the support of a hundred orphan girls (puellae 
alimentariae). The sixth consists of a number of fragments of the Fasti Ostienses. 
The seventh casts light on the gens Egrilia, well known in other inscriptions of 
Ostia. The eighth, and last, mentions the new civitas Flavia Constantiana Por- 
tuensis as setting up a statue to the praefectus annonae, L. Crepereius Madalianus. 
This became a civitas independent of Ostia itself—the harbor of which had become 
practically useless through the silting up of alluvial deposits—not earlier than 


the fourth century. 
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The Budapest Museum.—Fight pieces of ancient sculpture in the museum at 
Budapest were illustrated and discussed by A. HEKLER at the May (1928) meeting 
of the Berlin Archaeological Society and are published in Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 1/2 
(cols. 251-266; 14 figs.). This museum, which was founded in 1909 with the 
acquisition of the Arndt Collection, is small and not well known, but it contains 
a number of pieces of outstanding merit. The marbles here illustrated are: The 
torso of a statue of Dionysus, an original work of the Sicyonian school, of the 
beginning of the fifth century; boy’s head, from an original of the period of the 
Olympic pediments, probably a copy of the Ganymede dedicated at Olympia by 
Micythus (Paus. 5.26.2); fragment of a female head, an exceptionally good copy 
(first century B.c.) from a Peloponnesian bronze original of the middle of the fifth 
century; torso of a copy made in the time of the early empire of a statue resembling 
the Apollo of the Omphalos; fragment of the head of a youth, with closed eyes, a 
Polyclitan type, perhaps representing the blind Thracian singer Thamyris; a very 
beautiful ideal female head, an early Hellenistic copy of a Praxitelean type, origi- 
nally, perhaps, an Artemis, but often used, as here, for Aphrodite; fragment of a 
relief with combat of a dismounted Amazon and a Greek warrior; a slab sculptured 
on both sides with (a) masks of Dionysus and Silenus in high relief, and (b) two 
dancing satyrs, work of the first half of the second century A.p.; profile portrait of 
a Roman, in relief to be set against a background, date of about 160-170 a.p. 


RUSSIA 


A Roman Portrait Head of the Time of Constantine.—A marble head of a wom- 
an, in the Hermitage Museum, is published by T. Uscuakorr in Arch. Anz. 1928, 
pt. 1/2 (cols. 60-68; 5 figs.). The rigid symmetry of the attitude, the fixed and 
lifeless expression of the eyes, the plastic rendering of eyes and eyebrows, and, above 
all, the hair-dressing, with braids wound round the head as on coins of Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great, and Theodora, second wife of Constantius 
Chlorus, fix the date in the early part of the fourth century after Christ. 


RUMANIA 


Bilingual Inscription of Callatis——In Arta si Arheologia, ii, 3 (1929), p. 41, 
©. Tarrai writes about an inscription dedicated by Callatis in honor of Antoninus 
Pius which dates from the year 156. 

Megalithic Monument.—In Arta si Arheologia, ii 3 (1929), pp. 6-12, P. Con- 
STANTINESCU-IASI discusses a megalithic monument in Brittany consisting of two 
dolmens which Paul de Cour studied in 1926. He adds to the number of signs 
engraved on the walls and increases the list of Paul de Cour to fourteen, made up 
of three groups, the serpent, the heart, and the marine animal. The writer shows 
further that the serpent has the same form as in many other countries, including 
Yucatan and elsewhere in America and France. The heart is found less widely 
but oceurs in Egypt, Greece, Christian remains, and Rumania. The marine 
animal was probably a totem. 

Painted Easter Eggs.—In Aria si Arheologia, ii, 3 (1929), pp. 23-28, loan I. DAs- 
CALESCU writes about the question of the painted Easter eggs which are so wide- 
spread in Rumania and of which the best collection is preserved in Iasi. It is not 
certain whether these are of pagan or Christian origin, but since eggs are connected 
with many religions, their origin is perhaps pagan. Nevertheless, from very 
early times red eggs have been associated with the blood of Christ, and there are 


many legends connected with them. The chief colors are red, yellow, and black. 
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The author of the article discusses the various techniques of preparation of the 
eggs. 
BULGARIA 

Rock Carvings.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v (1928-29), pp. 290-308, V. Mrxov 
describes some rock carvings near Karaguy and Oresjak. Some of these represent 
mere pits similar to some of the Neolithic and early bronze work of Russia, the 
Caucasus, and Italy; others are representations of men and animals, especially 
deer, which resemble the carvings of Portugal, Scandinavia, and Russia from the 
Bronze Age. The proportions too are quite like Bronze Age work from Bulgaria. 

Ancient Monuments from Bulgaria.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst., v (1928-29), 
pp. 77-89, Gawrit I. Kazarow publishes certain inscriptions and some reliefs 
of the Thracian Horseman and other less important pieces. Mention may be made 
of a relief of Dionysos with the attributes common in the Thracian cult, and also 
of Pan and a satyr. 

Frieze at Plovdiv.—In PR. Arch. xxix (1929), pp. 51-83 (3 figs.), GEorGEs SEURE, 
in a third article on the archaeology of Thrace (the others appeared in R. Arch. 
1925, pp. 21-38 and 1926, pp. 137-172), discusses a frieze which is now in the 
museum attached to the National Library of Plovdiv (Philippopolis). Although 
Diakovitch, who first published the frieze, gives the figures the names, 
from left to right, of Demeter, Panacea, Telesphoros, Asclepius, Hygeia, 
Hera, Ares, and Dionysus, he calls it a “frise des divinités salutaires de la 
Thrace.’ Seure maintains that Demeter, Hera, Ares, and Dionysus are not gods 
of healing in the same sense that the other four are correctly enough so named, and 
that, furthermore, these divinities can hardly be said to be especially connected 
with Thrace. On the basis of a passage from one of the Discourses of Aelius 
Aristides (VII, 26, p. 79, Dindorf) and the Hymn to Telesphoros in C.J.A. III, 
171 b, he concludes that only the members of the family of Asclepius are here 
represented, laso, Panacea, Telesphoros (as replacing Akeso), Asclepius, Hygeia, 
Epione (the wife of Asclepius; her name repeating the #ws of his name), Machaon 
and Podalirius, his sons. Largely on stylistic grounds he places the frieze in 
the third century A.p. and attributes it, like so much work of a similar nature 
in the Roman provinces, to a Syrian sculptor. The absence of any trace of the 
gouge or auger would indicate rather the first than the second half of the century. 

German Remains in Bulgaria.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst., v (1928-29), pp. 
263-273, K. TAacKENBERG, who visited the Bulgarian museums in 1927, has 
identified as of German workmanship certain fibulae of the third and fourth 
centuries B.c., a spear from Vlashko Selo, a knife from Kostievo, and some shield 
adornments from Plovdivsko and Varnensko. He does not try to determine 
whether these came to Bulgaria by process of trade or were left by Germanic 
tribes wandering through these regions. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Flint Implements.—In Ant. J. ix, 3 (July, 1929), pp. 239-243 (5 figs.), J. Rew 
Morr discusses some important flints. Two of these are of Pliocene age and show 
considerable skill on the part of their makers. Two other specimens add to our 
knowledge of prehistoric industries in East Anglia. 

Ancient Marbles at Bignor Park.—Five sculptured stones which were most 
probably brought to England from Attica by Mr. John Hawkins and have been 
for more than a hundred years at Bignor Park in Sussex, are now published by 
S. E. Winpott in J.H.S. xlviii, 1928, pt. 2 (pp. 178-182; 5 figs.). One of them, 
from Samothrace, has a representation of a temple door in the upper half, and in 
the lower half, now so worn as to be almost wholly illegib 
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2158 and J.G. XII. 8. 188, published from a copy made by Fauvel while the stone 
was in Athens. The other four are: a funeral-banquet relief, representing two 
families of four persons each; a funeral stele of Agatheia and Brithon with their 
child, perhaps a Cretan family, as the ethnic Kalamyoda, Kalamyoida suggests 
the town of Calamyde in Crete; a relief of Athena standing in a niche, the upper 
part, with the head, missing; the upper right-hand quarter of a relief of a mounted 
figure, apparently female, riding toward a tree at the right, round which a serpent 
is coiled and with an inscription on the frame at the top. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


A Constitutional Inscription from Cyrene.—An important inscription from 
Cyrene, of some 88 lines, which was first published by Ferri in 1925 (Abh. Berl. 
Akad. 1925, No. 5) and has been variously commented on by others, is published 
with a slightly revised text and discussed in some detail by M. Cary in J.H.S. 
xlviii (1928), pt. ii (pp. 222-238). It promulgates a constitution for Cyrene in 
which democratic and oligarchic elements are nicely balanced and certain pre- 
rogatives are reserved to a Ptolemy as overlord. This Ptolemy, since he is not 
given the title of king, must be Ptolemy I Soter, at a time before he assumed the 
royal title in 305-304 B.c., and reference to the restoration of exiles gives the date 
as 322-321 B.c. There was to be a senate of five hundred, a council (yepoucia) of 
one hundred, from whom the priests of Apollo were to be chosen, six strategi of 
whom Ptolemy was to be one, five ephors, and a body of ten thousand enfranchised 
citizens, succeeding a privileged class of one thousand. The very high minimum 
age-limit of fifty years for senators, councillors, ephors, and for strategi in times 
of peace, is noticeable. Legislative and executive functions were carefully 
separated, but the judicial function was distributed among no less than five 
agencies. Various special features of the constitution are borrowed from Athens, 
Sparta, or Crete, but as a whole it is a local product. The comparatively modest 
share of authority claimed by Ptolemy confirms the impression of the founder of 
the Ptolemaic dynasty as a liberal-minded ruler who respected the autonomy of 
his Greek dependents. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Mohammedan Art.—In Metr. Mus. Studies, i, 1 (1928), pp. 99-113 (15 figs.), 
M. 8. Dimanp publishes some hitherto unpublished specimens of Mohammedan 
art—ceramics, woodcarving, metalwork, textiles, and rugs—possessed by the 
Metropolitan Museum. All the pieces bear inscriptions with dates. 

In Meir. Mus. Studies, i, 2 (1929), pp. 208-232 (19 figs.), M.S. Dimanp continues 
his publication of dated specimens (20 in number) of Mohammedan art in the 
Metropolitan Museum, including manuscripts and miniature paintings. 

Seventeenth-Century Pintadoes.—During the seventeenth century painted 
and printed cottons known as “pintadoes”’ or “chints”’ or “ calicoes,’’ made in 
India and Persia, were very popular in Europe as well as in Persia and India. 
Few examples of the cottons have survived. However, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has acquired four specimens hitherto unpublished. Three of these are 
small oblong pieces of fine cotton and decorated with figures of people and animals 
and with floral designs. They were used as cushions or (in the case of the third) 
asa mat. The fourth is of coarser cotton and is decorated with bird, fruit, and 
flower motifs. On three of the pieces were found inscriptions in Persian and Prak- 
rit which seem to confirm the report that these four pieces came from the trea: ury 
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of an Indian prince, where they had been since the seventeenth century. Each 
piece is discussed individually and they are assigned between 1615 and 1640. 
There is not sufficient evidence to show with certainty where the pieces were 
manufactured (JosepH Breck, in Metr. Mus. Studies, i, 1 (1928), pp. 3-15 (11 
figs.). 

ITALY 


Antonio Veneziano.—In Boll. Arte, viii (1929), pp. 433-452 (19 figs.), M. Sata 
discusses the development of Antonio Veneziano, upholding the theory that this 
Venetian had his fundamental education under Taddeo Gaddi and, like other 
Venetians trained in Florence, he was influenced by the more colorful Sienese. 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti and Simone Martini were particularly admired by Antonio 
Veneziano, who is to be classed as the first great Venetian colorist. A panel 
painting of a saint in the Brera and a little Crucifixion in the Museo Civico at Pisa 
(labeled as by Andrea da Firenze) are here attributed to the master for the first 
time. The work of his disciples also is here studied. 

The Frescoes of the Torre Aquila at Trent.—In Boll. Arte, viii (1929), pp. 
337-367 (21 figs.), A. Morasst discusses the frescoes in the Torre Aquila at Trent. 
The tower dates from the twelfth century and the frescoes from the time of Bishop 
Giorgio Lichtenstein (1390-1419); but they were much restored by Marcello 
Fogolino in the sixteenth century (1529-1534). The restored parts can easily be 
distinguished from the original because of the cruder technique of the later work 
and the different technique and pigments used. Even in their somewhat damaged 
condition these frescoes, representing the occupations of the twelve months, form 
the most complete and the richest series of all the mediaeval paintings of gallantry. 
They offer an opportunity to study in great detail the landscapes, costumes, 
architecture, flora, fauna, and the various activities that show the cultural condi- 
tions of the fourteenth century in the Alto Adige. The pleasures and diversions 
depicted in the frescoes were those indulged in by the nobility who gathered in the 
tower room to enjoy each other's company, and the agricultural activities shown 
were such as occupied the peasants on the lords’ estates. The people represented 
in the compositions, the costumes, and the landscapes and architecture of the set- 
tings are northern, but the style of the painting is Italian with some admixture 
of French. The conclusion is that the work was done by local artists; for during 
the fourteenth century the art of the Alto Adige was marked by German, 
Italian, and French characteristics. The examples most closely related to this 
painting in the Torre Aquila are to be seen in Castle Runkelstein, near Bolzano. 


BULGARIA 


The Horseman of Madara.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v (1928-29), pp. 90-126, 
Kkrsto M1iatev discusses a monumental figure of a horseman who has just killed 
a lion, represented in a rock carving near the village of Madara. The animal lies 
dead at his feet. Many scholars have considered this a representation of the 
Thracian horseman and have declared the whole to be a Thraco-Roman work. 
The author disputes this attribution. He considers an inscription in praise of the 
Bulgarian khan Krum, which accompanies the relief, to be connected with it in 
origin. By a series of studies of the Sassanid types of reliefs, he finds that we have 
here many of the same characteristics, but, on the other hand, there are markedly 
Bulgarian features in the costume of the rider, ete. The Sassanian king making 
adoration has become the Bulgarian khan who already possesses the power from 
on high. In consequence the author decides that we have here a native Bulgarian 
work of the ninth century symbolically representing the ruler, but also influenced 
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by the Sassanian type of hunting scenes. It is by the assumption of such ideas 
that we are best able to explain the Horseman of Madara, which becomes one of 
the important monuments of its century. 

PHILIPPI.—Two Greco-Bulgarian Inscriptions.—In B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 
125-147 (pls. VI, VII; 2 figs.), F. Dvorntk publishes two inscriptions found during 
the French excavations at this place. They formed part of the stylobate sup- 
porting the columns that separated the central nave from the right aisle of the 
Byzantine basilica called Dérékler. They were discovered by Charbonneaux and 
Chapouthier in 1923-24, and throw considerable light on the relations between the 
Bulgarians and the Byzantine Empire in the ninth century. The first inscription 
is not new, but has been known for a long time, and been published several times; 
the second, found in 1924, is entirely new. The first deals with an expedition of 
Bulgarians against the Smolians, under one Isobulos, khan under the chief Pres- 
iam, and is dated in the middle of the ninth century. The second, dealing with 
the relations between the Bulgarians and the “ Christians’”’ (i.e., the Byzantines), 
shows that at the time when it was written the Bulgarians were still pagans, and 
from the context it seems to belong in the first quarter of the same century. 
These inscriptions also have weight in fixing the date of the basilica. At the time 
the second was cut, this building must already have been in ruins; but it was rebuilt 
in the tenth century by Leo the Wise, when Philippi became the seat of a bishop. 


TURKEY 


The Question of the Style of Architecture of the Period of the Paleologs in 
Constantinople.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v (1928-29), pp. 187-224, N. Brunov 
discusses the above subject, an article which is in large part a review of K. Wul- 
zinger’s Byzantinische Baudenkmdler zu Konstantinopel. The author praises 
especially Wulzinger’s treatment of the cisterns, but he disagrees in some particu- 
lars with the reconstruction of the Nea and the Philanthropos Church. He de- 
votes most of the space to a discussion of Wulzinger’s date for the Tekfur-Serai. 
He compares this building with the other churches of Constantinople from the 
fourteenth century and shows that it must be placed in this period. This de- 
velops the distinct style of the Paleologs. Amid the characteristics are the use of 
sections of old walls in the construction and an increased use of plastic in the 
decoration. The use of bright colors in this connection is the result of the in- 
fluence exerted by the Southern Slavs. 


GERMANY 

Carolingian Capitals.—In Z. Bild. K. |xiii (1929), pp. 126-137 (14 figs.), W. 
MeryYer-BaRKHAUSEN attributes to the Carolingian period capitals from Hersfeld, 
Hochst a. M., and Fulda that have formerly been classed as Romanesque. 

Hans Multscher.—In Miinch. Jb. vi (1929), pp. 77-83 (5 figs.), C. T. MéLLER 
offers some new material for the study of the sculptural work of the fifteenth- 
century German artist Hans Multscher. Of special significance are the well 
preserved wooden figures from the Sterzing altar, which are now in Schloss 
\mbras. 

Monumental Thirteenth-Century Wood Statue.—In Metr. Mus. Studies, i, 2 
1929), pp. 159-175 (20 figs.), James J. Rorimer publishes the results of more 
detailed study of a wood statue acquired a few years ago by the Metropolitan 
Museum (B. Metr. Mus. May, 1928). It is suggested, because of its close resem- 
blance to Christ types, that thisstatue represents Saint Jamesthe Less. Thestatue 
is of considerable importance both because of the general scarcity of mediaeval 
wooden statues and also because of its artistic merits. As a piece of German 
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sculpture it shows influence exerted by the Gothic French movement. It is 
argued that the unknown author of the piece early in his career came under the 
influence of Magdeburg and later very possibly went to France. Upon his return 
from Paris or Chartres, or some other French center, he may well have traveled 
by way of Strassburg, from which place the statue is said to have come. Es- 
pecially closely associated with the master of Saint James the Less is the statue 
of Saint Peter at the tomb of Bishop Erminold, made in 1283, near Regensburg. 
Similar influences can be seen dominating the work of the creators of both statues. 
The article traces the relations between Freiburg, Wimpfen, Constance, and 
Regensburg. A date of about 1265-1280 is suggested for the statue. 

New Works by the Hausbuchmeister.—In Z. Bild. K. |xiii (1929), pp. 137-142 (5 
figs.), J. Dinkor studies the work of the Hausbuchmeister. He attributes to this 
master’s early period two fine paintings, a Crucifixion in the Germanic Museum in 
Nuremberg and a panel with three large figures of saints in the Stuttgart Gallery. 

The Shrine of St. Heribertus at Deutz.—In Miinch. Jb. vi (1929), pp. 109-123 
(8 figs.), J. Braun discusses the date and authorship of the shrine of St. Heribertus, 
one of the five shrines that have survived from a group of at least sixteen in the 
neighborhood of Cologne in the late twelfth and first half of the thirteenth century. 
This one is the best preserved of all, and, following the attribution of v. Falke, it 
has been almost universally accepted as the masterpiece of Godefroid de Claire. 
Through references in a contemporary manuscript the present author dates the 
casket between 1165 and 1175, and on stylistic, technical, and artistic grounds he 
shows that a number of artists worked on it. It was probably designed by monks 
at Deutz and executed by goldsmiths from the Meuse region. 

The Sigmaringen Sale.—In 7. Bild. K. \xii (1929), pp. 268-277 (9 figs.), 
G. SWARZENSKI discusses the measures taken in the recent sale of the Sigmaringen 
collection by which some of its finest works were retained in Sigmaringen, and many 
others acquired by the museums in Frankfurt a. M. and other public German 
museums. ‘The collection included first-class examples of early German painting 
and of mediaeval tapestries, ivories, and enamels. 

Stefan Lochner.—In Z. Bild. K. \xii (1929), pp. 241-259 (pl.; 19 figs.), O. H. Férs- 
TER describes the careful restoration carried out since 1925 by the excellently 
equipped restorer Robert Hieronymi on Lochner’s Dombild in Cologne and his 
Madonna of the Rose Arbor in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum. The principal 
work consisted in cleaning off the paint, and especially the gold, that had been 
added in restorations from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. The great 
importance of this recent cleaning is immediately perceptible in the Wallraf- 
Richartz picture, in which the pure yellow gold background and nimbi, delicately 
tooled, are again visible, and the fine outline of jeweled crown and other details 
may again be enjoyed. The restoration of these two masterpieces makes possible 
a much better understanding of Lochner’s style. 


FRANCE 
Twelfth-Century Mosan Enamels.—In Meir. Mus. Studies, i, 1 (1928), pp. 
81-94 (14 figs.), Josep Breck publishes nine unpublished or little known speci- 
mens of Mosan enamels included in the Metropolitan Museum's collection, three 
of which, and possibly four, were produced by Godefroid de Claire about 1170, 
and three by Wilbert of Aix-La-Chapelle about 1170-1180. 


RUSSIA 


The School of Painting in Old Pskow.—In Z. Bild. K. \xiii (1929), pp. 3-9 
(4 figs.), I. GRaBar discusses the variations of Byzantine stvle as it was manifested 
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in various countries and regions. In two cities so closely related geographically 
as Pskow and Novgorod in Russia, both of which belonged to the Hanseatic League, 
strong contrasts of style are to be observed in the architecture of the Middle Ages. 
Early paintings are being discovered in Pskow and freed from their layers of 
repainting, so that its style of painting will soon be as well known as that of the 
rival city of Novgorod; already the disparity in style is evident. Some striking 
examples of thirteenth-, fourteenth-, and fifteenth-century paintings from the 
school of Pskow are here published. 


RENAISSANCE 


ITALY 

A Fifteenth-Century Corbel.—In Meir. Mus. Studies, i, 1 (1928), pp. 95-98 
(5 figs.), James RoriMeEr writes about the corbel recently bought from the Strozzi 
Palace, Florence, executed about 1490-1495, whose style is closely associated 
with that of Antonio Pollaiuolo. 

The Della Robbia Tomb of the Bishop Federighi.—In Faenza, xvii (1929), 
pp. 9-15 (4 figs.), G. BALLARDINI shows that the tomb of Bishop Federighi in S. 
Trinita cannot be used as a proof of the early use of gold in majolica. There is, 
to be sure, gilding in the glazed terracotta frame surrounding the monument, 
which was executed in 1455-1459, but it is here shown that the gold was not glazed, 
but was put on with a mordant after the rest of the frame had been finished. 

A Relief of the Vision of the Blessed Gabriele Ferretti.—In Boll. Arie, viii 
(1929), pp. 398-406 (4 figs.), I. B. Marconi discusses a relief that has recently 
been taken from above a door in the old church of 8S. Francesco ad Alto (now a 
hospital) to the new National Museum of Ancona. The relief, which represents 
the Blessed Gabriele Ferretti kneeling before an apparition of the Madonna, 
shows, with all its awkwardness and lack of technical dexterity, an attractive 
freshness and originality; the figure of the saint is remarkably realistic and expres- 
sive. It was probably sculptured by some local artist soon after the death of the 
saint (1456). The tomb of the saint, formerly in S. Francesco ad Alto and now 
in the cathedral, cannot be the work of the same artist. The reclining figure of the 
deceased is realistic but moderated by a superhuman serenity. It dates from the 
period of the translation of the saint (1489), and must be the work of an artist 
pervaded by the spirit of the Tuscan Renaissance. 

A Group of Umbro-Marchigian Sculptures in Wood.—In Boll. Arte, viii (1929), 
pp. 481-510 (33 figs.), G. pe FRANcovicu publishes a number of wooden sculptures 
of the end of the fifteenth century and beginning of the sixteenth that are of great 
interest in throwing light on the interrelationship of various Italian schools of the 
period. The strongest outside influence visible in these works is Paduan-Man- 
tegnesque, colored by its Venetian intermediary, Rizzo. But there are also simi- 
larities to Francesco Laurana, Agostino di Duccio, Antonello da Messina, and 
Piero della Francesca. These similarities are accounted for by a common de- 
pendence of the Umbro-Marchigian sculptors, Laurana, Duccio, and Antonello 
upon Piero della Francesca. 

Portrait Busts by Masaccio.—In Z. Bild. K. |xiii (1929), pp. 112-119 (11 figs.), 
H. BEENKEN gives stylistic evidence to prove that the painting of five portrait 
busts in the Louvre is by Masaccio rather than by Uccello. The date of the cos- 
tumes as well as the technical quality of the work support this attribution, and 
though badly preserved, the panel, Beenken believes, has not been repainted, 
so that it is necessary to make no allowances for a change in style—only the paint- 
ing on the frame (including the inscribed names) has been renewed. The attribu- 
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tion of the work to Masaccio supports Vasari’s statement in the 1550 edition of the 
Lives rather than his attribution to Uccello in the edition of 1568. 

The Spiridon Collection.—In Z. Bild. K. \xiii (1929), pp. 23-28 (6 figs.), F. 
ScHOTTMULLER Calls attention to some of the paintings in the Spiridon collection, 
owned by Joseph Spiridon of Paris, the first foreign collection which has for years 
come under the hammer in Berlin. The principal bulk of the collection is made 
up of Italian Quattrocento paintings, though there are a few earlier Italian 
examples and some work by artists of other countries. Among the finer examples 
in the collection are paintings by Botticelli and pupils, Bartolomeo Vivarini, 
Cosimo Roselli, Carlo Crivelli, and Giovanni Bellini. 

Francesco Bissolo.—In Boll. Arte, viii (1929), pp. 325-334 (5 figs.), L. CoLerri 
publishes some paintings, notably a Madonna with Joseph in the Lutomirski 
collection, Milan, and an altarpiece of the Madonna and Saints in SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, Venice, which may be dated around 1490 and thus give some conception of 
Francesco Bissolo's early work. Hitherto the earliest works attributed to him 
are those dated soon after 1510, when he was about forty years old. The earlier 
paintings indicate that whether or not he was born in Treviso, he was early as- 
sociated with that region. They show more clearly than his later work, done after 
he had come under the complete dominance of Giovanni Bellini, that he was not 
wholly lacking in originality. Some of his heads, in their portrait-like quality, 
show a conscientious study of nature. 

A Painting by Titian? —In 7. Bild. K. \xiii (1929), pp. 77-80 (3 figs.), S. Poc- 
LAYEN-NEUWALL questions D. v. Hapexn’s attribution (in Burl. Mag., March, 
1929) to Veronese of the painting of the Toilet of Venus in the collection of Vis- 
count Lee of Fareham, Richmond. All the peculiarities of figure type, drapery 
treatment, compositional arrangement, ete., point to Titian, in his late period, 
about 1560. The picture is undoubtedly either the original or a copy of the Toilet 
of Venus once in the collection of Philip II of Spain, which Titian mentioned in 
one of his memoranda. Whether it is the work of Titian or of his assistants could 
only be ascertained from a study of the painting—the author of this article has 
seen only the reproduction. The similarity of the picture to Veronese’s painting 
of the same subject in the collection of Alexander von Frey, Paris, is accounted for 
by the influence of Titian’s work on Veronese. 

A Titianesque Composition. —Ntarting from a painting in the Vienna Akademie 
der bildenden Kiinste which is based on a composition by Titian but is the work of 
some artist in the Cranach milieu, 8S. PoGLayYEN-NEUWALL, in Miinch. Jb. vi 
(1929), pp. 167-199 (16 figs.), discusses the Titianesque versions of the Toilet of 
Venus that are contemporary with Titian and later. 

Vasari’s ‘‘Melancolia.”—-In 7. Bild. K. \xiii (1929), pp. 119-126 (6 figs.), 
L. VOLKMANN contributes to the understanding of Diirer’s influence upon Italian 
art. The particular work discussed here is the Melancolia which forms part of the 
decoration of the Studiolo of the Grand Duke Francesco I in the Palazzo Vecchio. 
The decorations of this room were carried out by Vasari’s pupil Francesco Maran- 
dini after Vasari’s designs. In spite of its derivation from Diirer’s work the 
Melancolia which Vasari designed here is not to be compared with the German 
master’s in significance. 

A Sixteenth-Century Milanese View.—In Archivio Storico Lombardo, liv 
(1927), pp. 358-362 (fig.), P. Arricont identifies the view in a Dutch drawing in 
the print cabinet of the Stuttgart State Museum. It is the Piazza of San Vittore 
as it appeared in the second half of the sixteenth century, with the churches of 
San Vittore and San Martino as the principal buildings. 

Representations of Ceramics in Paintings.—In Faenza, xvi (1928), pp. 142-143 
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(fig.), G. B. offers a proof of the wide dispersion of Italian majolica as early as the 
fifteenth century. Ona panel in the Museum of Unterlinden at Colmar an Italian 
majolica vase decorated with a crowned cock is placed at the feet of the Virgin 
with the Annunciate lilies in it. The panel is a fragment of an altarpiece from 
the church of the Antonines at Isenheim, and is attributed to Schongauer (1450?- 
1491). 

A Majolica Shield of the Fifteenth Century.—In Faenza, xvi (1928), pp. 182-133 
(fig.), G. BALLARDINI points out characteristics in a majolica shield in the Cluny 
Museum which indicate for it a provenance in some workshop of Faenza. It is one 
of the few early dated works from Faenza; it is dated 1466. Special interest 
attaches to it because it bears the emblem of Galeotto Manfredi; an erect black 
cock carries a conventionalized lily in its beak; the cock is not crowned, because in 
1466 Galeotto was not yet Signore of Faenza. 


GERMANY, FLANDERS AND HOLLAND 


Andreas Lackner von Hallein.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1 (1929), pp. 186-194 
(pl.; 6 figs.), A. FEULNER starts from the sculptures that remain to us from the 
Abtenau altar at Hallein (some of these sculptures are still in Abtenau, but the 
principal ones are now in the monastery of St. Peter's in Salzburg), works shown by 
a document to be by Andreas Lackner, and studies the characteristics of this 
sculptor and attributes other examples to him. His style is very close to that of 
Hans Leinberger. 

Peter Vischer’s Art.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunss. 1 (1929), pp. 167-182 (pl.; 21 figs.), 
E. F. BANGE contributes a discussion toward the establishment of the aesthetic 
significance of the work of Peter Vischer the Elder. Analogies are pointed out 
between the Bough Breaker in the Munich National Museum and the sculpture of 
Adam Kraft, showing that this bronze statue is to be attributed to Kraft rather 
than to Vischer. From 1487 to 1507 Peter Vischer the Elder was not merely the 
caster but the designer and modeler of many important works, and he was still the 
aesthetic leader of his atelier during the early part of the work on the tomb of St. 
Sebald, but by about 1511 he had deferred to his sons, leaving them, with their 
new ideas about art, to determine the policies of the studio. 

Bronze Statuettes from the Vischer Atelier._-In Jb. Preuss. Aunsts. 1 (1929), 
pp. 183-185 (pl.; fig.), V. Scuitetco-ANpREJEWA publishes two statuettes, a 
standing nude female figure and a seated figure apparently for the lid of an inkwell, 
both in the Moscow Museum of Fine Arts. The first is here attributed to Hans 
Vischer and dated about 1530, before this artist became an imitator of the super- 
ficial elegance and generalized form of the Italian bronze sculptors; he was still 
under the influence of his deceased brother Peter the Younger and of contemporary 
German engraving. The seated statuette is attributed to Georg, the son of Hans 
Vischer, and likewise shows the influence of Peter Vischer the Younger. 

A Drawing by Hans Krumper.—In Miinch. Jb. vi (1929), pp. 31-44 (6 figs.), 
©. Lenz discusses the style of a drawing for a bronze crucifix, in the graphic 
collection of the fortress at Coburg. The general characteristics of the work place 
it at once in the circle of South German sculptors in the neighborhood of Munich, 
at the end of the sixteenth century and beginning of the seventeenth. In spite 
of close relationships with the work of Hans Reichel, the attribution must be 
made to Hans Krumper, to whose style the drawing shows yet closer affinity. 
The drawing shows a project for an altar-like structure on which the Magdalene 
and an angel kneel at the base of the cross. The scale indicated at the bottom of 
the drawing shows that the finished monument was to measure about 1.70 m. in 
height. 
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Diirer’s Youthful Works.—In Miinch. Jb. vi (1929), pp. 124-146 (13 figs.), 
M. WEINBERGER shows that a significant influence in Diirer’s formative years 
came from his visit to Basel, where he came in contact with Schongauer’s style, 
particularly as it was manifested in the work of the master B. M. An approxi- 
mately chronological list of Diirer’s drawings done during his early years of travel 
is appended to the article. 

The Stettin ‘‘Self-Portrait of Diirer.”—In Z. Bild. K. lxiii (1929), F. Batke dis- 
cusses the bust portrait of a youth, whose age (thirteen years) is given in the in- 
scription, in a book of paintings and drawings bound together by Duke Philipp II 
von Pommern in 1617. The book is now in the Provincial Museum at Stettin. 
Tietze believes that this painting, which has passed as an original self-portrait of 
Diirer, is a sixteenth-century copy of a lost original by Diirer. The studies of the 
present author lead him to conclude that Diirer is not to be associated with the 
painting in any way: there is not sufficient resemblance to authentic youthful 
portraits of Diirer to show that he is the subject represented, nor does the style 
of the work indicate that he was the painter either of this picture or of the original 
from which it may have been copied. 

Gothic Pile Fabrics.—In Metr. Mus. Studies, i, 1 (1928), pp. 67-71 (6 figs.), 
ELEANOR B. Saxe writes about Gothic pile fabrics comparing, in technique, a 
piece acquired by the Metropolitan Museum representing Gabriel with his sceptre 
in his left hand and his right hand raised in salutation to the virgin, woven in the 
manner of pile carpet, with the Pyramus and Thisbe piece in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, with the group in the Schlosskirche at Quedlinburg representing 
the marriage of Mercury and Philology, and with a small fragment in the Figdor- 
Walz Collection in Vienna. Lack of documentary evidence and scarcity of known 
specimens make impossible a definite attribution as to the provenance of the 
Museum piece, but the author is inclined to feel that it is of German workship of 
about 1500. 

Breugel’s Drawings.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1 (1929), pp. 195-216 (2 pls.; 
14 figs.), K. Totnat discusses the drawings of Pieter Breugel the Elder. It is 
evident that this artist treated all subjects in a broad way, being less interested 
in exact detail than in the effect of the composition asa whole. His landscapes are 
fundamentally Northern in spite of some Italian influence—one feels the insignifi- 
cance of man in the face of vast Nature; in his drawings of figures the costume, 
rather than the form beneath, is the determining factor; knowing the anatomical 
inadequacy of the animals in his paintings, one is surprised to find his drawings in 
this field beautifully done, without great emphasis upon detail, to be sure, but with 
excellent understanding of the general character of the animals. 

Rembrandt’s Depositions.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1 (1929), pp. 217-232 
(12 figs.), W. Stecnow discusses Rembrandt's solution of the problem of the 
representation of the Deposition. Taking the paintings and graphic representa- 
tions in chronological order, one traces a gradual development from a rationalistic 
conception of the subject to one that is primarily symbolical. 

A Van Dyck Exhibition.—In Z. Bild. K. \xiii (1929), pp. 105-111 (9 figs.), 
W. R. VALENTINER writes of the Van Dyck exhibition in Detroit, which illustrated 
well the popularity of Van Dyck in America. The pictures by this master owned 
in the United States have grown from two in 1900 to about a hundred at the pres- 
ent time. Out of this number fifty were shown in the Detroit exhibition. 

Rubens’ Nessus and Dejanira.—In Z. Bild. K. \|xiii (1929), pp. 65-71 (7 figs.), 
KX. ERpMANN writes of Rubens’ two versions of Nessus and Dejanira, one repre- 
senting the rape itself, the other representing Dejanira stepping from the back of 
the dying centaur. In a beautiful picture in a private collection in Berlin is 
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recognized the painting of the latter version which was once in the Stroganoff 
collection and from which C. G. Schultz made an engraving in 1778. The paint- 
ing isa fine example of Rubens’ late work, of about 1635. 


FRANCE 


Sixteenth-Century Statue of the Virgin of Le Puy.—In Metr. Mus. Studies, 
i, 2 (1929), pp. 155-158 (3 figs.), JosepH Breck describes the carved wood rel- 
iquary statue of the Black Virgin of Le Puy, a French sculpture of the early 
sixteenth century, which is included in the Dreicer Collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum. The statue is a copy of the original dedicated to Notre-Dame du Puy 
which was destroyed in the French Revolution. The figure is 2614 inches high 
and enough of the original paint remains to show that the faces of the Virgin and 
the Child were painted black. The Virgin wears a closed crown and the robe of 
honor in which, after the fifteenth century, the image was presented as a souvenir 
to the faithful. Two woodcuts dating 1500 and 1523 show the image in a taber- 
nacle. The sculptor of the Museum's statue retained only the shield with the 
arms of France on the front panel. 

] The Le Nain Group.—In Meir. Mus. Studies, i, 2 (1929), pp. 201-207 (5 figs.), 
| JOSEPHINE M. LanstnG discusses the Le Nain brothers and their paintings, and 
| 


endeavors to identify a picture ‘The Baker’s Cart,”’ recently acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum, as being the work of an assistant of the Le Nains and not 
by one of the brothers. A signature on “ The Baker's Cart” dates it 1656. The 
author assigns certain other pictures heretofore attributed to the Le Nains to 
their assistant, “‘The Village Poulterer,” ‘‘The Bread Seller,” ete. 
Semicentennial of the Death of Daumier.—In Arta si Arheologia, ii, 3 (1929), 


pp. 29-32, O. TarRALI summarizes the life and work of Daumier and illustrates 
two lithographs preserved in the Museum of Antiquities at Iasi in which Daumier 

attacks the Russians for their attitude toward Rumania during the Crimean War. 
The author applauds the idea for a semicentennial celebration of Daumier’s 
death. 


French Eighteenth-Century Furniture.—In Metr. Mus. Studies, i, 1 (1928), 
49-66 (16 figs.), Preston REMINGTON discusses the Vanderbilt commode and 


secretary bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum in 1920. The pieces have 
i a framework of French oak veneered with ebony decorated with panels of Japanese 
lacquer and raised designs in gold and silver on a black background. The author 
attempts to trace the ownership of these masterpieces of French cabinetmaking 
from Marie Antoinette, whose cipher M A appears several times, down to their 

present owner. Neither piece bears the signature of the cabinetmaker, but after 
| discussing similar works which are signed and documented and also documents 
relating to the Vanderbilt bequest, the author concludes that they are the work of 
| Jean-Henri Riesener. The authorship of the bronzes cannot be determined with 
certainty. Mr. Remington compares them with other well-known bronzes and 
) considers them in the light of various studies on the subject. It is possible that 

Gouthiére was the ciseleur employed by Riesener, but there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to make a definite assignment, and the author feels that for the present we 


may properly “content ourselves with the knowledge that among eighteenth- 
century gilt-bronzes those of our furniture are unsurpassed.” 
SPAIN 


| The Patio de los Leones.—In Argquitectura, xi (1929), pp. 3-11 (10 figs.), 
L. T. BatBAs gives the history of the construction and alterations in the Patio de 
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los Leones in the Alhambra down to the present, publishing documents gleaned 
from the archives from 1541 to 1927. 


RUMANIA 


Frescoes of the Church of Moldovita. —In Arta si Arheologia, ii, 3 (1929), pp. 
1-5, O. Tarra.i gives excellent reproductions of the frescoes found at Moldovita, 
representing the siege of Constantinople. The scene is intended to represent the 
final siege by the Turks, and the frescoes were finished in 1537, but there is close 
agreement between the subjects and the Akathistos, the hymn which was com- 
posed in the seventh century in honor of the delivery of Constantinople from a 
barbarian attack. The cannon seen here are an anachronism, since the scene 
represents the earlier siege. A very similar fresco from the church of the Mol- 
davian Hetman Luca Arbore of 1502 contains a definite statement in old Slav that 
it represents the victory over Chosroes. The frescoes of Moldovita as well as 
those at Probata are the best representation that we have of Pierre Rares, son of 
Stephen the Great, and his family. 


UNITED STATES 

American Polearms.—In Metr. Mus. Studies, i, 1 (1928), pp. 32-48 (62 figs.), 
BasHFORD Dean discusses American polearms covering the period from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century to post-Revolutionary times. Artistically, 
American arms are not of great interest. Arms were going out of use in Europe 
by the middle of the seventeenth century and European arms were declining in 
artistic value. Consequently those brought over by the colonists were not so 
beautiful. Furthermore, there was no great use for pompous arms in America; 
for to fight the Indians quantity was needed rather than quality in arms. In 
post-Revolutionary times polearms were used chiefly for symbolical and ceremonial 
purposes. The author discusses briefly specimens of halberds, spontoons, and 
pikes in various collections and museums throughout New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

John Townsend, Cabinetmaker.—In Metr. Mus. Studies, i, 1 (1928), pp. 
72-80 (6 figs.), CHARLES O. CorNELIUs writes the biography of John Townsend, 
an eighteenth-century cabinetmaker, from data found among Newport (Rhode 
Island) legal records and newspapers. The author also discusses three labeled 
pieces of Townsend furniture in the American wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
which fall into the Chippendale style, but which are distinguished as American 
craftsmanship by the shell block-front. The pieces discussed are a beautiful 
chest of drawers made in 1765, as indicated by the label, a mahogany clock case, 
containing an English movement and dated on the label 1769, and a mahogany 
card table with a folding top dated 1766 or perhaps 1786. The table is interesting 
because of the use of the filled fluting which appears on some chairs and on another 
table probably from John Townsend's shop. 

NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 

The report of M. Picard on the results of his explorations at Mallia in the sum- 
mer of 1928, referred to in the News Items in the last A.J.A.,isnow at hand. A 
special group consisting of M. Picard, M. Charbonneaux and M. Demargne 
worked at Mallia in Crete from the 28th of August until the 22nd of October. 
They were also aided at the end of their campaign by Major Yannakopoulos of 
the Topographical Service of the Greek Army, who made a general survey and 
plan of the whole site between the village of Mallia on the southwest and the base 
of the mountain Hagia Varvara on the northeast. The aim of the expedition was 
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primarily exploratory, and they ran trial trenches in three regions, first, around 
the Palace; second, on the plateau between the Palace and the sea, and third, on 
the hill of the Prophet Elias. They also carried out investigations on Anavlochos, 
a neighboring summit of Vrakhas, where still exist the ruins, already known, of 
a great city-fortress which overlooked both the plain of Mallia and that of Ne- 
apolis. From the observations made here this site appears to have been occupied 
as early as the Middle Minoan Period, and the existence of heavy walls, the find- 
ing of Minoan pottery and archaic figurines (Geometric Period) should presage 
a great success for future excavations. The first region to be trenched, that 
around the Palace, laid bare the roads approaching it. The road to the north- 
west, which had been discovered in 1927, was followed for a certain distance. In 
addition two others were found, seemingly of the same date (M. M. I): the one 
to the southwest which seems to have led te some monumental entrance in the 
part of the Palace ruins still unexplored, the other running towards the east. 
These new roads are of the carefully built type with large slabs of sandstone in 
the centre and cobblestones on the two sides. The road from the east is bordered 
by buildings, some of the facades of which, in ironstone, have been recognized as 
belonging to M. M. I and III. This road leads to the east side of the Palace, 
but before reaching there it traverses a large paved terrace which marks the limit 
of the Palace on this side. The road has an elaborate arrangement of gutters. 
The southwest road, at a relatively short distance from the Palace, borders and 
in fact is turned aside to avoid a rectangular edifice, very badly ruined, whose 
arrangement recalls that of the ‘‘tetragon” of Kato-Chrysolakkos (excavations 
of M. Renaudin, in 1921). The circuit wall of this structure was excavated and 
it was found to enclose and preserve rather poor foundations, which very often 
appear to run at oblique angles to the main lines of the rectangle. This exca- 
vation should help in elucidating the purpose of the great edifice so similar to it 
but nearer the sea, the exploration of which had been begun in 1921. The in- 
vestigation of the second region—that between the Palace and the shore—covered 
the area extending from the bay of Hagia Varvara (with its small island) to the 
beach to the east of the river. The trenches laid bare. a cemetery and in some 
places ruins of houses. On the islet itself the remains date from M. M. I and 
continue up to the Archaic Greek Period, or so it would appear from the finding 
of an incised ‘‘Corinthian”’ sherd. On the shore to the west was cleared a little 
fisherman's house (M. M. I) which, in M. M. III, had been used for an inhuma- 
tion burial. At the place called ‘‘Stas Aletsivopetras,"’ where M. Renaudin in 
1921 carried out some investigations, and which was named ‘‘the ossuary,”’ 
further excavation revealed the existence of a vast necropolis. Among the rocks 
near the sea was discovered the entrance to a grotto which had been walled up and 
converted into an ossuary as early as E. M. III. This grotto has already pro- 
duced a fine series of painted vases belonging to this period together with others 
of M. M. I manufacture, and the excavations are to be continued. A little 
further to the west is an entire cemetery bounded, or so it seems, by great walls 
which also enclose the Renaudin ossuary. To the east a line of foundations 
remains of some of the superstructure lie on the beach) could be followed for 
more than one hundred metres in the direction of the ‘‘tetragon’’ of Kato-Chryso- 
lakkos. This is a Minoan wall with salients, not very thick, and other sections 
similar to it, and more or less roughly parallel, have been cleared farther to the 
west on a rocky terrace formerly covered with tombs. Between these two lines 
circuit wall?) the terrain is divided into two levels: that of the rocky terrace, 
the higher; and below a zone of arable land where the trenches revealed burials 
at great depths. Certain inhumation burials, grouped together, present an 
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aspect similar to those at Mochlos and occupy, sometimes funerary chambers 
(one was stuccoed), sometimes small rectangular compartments with built sides 
and with or without pithoi. Furthermore, some shaft-graves were found, widely 
scattered but with analogous funerary equipment: some large cups with heavy 
foot made of the local ‘‘bucchero”’ and turned upside down as part of the ritual; 
several have a pointed cone in place of the omphalos (a type rare up to the present). 
In the rocky western region the tombs are made cists built up almost on the sur- 
face of the ground, rectangular, triangular and apparently circular, as the remains 
of a tholos, c. 3.5 m. in diameter, would indicate. This whole necropolis, plun- 
dered in modern times, had also been disturbed and partially re-occupied from 
the Mycenaean Epoch onwards, by foreign invaders. The effect of these dis- 
turbances is seen here and there; certain funerary pithoi have been cut in half 
from above and it was, perhaps, at this same time that some rectangular bothroi 
were made above them with only a slab for a cover, to hold new interments, since 
skulls of children have been found in them. From the beginning of this period 
dates also a larnax and possibly the scattered ossuaries along the edge of the sea. 
Besides the information it reveals on the use of inhumation during periods hither- 
to very slightly known, this necropolis has produced noteworthy objects of the 
M. M. I Period, chiefly: beautiful stone vases in alabaster, marble, steatite, etc., 
of Egyptianizing types; some have been copied in black pottery by the local 
potters and suggest interesting comparisons. As for the houses, Mallia appears 
to have been a very important city in M. M. I, an epoch of prosperity when its 
products reveal it as having been in contact with the civilization of the eastern 
part of the island. Last year’s expedition had the good fortune to discover, along 
the prolongation of one of the walls of the necropolis (west terrace) towards the 
sea, the eastern boundary wall of a large villa whose exploration was begun. The 
great wall on the east, 1.60 m. thick, was followed for more than sixty metres 
without finding its corner. This wall encloses a vast private dwelling, M. M. I, 
well built and the most important that has survived from this period. The plan 
recalls that of the palaces with an inner court and paved terrace loggias; the 
public rooms, now destroyed, were built above the storerooms and were origi- 
nally well decorated (stuccoed niches). In the basement were found stone vases 
of ‘‘Egyptianizing” style and other vases of local fabric in painted terracotta 
and also some common pottery piled sometimes in great numbers in special stores. 
Various objects of worked bone, bronze and gold, some tools, etc., were recovered 
in this same region. The plundering of the necropolis had, unfortunately, been 
extended to include this villa. The third region explored, that of the hill of the 
Prophet Elias, showed that it had served both as a watchtower and a “peak 
sanctuary,’’ somewhat like Mt. Juktas near Knossos. The trial trenches which 
were begun here showed a great terrace wall on the north pierced by a curious 
entrance which narrows gradually, and a ramp of approach to the upper 
plateau where certain traces remain, at a depth of 0.70 m., which would seem to 
indicate that there had once been a small shrine of M. M. I date here. A pithos 
in situ, some shells and, moreover, a curious little ex-voto of terracotta (hedge- 
hog?), bear witness also to the sacred character of the place. The principal 
objects found in the season’s campaign, numbering around one hundred and 
fifty, have been sent to the Museum in Candia. The series of stone vases, some 
thirty-six or more, are the most interesting and important that have come from 
Mallia. 

At Thebes Professor Keramopoullos continued, in 1928, his exploration of the 
Cadmeia, and, digging to the south of the portion of the Palace of Cadmus already 
laid bare, he brought to light another section connected with the part cleared 
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before. The Bath which had been constructed by the Turks in this region had 
destroyed the greater part of this section of the Palace; only a narrow strip, 
one metre wide, was found more or less untouched, and this had, moreover, been 
cut into by three mediaeval aqueducts. The foundations of the Turkish Bath 
reach a depth of two metres and rest on hardpan, so it was clear that it had not 
spared any Cadmeian remains. From the small untouched area, however, Mr. 
KXeramopoullos recovered some pottery, chiefly unpainted high-stemmed cylixes 
and saucers and some gold-leaf. In a passage at right angles he came upon ob- 
vious traces of a workshop for the working up of semi-precious stones and orna- 
ments. ‘These include pieces of agate, some partly worked and others spoiled 
in the working, half-completed beads of agate and of other materials, and also 
a small coarse vessel of whitish material which, from the marks of fire on the 
base, Mr. Keramopoullos recognizes as a crucible for metals. The theory that 
this was a workshop which supplied not only the needs of the Court but pos- 
sibly had a wider clientele is strengthened by the finding, in earlier campaigns, 
of masses of crystal and thousands of beads of glass paste, and by the fact that 
Cadmus had in this same Palace a potter’s work shop. Fragments of Mycenaean 
pottery and frescoes, badly damaged by fire, were found in the undisturbed area, 
and below the floor of the Palace, with this burnt layer, were a group of earlier 
vases; one of them was intact, and around its rim was a band of the so-called 
Urfirnis decoration, thus proving it to be Early Helladic in date. 
At Dion in Pieria in Macedonia, excavations were begun in 1928 for the Greek 
Archaeological Society by Professor G. Soteriades. The French Archaeological 
School in Athens, which had formerly made trial excavations at Dion, generously 
agreed to allow the Greek ‘‘spade” to continue the work. Dion is a very im- 
portant Macedonian site, as it flourished throughout the whole of Macedonian 
history—Greek, Roman and Christian periods. ‘‘Mentioned by Thucydides, 
Polybius and Livy, and situated between the river Haliakmon and the Vale of 
Tempe, Dion, although destroyed by the Aetolians in 220 B.c., was so completely 
rebuilt that half a century later it was well fortified and adorned with public 
buildings and a multitude of statues. Later it beeame a Roman Colony, Colonia 
Julia Diensis, and is mentioned as late as 346 a.p., when Palladios, its Bishop, 
signed the proceedings of the ecclesiastical synod at Sofia.”"! As guiding lines 
for his excavations Professor Soteriades used the three great arteries of com- 
munication within the ancient city which he was fortunate enough to find. One 
of these he calls ‘‘The Sacred Way”’; this has a length of more than two hundred 
and seventy-five metres and a width of about five metres. Another street runs 
at right angles to the first and has a width of 3.75 m., while the third, cutting 
across the second, is 3.30 m. wide. All three of these roads are paved with slabs 
and are bounded by a line of orthostates projecting 0.40 m. above the pavement 
(curbing?). In the uppermost layer, that belonging to Christian times, Mr. 
Soteriades discovered an Early Christian basilica of about 400 ap. The building 
is forty metres long and nineteen wide, with a central aisle about 8.50 m. wide, 
and shows two successive floors or pavements representing two periods of the 
building. Upon the upper floor lie two monolithic columns of the basilica 3.17 m. 
high, and slightly above the lower floor were found two graves. One metre below 
the lower floor is a burnt layer antedating the church, probably of Macedonian 
times, although its date cannot yet be exactly determined. From the coins that 
were found it appears that the basilica belonged to the period of the Emperor 
Valens, around 375 a.p. At a point on the ‘Sacred Way’ two hundred and 
'The quotation is from the Athens Correspondent of The Morning Post as 
printed in the edition of August 21, 1929. 
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seventy-five metres distant from the great northern gate of Dion, Mr. Soteriades 
found two fine pieces of Hellenistic sculpture: a head of Paris, for the most part 
admirably preserved, and a beautiful statuette, probably a support for a table, 
as on one side of the stele or pillar on which the statuette is supported a snake 
is coiling, and at the top is a socket for the fastening of a table or altar. The 
excavations were continued in the summer of 1929, and during this second cam- 
paign Professor Soteriades had traced the line of the walls, which are in some 
places ten feet thick, had “found the theatre in which Euripides was invited by 
\rchelaos to present his tragedies, and had followed the ‘straight road,’ mentioned 
by Thucydides, right across the site of the ancient city from the (still standing 
northern gateway to the southern exit."’ His finds ‘‘include the remains of a 
small Greek temple, two marble heads, one Roman, the other perhaps that of a 
Macedonian prince; fragments of an inscription of the reign of Philip II of 
Macedon (359 to 336 a.p.); inscriptions referring to the emperors Tiberius and 
Trajan; Roman coins and houses. A fine Roman tomb has also come to light, 
but Professor Soteriades’ object is rather to lay bare from beneath the Roman 
stratum the remains of the buried Macedonian civilization and to find relics of 
Dion in the days of Archelaos, Alexander I and even Perdikkas I (700 B.c.). He 
hopes to continue his work, interrupted by the hot weather, next spring.”’ 
I-xcavations were conducted at Agrinion in Aetolia by the Ephor, Mr. Miliades 
The site of the ancient city lies exactly three kilometres northwest of Modern 
\grinion on the left side of the road leading to Karavasara. Complete destruction 
of the city had removed all visible traces of the ancient settlement, and for this 
reason the site had been sought elsewhere. The exploration of 1928 revealed 
the line of the city wall, and its circuit is calculated at between twelve and fifteen 
stades. The foundations of this wall are 3.30 m. thick and the wall appears to 
have been constructed, on a ‘‘pseudo-ashlar’’ system, of native limestone. At 
intervals of fifty metres are considerable projections of the wall like buttresses 
To the inner side of the wall, opposite one of these projections, is attached a 
rectangular building 20.75 m. long, comprising three rooms of unequal size which 
probably served some military purpose. On the eastern hill, at a distance of five 
metres from the wall, were found the foundations of another rectangular building 
6 m. x 11 m. with its entrance on the south. The internal division of the building 
and the discovery of a hearth and ashes suggests that this, too, was probably a 
guardhouse. Under the same eastern hill were excavated the foundations of a 
city house about 27 m. long with a preserved width of 19 m. The plan of the 
house recalls the type of the fourth century preserved at Priene in Asia Minor, as 
well as the house excavated at Pella in Macedonia. Along with fragments of 
household pots and rims of large pithoi there were found in one room about one 
hundred loomweights, some pierced, others not, so the excavator assumes that 
these were made for sale. The most important structure was, however, found 
near the centre of the citv. This is a stoa and consists of eleven divisions approxi- 
mately square (4.80 m. x 4.70 m.) except for the middle one, which is 2.55 m. x 
1.70 m. The covered colonnade in front of the rooms had a width of c. 5.75 m.; 
its stylobate is preserved for a distance of nineteen metres and its foundation 
extends for fifty-three metres. At each end of the series of rooms are two larger 
divisions 6.15 m. x 4.70 m. and 9.85 m. x 10.55m. About the centre of the larger 
of these two halls, that towards the south, an altarlike structure and fragments 
of clay sprinklers were found. The columns of the stoa were rectangular posts 
measuring c. 0.40 m. x 0.30 m., having capitals and abacuslike bases. The columns 
stood c. 2.40 m. apart from axis to axis, corresponding three to each room, except 
for the middle room where there are two and a slightly larger intercolumnar space 
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The total number of columns is calculated as twenty-two and their height as 
about 3.20 m. The building is believed to have been a colonnade in the agora of 
the city. 

At Stymphalos the Greek Archaeological Society continued their excavations 
under the direction of Professor Orlandos. Because of the heavy rains of the 
preceding winter which had flooded the plain of Stymphalos and covered the 
excavated area of the ancient agora it was impossible, in 1928, to continue the 
excavation of the palaestra which had been partly cleared the year before. Ex- 
ploration was, accordingly, directed toward points lying far from the inundated 
region. The first place to be carefully examined was the tomb, partly cleared in 
1924, which presents an interesting arrangement very similar to that of the Ana- 
tolian and Etruscan tombs, since it consists of a high circular foundation (diameter, 
18.50 m.) of large stones fitted together in the so-called ‘‘ Egyptianizing system” 
and supporting a rectangular chamber which is entered through a passage starting 
to the east of the foundations. In the tomb, which had been plundered, were 
found fragments of large tiles—‘‘lacrymatoria’’—and a small sarcophagus of 
poros which had been undoubtedly the burial place of a child. The tomb was 
covered by a heap of earth in the shape of a cone piled up above the roof covering 
the chamber and the passage. The excavator was not able, however, to deter- 
mine the exact arrangement of the roof. The monument is conjectured to date 
from the fourth century B.c. The excavation of the western pylon and the north- 
ern aisle of the great Frankish church was also continued. Many new archi- 
tectural members came to light making possible the certain restoration of both 
the exterior and interior of this very important church which, curiously, is not 
mentioned in any mediaeval source. Within this Frankish church Mr. Orlandos 
has gathered together a fine collection of architectural remains from Stymphalos. 

In Attica at the Amphiareion near Oropos, Mr. Leonardos of the Epigraphical 
Museum continued his investigations, and the work of 1928 was carried out on 
the right bank of the ravine about the middle of the ancient area of the sanctuary. 
Five structures were examined constituting an architectural unit and bounded 
by two end walls, 0.64 m. thick, and by a Jong retaining wall connecting these 
two. This latter wall was 19 m. long and 3 m. high and consists of seven courses 
of large blocks of poros, its purpose being to protect the buildings from landslides 
and also to insure a regular drainage for the water flowing down the mountainside. 
This was accomplished by means of an underground drain of poros passing through 
the third region and emptying into the Processional Street. To the west of this 
complex Mr. Leonardos examined, in part, another group of structures. 

At Athens the excavations of the Odeion of Pericles were continued by Mr 
KXastriotis, Director of the Archaeological Museum. In 1928 he found a small 
section of the south wall of the Odeion which has a width of 2.50 m. and is pre- 
served to a height of 2.30 m. The wall is founded upon hardpan and stands at 
the same level as the parodoi of the Dionysiac Theatre. This wall must have 
been revetted with marble on the inner face as the similar wall at the northwest 
corner was, but no remains of the revetment were found here. On the north side 
of this piece of wall appeared a further section of the aqueduct of the Ennea- 
krounos, 3m. long. According to Mr. Kastriotis this wall of the Odeion appears 
to have been reconstructed in later times with re-used blocks taken from other 
buildings as well as from the Odeion itself except in the lower courses, where the 
large worked blocks appear to have been used for the first time in the Odeion, 
since they are not of Hymettian limestone from the quarries of Kara, which is 
the material employed for the foundations of Periclean times on the Acropolis. 
At Lesbos, between Paraskevi and Kalloni at a point called ‘‘ Klopedi,’’ Mr. 
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E-vangelides, the Ephor, completed in 1928 the excavation of a second temple 
about thirteen metres distant from the first. This building had been almost 
completely destroyed by the peasants in their search for building material, and 
almost all its blocks appear today in various nearby structures, especially in the 
bridge of Hagios Therapon, about one hour distant. The plan of the temple 
could, however, be ascertained in its main lines. The temple was 36.60 m. long, 
15.05 m. wide, and was surrounded by a colonnade with eight columns on the 
ends and seventeen on the long sides; it also had interior columns. At the inner 
end of the cella was found a rectangular structure built, for the most part, in 
polygonal style—probably a remnant of a more ancient small temple. The 
northwestern angle of the west end of the temple is preserved, together with the 
bases of two columns and part of one column drum still in place; of the long sides 
there were found the lower courses of the foundations resting on rock; of the 
eastern end there are left a few blocks of the first step; ‘n the interior there were 
only a few remnants of the foundations of the cella and very scanty remains of the 
interior colonnade. This temple, like the one previously found, is of the so-called 
Aeolic style and has the same dimensions as the first one, and it is, in fact, likely 
that considerable material from the first temple was re-used in the building of the 
second. Various pieces of the terracotta ornament of the roof were found— 
among them a piece of an acroterion with a relief of a lion and another animal of 
archaic style. A second piece had a female head of the Macedonian period, and 


there were several pieces with sculptured anthemia and egg ornament. 
E. P. B. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

At a meeting held November 13, 1929, the Board of Trustees of the Rockefeller 
Foundation took the following action: 

Resolved, that the sum of five hundred thousand dollars ($500,000) be, and it is 
hereby, appropriated to the American Schools of Oriental Research, of which 
$250,000 shall be for endowment and shall be paid at the rate of one dollar for every 
dollar secured in cash before December 31, 1936, from other sources for the same 
purpose; and $250,000 shall be for current expenses; to be paid in accordance with 
the following schedule: 


1930 $35,000 
1931 40,000 
1932 45,000 
1933 40,000 
1934 35,000 
1935 30,000 


1936 25,000 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
WESSEX FROM THE AiR, by O. G. S. Crawford and Alexander Keiller, with contri- 

butions from R. C. C. Clay and Eric Gardner. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1928. 

The value of aerial photography in archaeological studies is strikingly illus- 
trated by this handsome volume, the work of an observer during the late war in 
the Royal Flying Corps and a pilot in the Royal Naval Air Service. It opens 
with a ‘‘History and Bibliography of Archaeology from the Air,’”’ which traces 
the development of aerial photography from experiments with captive balloons 
between 1880 and 1887 to its culmination during the great war. In the western 
region no archaeological discoveries were made, but in the East the Germans sent 
Dr. Weigand to Southern Palestine and Sinai for that purpose, and his results 
were published in 1920. A year earlier Colonel Beazeley had printed an account 
of his observations from the air of the streets and public buildings of Eski Bagh- 
dad, which, although made for military purposes, resulted in the determination 
of the outline of the ancient city. Disturbances of the soil in early times by 
ditches and the like, even when unrecognizable from the ground, are detected 
from the air in divers ways: by the crops and other vegetation, which show a 
stronger growth and a deeper color where the soil has been disturbed; by the 
slight shadows thrown by prehistoric cultivation banks, most successfully ob- 
served early or late in the day, when the sun is low; and in the chalk downs by 
belts or spots of lighter colored soil, where ancient works have been ploughed 
over, or worked in by rabbits. 

This chapter is followed by an account of the different kinds of earthworks: 
hill-forts, camps (with two new discoveries and one identification), villages, 
ancient fields (or lynchets), barrows and mounds, for burial; by a list of un- 
published photographs made by the authors; and by one of new sites discovered 
but not photographed. The various remains, which are described in detail, 
belong to the neolithic, bronze and iron ages, to the Roman period, and in some 
instances to Saxon times. The necessity for further work of the same kind is 
stressed; for although aerial photography can recover sites annihilated by the 
plough, it cannot ‘‘cireumvent destruction by coal-tips and garden cities.” 

The greater part of the book is occupied by full-page photographs of sites in 
Wessex, accompanied by plans and descriptions of past and present excavations 
and discoveries, making a volume of exceptional interest and attractiveness. 


Joun C. RoiFe 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EXPLORATIONS IN Hittire Asia Minor, by H. H. von der Osten. Oriental Insti- 
tute Communications, No. 2. Pp. viii + 104, with 101 illustrations. Fore- 
word by James Henry Breasted. The University of Chicago Press, 1927. 

Asia Minor, ever since the Hittites have come to the fore in the racial and 
historical reconstruction of the past, has had a new interest for archaeologists. 
It is for this reason that the explorations of Von der Osten and the publication of 
his discoveries in a preliminary bulletin deserve special commendation. 

His opening discussion of the topographical and ethnological importance of 
Asia Minor as ‘‘a part of that immense bridge, geographically speaking, which 
connects the territories of Far Eastern culture with those of the Mediterranean,” 
is clear and illuminating. The emphasis which he places upon Asia Minor as an 
early conveyor of Eastern civilization to the West is in line with the view of an- 
cient cultural trends which will ultimately prevail. Of great help is his terse 
summary of the history of the Hittites as now known. 
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The main portion of his report consists of a graphic narrative of his fascinating 
and at times arduous study of ruins, monuments, and mounds in Asia Minor. 
This is presented in four parts. At the end of each part appears a review of the 
finds which resulted from the expedition directed by him. 

The bulletin closes with a chronological tabulation of the stages of the archae- 
ological survey. Excellent maps and drawings and numerous pictured scenes 
add to the value of the report. A fuller publication is promised as Vol. V of the 
Publications of the Oriental Institute of Chicago University. 

RayMonpD P. DouGHERTY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


CLASSICAL ScuLpTuRE, by A. W. Lawrence. Pp. 419, with 160 plates. Jonathan 

Cape, London. 15/- net. 

Mr. Lawrence's book fills what has been for some time an outstanding need for 
those approaching the study of Ancient Sculpture, and fills it well. His pro- 
fessed aim is ‘‘to provide an up-to-date statement of what is known on pagan 
Greek and Roman sculpture ; it endeavours to be comprehensive, but gives most of 
what space it can afford to facts that lie outside the sphere of controversy.’’ The 
first seven chapters (pp. 21-85) form an introductory section, thus: Bases of knowl- 
edge, The historical significance of classical art, The purposes and content of 
classical sculpture, Materials and methods, Copies, Deities and attributes, Greek 
and Roman dress. Several of these chapters are exceedingly good and illuminat- 
ing, e.g., the section on marble and bronze (ch. IV): the latter includes a para- 
graph on the relative cost of bronze and marble, which, concise as it is, will answer 
many a student's queries; or the sensible, though brief, handling of copies (ch. V), 
which will give him some clear notions of this great stumbling block in the path 
of the beginner: the chapter on Greek and Roman dress, too, is well worth the five 
pages it occupies. As is to be expected, of course, this introductory matter will 
be of most assistance to the student when he has mastered some considerable por- 
tion of the book, and is realising the problems to which it provides a key. 

The periods into which the history of Greek Sculpture naturally falls are more 
or less fixed and generally recognised: it would be largely for innovation’s own 
sake if anyone tried to introduce a fresh division. ‘This is not so with Graeco- 
Roman sculpture, which has been much less comprehensively studied, at any rate 
from the bird’s-eye point of view demanded by a student's handbook; hence 
special interest attaches to Mr. Lawrence's handling of this period. The perti- 
nent chapters (XIII-XVIII) are headed as follows: The climax: the Hellenistic 
kingdoms; Anticlimax: the Roman Republic; Imperial classicism: Augustus to 
Nero; Roman experiments: Vespasian to Trajan; Virtuosity: Hadrian to Cara- 
calla; The transition to Byzantine art: end of the pagan empire. The book 
closes with the adoption of Christianity as the state religion of the Empire (a.p. 
337). The Hellenistic and Roman period is one with which Mr. Lawrence is 
thoroughly familiar, as his previous work, ‘‘Later Greek Sculpture’’ and his 
various papers have sufficiently shown, and it seems possible to note a slightly 
greater enthusiasm for this part of his subject: a good example is the treatment of 
the Delos period (pp. 305-313), than which it would be difficult to imagine a more 
lucid presentment or one revealing a closer grasp, gained from personal study, of 
all the (as yet largely unpublished) evidence relating to that epoch. 

To those familiar with the history of Greek Sculpture there must always be 
something of sameness in a series of plates designed to illustrate a textbook: there 
are certain dishes which not only may, but must, ‘‘be produced any number of 
times."’ This, however, should not be allowed to influence the judgment, which 
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must take the viewpoint of the immature student or beginner, who has to make 
himself acquainted with these (to the scholar) familiar works. In serving up 
many of the standard dishes Mr. Lawrence has tickled our appetite by the skilful 
introduction (excellently reproduced in the best quality black ink) of a number of 
fresh and unusual objects, and of new aspects of old ones. This is in keeping 
with a certain delightful quality, a freshness in the style and treatment which is 
stimulating and frequently arresting. Thus, we have probably often thought, 
but never ventured to utter, the verdict ‘‘these miserable ‘ Hittite’ statuettes,” 
or to compare the stucco reliefs of the Augustan era (e.g. those from Farnesina or 
the Porta Maggiore ‘‘basilica’’) with ‘‘the willow pattern and other chinoiseries 
of our ancestors.’’ An occasional fondness for epigrammatic statement or faintly 
satiric allusion in no way detracts from the merits of the book, and increases the 
pleasure of the reader, e.g. (p. 41), ‘‘tolerable analogies . . . may be traced in the 
history of modern art, . . . the present age corresponding to the Byzantine,” or 
(p. 182) ‘‘this windy occupation”’ (of a nude charioteer), or (p. 267) of the tra- 
ditional Sophocles), ‘‘a well-fed, well-dressed, elderly gentleman of dignified 
platitudes.” 

Mr. Lawrence brings to his task a mind intimately acquainted with his subject 
in all its bearings, and at the same time a detached and critical judgment, sane 
and unbiased—a welcome characteristic too often lacking in scholars who write 
of classical art, whose work (especially if intended for the student, to whom it can 
do most harm!) is very often nothing but a tedious bolstering up of good and bad 
alike. This quality should gain for the book many readers of the student class, 
who will appreciate at once what is intended by ‘‘the slap-dash carving”’ of the 
Phigaleian frieze; or (afterthey have learned from Mr. Lawrence the importance of 
patronage at Pergamum, under Augustus and under Hadrian, etc.) how the final 
decline of sculpture in the last century of pagan Rome was due in great measure 


to the accession of ‘‘ruffians who rose to ephemeral power . . . (and) had neither 
the time nor the impulse to carry out the great historical reliefs such as those of 
the earlier empire.’’ It is refreshing also, in a work on Ancient Sculpture, to 


find the names of mediaeval and modern artists quoted for comparison: thus the 
debt of Mestrovic to the Olympia pediments is drawn to our attention (p. 172), 
and Polykleitos is compared with Diirer and Leonardo (‘‘all artists of pro- 
gressive periods’’) for his elaboration of an ideal scheme of proportions for the 
human body (p. 211). 

The author’s observations are often acute, and imply a first-hand familiarity 
with most of the objects discussed. One might refer to the description of the 
Harmodios-Aristogeiton group (p. 159), or the comparison of the Agias and 
Apoxyomenos (pp. 270-272) ; and it is good to have the philosophic appeal of the 
Olympian Zeus stressed for once in a work for students (p. 189). We may also 
note the assigning of the Pastoral Reliefs to the Early Empire (p. 340). The 
whole thousand years covered by the book are treated as revealing a single con- 
tinuous process: we are led to feel that as surely as Greek sculpture passes into 
Roman, so is Roman bound to end in Byzantine (cf. pp. 384, 391, 395); in this 
alone the author has rendered a distinct service to the history of ancient art, 
wherein he is treading in the same path as those stalwarts, Winckelmann and 
Mrs. Strong. As little as fifty years ago the Apollo Belvedere and the Laocoén 
represented ancient sculpture to the educated man; then came excavation, and the 
worship of the archaic and severe periods; which is now, thanks to the efforts of 
such people as Mr. Lawrence, becoming duly tempered with a proper appreciation 
of the whole development, and the inevitableness and importance of all parts. 
We have already insisted on the author's sound sense in discarding many of the 
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time-honoured shibboleths: he is especially good when he points out the folly of 
not allowing for the personal taste and ability of individual sculptors, at any rate 
from the fourth century onwards, and of trying to identify certain periods too 
strictly with certain types of expression or emotion (p. 30), or of inventing other- 
wise unknown sculptors to satisfy an obviously worthless legend (p. 164). Typi- 
cal of his often novel, but nevertheless sound, judgments is the following (of the 
well-known bronze head of a boy from Beneventum in the Louvre): ‘‘ This clever 
piece fails to please because of the restless artificiality of the curly hair, and if an 
original it is of poor quality,”’ (p. 226). Other examples may be sought on p. 165 

Delphic Charioteer and ‘‘ Leonidas"’ from Sparta), 206 (date of Theseum meto- 
pes), 207 (the old story of Pericles’ helmet to hide a misshapen skull!), 280-1 

Victory of Samothrace), 344 (untruth to life of a marble table support at Chi- 
cago), 345 (Roman lack of structural sense in decorating the supporting members 
of their buildings so lavishly). 

In addition, Mr. Lawrence has the merit of being terse and concise; his summing 
up of the explanations of the Ludovisi Throne (p. 177), or the delightful brevity 
of his conspectus of the political conditions leading to the rise of a school of 
sculptors at Pergamum (p. 291) will serve as instances. The footnotes also de- 
serve notice in this connection. Whilst brief, and usually either in English, 
French or German, they give the keen student just the help he needs to pursue his 
interest further. Thus the references to three further articles on Cresilas (p. 208, 
note 2) enable the student to get an adequate idea of what is known of that 
sculptor’s works and style; this ‘‘sign post work”’ is a valuable feature of Mr. 
Lawrence's book, in which the space that can be given to an artist like Cresilas, 
when 1000 years have to be dealt with, is naturally small. 

There is an adequate index, so far as we have tested it. The Bibliography 
contains a useful list of works for further study, though one may perhaps be for- 
given a sentimental regret for the absence of the name of Guy Dickins! More 
significant, perhaps, is the fact that the author refers us (p. 320) to Chase, Cata- 
logue of Arretine Pottery, Boston, for further information on Arretine and Terra 
Sigillata—an out-of-date and slight work compared with the (at present) stand- 
ard and authoritative volume of Messrs. Oswald and Pryce, published in 1920, 
and a byword amongst all students of Terra Sigillata. On p. 211 occurs the 
statement: ‘‘In the older statues . . . the weight rests on the backward foot, 
usually the left.’’ Surely in most of the archaic Apollos it is the left foot which 
is advanced? And in the Choiseul-Gouffier athlete which Mr. Lawrence quotes, 
the weight rests on the right foot. 

Misprints and omissions are few and mostly of little importance: those noticed 
include p. 34, 1. 25, (omission of ‘‘than”’ after ‘‘rather”’); p. 50, 1. 27, (‘‘Olymp- 
ium” for ‘‘Olympieion”’); p. 52,1. 18, (‘‘or’’ should read ‘“‘for”’ or ‘‘as"’); p. 65, 
1. 27, (for ‘‘there”’ read ‘‘three”’); p. 81, 1. 20, (for ‘‘Ionic’’ read ‘‘ Doric’’); p. 
344, 1. 22, (‘‘than’’ omitted after ‘‘rather’’); p. 380, 1. 4, and p. 381, 1. 11, (for 
‘‘Septimus”’ read ‘‘Septimius”’: the correct form occurs on p. 380, 1. 25). 

Altogether a delightful, scholarly, and well-written book. Unique in the 
field it covers, it at once becomes an indispensable guide to the student and 
beginner, and at the same time contains much that is very worthy of considera- 
tion by those of more mature attainments. A modest price brings it within the 
reach of all. 

J. H. 
RoyaL ONTARIO MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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THE SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF THE GREEKS, by Gisela M. A. Richter. Pp. 
xxxl + 242, figs. 767, together with 2 maps and 4 colored plates. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1929. $35. 

Miss Richter has furnished us here, as in her previous studies in ancient art, 
with a sound, conservative, and well-written treatise which exploits no startling 
theories and flaunts no fads or foibles. Indeed, it contains precisely the sort of 
mental food on which we would fain see every beginner in artistic enquiry nour- 
ished and reared. 

The separation of the work into the compartments of Sculpture and Sculptors 
| is indicative of a reaction from Furtwiingler and his school and their powerful 
influence which has dominated, in the main, the criticism of the present century. 
| Miss Richter is manifestly quite skeptical with regard to the business of conjec- 
tural attribution, and her account of the Greek sculptors, small and great, smacks 
more decidedly of Overbeck’s Schriftquellen than of the lucubrations of recent 
authorities. In fact, she refuses to accept any attribution that admits of a rea- 
sonable doubt. Many scholars will resent this attitude, protesting that it leads 
in the way of stagnation. Undoubtedly, whatever progress has been made in 
Greek sculpture, it has not altogether kept pace with studies in ancient coins, 
gems, and ceramics. But while Miss Richter is surely a trifle over-cautious, it 
does us no harm to be reminded that the practice of attribution-hunting has been 
somewhat overdone; and it is a pleasure to read a direct appraisal of the monu- 
ments themselves rather than the all too common weighing-of-authorities. 
The book begins with a brief but useful historical sketch, followed by chapters 
( on the general characteristics of Greek sculpture and a tentative chronology of 
important works. In the latter, external evidence, wherever it is forthcoming, is 
supplied, but the author frankly draws attention to the vulnerability of her 
scheme. It may be remarked that the dates of early statues are pushed back 
rather further than current orthodoxy will approve. 
In her long and careful treatment of the human figure, the author does not 
hesitate to employ the Basle anatomical nomenclature. This is as it should be. 
Students of art ought to familiarize themselves with scientific terms and rise 
above the vague and often misleading phraseology of former years. It is strange, 
however, to find no discussion of the ‘“‘opposition of members’ in the sections 
| which treat of running and striding figures. There is also a certain type not 


mentioned. Thismaybedenominated, for lack of a better name, the ‘‘sprawling”’ 
figure. It is seen in an attitude, e.g., like that of the Marsyas of the Mantinean 
reliefs, where there is no question of any motion. 

Other topics which are very satisfactorily handled are the head, drapery, 
animals, composition, and technique, though perhaps there is no great improve- 
ment here over the treatment that is found in the recent Art in Greece of De Ridder 

| and Deonna. The chapter on drapery would be improved by a reference to the 
use of buttons by the Greeks. In discussing the portrayal of animals, the lion is 
ruled out as a denizen of Greece in historical times (84). This is perhaps not 
quite certain. The dissertations on lions in Greece by Miss Rambo and Mr. Soho 
the latter as yet unpublished, I believe) reach opposite conclusions in this regard. 

We are glad to meet with chapters on Roman copies and modern forgeries, 
though they are far from exhaustive. The former deals very completely and 
} sensibly with the copyist’s handling of the drapery; but we find no comparison 
made between, e.g., Julio-Claudian and Antonine copies, nor any mention of the 
factory processes of production which characterize the latter age. Their tech- 
nique renders them conspicuous, of course, to the veriest tiro in the study of 
ancient art. 
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Nor is the section devoted to the detection of forgeries wholly convincing. 
Some of the general observations are useful, but there is little value in such a 
contention as this (relating to a tomb-stone scene): ‘‘ There is a sentimental touch 
in the inclination of the man's head, which gives it away”’ (141). One does not 
have to look long at Conze’'s collection to find plenty of parallels on genuine 
monuments. Nor is a lack of precision in modelling entirely conclusive. We 
would gladly know more of the mechanics of the thing. The subjective element 
need no longer play a very serious part surely, except in the detection of the most 
skilful counterfeiting. The stain left on the engraved surface of the marble by 
the roots of mosses or lichens is often a sure criterion of its true character. Poul- 
sen has repeatedly spoken of the ‘‘woolliness’’ of many of the forged surfaces. 

The last ninety pages of the book are taken up with an extremely careful and 
well-balanced account of what is known of some thirty ancient artists. But 
Miss Richter is clearly no lover of Hellenistic sculpture; her enthusiasm and even 
interest perceptibly wane as soon as she passes down beyond the year 400 B.c. 
There is an excellent bibliography and index. 

The first half of the volume seems almost free from mistakes, though a bad con- 
fusion occurs on pages 40 and 41 due to an error of a century in the dates given. 
Later on, typographical slips of one kind or another become increasingly appar- 
ent. The most obvious are seen on pages 135, 149, 152, 154, 157, 165, 169 (two), 
175, 178 (two), 180, 182, 188, 199, 200, 207, 209, 220, 224,228. The old-fashioned 
reference ‘‘C. I. A.”’ appears on pages 109 and 162. Northerners will hardly 
agree that Greece has a ‘‘damp climate” (103). 

The book is magnificently illustrated, probably the finest of its kind yet to 
appear from the press. Many important works of recent discovery are por- 
trayed, including the Themistoclean reliefs, the ‘‘ Leonidas” of Sparta, and the 
Brénze Boy of Marathon. But the reader who is obliged to support the weight 
of the vast tome without the aid of some sort of lecturn will heartily wish that it 
had been separated into Text and Album. The former could have been made 
about two-thirds the size of Gardner's Handbook. 

A. D. FRASER 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


FORSCHUNGEN IN SAtona, veréffentlicht vom O6csterreichischen Archaeolo- 
gischen Institute. Zweiter Band, mit 64 Abbildungen im Texte. Der 
Altchristliche Friedhof Manastirine. Nach dem Material Fr. Buli¢ bear- 
beitet. Von R. Egger. Wien, 1926. 

There are few places in the ancient world which have such an importance for the 
history of early Western Christianity as has Salona in Dalmatia, a place known 
to all the tourists, since near Salona was built the highly interesting and beautiful 
palace of Diocletian, one of those rare buildings which still speak to us a language 
which we are able to understand without a long and problematic work of a mental 
restoration of the past. 

Salona is an Eldorado for those who deal with the early history of the Christian 
church and with the early Christian mentality. If we know so little about the 
Christian world of the East: Greece, 8S. Russia, the Balkan peninsula (especially 
Macedonia) (the last not entirely Eastern), and especially Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, Armenia and Egypt (with Meroe and Abyssinia) it is due to our in- 
adequate efforts, to the fact that we have not studied enough and adequately the 
wealth of monuments which seems to be inexhaustible. Different is the situation 
in the West. Here early Christian monuments are not so easily accessible as 
they are in the East. Centuries of Christian civilization have incorporated the 
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modest beginnings of Christianity into its gorgeous later development, and it is a 
hard task to separate the early from the later. There are of course exceptions. 
But everybody will agree that what I have stated represents the rule. The more 
important is it to have ruins like those of Salona, where we can follow the des- 
tinies of the Christian faith from the third century to the seventh. Such places 
are common in Africa but not in Western Europe. 

Were it not for the enormous energy and great enthusiasm of Monsignor Buli¢ 
we would know very little of Salona. It is he who discovered Salona and did the 
more important work in her ruins. And it is with his blessings and collaboration 
that the second volume of the Austrian publication on Salona has come to light. 

I am not a specialist in Christian archaeology and it is not for me to review a 
book such as the second volume of the Forschungen in Salona. If I do it it is 
because there is one point in the publication which is very near to me and which I 
would like to emphasize. I mean the rare combination, in the analysis of the ex- 
cavated church—a Martyrion—and cemetery, of a close scrutiny of the architec- 
tural remains with a thorough work of restoration and utilization of hundreds of 
inscriptions found in the church and in the cemetery. 

Dr. R. Egger who is the author of the volume under review is well known to the 
scholarly world. His masterful skill in excavations is widely known. And he 
adds to this skill a mastery in using the broken remains, be it a sculpture, a piece 
of architecture or an inscription for reconstructing a vivid picture of past life. It 
was not an easy task to bring together, to sort and to organize the thousands of 
fragments which finally gave the 288 inscriptions published in the volume under 
review. When it is before you on paper nicely printed and explained you may 
forget completely how much time, acute intuition, observation and skill it 
required first and foremost to put together the fragments and then to restore and 
to date the texts. No praise is too high for the achievements of Dr. Egger, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the inscriptions are common grave inscriptions 
with no interest besides that they are invaluable documents for the history of the 
cemetery where they were found, of the men who were buried in this cemetery and 
of their community which was one of the earliest Christian communities in 
Dalmatia. The history of these bodies is now restored out of the fragments by 
Dr. gger. 

And how instructive it is! It is fascinating to see, e.g., how, from a minute 
analysis of the plan of the church, of its building stones, of its ornaments and of 
its inscriptions, Dr. Egger builds up slowly and patiently the historical picture 
of the destinies of the Christian community at Salona in the second to seventh 
century A.D. Its beginnings in a suburban villa, the first modest church after 
the edict of Milan, the great church of the bishops Gaianus and Symferius about 
100, the destruction of this church in about 602, the erection of a small emergency 
church after the catastrophe and the final destruction of the church and city both 
in the second decennium of the seventh century. And perhaps still more in- 
structive for a historian is it to have the authentic list of some of those who at 
Salona were victims of the persecution of Diocletian: members of the clergy, ¢ 
high Roman official and his wife, a noncommissioned officer, four soldiers, a fuller 
of Aquileia, a man from Syria, from Nisihis. 

Tosum up. We must be grateful to Dr. R. Egger for his excellent work and to 
the Austrian Institute which in a most difficult time has not forgotten its obliga- 
tions towards a monument that is no more in its care and has produced a beautiful 
volume equal if not superior to the first which was printed in an equally difficult 
time, the time of war, with all its tumult and excitement (in 1917 
YaLe UNIVERSITY M. RostovTzeEFF 
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YaLe CuassicaL Srupies, Vol. I. Edited for the Department of Classics by 
Austin M. Harmon. Pp. 252. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1928. 
The initial volume of Yale Classical Studies contains ten articles which range in 

length from short papers to monographs of fifty or more pages. In subject matter 

there is great variety, as may be seen from the juxtaposition of Professor Bel- 
linger’s doctoral dissertation, ‘‘Lucian’s Dramatic Technique,” and Professor 

Bauer's discussion of David and Goliath in early Christian art. Since the con- 

tributions appear with the imprimatur of the Department of Classics in Yale 

University, it is needless to say that their quality is excellent. Many of the 

papers make extensive use of archaeological material, although most of them are 

not primarily archaeological. The others need not be considered in a review for 
this journal. 

Professor Bauer's paper is about an early Christian lamp of Egyptian manu- 
facture in the Stoddard Collection at Yale University, on which is pictured the 
contest between David and Goliath. He concludes that the lamp gives us the 
only purely Greek representation of this subject, of which there were two types, 
both of Alexandrian origin. 

Edwin R. Goodenough’s important study, ‘“‘The Political Philosophy of 
Hellenistic Kingship,”’ discusses in detail the philosophical justification for mon- 
archy which developed in the Hellenistic age. He shows that in the official 
political philosophy of this period, the king, as Animate Law (éuyvxos véyos), 
was regarded as the state, its constitution, and its link with the world order. 
This doctrine was first assimilated from the East into Greek thinking by the 
Pythagoreans. 

In ‘‘ Village Administration in the Roman Province of Syria’’ George McLean 
Harper, Jr., has given a picture of village organization in an important oriental 
province. The details of the picture come largely from late Greek inscriptions, 
many of which are quite fragmentary. For their interpretation, unfortunately it 
was necessary to appeal to evidence found in other eastern provinces. After a 
discussion of Greek x@ua and of the formation of cities through synoecism, 
the author sketches the distribution of autonomous villages in Syria. In Ba- 
tamea, Auranitis, and Trachonitis, east of the Jordan, villages retained their 
independence to a greater extent and possessed a more fully developed village 
organization than elsewhere in Syria. In Palestine the many villages were under 
the control of large landowners; and in other regions the creation of cities had 
deprived most of the smaller communities of their separate existence. In view of 
this lack of uniformity, the monograph would probably have gained in clarity, if 
the different areas had received separate treatment. 

In Chapter I thirteen kinds of officials are discussed. Of these, the komo- 
grammateus, found only in Palestine where Egyptian influence was strong, 
should probably be placed in a class by himself as an official in a community with 
little or no self-government. But the most surprising feature of this long list of 
village magistrates is the absence of treasurers. Who administered the funds of 
which Dr. Harper speaks in his discussion of village finances? In further sections 
he considers the evidence for local assemblies, and he describes the relations be- 
tween the x@ua and such higher authorities as Rome, patrons, private owners, 
and the cities to which the villages belonged. The value of this excellent disser- 
tation will be apparent if one compares it with Swoboda’s summary article, Kaun, 
in Pauly-Wissowa. Yet Swoboda contains material and bibliographical refer- 
ences which Dr. Harper does not use. 

Professor Clark Hopkins makes out a very strong case for assigning the trial of 
the two ante-Semitic Alexandrians Isidorus and Lampo (B.G.U. II, 511; P. Cair. 
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10448) to the first year of Claudius’ reign. In the next paper Professor Harry 
Hubbell explains the omen, caput acris equi (Aeneid, I, 443-445). He shows that 
there was a widespread use of horse-sacrifice in Italy (the October Horse), Greece, 
and India to secure fertility of the fields. The omen was the more appropriate 
for Carthage, since the horse's head was the usual type on Carthaginian coins, and 
since Poseidon, the god of the horse and of the sea, was closely associated with 
Demeter in primitive vegetation cults. 

Passing by Professor Mendell's paper (The Epic of Asinius Pollio), for it lies in 
the field of Roman literature, we turn next to Professor Sturtevant’s discussion of 
the evidence for his belief that the main body of the Indian nation had passed 
through the Mitannian region of upper Mesopotamia into the Kassite region of 
the Zagros mountains at least as early as the eighteenth century B.c. As proof 
of their passing they left behind names for men and gods, including that of 
Assyria’s eponymous god A&Sur; and they took with them the name of the Anato- 
lian sea god Aruna (Varuna). Moreover, a Hittite treatise on race horses, trans- 
lated presumably from the Sanscrit, contains Indic words which betray its origin 
and show that Indians once lived not far from the Hittite lands. 

After Prescott W. Townsend reconstructs the chronology of the year 238 A.p., 
the book concludes with a valuable analysis by Sterling Tracy of two propaganda 
documents, III Maccabees and the Letter of Pseudo-Aristeas. The latter was 
intended as a rebuke to the narrow nationalistic, anti-Ptolemaic school of thought 
represented by III Maccabees, and it was probably written on behalf of a large 
body of Alexandrian Jews who were dependent upon the Ptolemies for protection 
and who were seeking some modus vivendi with the gentile population. 

ALLEN B. WEsT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Les XYLOGRAPHIES DU XIV¢ ET pu XV¢ SiécLE au CABINET DES ESTAMPES DE 
LA BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, par P.-A. Lemoisne, Conservateur du Cabinet 
des Estampes. Tome Premier. Paris et Bruxelles, Les Editions G. Van 
Oest, 1927. 28x 38 cm. To be complete in 5 fascicules (125 to 130 plates), 
1250 francs. 

Block-books and block-prints are the common domain of bibliographers and art 
students. Whatever the exact chronology may be, technically and artistically 
they represent the transition from the mediaeval illuminated manuscript to the 
modern illustrated printed book. The artistic unity of text, picture and orna- 
ment, so far as it ever existed, was lost forever with the passing of the manuscript 
book, but the use of the wood block with printing type enabled the early printers 
to achieve at least a factitious unity. When the tradition of the manuscript as 
the model book was forgotten, the juxtaposition, in the illustrated book, of dif- 
ferent techniques, and even of different papers, became so general that now the 
modern efforts to restore the unity often seem anachronistic, labored, and, so far 
as they do not correspond to the practical use of modern books by the adult 
reader, incongruous and inartistic. 

It is possible that the invention of the block-book was inspired by the printed 
book rather than antecedent to it, but M. Lemoisne is doubtless correct in dating 
the origin of the block-print at least as early as the fourteenth century. Al- 
though there are no dated prints as old as this, the indirect evidence is convinc- 
ingly summarized. One may question the relevance of the twelfth and thirteenth- 
century relief work on enamel, etc., since it was not made for printing, and of 
figured seals and book binding stamps, which did not operate through the medium 
of ink. On the other hand we note the omission of some relevant evidence, such 
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as the ink-stamped seals in papyri of the Roman period. Further, the author 
ignores the alleged discoveries of letters stamped in manuscripts older than the 
twelfth century, and he might, without improbability, have dated the introduc- 
tion of paper into Europe a century earlier. Nevertheless, the combined evi- 
dence as regards materials, technique, subject and treatment becomes convincing 
only in a fourteenth-century setting; and ‘“‘On ne saurait en cette matiére étre 
trop circonspect.”’ 

The conservative rejection of all questionable evidence may, however, like the 
argumentum ex silentio, be fallacious when it forms the basis of positive conclu- 
sions. The earliest references to playing cards, for instance, do not prove that 
these were printed, but neither do they prove the contrary; and M. Lemoisne may 
some time appear to have been too sweeping in his statement that the earliest 
block-prints were exclusively monastic in origin and religious in subject. 

As M. Lemoisne points out, much remains to be done: in the exploration of 
archives, in the study of local art history, particularly of the great monasteries, 
and in the study of the block-prints themselves with reference to their sources. 
Some of them seem to be obviously copies from manuscripts, but in other cases 
we must as obviously look to other sources. The comparisons drawn by Lem- 
oisne, Schreiber, Male, and others with glass work, tapestries, sculpture, frescoes, 
dramatic art, etc., have brought us far, and have pointed out the lines of further 
fruitful investigations which will eventually fix the place of the block-prints in 
the history of art, their relations to other arts—preceding, contemporary and 
subsequent 

M. Lemoisne has given us, in this first volume of his work, a succinct, thorough 
and cautious summary of our present state of knowledge of the subject, an ex- 
cellent bibliography, and exemplary descriptions, criticisms and reproductions 
(all in color) of sixty-two prints. We know of no better starting point for study 
in this field, nor of a work more likely to stimulate the student's interest. 

Henry Bart Van HoESEN 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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